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1 LiilljAUY 

ON THE 



ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 

decline of idolatry. 


JJV THE REV. OEOItCE 'TOWNSEND. 


I ART y .—[Continued from No. XLVI. p, 341 .] 

Section Vll—Ongwo/Oroc/ej. 

It seems necessary that some nolice should be taken of 
ano ler s“*yect, troni its intimate connexion with the history of 

Jb'; dU« *“ «" ”• 

L ** a pdllection of arbitrary and posi- 

md *E '“posed for the first time by mLcs, 

it was a unknown before ; 

chanl! — of, the patriarchal ritual and worship, with such 

ir^:^ i %pPtnd com- 

blance or m "'“"*^®™8« ‘he wilderness. A minute resem- 
SSin Z7n is proved to have 

rS and ™ *’'® Potriarchafand Levitical 

wSS.! T“\®" “’® Theresas ever existed a 

nreSn '’®‘*'®«" the customs of those nations, who 

V'OI \^Y j,&Iigious code ot the Jc>wsli k\v* 

ttu.. xxi\. c/.J/. XLVII. A 


2 On the Origin, Progress, 

giyer^ ttud the earl^ patriarchal notions. Such books as fiarder^a 
Oi^MljCustom^; Harkner’s Observations; Ward's Histoi7 of die 
^^hdoos, &c. 8cc. abound with the most ample confirmation of 
dl^^fact. To mention only a few out of many^ the Hindoos 
glyb'^permission to a husband to marry a second wife^ if the first 
prbve barren ; wives are chosen frpm the branches of their own 
fttfitilies wim may live at % distance^ rather than from among 
straitgers^ With whom they may have contracted habits of friend- 
ship; a goat is frequently permitted to run wild, as if conse* 
Crated ;ftthe first-born are often devoted to their gods. The 
HMoo law's relating to personal cleanliness are nearly, some- 
fifiies exactly, similar to those prescribed by Moses. Like the 
Hebrew Nazarites, the Hindoos offer their hair; and many 
other minor, as well as more important coincidences, may be 
added. (Stronger evidence than these instances afford, to prove 
the early identity between the Patriarchal and Mosaic Religion, 
is found in the singular fact, that the ancient Egyptians had so 
many enactments among them similar to those afterwards ap- 
pointed by Moses ; so many indeed, that Dr. Spencer w'rote his 
celebrated treatise De Legibus Hebraeorum, to prove that the 
Israelites borrowed from the Egyptians ; I need not observe that 
Spencer’s reasoning has been long knowm to be fallacious. Un- 
less too there were some decided resemblance betwejen the Pa- 
triarchal religion, and the worship of the surrounding idolatrous 
nations, on what known principle of the human mind,” to 
use the celebrated expression of Mr. Gibbon, can we account 
for the frequent lapses of the Jews into idolatry ? Even imme- 
diately after their deliverance from the Red Sea, when that most 
stupendous miracle, the parting of the waters, was still fresh in 
their memory, we find they ce^pplied with the invitations of the 
first idolatrous tribe they cume nd^r, and sacrificed to Baal Meon. 
To express his abhorrence of their crime, Moses changed 
the word into Baal Peor; and Mr. Faber has certainly given 
tts a most ingenious solution of the reasons which influenced the 
newly deik*ered Israelites to comply with this worship. He proves 
that the traditional religion was the same, and the Jews were 
only led to comply with the idolatrous additions which had been 
made to the original patriarch^} ritual, in consequence of their 
agreeing in opinion with the idolaters, eon the several points of 
fiiith, coipmon to both religions. 1 shall close tjj^s paragraph 
with one additional* prool^ deduced from the narrative of Lieute- 
iH^i[]!olonel Fitzciarence. The plan of the tampie of Solo- 
was the same as that of thp Tabernacle in Ute wilderness. 
4n hU progress thr^ugj^India, Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzciarence 
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and DecUne of Idolatry. 

mine to the i^ nena^ temple of Kejlas ; and. from the descrip*, 
ttoti he has given of it^ it was'undoubtedly formed qo the very 
same plan, which Lightfoot has proved with his profound learning 
to hfeive been the plan of the temple at Jerusalem. The temple 
at Keylas has been deserted for ages ; its origin is unknown 
even to the natives. It is only known to have existed &om the 
most remote antiquity, and to have once been the object of great 
veneration through the whole of India. Its extent, and grandeur, 
prove that it n^ist have been a national work. It was either 
built before or after the temple at Jerusalem ; if after, wO ^ould 
certainly have some records of it ; if before, as is most likely^ 
it was formed after the plan of the tabernacle, and the plan must 
have been known therefore to other nations besides the He* 
brews. 

It will now be asked, what is the connexion between these 
desultory remarks and the origin of the heathen Oracles. If 
there was such a coincidence between the chief circumstances of 
the Levitical and Patriarchal ritual on the one iiand ; and be- 
tween the original customs of the early nations, and uncorrupted 
patriarchism on the other ; it will necessarily follow, that it is 
possible, and probable, that the peculiar characteristic of the 
ancient religion of the Jews was common also to the religion 
.of the Patriarchs, and known therefore in the first ages among 
the primitive settlements of mankind. Oracular responses were 
evidently delivered in some mysterious maimer from the adyta, 
the penetralia, or the holy of holies, both of the temple at Jeru- 
salem and the tabernacle in thq wilderness. The Patriarchal 
worshippers too, as is repeatedly related in the bool^of Genesis, 
are said to have gone to enquire of the Lord, that is, to consult 
the oracle, in the appointed w^y^ii their own places of worship. 
Thus Robekah (Gen. xxv.^£2.) weilt to enquire of the Lord ; 
and the Lord said to her, &c. : the answer was a prophecy of 
the future destiny pf her children. In what manner the oracular 
responses were given, we cannot certainly tell : divines have 
enumerated several modes in which God iinparted^is will to 
mankind in the early ages of uncorrupted truth; and it is cer- 
tain that the knowledge of Religion, while men were still' few, 
must have been universal ; •and that so long as they continued to 
preserve the faith of Jfoah, to whatever part of the globe they 
might. have Retired from Nachshevaii, there, according, to his pro- 
mise, the God of Revelation woiild be wilfaTthem. Wherever 
respective liriStiilies of the sons of Woah proceeded they carried 
with them tl^e useful and innecent memorials of the delugei^ apd 
Ihe traditions and religion of their dflKestcrs; they wouW .es-^ 
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On the OrigiUy PvQgress^ 


tablUb i^lso their reapective placea of worship in i^oves, on hilla^ 
or inpbios. They would for a^titne worship the true 
wpA* So long as they preserved the purity of their faith, oracu* 
ia^iesponses would be given ; and though these tokens of the 
i^tvine presence would be withdrawn as they gradually became 
infected with the corruptions of the encroaching idolatry ; the 
vteneration for the places < where these oracular responses had 
been delivered would remain for ages. It would be perverted^ 
as indeed it uniformly was perverted, to the pui^oses of priest- 
craft ; but the impression would not be entirely lost, till the light 
of reason, rekindled by the renewed revelation, had exposed 
the absurdity, and silenced the pretensions of the imposture. 
All this appears so very theoretical, that it ought to be rejected 
by every sober-minded reader, unless the whole hypothesis shall 
appear to be confirmed by undoubted facts. 

The Oracle of Dodonk was the most celebrated in all Greece. 
Thougli the testimony of Herodotus is not of much value on 
this point, both on account of the late period in which he flourish- 
ed, and the very contradictory and absurd tales which he so 
gravely relates, and which were evidently of later origin ; yet 
Homer and Hesiod mention Dodona, as a sacred place, having 
its holy grove, &c. 8cc. Hesychius tells ns, it was once called 
it seems to have been venerated from the earliest ages, 
and its oracle was consulted, it is said, before any temple was 
built. Though the exact situation of Dodona is not known, 
eoine placing it in Thessaly, others in Epirus, Thesprotia, 8cc. 8cc., 
yet it is generally acknowledged to have been in the northern 
part of Gr^ce, and to have been consecrated to Dodoniean 
Jove. 


I refer to the learned J osepfrt^ede, book i. Disc. 50,, to the 
writers collected in Poole’S Synopsis, to Bochart, and others, to 
prove that Dodoniin the son of Javan, the son of Japhet, estab- 
lished his family in that part of Greece. Though Mr. Faber 
has wrought up all his materials with great ingenuity* into 
one magnificent theory, yet the very perfection to which he has 
brought his hypothesis, is with me one chief reason for suspect- 
ing die solidity of some part of the structure. A systematising 
spirit, says Sir Wm. Jones, is not friendly to the discovery of truth. 

Faber would take the ivhole of (hefamiliesof the sons of Noah 


td^Hinar/and thence disperse^ them. 1 cannot bul think with 
Sheringham,^Sulpicius*Severus, and a long list of others, 
that mankind dispersed quietly to their respectivtKjsettlemenis, 
that Dodahim the son of Noah, oH^whom w'e are now more par- 
ticularly spt^aking, to the north of Greece; and there 
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etitablishe^ ilib patriarchal religio'ii^ and wofsbipped the triid 
God; and possil^ly^ at least during )iis own life^ orbcutar responses 
were given in the mode appointed in those early ages by the 
giver of Revelation. His descendants relapsed into idolatty^ 
The oracle ceased; the place was venerated; interested men 
perverted that veneration to their own purposes ; till accidenty 
or revolution, or the increase of Knowledge, overthrow the whole 
system of priestcraft and deception. 

We might trace the early histories of the oracles of pdphi, 
Amphiarans, Amnion, Trophonius, and others ; and through 
the corruptions of subsequent ages we should undoubtedly find 
the remnanj^^of the pirie Patriarchal religion, however afterwards 
corrupted and perverted. 

The history of Micah, as related in the book of Judges, ap- 
pears to be a complete history of the manner in which these ora- 
cles were established by the heads of families and tribes. No 
religion was properly established and enforced, because the se- 
veral tribes had not taken possession of their appointed homes. 
Micah therefore resolved to set up a place of worship in his own 
house, tie made his son, (the interpreters say his eldest son,) a 
priest, and united with the worship of Jehovah, the veneration of 
graven images. The tabernacle, or chapel, or place set apart for 
worship, was made on the plan of the tabernacle at Shiloh. Ho 
consulted theTeraphim, and an enigmatical answer was returned* 
We may justly conclude, thatas the giver of Revelation was pleased 
to communicate his will to man in those ages, by oracular responses, 
the answer which Micah would *bave received, if his worship 
liad been pure, would have been decided, and director^* There ia 
a mystery and diflicully in the wh^e history, which I am anxious 
to see entirely solved. The Danites cpnsult the Oracle. Micah 
had engaged a Levite to take place of his son : this priest returns 
to the consul ters an ambiguous answer, of the very precise 
nature, which the heathen oracles were accustomed to return. 
We may justly suppose, that the Levite deceived thqJDanites, 
by fabricating an answer of this nature. On their return from 
the expedition in which they were then engaged, they stole the 
Teraphim, and other images, and established idolatry iii their 
tribe. . ^ 

This narra^ve seems to contain a tfomplete history of the 
probable manner in which the Oracles Wenf first established. 
A private indmdital, who had not entirely lost the knowledge of 
the true Gbdi'ibut who was partly, through apparent ignoran00| 
contaqiinated with the surrounSiog idolaj^ry, establishes a 
ship, which combines both truth and error ; founded on, thoilgK 



6 On iKe Ori^iht Vro^his, 

,4itiier8« Tbe learned Spencer, (in hU treatiW life tJriin 

supposes the IVajj^hini of Micah to have been the 
., e^4c$ resemblances of the Urim and Thuimnim used in the 
. li^hernacle of Shiloh : this is do^ubtfnl ; but it is certain tlrtit 
.^ben Micah set up the^raven /images^ he did not in^nd to 
, offend Jehovah. This taYiernacle and oracle, established by 
, Micah, is forcibly taken away; and was adopted by a whole 
tribe, ^s their chief place of worship. So, it is reasonable to 
suppose, the oracles of the Heathen were set up ; they united 
tfue Patriarchisni, with incipient Idolatry : they gave oracular 
^lesponses, because these were common to the places of wors^p 
appointed by Jehovah ; and Priestcraft continued, in a corrupt 
^^tate, what had originally been the criterion, and peculiar cha- 
racteristic, of uncoutamipated Patriarchisin. 


Section VIIL— -Or/g/w of Pride of Rank, 

1 know that I shall indeed be deemed fanciful if I merely hint 
at the possible origin of anotlier strange peculiarity in the his- 
tory of the human race ; the origin of pride of rank. The 
tsd>les of pedigree were carefully preserved among the Jews, 
that the line in which the Messiah was to descend might be 
, kept distinct ; and the genealogy of the Priests be recorded, to 
, prevent the intrusion of improper persons into the sacred office. 
The tables of pedigree were handed down from the beginning ; 
and either tradition, or in letters, must have been preserved 
among the Patriarchs. The &st beginnings of idolatry were, an 
. attempt to set aside the acknowledged line of the future Mes- 
jmiu Nimmd assumed the title of Son;” assuming 

most probably, as Mri Faber with much ingenuity has attempt- 
ed to prove, the name and office of their^ expected Messiah. 
To effeQ]; this, he must have been able to make out some title 
from his descent, which was from Ham the eldest son of Nolah; 
who according to the usual customs of tbe Patriarchs would 
bayo Jnberited the birth-right ; oqe of tbe privileges of which 
was, to be, the progenitor of tbe bfaneffi from which one parent 
of the Messiah was to descend. The Patriarchs jesteenied that 
of Ascent to\J)e the most noble, from which the Messiah 
be born : the e^tlhluded tribes w6uld not easily , resign 
they too therefprf would preserv^tbeir 11^4 of 
mA the ambition pf beibg suppos^ to have descended 
^^^Jfrom some celebrlited^’ancestor would nave becohie 'Univ^haK 



and Deeline Iflolatry. ^ 

l«hi|iael for instaiiM^ .as the first-born of Abraham^ is said by the 
fiest commentators to have derided Isaiac, because fao claims 
the iidieritaoce, and the birth*right; whfeh wete allottcfd to 
Isaac. The Arabians still commemorate the immediate descen- 
dants of Isbmael, and boast bf their lofty descent : and the^d is 
much traditional evidence on record to show that it is ndt im- 
probable that they remembered and .asserted in those early times 
the claims of their progenitor. The Edomites undoubtedly 
opposed Israel on this account : and we know that this family 
were so tenacious of their pedigree, that it has even been in* 
serted by Moses in the sacred canon ; as if to prove to the sur- 
rounding nations at the time when the Pentateuch was writtra, 
by the miracles which he wrought, that the line of Esau was 
rejected and that of Jacob approved. The people of Edom 
must have known that the ancestors enumerated in their tables, 
had apostatised from the worship of dehovah, and could bring 
no proof that they were entitled to the birth-right except the 
sole circumstance, that their father had been the elder born of 
Isaac. In opposition to this claim he relates minutely the sale 
of his birth-right by Esau ; the subsequent blessing of Isaac ; 
the perseverance of Jacob and his family in the true Religion ; 
the uninterrupted pedigree of Jacob ; and the evident proofs of 
a miraculous nature, by which God confirmed the right of the 
second brother to the forfeited inheritance of the elder. 
Though it is true, that men wish to be renowned, as partaking in 
some measure of the honor of their fathers, yet when these tables 
of pedigree were first formed, little or no temptation of this kind 
existed. They were compiled for political and Religious pur- 
poses; and were therefore entirely independent of any of those 
feelings which are the ofFspriog of a more advanced stage' of 
society. All this however^ is*a themy which may be rejected at 
pleasure. The fact is certainly curious, that in the very eariiest 
ages men should be so anxious to preserve the respective tables 
of* descent, and identify themselves with the names of their 
fathers. * • 


Section IX.— -Tfee $xAject of Idolatry illustrated from ther 
Book of Job f and the Pjoems of Homer. 

It is iDOst probable that Job*\ras.cont«iDporary with NiAor; 
aod that Id^atry, though it had made some progress, could neither 
hare been uniyersal Uor ^nnidable, for it was an office 
punishable by the civil magistrate, ^t is, by each patrliithal 
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aM^ia,triJt(e« . We. learR Ihb fwm oimrviiig tba t amon^ 
cageiaabla. by iha magistrate, the supermtieua 
pf tba Sun gncji Moan is eDuraerated (Cii. SI. v« 
UP uplice however is taken of otber kindeof Idolatry, 
PIP pf TsebaUfn* And^l think . we^sboidd be warranted^ 
£^1 i^us ajiiisaiou, in rejecting one great part of Mr* Faber’s 
So iar from the book of Job containing a bint of uni# 
defeotiou, from the knowledge and worship of Jebovahy 
ii^^pce4ieQt8 us with a most beautiful idea^ of the admirable opi* 
nipiis and sublime notions of God entertained by the patriar^ 
families. ^ ^ 

JPrpm the times of Job^ we proceed to the age of Abrahams 
Idolatry had now made a great and melancholy progress ; for 
Abraham travelled from IJr in Chaldea^ ihrough the whole of 
Pisi^tine,. to J^ypt^ and among nearly all the immediately 
siMfrounditig natioas, to recover aiKl establish among them the 
kpowledge of the true God. Wc are not informed in scripture of 
the nature of the idolatry thus prevalent ; %ve know only that it 
still continued to increase till the period of the Exodus. At 
thu^ time,, the worship of images, the cruelty, obsceuity, and 
abominations of every kind were fully established among the 
surrounding nations; though even then, the knowledge and 
worship of Jehovah had not been entirely resigned among seve*^ 
riytof the neighbouring tribes : 1 refer to Jethro the Midianite ;■ 
tpt the Keuites ; and to the manner in which the God of the 
Hebrews seems to have been spoken of by many even of those 
who apposed the Israelites. I hpe not alluded to the destruc*^' 
tim of iSodom and Goniorridi, for though their crime was pro^ 
bably camiec^ with, or as others suppose, originated in, the 
riles, of Baal Peor, or Chemos, w some other obscene Deity 
wo bove not sufficient docuiwents tcT pfove that this is more than 
more tUpposition. 

Xlis iii^ular that neither Mr. Bryant^ Mr. Faber, Mr. Mau^* 
ricCi^nor many of the early researchers into tberemainsof antiquityy 
have made much use of Homer. He seems to me* to present 
complete picture of the age wbeu the more, peculiar customs, and 
the religious or rather the moral notions of the Patriarchs had not 
yet bedb^e entirely extinguished by th& grosser corruptions af 
Heathenism. He 611 s up tbp iuterval that dapsed from the times 
of Job, and ijp some nieasurb the debciency in the history of that 
peti^'^whkb elapsed netweaQ the origin or general prevalence 
of ttjituromiiip.Qf the heavenly boat, and that system ofl^ubibiy and^ 
crinwr^ beksts of £eid,Mfae 4 iibabi-^ 

Un|s Canaib. It musU;^ remembered hers, that ok Am mi' 



md D'iblini 'idudatty. ^ 

attibor the Hiatl ©d^astejr littld' oY ndtHfd#, 

PifiiBtrfttirS-pttt thte fl^v^f'Bobksr togi^tier/ hi ihiif presehf 
orders before bie time they ifi^ere rhapsodised in every dity of 
Ionia and Greece. The narratives contained in them vrere'^m- 
mofr to all the people of Aaift Minor : they atd fontid t6 'fhis 
day among the stones of the Hindoos, whose culioiis ItifgiHlidSf 
are filled with the wars of the gods, 'and their assemblliijg' hif 
Mount Ida. The rivers of the Troad are plainly describe iir 
the’ volumes of the Hindoos;* and the reason why the author of 
the Iliad celebrated this siege rather than others, w*as, *thai the^ 
scene of the Troad so exactly corresponded with the imagihetf 
residence of the newly-worshipped gods. This, however, is mere 
conjecture ; nor can it be insisted upon for one moment. The' 
reasons why Hoirrer ought to be valued by the lovers of know- 
ledge, as well as by the admirers of poetry, are of much more 
importance ; particularly as Virgil hak copied the manners, and 
described from tradition the sain^ scenes, the same supersti- 
tions, gods, and heroes. 

The most probable date of Homer, is that assigned him by 
Herodotus, about 884 years before the Nativity. About that* 
time, ||ie collections of the Iliad and Odyssey were, we may' 
suppose, completed. Whether Homer, or the Homeri, who’ 
sang them among the cities of Asia Minor and Greece, com- 
posed them as one story, or what is their true history, is not at 
present to our purpose ; I allude only to the internal evidence 
they bear of their great antiquity, and the assistance they render 
to our present enquiries. , 

Lycurgus is said to have found the poems of Homer in Crete 
they seem to have then formed merely a collection Uf balladsf 
w'ilh their appropriate tides, the 5th, 6lh, and 7th Votunies" 
of the Asiatic Researches, Jthe story*of the Trojan war is given' 
from original Sanscrit authors ; its episodes, like those of 
Homer, are placed in Egypt; and the traditions of Laids, 
Lab'dacus, Q^tpus, and Jason, are ail found among the ssfoie 
ancient compositions. 

The pages of Homer, it was observed, appear to describe the* 
manners of that interval which elapsed between the ori^u of 
image worship), and the estabiishment of the grower ab'odiina- 
tions of i^gahism. I fefer to such facts’ us the following. * ' ' 

The in Homer were patriarchal heads of famMes.* 

Thus Priam wuv rtq^^deVed as tfce fMher, aaf will a^ *fhe riifer*^ 
of thte Tir^elSfe, He wAs the prie^, As weM aslclh^l 'Cadcira 
is represehied aS’ pOssdisitig^Uhe gift ‘of -pfophAcy, whicfttliW^ 
ufidottbiiidty the preiogiltive of the eihy priekw aifibiiiiftfi'd fifif 
postdiluvian fumdies. The characters of Homer seem to have 
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On the Origin, ^, of Idolatty. 

been the use Qt 

the wealth ca^ tki4n and sheep 

constituted of course the Ofil^ measure of value. Glaucus and 
t)iomed exchange armour ; the foei tells us how many oxen 
were given for reBpective^^sui^ Now ,a&> thiB measure of 
yidue would soon be found to be Viei7 inconvenient^ it would 
very, aodn happen that someomore uniform^, permanent^ divisible^ 
and generaUy esteemed standard must be adopted. Vie acicord- 
ingly find, that even in the time of Abraham, silver waB UB^d 
for this purpose ; and this useful and convenient metal ha^ h^i^ 
uniformly employed as the common measure by all nations. 

heroes of Homer, therefore, must have been earlier than 
the time of Abraham, or they lived within the few years which 
elapsed after that Patriarch, as they could not otherwise have 
been ignorant of this useful mode of conducting their commerce. 
The Iliad too could not in this case describe the manners of an 
age so late as that usually attributed to the supposed Priam. 
It is evidently a collection of early traditions. 

In addition to these remarks, it may be observed that the 
sentiments of the several characters of Homer are evidently 
derived from the confused remnant of ancient religic^jp We 
might instance the beautiful appeal of Hector to Pans: the 
reflections of Agamemnon on the treachery of Pandarus, when 
be pronounced the certain punishment and destruction of Troy ; 
two lines of which speech were quoted by the philosophic Scipio 
the ruins of Carthage. Instances of sublime addresses to 
the Deity ; the punishment of the blasphemy of Asius ; the per- 
petual completion of a truce or treaty by a sacrifice, a custom 
which, was comtnon to all the patriarchal nations, (whence the 
expressions in Hebrew, Greek, xand Latin, which are used to 
bescribe the making a treaty, are uniformly derived from the 
atriki^ the fatal blow loathe victim,) with some others, may be 
mentioned. » 

The gods in Homer always partake of that mixed character 
which would naturally be the consequence of the* deification of 
mortals, which we shall soon see was one pf tbe primary sources 
of Idolatry. Jove is addressed in the most lofty strains, yet, 
like the Hindoo god, whp corresponds to him in |ittribute8 and 
powers, he makes love, and sleepy, and is deceived. Apollo 
IS n man, and the epi^ls by which be is descijibed, are appro^ 
p^ted to the Sun : and sp might prpo^^ 

ive arp Jhinfing at, is the complete p^ture of the 

tl|e “““I 

llge ; when their ancestosB^ qegan to lie ,veoer&tea as d|6ijUd8| ftnd 
^ kuot^dge of the true God to be obliterated. 
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* klSC^LtAItfEA bJUSSlOA. 


No. TLUi.'^lCmtimiedfTom No. XLVI.|>. SGO.]* 

• 

1. Class. Journ. xlii. p. 27(>^ I. 7y the sentence beginning 
** The glory attached*^ is a comment upon the quotation from 
Mitford^ and not a continuation of it. — lb. p. 287, 1. *27, read, 
**8ome modem lecturer on poetry, or magazine critie.” Same 
page, note, ad fin. Virgil has dejincd iEneas a perfect hero, 
but he wanted power to describe him as such.” — p. 288. I. 6, 
the equable splendor.” — p. 292, after the quotation from the 
Anti-Jacobin, there ought in fairness to have been cited a line 
from Southey’s Thalaba, book xi., containing more than a pre- 
cedent for Dr. Symmons’s alliteratibn : 

“ Friend and sole solace of my solitude.” 

No. XLIII. p. 172, 1. 17, for abrou read aina. — On No. 
XXXVlll. p. 330, art. 5, Sim avacrtrav, x. t. X.) see the 

concluding note of Spanheim’s Callimachus. — lb. p. 331, art. 
13, ^he folloNung instance of imitation was quoted : 

V ore tI$ t eXe^ccvra yuvij folviKt 
^Afjjovis, Kueipa, fcaprim efLfievat Tunrcov, x. T. X. 

Tohl rot, MevsXae, jXfay$7]v ulfiotTi fJinjpo) 
eufueeg, Kvr^fjiai re, iSe or^pupa x«X* UTrgyggJs. 11. iv. 

niveos infecit jiurpura vultus, 

Per liquidas succensa genas : castseque pudoris 
Utuxere faces : non sic decus ardet ebbmum^ 

Lydia Sidonio quod fmmina linxent ostro. 

Claud. Proa. K «7L 

(where Heinsius, in addition to the other passages in hts note, 
might have quoted iEn. i. 592, and perhaps x. 132, sqq.) 
Thus a mojleru poet, describing tbe descent of Mercury": 
Trampling the slant winds on high "" 

With golden^sandailed feet, that glow 
Under plumes of purple 
Like rose-^nSabi^iiied ivory, 

A shape comes now, • 

•Waving on liigli in his right band 
A Serpent-cinctured wand." 

Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, p: 

In ^iher number the^ foltowiryg passage fl'om Clandliit^as 
parallels with orte from Southey ^ 



Miscellanea CJassica. 


n 

; t Sjft crocei$,i:<«aptea ig^ibus^hortos 

IngVeaitiif, ^alieitique auam^ quam flammetis ambit 
Rivi^Sy et irriguis lai^um ^jubar ingerit herbis, 

Quas Solia pascuntur equi. Fragrantibus iiide 
Caesarieiii sertisi et lutea lora jubaaque 
Subligat alipediim : gelidaa^binc Lucifer oriiat, 

Hinc Aurora eomps. 

De Primo Cona. Stilich. n. 467* 
Tfaia fiction \s much in the style of Darwin, between whom 
and Claucflan there exists a considerable resemblance. It occurs 
in our modern Prometheus : 

My coursers sought their birth-place in the sun, 
Where they henceforth will live exempt from toil, 
Pasturing flowers of vegetable fire.* p. Il6. 

The fantastic play of images occasioned by the confusion of 
fire and water in the passage of Claudian above quoted, occurs 
again in the redoubtable passage. Pros. ii. 314. 

Dominis ititrantibus ingens 

Assurgit Phlegethoii ; flagrantibus liispida rivis 
Barba madet, totoque fluunt incendia vultu. 

2. SflK. ?xsij, jj ira\ah\ KP. ‘ETrjsixcoj ifuKai, XflK. 

Eira waj oux suJij eir^yetga^ crty^ irctpa>ca6y}(rai ; ' KP. 06 

Tov j/a, M Xw)cpaT6$' ovh* uv aoTOj ^SsAov ly TOoravTp aypuTrv/a 
Kst) eJvar aXXfl^ x«i o’ou TfaXat Sav/Jia^co, cchdav^fjieilos cog rjdewg 
xaSevdiig' xct) o-e ouk ^yetgov, Tva eog ^xtrioL 8idyv;g' xa) woX- 

Kcixig fjiiv §^3 ere xot) vpoTtpCy h itotvr) rw film ivBotipioyicra tou xpoVou, 
vo\6 le p>etXt(rr» ev ty} vvv napterwa^^ wg f>x^lmg ctuTfjv xot\ 

vg^g Pkt. Crit. 1 . 

Glover evidently had the above passage before his eyes, when 
lie wrote the beautiful descrij^ion of the last sleep of Leonidas, 
with which his eleventh book commences, and to which the 


^ An interesting essay might be written on modern imitations of ancient 
poetry. ** Prometheus” is not a revival of the lostdraraaof.ff^schylu8; the 
catastrophe, as well as the HQnus drmatM$ is.diflerent. It* involves the 
downfallof Jupiter, and the deUverance of thehvimanrace from his usurp- 
ed dominion — in other words, the otcriSfow of law, custom, and religion, 
throughout the world ; these be^ng considered as the sources of human 
misery. In thorboldness ^nd cfowd of hU metaphors, the writer resem- 
bles ^schylus. The richness and^intehso beai^ty of his images is almost 
beyond exitl^pie ; iliey seem, as it were, entangled in their warn magni- 
ficent lurariishce . — Of his principled (which he promulgates more ofi^nly 
a^ uifdliioals^dly iban tiie rest of his confederacy) we judge it beet to be 
sileot in this place. 



rueriiia. 13 

Retrospective Revievtier alludes, Nd. i»I. p. 108, Art. Glover's 
Athenaid. ^ 

The day was closing. Agis left his tent ; 

He sought his godlike brother. Him he found i 
Stretch’d o'er his^trafaquil couch. Hi^ looks retain’d 
'Fhe cheerful tincture of his waking thoughts 
To gladden sleep. So senile soft evening skies, * 
Yet streak'd with ruddy light, when summer's suns 
Have veil’d their beaming foreheads. Tranfport fill'd 
The eye of Agis. Friendship swell'd his heart. 

His yielding knee in veneration bent. 

The hero’s hand he kiss’d, then fervent thus : 

O excellence ineffable, receive 
This secret homage ; and may gentle sleep 
Yet longer seal thine eyelids, that unblam'd 
1 may fall down before thee.” 

The stratagem of the traitor Gaiieion, recorded in Retrosp. R. 
No. VI. p. vTO8, Art. Wars of Charlemagne in Spain, may have 
been borrowed from that of Zopyrusin Babylon. Such appro- 
priations are more frequent in some of the old romances, than 
might at first sight be supposed. — In the description of the Tem- 
ple of Penitence, quoted in another No. of the Retrospective, 
from Davenunt’s (joiidibert (iv. p. 316.) we read: 

- ■ ^ from on high 

A winking lamp just threatens all the room. 

As if the lazy flame j[ust now wpuld die ; 

Such will the sun’s last light appear at doom / 

The same fine circumstance is employed by Statius with equal, 
or even greater beauty, in his House of Sleep : 

tenuis, qu"i circuit aulam, 

Invalidusque nitor ; primosque hortaiitia somnos 
Langufda succiduis exspirant lumina flam mis. 

Theb. X. 115. 
C^CILIUS MJETELLm. 


. PUERILIA. 

* _ 9 

^ § 

I, FABULA. Ilirgufu 

Tempork quo niillusiperegrina per sequora Caesar 
Appulcrat nostris fiala vein 




FuiriUa, 


tgli 

Ifistgfiis bello; Dardal^nEi^Cie g^u«; 

Tunc neque tunrigeri^ Alfoarutit oppida muris, 

^ Nec tereti pprti^ ttre fab^r : 

Prseruptis UKHiba liguenint rbpibus^ et^ duai 
Nunc floret sqgetcs^ cdndidii arva wua* 

• Divitias pleno princepa^numerabat ovili : 

Ety mala qui coluit pascua, pauper erat. 

Qua& nunc sigUfi mari portaut victrida querciis, 

Pabuia setigene sola fuere gregisi 
^stus erat : calido cum trisiis ab aere tabes 
Spiravit, miseros corripuitque sues. 

Fiilmineos primuin peleri Mors dj^nietit apros 
Funere, mox in haras insidiosa ruit. 

Foecundse pppulantur harae : convivia lardo 
Festa carent : nulld teinpla cruore rubent. 

Agrestes vocat ille patres, humilemque senatum ; 

Nec^ qui coosiliis damna levaret, erat. 

Saepe rudes vanam doluere Machaones artem ; 

^gra pati medtcam porca negabat opem. 

Saepe coronati fuderunt carmina Bardi : 

Orantum Super! destituere preces. 

Nox erat, et parva jam dormitante lucerna 
Intravit placidus regia membra sopor. 

Cum siibito pennis agitatus iiiTiorruit aer^ 

Et tremuit motae parva fenestra casaj 
Constitit ante oculos arcu praBsignis cburno 
Deliu^, aurata lene sonaiite lyra : 

Atque ita, Dardauiae/' dixit, rex optime gentis, 
Qua miscram cures, ordiar,^arte gregem. 

Est locus, irriguae queiA perluit amnis Abona>: 

ilice nunc frondet : mox locus urbis erit. 

Crebra per obsciiras funduntur fluniina valles : 

Delectal populos murmur euntis aquae. ^ 

Tolle moras : sacro fontem medicaminc tinxi ; 

Hue age, cum gregibus, me dace, tende viam. 

Fons mihi sanctus erit, divesque sal^bribus undis 
Nonien ab aeterna post^ritate feret. 

Hue venient fortesquQ duces, castaeqAe puellae ; 
Musttque perpetuas carmine reddet aquas.” - 

' Hi duo versus ab Ovidio, cum quadsHn mutatione, desumti tunt#. 



Pmriiia. 




Dixerat bsec Niiroen» , ¥agitQiiinb ii)ert9a«j<^ 

Surgit, et ad fluviimi eo]%H ille 

Inde (tide^ntajua) alimulta a|;itaia Dearam 
Desilit in niedioa grex laous* ^ 

Pestis abit : laeti resoaant clamoribus agri : 
Praeseiitemque canuitt asacula cuncla Deum. 

IL 

Labitiir, ex imoque poH nos respicit orbe, 

Ceil vellet coeiise Phoebus adesse comes. 

Hanc et amant Risus horam, Ludique^ Salesquc^ 
Exulat h*^c longe Cura^gravisque Labor. 

Solve animum rerum vinclis^ jucunde senator, 

Et te, qua! is eras^ Postume, redde tiiis. 

Tu quoque, si possis dutcem, Cate, linquere Musam, 
Qua? conjux, aut est fida piiella tibi : 

Carmine ais nuper Troas fudisse sonoro;* 

Arma mero victor dux celebrare solet. 

Et tu stipatos tandem mitte, Attice, libros, 
Burmaiinosque graves, Elzevirlqiie domnm, 

Et quid Blomfeldus volvat, criticique Sicambri; 

An nescis criticas vina placere gregi f 
Tu quoque (nam fugiunt Galli, et Tartessia tuta est 
Gens, et oliviferi ripa beata Tagi, 

Cingitur ipse armis princeps, ductorqtie Britannus 
Accepit tuto munera missa bo vis)' 

Omnia, quae curas, bene {/tovenerc ; triumphes, 

Et te des plenis, Ai)miliane, jocis. * 

At tu majori studio es revocandus, Ophelte. 

Non te, quo sit res, 'Mngit, ^t arma loco; 

Sed curas proprias, ^d non medicabile vulniis, 
Aversae njentem sed gemis Hermiones. 

Accipe, quae possum, solatia. Non tibi festa 
Inf^estare ferus tempera debet Amor. 

Non ioquor ignotum: sensi; fateorque timerc : 

Sed non me sociis depulit ille meis. 

Vive igitiir dur^ique^ comes. Duravit Ulysses ; 

Ni faceret, patrios haud.rediisset agros. 


' ilomerum, utvidetur,Anglice turn forte con vertebat. ScribL 
* A baron of beef,. sent by a i^triotic butcher of Windsor as a present 
to Lord Wellington. WriUenldlUl4. 


If) 


Vueriliil. 


Qii|id (^uod bona Parca vetet) moreretur aniataf 
Quid 81 ritrali aa daret iHa tuo } 

Ipse ego (crede mihi) vidi, cum soepe m^rata 
Restitit in tedo tarda columba tuo. 

^ Hermiones vultiiSi quo non mansuetior uHms, 

Post longam pnesens annuel ipse moram. 

^ Spe vivas ; atque hoc pariter do vate canahius, 

Dum focus exardei, dum micat igne meriini : 

Uni dum mens pura viro, dum foeniina servat 
Una fidem, Divos hsec mea vota potent : 

Ut foveat juvenes sol indefessus anions, 

Lunaque amicitise lustret arnica seiies.’^ 

111 . Pugnca descriptioy ex Ossiano Grdtce conversa. 

Se Suu) vefikai xop6(pecov oujto crupui^i^ootri 
SEJvai, fiptdvlai, [liXotyo'TrTepotf uvrag evegSs 
vv£ rhaTaiy fipovr^ S’ ivexfiapayricrsv^'OKvpi.iros* 

wj; TOTS xuavcoi, XExXijyoTE^, ^XijXonv 
Teurw^ iy^ea-tpLcopot ’hgvalol r* ayEpwp^ol 
ipuxrxov* dv0?CT^;^. &va^ voxipuip uvipt 8* avvjp. 

depfieTO 8’ oti^oLTi yaia, ?roXuJs<rTO* j 8’ lit oiarois 

ifu xXayfav veugai, apivrctro S’ ofjL^po$ ukovtouv 
rsrpiyoog, arap eyx$ eaijETflCv^ itpor^ yalr} ' 

xaTTTrECTE, Aa|X7rTi5p£<r(riv hixora, di xar* ’OXjjt^Trot/ 
xaTTvlyrrot/T, ips/mcov xaraSrjgiocopTcov, 

OUTS ToVog TTOTflCjUrOU /SpOjWtOf CITXsTO ^BlfJ(,ClppolOy 

XflCj3gou, 0$ If otxpfifi pBMv^eei ia’^rsTOv vdcog' 

OUTS T^* otJjflCvoj evgu$ e7[i(rT0vdixvj(T\ Sts jS/povTjj 
(TfispSuoraTfjy ^rufiart] t», pi^sycc ^pefd^si ly vefes^rciv* 

So'O'og Apu XTVTio^ ^y avSg^y ^vvidvTOov 
s’l Be xai ?y6aS’ ao»8o» avaxTOj TrewT^xovra 
vu^(rTa(roiv^ ou8e xa5 cJ^ ^roXs^oD (rrvyBpdiQ Suvcc^vro 
vavTOL dse^epgearSoir apyfiu yoip ^apLctdoi^i 
<rrf}S€x xctTFweo'e isoXXu^ jw-EXa/vsTO 8’ alpLXTi yxia^ 

IV. 

Consortes animae, socialia corda,^ valete, 

O mihi longinquo fcedero jbncta jm^iius ! 

Quos mode dilecta foriuna e sede relegans 
IgdofBlinundi^jnssit obire vices : 

Quo^^^;^go, si quid id est^ precibusque aniniisque sccutus 
ifataiein iam nunc allonuor ante diem : 



On the Countrie$ where Solomon, ^c. 1? 

Qualia ubi ambigui pergeiitem ad praelia Martis 
Subsequitur votis cognita turba suis. 

Nam mea vobiacunij, quaecunque erar, acta juveota eat;. 

Et curia faciles, dissidiaeque breves» 1 

£t ludi, et uuqquam prjvata cubilia somuo, 

Et rari luctos, et sine nube dies. 

Omnia nunc abeunt : ceu^ quse gratissima prime 
Spirabati medio conticet aura die. 

Nuuc seu VOS placidis Tritonia distinct umbris, 

Et veterum fontes, Pieridumque chori ; 

Seu procul aequorea pontus circumsonat unda^ 

Littoraque heu votis solum adeuiKla meis ; 

Saspe inter curas vitse tristesque labores 
Vos repetam^ et vestrae me rear esse gregis. 

Nam mihi vos, longa quamvis telJure remotos, 

Fida valet speculis mens revocare suis : 

Qualia purpurei lucent vestigia Pheebi, 

Cum subiit molies Tethyos ipse sinus. 


DISSERTATION 

p7i the Countries to which Solomon and Hiram sent 
their Jleets for foreign merchandise. 


1 St. B must inquire into the Spparatus of the ships sent, and 

Uien into the places to which they were consigned, as to Parvajim, 
Paz, Elphaz, and Ophir; and if they sailed on the South side of 
Africa. £dly. The nature the •commerce for ^^hich the 
voyages vi'cre undertaken. *3dly. Their number, and the Icngtb 
of each ; which w^l bring the question to a conclusion. 

And, first, king Solomon went to see the fleet which he bad 
built at Eziorr-geber,' and Hiram sent sailors to be subject to 
SoIomon^s servants,* and they w^ent to Ophir,* and they brought 
from thence to Solomon four hundred and twenty talents of pure 
gold, or four hundred and /ifty of gold' in mass,^ with heteroge- 
neous particles attached, about three millions sterling. Ezion- 
geber, whence the fleets of Solomon took, their departure for 
Ophir, was dn open port at the bead pf the most Eastern creek 


* a Chronicles viii. 18. 1 Kingsjx. 26. 

^ Job xxii. 24. ^ 2 Cbronltlcs 18. 
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On the Countries where Solomon 

of the Elnnite gulf^ and this position is called Berenice by 
Ptolemy. 

The Arabic name of Meena Zuhub^ signifying the iM)rt of 
g6kl(^ had reference to the riches there debarked on the return 
from Ojihir. This place is now called Calaat el Accaba, Castle 
of the descent, iiccordiijg to D’Anville, while the Elunite gulf 
is hanicd Bahr el Accjiba, the Sea of the descent. The point 
Ras Mohammed, which sepniate;, tliis gulf from the Herourti near 
Suez, w:u crJIed Posidimn fiom the (Jreek Ilocrsihoav, Neptune, a 
name common to inaf.y piomontories. 

K^ion-g^ her, it us clear from the Chronicles/ and Eloth, were 
in Idnmjen, or the lund of Edom, which David had conquered, 
as \vc learn from the second book (T SainueL® The ships of 
So-lomou and Hiram s:;iled from Ezion-geber for Ophir and 
Tliarsi?, and returned together^ TIhi ships from Tyre came from 
the Mcciiteirancan into ihc Red Sea [iicce-ineal, transported in 
that state on tlic backs of cameN, and at their journey’s end 
were put together, and ro-coustrucled for their voyage to Ophir, 
We U uni from Agadiarchides in l'liOtius,IIeliodoriis’.s Ethiopics, 
book the fourth, that the Tyiians iraftirktd on tf.(‘ Red Sea; and 
from Herodotus book iv. c.4^2, and Major lu juuH’s Geography 
of Ilerodolns, that the Hebrews wcie not the only people to 
whom they were of use, since the Egy[ttmns also were indebted 
to them for service and assistance in navigation. The mode of 
transporting vessels on men’s shoulders was practised by the 
Argonauts, as we rend in the fourth book of Apollonius Rho- 
dius, vv. 137o, 1586, for twelve days nud nights successively; 
also by Cleojratra after the battle of Acliuiu from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Arabian gulf; and by tlic Turks from the Medi- 
terraiican on the backs of q imels ^over laud into the Red Sea. 
But it is higlily probable that the Kings of Egypt before this 
period had made a canal from the Mcditeiranean to the Red Sea, 
or Arabian gulf, a thing of no impossibility to a people that had 
raised tlie Pyramids. 

See Strabo, p, 38. and 804. of Sesostris, and Major Ren- 
Dell’s Geography of Herodotus, p. 4j2, If Sesostris dug the 
first canal, it was too late for Solomon and Hiram, as Susac or 
Sesbstris lived, according to Josephus’ i\,ntiquities Vol. i. Edit. 
Hudson, in^the time of Ul^hoboam the son of Solomon, and laid 
jWitsaleift Imd its tefuple waste. 


* 9’Cbron. viii. U. * ^ 9 Sam. viii. 14. 

^ 1 Kings t. il, 13. 
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V Enough has be^ii said to refute the notion of Grotius and 
Vatablus,^ who thought that Hiram brought the vessels which ' 
he sent to Solomon from the obscure islands of Tjr and 
Aradus^ in the iied Sea^ whkh I have looked for in vai| in 
Niebuhr, since th^ were Tyrus and Aradus two sniali islands 
in the Persian Gulf.J • 

Sdly. It should appear that Ophir was a country of Eastern 
Africa, particularly Sofala, and Tharsis a country of Western 
Africa, and of Spain particularly, some place not far from 
the mouth of the river 

It is not to be supposed with Ptolemy, that Africa is confined 
tp Prasum or the Mosatnbic, as the ancients pushed their navi- 
gations much farther; and all tlie Eastern part of Africa may be 
cdled Ophir, from Gardefan, the most easterly point of Africa, 
to the southern extremity of Zangu^ibar, between 3 North 
and 9 South latitude. For the same reason Ophir may be 
named Sofala, which is in the oiie-and-twenticth degree of South 
latitude, where much more commerce has been carried on than 
elsewhere. 

From the quantity of gold that has been found in the Eastern 
part of Africa, particularly at Sofala, it may fairly be con- 
jectured that from hence came Hiram’s and Solomon’s treasure 
in that metal. 

The position of Ophir and Sofala was near the shore, such as 
suited well with sailors whose voyage was a coasting voyage. 
They could easily arrive thither from Ezion-geber almost with- 
out losing sight of land. The«distatice of the places was not 
great, the coast was even without gulfs or slraite, and every 
year brought gold from Ophir; but three years were necessary 
to go and come from Tharsis.* Ophp' indeed has been translated 
in some places by Africa ; •but if it be closely examined, it will 
appear in both the Chaldee interpreter, and Origen on Job, that 
it is Tharsis, and not Ophir, which the Chaldee interpreter 
Jonathan has rendered Africa, and that the version of Origen is 
equally objectionable. The opinion, however, of these ancient 
interpreters is in favor of an interpretation that the voyage was 
on the coast of Africa. Josephus, Theodorct, and St* Jerome, 
in their Antiquities, coiniAenUs, and interpretations of the Old 
and New Testament, have placed Ophir in India, in the golden 
Chersonese; but in that case the .voyage wgtild have been longer. 


’ 1 Kings ix. 27. Crirfei Sacri. ^ Strabo, lib, iO. 
’ Kenncirs Geog. ller^dot. p. 248. 


3Q. On the Countrks where Solomm, ^c. 

clogged iiritli insurmountable difficulties; and k has 
Ufeil observed by OrteliuSi and Marsbam^ that the country 
nqt called golden because it produced that metal in abun- 
btji| because gold wasi>rougbt thither for the purchase of 
it;i,l^ercl)andise. * . 

Otliers have placed Ophir in 1^1*11, or St. Domingo ; but in 
this tbey have shown their ignorance of ancient navigation^ which, 
uuasisisttid by the compass, and rather than be exposed to the 
variable ^'inds of an open sea, always hugged the shore. The 
iEgeaii and the Ionian might indeed be passed, by consult- 
if;g the stars ; but the ancients dared not trust themselves to 
the Ocean, or attempt to double the Capes of the old and new 
world, by i\i%^ aid of the Greater or Lesser Bear, that could only 
be of use in an unclouded sky. 

Frop Ophir we must pass on to Tharsis, There were two 
v<^yag^3 performed by the fleets of Hiram and Solomon, one 
from the Red Sea to Ophir, and to the coast of Guinea from the 
Mediterranean. The name of Spain was known under that of 
Tarteseus, orTharsis, by Eusebius in his Chronicle, by Goropiue, 
Grotius, and Bochart. 

All the merchandise brought back to Solomon was furnished - 
by Africa and Tharsis* Tliarsb' is said in Ezekiel to have been 
abundant in metals, but there were none at Carthage but what 
were brought thither from other places in Africa. 

The voyage then from Ezion-geber to Ophir, Upliaz, and 
Parvajim, which in fact were one and the same country, was the 
firaf voyage. Ophir means abundance, from the root in Hebrew 
pareh, to bccfruitful, or productive. Uphaz,* from ai pkaz, an 
Island auriferous, or abounding in gold. Parvajim in the dual, alike 
from parehy the name of a co|intry with similar products. 
'Jlius the precious stone Topaz getsuts name from an Island in 
Arabia, of the name that produces it.^ 

cjuine now, thirdly, to the nature of the commerce for which 
lliQ voyages were undertaken. It appears from the tenth of the 
jfirst of Kings, verse ^2, that the products of the navy of Tharsis,' 
9r;|hat went to Tharsis, and returned in three years, brought 
oitbjer things than gold, and sailed from a port in the Mediterra- 
, Jitr^niiah^ tells us that gold \vas brought from Upbaz,< 
and silver in plates from* Tharsis, argentum bracteatum, sucb 
as y^as used for statues. Frqm Tharsis also came apes, and 


* Ezekfel xxvil^ l!^. * Jer.*iu 5.— Dan. x. 0. 

* Pliny, lib. 4?* ft Sl^i^diaijus. . ♦ Jer. x. 9. 
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peacocks ; the Hebrew word for peacocks, tukkiim, which origfi* 
iially were introda€ed from India into Persia^ and gave, it is 
probable, name to the region and inhabitants of Taoca in the 
Persian Gulf, Taocene regio, and Tao-xoi or T’aoxoi, in Dibnjiiids 
Periegetes, v. 10f)!>. Strabo, in his fifteenth book, speaks of the 
king’s palace at Oca, or, as Ptolemy Ijas it more correctly, TstOKif. 
From hence in Greece the peacock was called rawc, and carried 
in great numbers to Samos, and sold in the Mediterranean mar- 
kets, as a great rarity, to all collectors of curiosities. I 

The voyage then to Ophir produced gold, and was from the 
Red Sea; the voyage to the coast of Guinea, which brought home 
peacocks, was from the Mediterranean. It appears therefore 
that two distinct expeditions by sea were performed by the fleets 
of Solomon and Hiram. See 1 Kings, c. ix. v. 26. — x. 22. See 
also Josephus lib. viii. c. 7. Gold iqdeed made a part of the 
products of each voyage, and the apes were brought from the 
coast of Guinea, but the peacocks from the Mediterranean, 
because the country that produced the one did not afford 
the other. 

S. WESTON. 


ANSWER 

To Professor Lee’s Observations inserted in the AQth 
Number of the Classical JournaU p- 371, on the 
Pyramidical Inscription brought to England by Mr. 
Belzoni. By J. Grey Jackson. 

. 

In these observations the Professor ludicrously denominates 
me a prof ound critic ! It has been justly observed, that there 
is no argument so potent to the cursory reader as ridicule, and 
the Professor has labored in this paper to substantiate this opi- 
nion. But if we divest his arguments from the dust of the 
schools, we shall perceive* that little remains to support htl 
assertions, but his own ipse dixit, * 

The Professor dqes not seem inclined to admit the truth, that 
living lang^uages^ such as (hf,. Arabic* 'cannot be sufficiently ac- 
quired but by a residence in the,countries where they are yernacur 
lar, or by colloquial intcrepurSe; but l»lhinl^ no imparti^ erbie 
wdll deny this incontrovertible fact I great Orientalist, Sir 
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Williani Jonei^ would not believe this till he went to India, and 
,tbere found, that with alibis profound knowledge of the Oriental 
languages, he was unintelligible to the natives ! The celebrated 
,jp\^ctor AUerbury, Bishop of Rochester, one of the inostacccm- 
plished writers of his age, and perhaps the best epistolary writer 
in our language, was such a profound critic in the French language, 
that the literary men of luat nation set a high value on his cri- 
ticisms, yet l)e never could hold colloquial intercourse iii French. 

Mr. i-iCe says. Classical Journal, p. 37 ‘ 2 , Supposing such 
errors to exist in masterly translations of Arabic works, it is not 
in the power of Mr. Jackson io point them out this, to use the 
Professor's own loorrJs, is a tolerably modest conclusion. But 
1 deny the as.sertion, that it is not in my power to point them 
out ; I am prepared to give better proof that 1 can point them 
out, than that of denying the fact, as Mr. Lee does. This 
erudite gentleman then adds, that I have committed many 
blunders, of which he is ready to give proof," I hope this 
PROFOUND CRITIC docs iiot mean one of these proofs to be, his 
Learned disserlalion on the word delk or dellik ; which, I 

shall presently demonstrate, discovers his own imperfect ac- 
quaintance with Arabic, and that he is himself the Tiro that he 
would represent me to be. 

The Professor accuses me of presumption, by assuming that 
1 wished to insinuate that my translation w'as the true one. 
The Oriental professors in this country, on the continent, and 
elsewhere, will form their opinions on this subject ; in the mean 
time I shall have no diflicufty, if the point be disputed, to 
prove, if Rny further proof be necessary, that the Professor 
had no authority whatever for introducing his interpolation and 
innovation into this inscription. * 

Is it to be supposed that the king of Fgypt would employ an 
ignorant uneducated man, incapable of writii^ his owm language, 
to record an event which the King was interested in transinittiiig 
to a remote posterity? Or, is it probable that his Majesty 
(George IV.), or the British nation, w ill suffer illiterate stovie’^ 
t^utter, incapable of writing the English language, to inscribe on 
the contemplated monument the cojnmemoration of his august 
father, and the father of his people, so .as to give future remote 
nations ait opportunity correcting the language of the inscrip- 
tion ? If this can £e admitted by the rational and unprejudiced 
part of mankind, then 1 will admit that the learned Professor 
was authorised in making his new arrangement of the words of 
this insetiptioD ! « 

Mr* Lee agrees with Mr, Salem6, aodkays, that the nativeaof 
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Barbarj, (alluding, 1 presume, to South Carbary, where I have 
resided as Consul) speak the worst Arabic in the world.' Tliis 
is confidently asserted^ but this assertion is far from being cor- 
rect. Kut the Professor has given something like a proof'^at 
he himself is unacquainted with the Arabic* of Africa, by mining 
this assertion. The Professor attempts to impress on the public 
mind, tliat I am extremely deficie’sl in the knowledge of this 
(which he calls) most corrupt and barbarous dialect of the Arabic; 
^lotkno^^i^g, nor pei haps imagining, that 1 have had more oppor- 
tunities of making myself acquainted with the ancient add correct 
language of the Koran, than he can ever possibly have had in 
Englandj not to mention otk’cr dialects of Arabic, with which 
1 am acquainted, and uliicli the Professor cannot know even by 
itame. iilvory one whose judgment is not warped by prejudice, 
and who is net dclicicnt in Arabic, will agree with me, that 
any pari of Barbary, (ven llic desert of Barca, is a better 
school for the ancient Koraish or Koiannic Arabic, as W'dl as 
for the modeni Arabic, than Cambridge can possibly be. IMore- 
over. a person, who lias never resided in an Arab country, 
cannot easily he supposed to be able, to hold colloquial inter- 
course with Arabs, and consequently is not competent to deter- 
mine what is the correct ordiographj of Arabic words, written 
in the European character; as there are, in that language, 
many sounds that all the gi am mars and dictionaries in Europe 
cannot leach, sounds tliat can be learned o!ily by the ear, 
and by a long practice and diligent and accurate observation, 


‘ Two dialects of the Arabic prevail in West, as well as in South 
Barbary, (besides the dialects usid hy the Bedoween tribes ofSukara^ vif. by 
the Woled Abbusebah, by the Waled Delei/n, and by the Mugraffru Arabs, 
all which resemble the pure and j^ncient Arabic); one is the v ilgar lan- 
guage of common intercourscj; the other^is a dialect very simihvr to that 
of the Koran, which is the language of correspondence, and this language 
admits of several gradations oT refinement, according to the learning and 
kno,wledge of the persons corresponding. This is a Kct which appears to 
be unknown to Mr. Lee, as well as to Mr. Salemc ! It is, however, not 
less correct on that account. 

All the intelligent men in the Empire of Marocco, who hav6 received 
a tolerable education, understand the ancient pure Korahnic Arabic, many 
of the Bedoween Kabyies in Suse and in Sahara speak.tbe pure. Arabic; 
vide Class, Jourmly No. :^LVf.*p. £89. 

“ I can assure you that*the language an(^ the idiom of the Arabic in the 
letters from the Emperor of Marocco to you, afe precisely die same Whh 
that which is spoken in the East.” Vide Xr^nstation of an extract fpdni 
the Bishop of Jerusalem's letter to Mr. Jackson, in Shabeeny’s account^of 
Timbuctoo, &c. p. 473. note. .JCbis.js a. proof .that the Professorj^s 
incorrect when he asserts, that flie dialect pf Barbary is the most 
rous and corrupt Arabic : at le^st, it is here ^mftted that it is not mm 
corrupt chan tbe language of Falcstino. 
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among nations ^vho speak the hmi^age : so that I repeat my assets 
tiop, and think it not presUmptuoMS to declare, that Mr. is 
iocdmpeteiit to give an opinion of my orthography of Arabic 
wmds in European characters ; although X am far from being so 
as to think myself an infallible orthograph i$t, iiotwithstand- 
the flattering approbation that has been publicly expressed of 
my labors in tins respect. • 

* We have the Professor’s ipse dixit, which, by the way, is but 
a poor argument for a classical scholar, that I know little or 
nothing ^f the Arabic language, that I have committed nume- 
rous errors, &c. That no man is infallible in any of the 
sciences will be readily admitted ; but if the Professor attempts 
to prove that 1 am so ignorant of the Arabic language, every 
one who knows me, and has heard me converse w ith the Arabs, 
will hold those suggestions in derision, and certainly will not 
believe that any one who fan make the assertion is able to speak 
the language intelligibly himself. 

Mr. Lee says, p. 3i3, that he positively denies that my copy, 
inserted in No. XLiv. p. 449 of the Classical Journal, is a cor- 
rect copy of the inscription, but on the contrary, that it is the 
incorrect copy of an incorrect copy ; but, w ill Mr. Lee presume 
to say that it is not a correct copy of that inscription which is 
given by Mr. Belzoni, (as well as by Mr. Walpole) as the ori- 
ginal, or rather as a fac-simile or faithful copy of the original, 
excepting the errors of the Arabic press, which were corrected 
by an Lrrata on the back of the title-page of the 45th number 
of the Classical Journal ? 

1 apply the same question toVhat Mr. Lee calls an incorrect 
copy of his proposed arrangement, but which bis extraordinary 
candor excuses, because accuracy, he says, is foreign to my 
habits ; and 1 repeat that tbt inaccuracy alluded to, is of the press 
only, and is corrected in the same Errata. 

^ The Professor, in his endeavours to undervalue my knowledge 
of the Arabic, appears altogether to have lost sight of the qnes- 
tion to be discussed, which is, not whether I understand the 
language of the ancient Arabs ; not, whether the pyramidical 
inscription he pure or barbarous language ; not, whether it be 
aoeieot, pure, Oriental or African Aipbic ; not, whether a king 
named Aiy Muhamed ever reigned in Egypt, which if it coifld 
be proved would be notBing to the purpose, and would only 
show the nonchalance of ^Mr,* Lee’s mode of reasoning — but, 
rgleeiker Mr. BelzonPs draining* or fac-simile of the imcript{bi€ 

^ * € 

t Tor which vide Bcl^rni'9<B.esearcbcs and Operations in Egypt, p* 




(which Mr. L^e says ( been ko incorrect as to call tlie 
original inscription) be properly r^dered into English by Mr. 
Lee, or not, 

I have no hesitation in declaring that it is not; and I cad 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that every Arab, that ev^ry 
one conversant with the structure, with the idiom of the Arabic 
language, will, without hesitation, depfecate the innovation which 
Mr. Lee has introduced into this inscription. Let the pinion of 
L’hage Sabat ben Ebrahim, now called Nathaniel S^bat, be 
taken on this subject. 1 understand he was a servant of the 
British government in India in 1814, and most probably is 90 
now. 1 will abide by his decision in this case, believing him to be 
Abdelh&ck ben Ebrahim as well as Sabat ben Ebrahim. It 
matters little, whether the inscription be called the original 
a. fac-simile of the original— no one ever imagined that Mr. 
Beizoni brought the pyramid home witli him; therefore, perhaps, 
it was incorrect to call it the origindL But if that intelligent 
traveller, who has reflected so much honor on his country, does 
not say it is a fac-simile, he at least assures us that he had it 
accurately examined with the original before he quitted Egypt, by 
Arabs competent to give a correct opinion. 

Mr. Lee says, page 374, I need not now dwell on Mr. 

Jackson’s proposed emendation which he thinks the most 

probable, as every one must see that has been unfortunate in 
this conjecture.” In ansvi:er to this mibconstructiou of my 
words in Classical Journal, No. xLiv. p. 451, I maintain 
that every one, or at least every unprejudiced reader, will per- 
ceive that 1 did not propose as an emendatihn, but as a 
supposition— (if any thing,) rather less absurd than Mr. Lee’s 
6 :^il or Mr. Salerno’s o5Jig. * / 

Mr. Lee sa^s, p. 373, ‘‘ We'afe informed in the same contest, 

thatMalam El Hajar(which Le e, supposes 

signifies one skilled in masonry,” but I suppose that the Professor 
when he wrote this, (considering his extraordinary knowledge of 
Arabic,) must have perceived tbesB Arabic characters to be 
what they are, viz. ‘ an errpr of the press, and in not discovering 
them to be such, thaj: he has'concealed what he ought to have 
made known. * : 

1 1" ■ ■■■ , ■ I I ■ I " **»■ ^ 

' For which vide Errata in the ClmkaUourml, No. xlv. back of the 
title-page. * 


36 Mr. JacksM^fl Anst^r to Proif. Lee 

There is such a remarkable incongruity between the English 
and the Arabic languages, that many difficulties necessarily occur 
to the translator : if he adheres rigidly to the grammatical inter- 
pretation of words, he must sacrifice common sense ; if he adheres 
toHhe latter, or to the spirit and meaning of the author translated, 
he must deviate sometimes from flie giammatical interpretation 
or signiiication of words given in various dictionaries, and 
grammars, at least so far as to convert a pronoun into an adverb ; 

such is the case in translating the word by the word * also 
instead of the word tliaty whicli latter word is its meaning accord- 
ing to Richardson’s Arabic Gramniar. 

I agree, however, with the Professor, that it is a pronoun, but 

how can ^ be otherwise translated than as I 

have tran^ated it, viz. by the adverb alsoy for then il conveys 
evidently the sense of tlic^ original. But, if translated according 
to its literal and grammatical signification, viz. by the remote 
demonstrative pronoun, the meaning is lost and the trans- 
lation becomes obscure and unintelligible! 

It appears that Mr. Lee is a strong advocate for hi oral trans- 
lations, although they be made from an ancient and Oriental 


* This will appear evident from the following idioms, which are used 
in all the various dialects of the Arabic language with which I am ac- 
quainted. 

1st. Sultan wa ®1 Bashaw hadV. 

find. Iinshaw Sultan wa Alkaid. ^ 

These two are complete sentences, which if translated literalljj, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lee’s suggestion, would be incomplete and unintelligible; they 
would in that case be thus rendered. * 

1st, The Sultan was present and that ftie Bashaw. 

2nd. The Sultan departed and that the Alkaid, (gpvernor or captain). 
But if these sentences are translated as 1 have translated the pyr^mi- 
dical inscription, translating the word delk by also, they will convey the 
true meaning of these sentences — 

1st The Sultan was present and also the Bashaw, 
find. The Sultan departed and also the Bashaw. 

Note . — ^The remote pronoun kaddelk is also used in similar sentences 
as well as delk, and cannot be translated into English, preserving the 
sense of the original, without^ using the adverlf tf/so, or the words at well 
m. I have pfel'erred gyving these examples in the European character, 
bt^ause my interpretation, which Mr. Lee disputes, will be corroborated 
by many intmligent gentlemen in London, on the continent, and el;^ 
where, who are acquainted with the Arabic language orally, and are com- 
petent to decide thid questiotk from hsfviiig resided among natiooi who 
apeak the Arabic lan^age. / 
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langimge^ , into a modern occidental one, whose idioms. are re- 
markably heterogeneous and dissimilar! 

,, Mr, Lee further says, Mr. Jackson, instead of proving that 
ib^ inscription is not imperfect, has plainly asserted that it is 
insinuating by these words that I had endeavoured to prove, 
what I could not substantiate. There is much of sophistry in this 
kind of argument, which, if allovvableMii scholastic disputations, is 
unworthy of the diligent enquirer after truth ; for by a reference 
to my paper (Classical Journal, No. xliv. p. 448.) it will be 
evident to every one who may give himself the trouble to inves- 
tigate my words, that 1 say, this pyramidical inscription is per- 
fect in its construction, but imperfect in having neither beginning 
nor end ; which latter character entitles it to the denomination 
which 1 have given it, an Egyptian fragment.*' 

Note. — If I were of a disposition to regulate my individual 
felicity by the opinions of men, hdw dreadfully would that 
felicity now' be lacerated by Mr. Lee's, anathema I One cele- 
brated author tells the public, that my thorough knowledge 
of the Arabic language gives me a singular advantage over 
every other traveller, and enables me to enter the arena of 
Jifrica/i geography with peculiar advantages ; some of the most 
celebrated critics of the age have done me the honor to say, that 
I am perfect master of, and never fail to do justic e to, my sub- 
ject — that I rigidly adhere to it, that 1 write under the direction 
of candor and good sense, and that the practical skill that I 
possess in the Arabic language, has given me extraordinary 
advantages; another says, lhajt I possess such extensive and 
minute knowledge of all that is connected with Africa, (in which 
the knowledge of the language is necessarily included,) that I 
never fail to communicate instruction as well as amusement. 
And now all this intelligepce, so gilttifying to human vanity, is 
to be wiped off by Professor Lee's anathema, who declares, on 
bis own ipse dixit, 

Ist. That 1 have almost every thing to learn respecting tlie 
Arabic language. 

2ndly. That the Arabic of the country where I have resided 
is the most barbarous and corrupt in the world, and that I know 
no other — as if 1 had not4iad more advantageous opportunities of 
studying the ancient atid pure Arabic^than the Professor has had. 

Srdly. That I have given a false translation ofian erroneous 
ijfiscription, affording unanswerable evidehce that I am a mere 
Tiro in Arabic. 

If my individual felicity depended on Mr. Lee, how my 
feelings would have been harrowed '^up by his anathema ! But 
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if Professor (toes not tningle more wisdom with tiis 

k|||g{M^iedge^ be will probably entangle himself in verbose control 
versy^ as the lion in the fable entangled himself in a net, and he 
will require the assistance of a mouse to set him free ; or some- 
tbiug min grere DELK to prove his imperfect 

knowledge of this OrienlaUanguage. 


GREEK RITUAL. 


In No. XLiv. p. 367. w'e inserted a MS. fragment of a Greek 
Uitual, (such being the fct ni in which it was transmitted to uS,) 
which w'e had at that time every reason to consider as otvexhrof. 
We have since then received a comniuuicatioii respecting it from 
T)r. ScHiNAS, who informs us that such is not the case, but 
that it may be found in books containing the service of the Greek 
Church, as well as in a Harleiaii MS. in the British Museum;^ 
The learned gentleman has favored us with a supplement to the 
parts, which were deficient in the comnieiicenient and close of 
our MS., which we now lay before our readers : 

’'AyysXos ^^aiTO(rrarrj$, ovpavoSev evefifSt^, stTr^lv rp ieoT^Kw to, 
XpufM, O’uv rji a<jrooiJi.iTcp (pcov^j ' <rooiJi,uToiiievov <re Bseopwv Kvpts^ 
iS/araTO xai hruro xgavya^oou, oevr^u Totuvra* 

Xcup9 h* f] sKXapL^er 

Xotlpi 81 * {j kpa lxXef\|/gr 
- Xaipt ToC Vi<rovTo$ j kykxXyjin;' 

Xciipe toDv daxgiftvv JES^$ fj }iijrpm’is* 

Xxlpe * 8v(ravaj3aTov ivBpxitlvoi^ Xoy((rfio7^, 

XoTipB fiiiog dv(r9ea>pYiToy, xett '/ 4 yy/Xwv ( 5 <ffiaXftoi^ 

‘ Xalpe, 3ti vnap^n^ ^u<rtXew; xuBsSga. 

Xai^t, on ^a&ril^ug Toy fiottTTufyyTst ifivru* 

Xalps acTTij j, efi^otlpcov tov 

Xalpi yaorijp, evWou O’apxctia'eco^* 

Xaipe 81 * *vfoypy«ir«i % xt/vij. 

Xxlps 81 * irgq(rxvveiToti 6 ^rXad^Tijf, 

I I XoilpB NviJi^fm iVVfl^tVTi, 

^Xtirovca ^ dyla eavrrjv h uyyel», tw FotBpt^Pi istgTaKe^" 

TO vupito^iv trow TVjg 8w<7f«pa8fxTov foou rjj falyttoch 

:A9ifog^ yap Ttjy x^iv 9rwf?Jy8tg, Hpa^m: 

• V^iixXijXoyia. * '' 




♦ 

l^wHTiv iyyaHTTpy n<^iev<y^ irpig^l^ Xeitbofi 

yoSvra* ex XayovoDV eiyywv^ tiiov ttws wti Ta^^J^var Povarov, Xi5^ |ii. 04 *' 
exstvo; £^r,<rev ev folSep. ?iXrjV. x^ftuy^^ttjv oSrco* 

Xaige jSowXyj, x t. X. us in pa^e Sf)?. 

* mvufuvyirs Mrinp, ^ Tixouffo. riv nivtooii'Aylcov dytcoTarov Ao^ 
yov, he^afisvrj t^v vvv %po(r<popAy' dich Tfdayc ^Oora* <rv(jLipopd$ u'ltixyras, 
xu) Tvji fueWoucrrjf XvTp6o<rcti xoXavsuis tovs ao) jSoaJvraj' *WXX)]Xovia. 

Vide p. S7«. 

The words, to which an * is prefixed, are not in the^ Greek 
Thesaurus of Henry Stephens. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM* 

Defence of the present reading of Livy^ 1. iii, 5. And 
Remarks on Lukcy v, 6. 


Interim in castris Furius Consul, cum prirno quietus 
obsidionem passus esset, in incautum bostem decumana 
porta erupit ; ct cum persequi posseti metu substitit, ne 
rtua ex parte altera in castra vis fierct* Furium Legatum 
{frater idem Consulis erat) longius extulit cursus, nec sues 
ille redeuntes, persequendi studio, neque hostium ab tergo 
incursum vidit ; ita, exclusus, multis saepe et frustra cona- 
tibus captis ut viam sibj ad castra faceret ; acriter dimi- 
cans cecidit. Et Consul, nuncio circumveitti fratris, 
conversus ad pugnam, dum se temere magis quam satis 
caute in medium dimicationem yifert, vulnere accepto 
®egre ab circumstantibus ^reptus, et suorum animos turba* 
vit, et ferociores bpstes fecit : qui, caede Legati et Consulis 
vulnere accensi, nulla deinde vi sustineri poluere; cum 
corapulsi in castra Romani, rursns obsiderentur, nec spe 
nec viribus pares: venissetquc in periculum ^umipa renim 
ni T. Quinctius peregrinis copiis cum Latino Uernicoque 
exercitu subvenisset.” 

The proposed substitutiod of turn for turn before com- 
pwfei, by your learned Correspond (bit of Thetford, (page 
278 of your last Number) may be allo\yable without 
Manuscript authority; but w^ere *I happy in the most 
intimate acquaintance with. Palaaographia, I should ppt, 
according to a culpable ca.4tom of the d^y, think of taking 
the unwarrantable liberty of expelling from manuscripts 
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words which hav5d ' withstood the critical ordeal of ages, 
to ihtriide others utterly destitiite of authority. I cannot 
iaiagine any transcriber would mistake SUIS for CUM, or 
vice versa, even supposing both words in their ancient 
costume. 

As much, however, as the passage may have tortured 
the Critics, there are nrfinbers, I am certain, to whom the 
present reading is perfectly perspicuous. To render it 
unex,c":^tioriablc, I would merely, after virihus 'pareSy^ 
substitute a colon for a comma, and translate as follows : 

In the mean time the Consul Furiiis, after having at 
first unmolested (by assault) suftered siege in his camp, 
sallied from the Decuman gate upon the incautious enemy, 
and, when he might have pursued him, halted, under the 
apprehension that an attack from some other quarter might 
be made in his camp.^ This sally carried out too far the 
Lieutenant Furius, (brother of the Consul) and, in the 
eagerness of pursuit, noticed neither his own men retreating, 
nor an assault of the foe in his rear. Thus int( rcepted, 
after repeated efforts to make his way to the camp, he 
fell while vigorously encountering the enemy. And the 
Consul, on the irifonnation of his brother being surrounded, 
resolved upon battle, and hurrying with more temerity than 
caution, into the midst of the engagement, he received a 
wound, and was with difficulty rescued by his soldiers around 
him. This both depressed their spirits, and rendered the 
enemy more ferocious ; who, {elated at the death of the Lieu- 
tenant, anjJ the Consul’s wound, could by no effort any 
longer be kept in check : when the Romans driven back into 
their camp were again suffering siege, with prospects and 
forces unequal to their dj^ponent^ : and their very existence 
would have been at stake, unless T. Quinctius with the 
foreign troops, and the army of Latium ahd of the Hernici, 
had reinforced them.” 

The adverb turn, which your correspondent D. B. H. would 
substitute, does not govern the subjunctive mood after it ; 
and cum being dismissed from the text, leaves obsiderentur 
quasi disjectiim clausulee mcvibrum, without its governing 
particle. Suis, which hp would attach *to copiis, is redundant, 
nugatory,' and unworthy the historian. Nam si subvenit 
1^; Quinctius cum peregrinis copiis, subvenit proculdubio 
cum iis quibiis praeerat; nempe suis : — vox quae jure otia- 
tttr. We have yet much to Icdrn as to the true use of the 
Latin moods anil tenses, as well as the particles. If Livy 
had inteuded to inform us that the Romans; would have been 
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besieged again, iu qaiQp, pnless tiie arrival of Qainctias 
had taken place, then Im might have been used ; but the 
verb olsideri must indispensably have been in thb perfect 
tense “ ohsessi ment” as a correlative with “ subvenisset” 
Now the writer plainly narrates, that Furius and his forces 
were really besieged at the arrival of Quinctius; and brings 
in view before his readers the falling fortune and sad 
dilemma of the Roman army, contrasted with their situa- 
tion at the former period, when they were indeed besieged ; 
but, as pointedly remarked, quieti, unmolested : the enemy 
durst not attack them. 

On the subject of tenses permit me to notice the Cth 
verse ot tlic 5th of Luke. Kcii tooto mtfiiravre; (rtii'lxXeiiray 
ttoA'j* Siepp^yvuTO Ss to S/xtuov uutwv. 

The latter part of this verse in ou» version is translated, 
” their u(?t brake.” llorc I humbly conjecture there is room 
for emendation. The entire breaking of the net is inconsis- 
tent with (lie sequel, which informs us that a miraculous 
quantity of fislics was safely taken. But the original is 
qualified, end the verb is in the incipient, progi-essive, or 
what is commonly termed the impertect tense. The exact 
meaniiig accordingly is, “ Their net was breaking'*~ox 
" Their net was beginning to rend” That is, it was partially 
broken, we may suppose, by some of the meshes giving 
way ; and to prevent its total rupture, fishermen were 
instoutly called from the other ship to render immediate 
assistance. • 

Liverpool, August 1821. *J. W. 
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A WLISSIMO, DOCTISSIMO 
M. FRANCISCO SPITZNERO, 

Colhga desideratissimo, abeunti, S. P. D. Ltjeei fVittetibergensis 
Praceptores M, P. 2\ Friedemann, Conr, C. G. Wundevy 
Sfi^br. M. C, A. Brept^er, Collab. 

•# 

ouTij kTotlpov — ^yvuToii oifliT £ovro$l 

QuInt. Smyrn. II, 394 . 

Quod cunctala din liii^a perhorruit, 

Jamjam trisle Vale dicere poscid)ur*» 



3 *', Lxain Poent’ 

Qutt nostris sociiim amplexibus eripit, 
Non vitanda dtaa adast; 

vigtim Superis. Qnis remorabttur 
Fatorum rapide fraena volantium i 
Vix lenire satb moilibus aspera 
Mortali generi datur! 

Ibis^ quo obvia Te brachia flagitant : 
Incorrupta Fides nudaque Veritas 
Et canis radians Fama jugalibus 
Te cum conjuge praeeunt. 

Nos desiderium grande Tui manet, 

Seu uos Fieriis cum juveiium choro 
i^fdetiti.stiidiis invigilabimus, 

Seu laxabimur otio. 

Tu deeris^ quoties orbila mobilis 
Anni blanda refert signa faventia^ 

Queis persolvere aolennia suevimug 
Nostro cum prece ApolUni. 

Tu deeris, quoties bora volubilts 
Siiadet magnaninii visere limpidos 
Lutheri latices, et gelidum nemus, 
Dignuni carmine Lesbio. 

Nam flumen prius Albis rapiet retro, 
Nostro qiiani Tua imiigo ex animo cadat 
E^si quid pietas proiueruit, memor 
Nostrum Tu quoque respice. 

Quo virius Tua e curfque vocaverlt, 
Semper Candida Spes Itetaque Faustitas 
Jungaiit se Laribus, nec comitem Tibi 
Custos Mercurius oeget. 

20 , 1820 . 
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into the Sj/mbolicat Language of Ardent Avi and 
Alythqlogy. 

By R. P. knight. 

J^Aiir Ilf. — \Conlinmd from No,XLVL p. 


54. As men improved in the practice of the imitative arts, 
they giadually changed the animal for the human ibrm ; pre- 
serving still the characteristic featuree, which marked its sym- 
bolical meaning. Of this, the most ancient specimens now 
extant arc the heads of Venus or Isis, (for they were in many 
respects the same personification,) * upon the capitals of one of 
the temples of Phil®, an island in the Nile between .®gypt and 
Ethiopia : and in these we find tb^ horns and ears of the cow 
joined to the beautiful features of a woman in the prime of life.^ 
In the same manner Greek sculptors oi tlie finest ages of the 
art represented lo ; ^ who was the same goddess confounded 
with an historical or poetical personage by the licentious ima- 
ginations of the Greek mythoiogists ; as we shall further show 
in the sequel. Her name seems to have come from the north; 
there being no obvious etymology for it in the Greek tongue ; 
but, in the ancient Gothic and Scandinavian, lo aiid Gio sig- 
nified the earth ; as Isi and Isa signified ice, or water in its 
primordial state ; and both were equally titles of the goddess, 
that represented the prodtictive nutritive power of the 
earth ; and, therefore, may afford a more probable etymology 
for the name Isis, than any that has hitherto been given 'I'he 


! *H yap Itris ^<rri fitu ro ttjs tpvtrevs OriKv, Kai BeKJtKov airaaas yci/c(rcc0f, KttSo 
riOritfTi KaivavSexn^ JI\aTavos, (nro Se ray jULvpuoyu/Aos KinXifrai, Sia ro 

ira<ras inro rov Koyou Tp€Trop.€vri floras S^co'Sai Kai (5«af. Plutarch, dc Is. Sc Osir. 

Isis juncla religione celebratur, quae cst vcl tcrrit, vcl natura rerum Soli subjacens. 
Macrob. Sat. 1. c. xx. • . » Nordeh’s -/Egypt. • 

^ To yap TTfs Iffiof ayaXfiay eov ywauKijilfy fiovicfpvy *€ari, Karaw^p *EA.Xiji'«s Ttjy 
lovy ypatpovai. Herodot. iib. ii. 

^ OI. Rtifiboik. Adant. p. 1. c. xviii. & xx. p. 854. p. 11. c. v. p. 208 — 214, 
340, & 151. Edda Snorron. Myth. iv. 

Vol. XXIV. ' C7. J/. **No! XLVU. C 
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god or goddoss of Nature is however called Isa in the Sanscrit ; * 
and many of the j^gyptian symbols appear to be Indian ; but, 
on ,ttie contrary, it seems equally probable that much of the 
HiiMoo mythology, and, as we suspect, all their knowledge of 
alldiabetic writing, as well as the use of money, came from the 
Greeks through the Bactrian and Parthian empires ; tlie sove- 
reigns of both which appefir to have employed the Grecian let- 
ters and language ifi all their public acts.^ 

55. The Egyptians, in their hymns to Osiris, invoked that 
god, a s^ the being, who dwelt concealed in the em- 
braces of the Sun ; 5 and several of the ancient Greek writers 
speak of the great luminary itself as the generator and nou- 
risher of all things, the ruler of the world, the first of 
the deities, and the supreme Lord of all mutable or 
perishable being.^ Not that they, any more than the iEgyp- 
tians, deified the Sun considered merely as a mass of luminous 
or fervid matter ; but as the centre or body, from which the 
pervading Spirit, the original producer of order, fertility, and 
organisation, amidst the inert confusion of space and matter, 
still continued to emanate through the system, to picserve the 
mighty structure which it had formed.^ This primitive per- 
vading Spirit is said to have made the Sun to guard and govern 
all things ; ^ it being thought the instrumental cause, through 
which the powers of reproduction, implanted in matter, con- 
tinued to exist : for, without a continued emanation from the 
active principle of generation, the passive, which was derived 
from it, would of itself become exhausted. 


< * Sacontala. TUcre were two goddesses of tlie name of Isis worshipped in 
Greece, the one Pelasgian and t^c other ^ Egyptian, before the Pautheic Isis 
of the latter ages. , 

Earn' ItriSos w*' rj\v /ciev n€Xcwr 7 ia>', Ttiv 56 hiyvirriav avra/y ciroyojua-- 

fotnrr km duo ^€pamdQS, tv Kavafiip Ka\oufi&fov ro iiepov. P»iisan. in Cor. c. iv. s. 7. 
r * Ol 56 65 TTjU IvSoojv €(Tir\€0VT(5 <popTiwv 'EXXtjwkw*' tous IpBovi aycayifia 
aWa ayTaXKaffffearOai, vo/jLiofia Se ovk fvurraffBaty km ravra xpuoou rc cuftOoyou km 
XoAkov vapovTos fftptau Pausan. in Lacoii. c. \ii. s. 3. 

3 Ei^ 5€ TOi5 Upon vpvois Tov Offipidos avaKaXouyTM roy ev ran ayKa\ais 
rofievoy tou r)\iov. Plutarch, de Is, et Osir. 

♦ *HA.ios vayyfvfTwp. Orph. 

Tvjv yovv iravra fio(rKovc^y tf>^^ya 

mdetcB* avaKTos ^Awv. Sophocl. Gild. J’yr. v. 1424. 

ov, Tor varruy Beuv « 

Bedvfrpopov al^tov. Sophocl. CEd.'Tyr. v. C60. 

—Hi— roy Kvpiov km riycpoya rris piyarrii Zvoias dvaryjs. Plutarch. Qu^est. Rom. 

® See Plutarch. Qu. Rom. p. 138. i Fragm. Oiphic. 

® Kai (nvrov K^Mufft 56 VKrxy ayarfffiy, Fragm. Orphic, No. xxv. 

'«(]!. Gesiu 
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5 (i. This continued emanation the Greeks personified into 
two distinct personages ; the one representing celestial love,, 
or attraction ; and the other, animal love^ or desire : to w^bich 
the -SEgyptiaiis added a third, by personifying separately the 
great fountain of attraction* from which both were derived. 
All the three were, however^ but one ; the distinctions arising 
merely out of the metaphysical subtil^ of the theologists, and 
the licGi)tious allegories of the poets ; which have a nearer re- 
semblance to each other, than is generally imagined. 

57. This productive etherial spirit being expanded through, 
the whole universe, every part was in some degree impregnated 
with it ; and therefore every part was, in some measure, the 
seat of the Deity ; w hence local gods and goddesses were every 
where worshipped, and consequently multiplied without end. 
'^Thousands of the immortal progeny of Jupiter,” says Hesiod, 
'^inhabit the fertile earth, as guardians to mortal men.”* An 
adequate knowledge, either of the number or attributes -of these, 
the Greeks never presumed to think attainable; but utodeslly 
contented theinsdves with rovering and invoking lliciu wdienevor 
they felt or wanted their usMistauce.* If a shipwit eked mariner 
W'ere <‘ast np<jn an unknown shoio, he immediately oft’ered up 
his prayers to the gods of the country, w hoever they were ; * 
aiid joined the inhabitants in whatever modes of worship they 
employed to propitiate ihcni ; + concluding that all expressions 
of gratitude and submission timsl be pleasing to the Deity ; and 
as for other expressions, he was not acquainted with them ; 
cursing, or invoking the divine wrath to avenge the quarrels of 
men, being unknown to the public worship of the ancients. 
J'he Athenians, indeed, in the fury of their leseiitiueiit for the 
insult offered to the mysteries, commanded the priestess to 
curse Alcibiades : but she had^be spivit to refuse ; saying, that 
she was the priestess oPprayers, and not of curses.^ 


' Tpis yap fivpioi aaip ctt* x®*^*'* rrovKvfiorftp^ 
kdavaroi Zr^vo^f (f>v\aHfs Ovriroiv apBptavofv. 

Epya K. rjfi, v. '252. See also Max. Tyr. Diss. xiv. s. 8, 

* &€ov vofii^f Kat (rejSov, i^Tfi de ftJi, 

Tr\€iop yap ouSey a\Ko Ji ^tjtuu exets' 

€i t’ ear IV, ei r' ovk eariv ftaOetv, 

ovra rovrov /cat aefiov, Fhilcinan. Fragni. incert. No. 5. 

T*s eariv 6 Beos, ov Be^ps av ^oyBaveuf j , « 

oure^ets rov ov BeKovra fxavBaveiv Be\wv^ Menandi. Fragin. inccrla. No. 24G. 

3 Odyss. E. 415. 4- Ib. r. 

s Oi;5' aWois cTrapaffBai vopu^erai rovs Upeis (ruv Vatiamv) eirifiveBt} yow ABw/jai 
f/ Upeia /i7) OeKriaaaa KarapaaaaOai pp A\KtfiiaSp, rou Srjjnov /ceMmroT' e(f>V 
^vxv^T ovKaBapas, iepm yeyoy^vai, rluiau li. 
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58 . The same liberal and humane spirit still prevails among 
thQise nattims vrhose religton is founded in the same prkiciplee. 

The Siamese,” saye . a traveller of the seventeenth century, 
f^vsjiiun disputes, and believe that almost all religious are good.*^ ‘ 
When the ambassador of Lewis XIV. asked their king, in liis 
nutster’s name, to embrace Christianity, he replied, that it 
was strange that the king pf France should interest bimself so 
much in an aifeir witich. concerned only God; whilst He, 
whom it did concern, seemed to leave it wholly to our discre* 
lion. Had it been agreeable to tbe Creator that all nations 
should have had the same form of worship, would it not have 
been as easy to his Omnipotence to have created all men with 
the same sentiments and dispositions ; and to have inspired them 
W'ith the same notions of the true Religion, as to endow them 
with such different tempers and inclinations i Ought tirey not 
rather to believe that tbe true God has as much pleasure in 
being honored by a variety of forms and ceremonies, as in being 
praised and glorified by a number of different creatures ? Or 
why should that beauty and variety, so admirable in the natural 
order of things, be less admirable, or less worthy of the wisdom 
of God, in the supernatural I 

59. The Hindoos profess exactly the same opinion. They 
would readily admit the truth of the Gospel,’’ says a very learn- 
ed writer, long resident among them, but they contend that 
it is perfectly consistent with their Saslras. 'Fhe Deity, they 
say, has appeared innumerable • times in many parts of this 
world, and of all worlds, for the salvation of his creatures : and 
though we adore him in one appearance, and they in others ; 
yet we adore, they say, the same God ; to whom our several 
worships, though different in form, are equally acceptable, if 
they be sincere in substance.” ^ • 

60 . The Chinese sacrifice to the Spirits of the air, the moun- 
taius, and the rivers ; while the emperor himself sacrifices to 
the sovereign Lord of Heaven ; to whom these spirits are sub- 
ordinate, and from whom they are derived.^ The sectaries of 
foe have, indeed, surcharged this primitive elementary worship 
with some of the allegorical fables of their neighbours ; but still 
as their creed, like that of the Greeks and Romans, remains 
undefined, it admits of no dogmaticaT theology, and, of course, 


' Journal dli Voyage du Siam. 

* Voyage de Siam, lib, v. 

3 Abiatic Researches, rol. i. p. 274. 

♦ p. 3\s. 
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of no parsecutioii for opinion.* Obscene frnd ^ngukiary rites 
have, indeed, been wisely proscribed on many occasions ; bat 
still as actions, and not as opinions.' Atbeistn is said to 
have been punished with death at Athens : but, nevertheless, 
it may be reasonably doilbyted, whether the atheism, against 
which the citizens of that republic *e 7 (presaed such fory, coti- 
sisted in a denial of the existence of the gods: for Diagoras, 
who was obliged to fly for this crime, was accused of rpealing 
and calumniating the doctrines taught in the mysteries ; ^ and, 
from the opinions ascribed to Socrates, there is reason to 
believe that his offence was of the same kind, though he had 
not been initiated. 

6l. These two were the only martyrs to religion among the 
ancient Greeks, except such as were punished for actively vio- 
lating or insulting the mysteries; the Only part of their worship 
which seems to have possessed any energy : for, as to the popu- 
lar deities, they were publicly ridiculed and censured with im- 
punity, by those who dared not utter a word against the very 
populace that worshipped them;^ and, as to forms and ceremo- 
nies of devotion, they were held to be no otherwise important, 
than as they constituted a part of the civil government of the 
state; the Pythian priestess having pronounced from the tripod, 
that whoever performed the rites of his religion ac- 
cording to the laws of his country, performed them 
in a manner pleasing to the Deity.^ Hence the Romans 
made no alterations in the religious institutions of any of tlie 
conquered countries; but allow^ the inhabitants to be as absurd 
and extravagant as they pleased; and even to enfoVce their ab- 
surdities and extravagancies, wherever they bad any pre-existing 
laws in their favor. An JEg^ptian nnagistrate would put one 
of his fellow-subjects to death for killing a cat or a monkey;^ 
and though the reKgious fanaticism of the Jews was too sangui- 
nary and violent to be left entirely free from restraint, a chief of 
the synagogue could order any one of his congregation to be 
whipped for neglecting or violating any part of the Mosaic 
Ritual.^ 


' See tile' proceedings against the BacchanaliaAs at Rome. Liv. His. xxxix. 9. 

^ Aidyopas AOrp/atos riVj aX\a rovroy fivtfrripiat 

T€ri/A«pifKar€. Tatian. ad. Graec. * 

3 Sec the Prometheus of iEschylus, and the Plutus and Frogs of Aristophanes, 
which are full of blasphemies ; the former serious, and the latter comic, or rather 
farcical. • 

♦ Xenoph. Memorab. lib. i. c. iii. s. 1 . TArlulliaii. Apol. c. xxiv. 

® See Acta A post. _ 
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TThe principle of the system of emanations was, that all 
Aings were of one substance; from which they were fashioned, 
into which they were again dissolved, by the operation of 
one plastic spirit universally diffused and expanded.’^ The libe- 
ral and candid polytheist of ancient Greece and Rome thought, 
lUce the modem Hindoo, <hat all rites of worship and forms of 
devotion were directed to the same end; though in different 
modes, land through different channels. “ Even they who wor- 
ship other gods,” says the incarnate Dcity'^in an ancient Indian 
poem, “ worship me although they know it not.”^ 

63 . By this viniversal expansion of the creative Spirit, every 
production of earth, water, and air, participated in its essence; 
which was continually emanating from, and reverting back to 
source in various modes and degrees of progression and re- 
‘^ession, like water to a^ld from the ocean. Hence not only 
inen, but all animals, and even vegetables, were supposed to be 
irhp^lpiated with some particles of the Divine nature; from 
which tlieir various qualities and dispositions, as w'ell as their 
powers of propagation, were thought to be derived. These 
appeared to be so many different emanations of the Divine 
povyer operating in different modes and degrees, according to 
the. nature of the substances with which they were combined: 
whence the characteristic properties of particular animals and 
plants were regarded, not only as symbolical representations, but 
as actual emanations of the supreme Being, coiisubstantial with 

I. 1 ■ I ■ ■ ■■ - 

• T«v Bti np&ruv q>i\aar<nfnj(TavTuVf ol nXeiaroi ras fy vKris uSei fiovav q}ri9i^(rav 
(tpxtts eipoi irayTay' yap ftmy enravra ra oyra, fcai oO yiyyerai "irpuTov, Kai 
' €iff 4 (pOeip^rai reXfuratay, rvjs fiev ov<rta5 imofi€yov<r7}S, rots oe Traffeac fi^ra/BaWocf- 
tnqSf rovro oroix^toy /cat ravrriv '>'«*' ovrwv' icai Sta rovro, ovre yiy~ 

V€(r6a* ov$«y oioyrai, outc avokXvaBai, rris Toiavrqs (pvaevs act (Tw^opevrjs. Aris- 
tot. Mctapliys. A. /ActJ*. c. ili. ^ 

vovy Se ns €m»y eiyai, Kodavfp ^ tqis ^mis /cat ey rri roy ainoy /cat rou 

Kt^fjLOv xai TTjs To^ecjs Traornts, Ibid. * 

apxaiof fify ovy ns \oyos /cat irarpios can iratrty ayBporrrois, &s €k Beov ra vaina. 
Hm Stft ^fitv crweffTTiKov ovB^fua 5e <pv(ris aim) /coS’ iaxmiv avrop/cTjv, epripuaBa- 
era ttjs €K rovrov awqpias* 8to uai ray rraXaiuy eiireiy rives srpor)xBr)(rav, 6ri ramoL 
4irti a^yra Beay 7r\6a, /c. t, Pseud. Aristol-w dc Miirido. c. vi. 

Frincipio coelum ac terras, camp^sque JlquciiU's, 

Lucentemquc giubuiu l^ma?, Titaiiiaquu astia, 

SptrUus intus alit; totailiquc infiisa per artus 
Mens agitat molepi, et inagiio se corpure niiscef. 

Inde hominum pccuduraque genus, vitajqiio volantiui], 

Et quas marmoreo fert nionslra sub acquore pontus. 

, Virgil, ^^'neifl. vi, 7*24- 

Se'e also Plutarch, in Koin^p. 7pfet Ciccr. dc Diviuit. lib. ii. t. 40. 

^ Bagvatgeeta. 
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Ills essence, and participating in his attributes.’ For this reason^ 
the sj^mbols were treated with greater respect and v^tieration, 
than if they bad been merely signs and characters of convention; 
and, in some countries, were even substituted as objects of ado^- 
ration, instead of the deity, whose attributes they w'ere meant to 
signify. 

64. Such seems to have been the case in iEgypt; w^here va- 
rious kinds of animals, and even plants, received divine honors; 
concerning which much has been written, both in andient and 
modem times, but very little discovered. The Egyptians them- 
selves would never reveal any thing concerning them, as long as 
they had any thing to reveal, unless under the usual ties of secre- 
cy; wherefore Herodotus, who was initiated, and consequently 
understood them, declines entering into the subject, and apolo- 
gises for the little which the general plan of bis work has obliged 
him to say.^ In the time of Diodorus Siculus the priests pre- 
tended to have some secret concerning them;} but they probably 
pretended to more science than they really possessed, in this, as 
Melius in other instances: for Strabo, who was contempolrary 
with Diodorus, and much superior to him in learning, judgment, 
and sagacity, says that they were mere sacriiicers without any 
knowledge of their ancient philosophy and religion.^ The sym- 
bolical characters, called Hieroglyphics, continued to be esteem- 
ed more holy and venerable than the conventional signs for 
sounds : but, though they pretended to read, and even to write 
them,} the different explanations which they gave to different 
travellers, induce us to suspect that it was alk imposture; and 
that the knowledge of the ancient hieroglyphics, and consequently 
of the symbolical meaning of the sacred animals, perished with 
their Hierarchy under the Persian apd Macedonian kings. We 
may indeed safely conclude, that all which they told of the ex- 
tensive conquest^ and immense empire of Sesostris, &c., was 
entirely fiction ; since Palestine muSt from its situation have been 
among the first of those acquisitions; and yet it is evident from 
the sacred writings, that at no time, from their emigration to 


' Proclus in Theol. lib. i. p. et 7. 

* Tw Se €lu€K€V ayetrat^ra tpa (Bripia) X^oipu^ Karafiavriv rtp Xtrjftp cj ra Bna 
‘Trprry/AaTa, ra (f>€vyu pLaXtcra amiyeeaBai* ra Se icat €tp 7 jKa ^uvruv emilfAwrtts, 
avayKairi Kwrct^^pLfiayopLevos fivov. . Uer<»dot. 1. ii. s. S5. 

3 Oi fi€P oiv ifpeis avruv (rw fuywrtiotv) aroppr^rov n Boypavepi rovrwy 
lib. i. p. 96. cd. Wess. 

Strabo Hb. svii. p. 800. 

^ See the eurtous inscription in honor of Ptdjmy y. published by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Lomion, 1803. ' 
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Ihek eaflittli/wefe the auctent Hebrews subject to the kings of 
wbaem vast resourcea Were not derked from foreign 
IsWfiealai but from a river, soil, and climate, which enabled the 
laitor df to find food for many, and which consequently bft 
eis immense surplus of productive labor at the disposal of ihe 
stiate or of its master.* ^ 

•€5^ As early as the second century of Christianity, we find 
that an entirely new system had been adopted by the Egyptian 
priesthobd, partly drawn from the writing^/of Plato and other 
Grade and Oriental sophists, and partly invented among theni- 
eelyes. This they contrived to impose, in many instances, upon 
Plutarch, Apuleius^ and Mmrrobius, as their ancient creed; 
^sHttdtolhis lumblicbus attempted to adapt their ancient allego* 
fibs> and Hermapion and Horapollo, their symbolical sculp- 
ture; all which they very readily explain, though their expla- 
nations are wholly inconsistent with those given to Herodotus, 
Btbdoitis, and (^rmanicus ; which are also equally inconsis- 
tent With each other. That the ancient system should have been 
lost, is not to be wondered at, when we consider the many re- 
volutions and calamities, which the country suffered during the 
long period that elapsed from the conquest of it by Cambyses, ' 
to that by Augustus* Two mighty monarchs of Persia employ- 
ed die power 'of that vast empire to destroy their temples and 
cittioguish their religion ; and though the mild and steady go- 
vernment of the first Ptolemies afforded them some relief, yet, 
by kitroducing a new langua^, with new principles of science 
and hew modes of worship, it tended perhaps to obliterate the 
ancient learning of £gypt, as much as either the bigotry of their 
predecessors, or the tyranny of their successors. 

-66. It is probable, that ip .^ypt, as in other countries, zeal 
and knowledge subsisted in inverse proportions to each other : 
hence fliose animals and plants, which the {earned respected 
as eymbdis of Divine Providence acting in particular directions, 
because they appeared to be impregnated with particular ema- 
nations^ or endowed with particular properties, might be wor- 
shipped with blind adoration by the vulgar, as the real images 
ofthe gods. The cruel persecutions of Cambyses and Ochus 
ipust necessarily have swept off a large pr 9 portion of the former 
ch^s: whence this blind adoration probably became general; 
different cities and districts adcqiting different animals for their 
tttlitar deities, in the same manner as those of modern Europe 
' put themselves under the protection of different saints ; or 

/ — 

! See Herodot, lib. ii. c. 15. 
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those of ’Cliina under tluit of partiGular^subordioate spirits,, 
PQsed. to act as u^cdiatore and advocates t^ . supi:^^ 
God.* . ’ ^ 

67* From the system of emaoations, came tliC; opmion, so 
prevalent among the ancients^ that future events mignt he pre^ 
dieted by observing the instiiArtive motions of animals, and more 
especially those of birds ; which, beiAg, often inexplicable frptp 
any known principles qf mental operation, were suppo^d to 
proceed from the immediate impulse of the peity. The skijl^ 
foresight, and contrivance, which many of them display in 
placing and constructing their nests is wholly unaccountable;; 
and others seem to possess a really prophetic spirit, owing tp 
the extreme sensibility of their organs, vihicb enables them to 
perceive variations in the state of the atmosphere, preceding a 
chabge of w'eather, long before they are perceptible to us.* 
The art of interpreting their various ifights and actions, seen^s 
to have been in repute during the Homeric times; but to have 
given way, by degrees, to the oracular temples ; which natu- 
rally acquired pre-eminence by affording a permanent establish- 
ment, and a more lucrative trade, to the interpreters and deli- 
verers of predictions. 

68, The same ancient system, that produced augury, pro- 
duced oracles : for the human soul, as an emanation of the 
Divine Mind, w'as thought by many to be in :its nature prophe- 
tic ; but to be blunted and obscured by the opaque incumbrance 
of the body; through which it, however, pierced in fits of 
ecstasy and enthusiasm; such as were felt by the Pythian pries- 
tesses and inspired votaries of^ Bacchus.^ Hence proceeded 
the affected madness and assumed extravagance of those vota- 
ries; and also the sanctity attiibuted to wine; which, being 
the means of their inspiration,* was sdpposed to be the medium 
of their communion with the deity ; to whom it was accordingly 
poured out upon all solemn occasions, as the pledge of union 
and bond of faith ; whence treaties of alliance and other public 
covenants were anciently called libations.^ Even drinking it to 


^ Du Hatde, toI. H.V* 49! 

^ Virgil. Georgic. i« 415. Ammia^. Marcellin. lib. xxi. c. 1. 
^ .Plutarch, de Orac. Defect p. 481. » « 

Ttyap 

Kat TO fAavTuentt ito^kriv 

'Orav 7 rtp 6 Qeos fis to erw/u* iroAwi, 

Atyeiv TO /acAAi^ tows fiffin/POTas iroifi. 

♦anONAAl. Il;8.&c, •i * 
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intoxication, waa in some cases an act of devotion and the 
vMie was a favorite symbol of the deity, which seems to have 
lleen generally employed to signify the generative or preserving 
"attribitte intoxicating liquors being stimulative, and therefore 
held to be aphrodisiac. The vase is often employed in its 
stead, to express the same idea, and is usually accompanied by 
^the same accessary symbols.’ - 

69. It was fcr the same reason, probably, that the poppy 
was consecrated to Ceres, and her statues .frowned with it; ^ and 
lhat Venus was represented holding the cone of it in one hand, 
while the other held an apple, and the vo\os or niodius deco- 
'rated her head for the juice of the poppy is stimulative and 
intoxicating to a certain degree, though narcotic when taken to 
excess. 

70. By yielding themselves to the guidance of wild imagination, 
and wholly renouncing common sense, which evidently acted by 
means of corporeal organs, men hoped to give the celestial fa- 
culties of the soul entire liberty, and thus to penetrate the dark- 
ness of futurity'; in which they often believed themselves success- 
ful, by mistaking the disorderly wanderings of a distempered 
mind for the ecstatic effusions of supernatural perception. This 
sort of prophetic enthusiasm was sometimes produced, or at 
least supposed to be produced, by certain intoxicating exhal- 
ations from the earth; as was the case at Delphi; where the 
design of setting up an oracle was first suggested by the goats 
being observed to skip about and perforin various extravagant 
gesticulations, as often as they ;ipproached a certain fissure in the 


' 8*0 Ka* 0 oivas xa* 8aA*a$ ko* fJL^Bas roy ficv &ri Bia 6 (ous oivovrr- 

Bai 8eiv vTreAajujSavoi/* ras 8’ 6ti Ofuv rivKi^ovro Kai awrifffav* tovto yap «m 
Saira $aAeiav’ to S« fieSvciVy fprfi’iy Ap*o’foTcAT 7 S, to /icra to avrq) 

Seleuc. apud Athenae. Dcipnos. lib. ii. c. 3. * 

lliyfiy 8’ €*y ovBap.ov irpeirou cAe 7 e (6 IIAotw*'), itAtji/ fv Toty (opraiSj tow nai 

rov oiyoy SiSovtos Ocow. Diog. I^crt, lib. iii. s. 39. 

* See coins of Maronea, Soli, Naxus, &c. 

’ Sec coins of Thebes, Haiiartus, Hipponiuni, &c. 

♦ Ccrcnlc papaver. Virg. See coins of SeJcucus IV. 

5 To jU€W dij ayaXfia (A^poSnijs) KaBrjpfyou Kayaxos ^iKvcoyios eirotrjfffy* 

>«rciroiy)T(u 5" ck xpvtrou tc Kai eAcipawroy fft^powra eiri rji Kupakp iroAow, rtay x^^P^^ 
fXfi TTi fiev iiriKaya, rp 86 p.7j\ov, Pausan. in Cor. c. x. s. 4. 

Figures holding the poppy in one liandf and fljc patera in the other, are upon the 
medals of Tarentum and L*)cTi ig Italy. * 

The laurel jvas also supposed to have a stimulative and intoxicating quality, and 
therefore llie pioper ^yinbtti for the goebof poetry and prophecy. 

7j Ba<ffvvi eytpyei irpos rovs tvdovffiaafJLOvs. ^o<poK\rjs* 

Aaf^vr}v ipayuty oBovri irpte to o-TOjua. 

Hai hvKo^puv \ 

AarpUfipqyoy ^i$a^€y ex* Katpm ova, 

Schol. in Hesiod. Tlieogoii. v. 30. 
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rock.^ It is said .to havo been founded by some Hyperboreans ; 
and principally by the bard Olen, a priest and prophet of Apollo:^ 
but women had officiated there as far back as any certain tra- 
ditions could be traced they having, probably, been preferred 
on account of the natural weakness of the sex,, which rendered 
them, more susceptible of I'ntluisiastic delirium; to promote 
which, all the rites practised before* the responses were givep, 
particularly tended. 

71 . The inspiring exhalation was at first attributed^ to the 
Earth only ; then to the Earth in conjunction with Neptune or 
the Sea ; and lastly to Apollo or the Sun.^ These were, however, 
only ddferent modifications of one cause, always held to be un- 
alterably the same, though supposed to act, at different times, in 
different ways and by different means. This cause was Jupiter, 
the all-pervading spirit of the universe^ who had the title of All- 
prophetic,^ because the other deities presiding over oracular 
temples were merely personifications of his particular modes of 
action.^ The Pelasgian, or rather JJj uidical oracle of Hodqna, 
the most ancient known, immediately belonged to him ; the 
responses having been originally delivered by certain priests, who 
pretended that they received them from the oaks of the sacred 
grove which, being the largest and strongest vegetable pro- 
ductions of the North, were employed by the Celtic nations as 
symbols of the supreme God whose primary emanation, or 
operative spirit, seems to have been signified by the misletoe 


’ Plutarch, dc Orac. Defect, p. 434. 

^ Pausan. lib. x. c. G. 

3 Ibid. 

^ Pausan. lib. x. 

^ tlauo/Jt^aiOT. , ^ 

^ See Pindar. Ol^ nip. viii. 58. Jaican has expressed Hus ancient mystic dogma 
in llie, language of fhe Stoics j and iiiodificd it to tlicir system, according to (he 
usual praclic(3 of the Synciotic sects. 

1 For.san (erris inserta regendis 

Aeu* libratum vacuo tpiic sustinct orbem, 

Totius pars rnagna .lovis Cirrhoia per antra 
Exit, et lethcrio trahitur connexa T(uinntl. 

Hoc ubi virgineo conceptiiui cst jiectore numert, 

Humanam feriens anhnam sonaf, omque vatis 
Solvit. , ^ IMiarsal. lib. v. ver. 93. 

See also Ammian. Marcellin^lib. wi. c. 1. 

7 Zew ftva, A(cSwt/at€f TleXatrytKe, rifXoOe t/aiwu, 

Adf^VTjs jLLedeau dufrxftfifpov W ^SeWoi * 

"2,01 vaiovef viro^rat, c^inrowdeff ^apaievvai. 

Iliad, n. V. 233. 

/Lscliylus has only commented upon Homer. 

‘A Tcov apeitau KOi KOirav eyu 
e(T€\ 0 coy oArroj cicr^ypapaiuiTiJ 
TJpos T7JS irarpccas Kflt 'KoKirYKoto'tTov 3 pi/oi. 

3 Maxim. Tyi. Dissert, viii. •«. 8. 
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whicih grenfr from its bark ; and, as it w^e, emanated from iia 
snll^Stance : whence probably came the sanctity attributed to 

Such symbols seem once to have been in general use ; for 
attiang the vulgar, the great preservers of ancient customs, they 
Mfitmued to be so down ^to the latest periods of Heathenism « 
^«;The shepherd,” says Maximus Tyrius, honors Pan by con- 
secrating to him the high fir, and deep cavern, as the husbandman 
doies Bkechus by sticking up the rude trunk of a tree.”* Art 
and refinement gradually humanised these primitive emblems, 
as Well as others ; but their original meaning was still preserved 
Hi the crowns of oak and fir, which distinguished the statues of 
Jt^iter and Pan, in the same manner as those of other symbolical 
l^iifils did those of other personifications.* 

*73. The sanctity, so generally attributed to groves by the bar*^ 
barian^ of the North, seems to have been imperfectly transmitted 
from them to the Greeks: for the poets, as Strabo observes, call 
any sacred place a grove, though entirely destitute of trees so 
that they must have alluded to these obsolete symbols and 
modes of worship. The SEAAOI, the priests of Dodona, men- 
tioned in the Iliad, had disappeared, and been replaced by 
women long before the time of Herodotus, who relates some 
absurd tales, which he heard in iEgypt, concerning their having 
c6me from that country.* The more prompt sensibility of the 
female sex was more susceptible of enthusiastic emotions, and 
consequently better adapted to the prophetic office, which was 
to express inspiration rather than convey meaning. 

74. ConsWering the general state of reserve and restraint in 
which the Grecian women lived, it is astonishing to what an 
excess of extravagance thgir religious enthusiasm was carried 
on certain occasions ; particularly ift celebrating the orgies of 
Bacchus. The gravest matrons and proudest princesses sud- 
denly laid aside their decency and their dignity, and ran scream- 
ing among the woods and mountains, fantastically dressed or 
half-naked, with their hair dishevelled and interwoven with ivy 


' See ibid. p. 79. j also Plin. lib. ii. c. l.*and Tacit, de M. Germ. Even as late 
as the eighth century of Christianity it was enacted by Luitprand, king of tlic Loni* 
bards, that whoever paid any adoration or performed any incantatioi\ to a tree should 
be punished by fine. Paul. Diacon. de l£g. Longubard. 

* Sec beads of Jupiter of Dodona on the coins of Pyrrhus. 

^ <51 St voiffTai KofffiowriPj aKrrn Kd\owTt$ ra hpa Travra p Strab. 1. 

is. p.'590. ed. Oxon. \ 

^ Lib. ii. 54. dec. His :jtigry o|\hc pigeons probably arose from the mystic dove 
on the head of Dione, the goddess of Dodona. 
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or vine^ and sdmeUnies with living serpents.’ In this manner 
they frequently worked themselves up to such a pitch of savage 
ferocity, as ndt'only to feed upon raw flesh, ^ but even to t^ar 
living animals to pieces with their teeth, and eat them warm and 
palpitating'.^ 

75. The enthusiasm of Use Greeks was, however, generally, 
of the gay and festive kind; which* almost all their religmua 
rites tended to promote.^ Music and wine always accompa- 
nied devotion, as tending to exhilarate men’s minds, ar>^ asair. 
inilatc them with the Deity ; to imitate whom, was to feast and> 
rejoice; to cultivate the elegant and useful arts; and thereJby 
to give and receive happiness.^ Such were most of the reli^ 
gions of antiquity, which were not, like the ^Egyptian . and 
Druidical, darkened by the gloom of a jealous hierarchy, whicb^ 
was to be supported by inspiring terror rather than by coucili- 
ating affection. Hence it was of dd observed, that the. 
iEgyptian tcm pies were filled with lamentations, and 
those of the Greeks with dancesj^ the sacrifices of the 
former being chiefly expiatory, as appears from the imprecations 
on the head of the victim;^ and those of the latter almost, 
ah' ays propitiatory or gralulatory.® Wine, which was so much 
employed in the sacred rites of the Greeks, was held in abomh 
nation by the iEgyptians ; who gave way to noqe of those ecstatic 
inptures of devotion; which produced Bacchanalian phrensy 
and oracular prophecy; 9 but which also produced Greek poe- 
try, the parent of all that is sublime and elegant in the works of 
man. The poetry of Delphi and Dodona dOes not seem, in- 
deed, to have merited this character : but the sacerdotal bards 
of tlie first ages appear to have been the polishers Viid metho- 
disers of that language, whose copiousness, harmony, and flexU 

lii ■ ■■ -■■if ■■ I, , 

« 

* PlutAFch. in Alexandr. * Apollon. Rhod. lib. i. 636, and Schol. 

3 Jul. Finnic, c. 14. Clement. Alex, Cohort, p, 11. Arnob. lib. v. 

^ Aokcis Tois ffoitn Bwcpvoi^f 

Mri Tifiovaa BeovSj tcpaTfprtw 
E-xOpay J ovToi (TToyaxcu^y 
AAA.' tvxousy Scows (nfifowr^ 

*£(cis €vix€piay, nf irou.^ Eurip. Electra. 1 93. 

s Strabo, lib. X. p. 476. . 

^ /E^yptiaca numinum^ana plena plangoribns, Ciraeca plcrumquc choreis. Apul. 
de Genio. Socrat. ' 

^ Hcrodot. lib. ii. 39- • * * 

® Expiatory sacrifices were occasionally performed by individuals, brit seem 
not to have formed any part of the established worship among the Greeks ; hence 
wc usually find them mciitioiied with* coiilcmpt. See i’lat. dc Repub. lib. ii, p. 
595. E. ed. Fic. 1620. » 

y riutarch. dc Is. et Oair. p. 353. , 
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an adequate vehicle for the unparalleled effusions' 
ol.tast^ ttiu} genius^ nvhich folloiived. 

76- Oradleshad great influence over the public counsels of 
the different states of Greece and Asia during a long time ; and 
as they were rarely consulted without a present, the most cele- 
brated of them acquired immense v/ealth. That of Delphi was 
80 rich, when plundered by the Phocians, that it enabled them 
to support an army of twenty thousand mercenaries upon dou- 
ble pay during nine years^ brides supplying the great sums 
employed in bribing the principal states of Greece to support or 
permit their sacrilege.* Too great eagerness to amass wealth 
was, however, the cause of their falling into discredit ; it hav- 
ing been discovered that, on many occasions, those were most 
favored, who paid best aiil, in the time of Philip, the Pythian 
priestess being Observed to be as much under the influence of 
Macedonian gold, as any^of his pensioned orators.^ 

77. The Homans, whose religion, as well as language, was 
a corruption of the Greek, though immediately derived from 
the Etruscans, revived the ancient mode of clivinution by the 
flights of birds, and die motions and appearances of animals 
offered in sacrifice ; but tiiougli supported by a college of augurs, 
chosen from the most eminent and experienced men in the re- 
public, it fell into disregard, as the steady light of human sci- 
ence arose to show its fallacy. Another mode, however, of ex- 
ploring future events arose at the same time ; and, as it was 
founded upon extreme refinement of false philosophy, it for a 
long time triumphed over the common sense of mankind, even 
during 'the most enlightened ag5s. This was judicial astrology; 
a most abject species of practical superstition, arising out of 
something extremely like theoretical atheism. 

78 . The great active principle of the universe, though per- 
sOttified by the poets, and dressed out with all the variable attri- 
butes of luiman nature, was supposed by the* mystic theologists 
to act by the permanent laws of pre-established rule.; and- not 
by the fluctuating impulses of any thing analogous to the human 
will ; the very exertion of which appeared to them to imply a 
sort of mutability of intention, that could only arise from new 
ideas or new sentiments, both equally incompatible with a mind 
infinite in its powers of action and perception : for, to such a 
mind, thoso events*wliich*^happened yesterday, and those which 

* Diodor. Sic. lib. xvi. s. 37. et seq. 

^ To fiavriKov yap irau ipiXapyvpov 7 €voy,’*-Sophocl. Anligon. v. 1069. See also 
Ilorodot. lib. vi. » • * 

^ Deiuojjlli. riiilip, &c. 
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are tO 'ba(>peii during the iquneasurable flux of timo^ are equally, 
present, and its will is nece^arily that which is, because , all 
that is arose from its will. iTbe act that .gave existence, gave 
all the consequences and effects of existence, which are there- 
fore equally dependent upon the first cause ; and, how remote 
soever from it, still connected^with it by a regular and indissolu- 
ble chain of gradation : so that the movements of the great lu- 
minaries of heaven, and those of the smallest reptiles that e^^e 
the sight, have some mutual relation to each other, as being alike 
integral parts of one great whole. . , , 

79. As the general movement of this great whole was sup- 
posed to be derived from the first divine impulse, which it re- 
ceived when constructed ; so the particular movements of each 
subordinate part were supposed to b# derived from the first im- 
pulse, which tliat particular part received, when put into 
motion by some more principal one*. Of course the ac- 
tions and fortunes of individual men were thought to depend 
upon the first impulse, which each received upon entering the 
world : for, as every subsequent event was produced by some 
preceding one, all were really produced by the first. The 
moment therefore of every man’s birth being .supposed to de« 
termine every circumstance of his life, it was only necessary to 
find out in what mode the celestial bodies, supposed to he the 
primary wheels of the universal machine, operated at that ino- 
inent, in order to discover all that would happen to him afterwards. 

80. The vegularity of the risings and settings of the fixed 
stars, though it announced the changes of the seasons, and the 
orderly variations of nature, coulchnot be adapted to Uie caprici- 
ous mutability of human actions, fortunes, and udventu^s : where- 
fore the astrologers had recourse to the planets ; whose^ more 
complicated revolutions offered <nore varied and more extended 
combinations. Their diffeitnt returns to certain points of the 
zodiac; their relative positions, and conjunctions with each 
other*; and the particular character and aspect of each, were 
st^pposed to influence the affairs of men; whence daring im- 
postors presumed to foretel, not only the destinies of indi- 
viduals ; but also the rise and fall of empires, and the fate of 
the world itself;* 

81. This mode of prediction* seems to have been originally 
Chaldaean ; and to have been brouglil front Babylon by the 
Greeks together with the little astfrono|ny that they knew but 


* Sec Baillie Discours sur I’Astrologie# 

^ Hcrodut. I. ii. c 109. IToAot^ ficy \ap, feat yvaptova, ffai ra StwSexa Txit 
yjtiefnjs jrapa li^afivAuviwj' fpaOvv 
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the Qbeldjftaos continued to bejtfae gfreet practitioners of it ; and 
bf (dwitir^ the hopes of aspiring individuals; or the fears of 
jealous ^nratitSj contrive# to make themselves of mischievous 
importance in Ae Roman empire the principles of their pre- 
tended science being aufficienlly specious to obtain credit,\vhen 
every other of,: the kind had been exploded* The Greeks do 
pot seem ev^ to bave;pafd much aftiention to it; nor^ indeed, to 
afiy*vmode of prediction after the decline of their oracles:^ 
neither is it, ever UienUOned among the superstitions of the 
ancient .^yptians, though their creed certainly admitted the 
principle upon which it is founded.^ It is said to have been 
believed by only a certain sect among the Chaldzbans ; ^ the 
general system of whose religion seems to have been the same 
as that of most.other natilhs of the northern hemisphere ; and 
to have taught tlie existence of an universal pervading Spirit, 
whose subo^inate emaAations diffused themselves through the 
world,^ and presented themselves in different plnCes, ranks, and 
offices, to the adoration of men ; ho, by their mediation, were 
enabled to approach the otherwise inaccessible light of the 
supreme and inefiable First Cause.^ 

82. Like ttic .Greeks, they bonored'^hese subordinate ema- 
nations, and gaite them names^ expressing their different offices 
and attributes ; such us Michael, Raplmel, Uriel, Gabriel, 8cc. ; 
which the Jews liaving adopted during the captivity, and after- 
wards engrafted upon the Mosaic system, tliey bave still retained 
their primitive sanctity. The generative or creative attribute seems 
to have held the highest rank ; but it was not adopted with the 
others by 4he Jews : for as the true Creator had condescended 
to becoine^ their national and peculiar God, (hey natuially 
abhorred all pretenders to his high office. 

83. At Babylon, as in other •countries, the attribute was di-' 
vided into two distinct personifications, the one male, and the 


' Genus hominum pntentibiis infidum, sperantibns fallax: Sec Tacit. Ann. lib. 
ii. c. 82. lib. xii. c. 52. and Hist. lib. i.. c. 22. ; alao Flins lib. xxa. c. 1. 

^ Pindar. Olymp^^^ti. 10. ^ Herodot. lib. ii. 82. 

^ jn^lwnrt>tovin’at fic Ttres (rttp XfiXSoMa’i') y^v^BKioXsyyuv, oj^s qv icfip’afcxoi'Tat of 
fT€poi, Strabo, lib, xvi. * 

^ Fons omnium spirituuni, tuju^ es^Uam per muversum raundum tanquam 
anlmam ditfuslkm ^esse, 6ft:. &c. — non Chaldea tantiim et ilDgyptus, sed unirersus 
fcFC gentilismus vetustissimus credidrt. Brucker. Hist. Grit, l^ilos. lib. i. c. 2. 
See Eiiscb. Piscp. Evong. lib. iv^ c, 5. 

Siimmum univrrsi rrpcm in luce inaccejj>ibili habitarc, nex: adiri pof*sc nisi me- 
dianUbus spiritibus iucd‘'*toribu|, uiiivcrfei (ett Oiientis dogma tuil Bruckrr. ibid. 
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other female^ calM Be^l atfd Myltlta by the Zfv$ 

and by the Greekt:* but, as the hfiterpeojde^stibdK 

vrded their personified attributes ai^d emanations much more 
than any other, the titles of their deities cannot be supposed to 
express the precise ineaniitg of those of Assyria. Beel, or as 
the Greeks write it BijXoc, was certainly the same title differ- 
ently pronounced, as the Baal'of thef Phosnidatis, which sig;- 
nihed lord or master ; uitd Mylitta seemi to have been 
respects the same as the Venus of the Greeks; she having 
been honored with rites equally characteristic and aj^roprifite. 
The Babylonian women of every rank and condition held it to 
be an indispensable duty of religion to prostitute themselves, 
once in their lives, in her temple, tq toy stranger who came and 
offered money ; which, whether ‘ tiliie or mucb^ was accepted, 
and applied to sacred purposes. Numbers of these devout 
ladies were always in Waiting^ and the stranger bad the liberty 
of choosing whichever he liked, as they stood in rows in the 
temple; no refusal being allowed/ 

64. A similar custom prevailed in Cyprus, ’ and probably in 
many other countries ; it being, as Herodotus observes, the 
practice of all mankind, llBXcept the. Greeks and ti^yptians, to 
take such liberties with their teniples, whidi, they concluded, 
must be pleasing to the Deity, as birds and animaist, acting under 
the guidance of instinct, or by the immediate impulse of Heaven, 
did the same.^ The exceptions he might .safety have omitted, 
at least as far as relates to the Greeks : for there were a thou- 
sand sacred prostitutes kept in each of the celebrated temples 
of Venus, at Eryx and Corinth:; vfho, according to ali^ccounts, 
were extremely expert and assiduous in attending to th^uties of 
their profession ; ^ and it is not likdy that the temple, ^Twhich 
they served, should be the only place eSemplc^ frcun being the 
scene of them. Dionysius 'Jf ’Halicarnassus'^daims the same 
exception in favor <j { the Romans; but, as we suspect, equally 
without reason: for Juvenal, who liVed oiily "a century later; 
when the same religion, and nearly the same manners prevailed, 
seems to consider every temple in Rome as a kind of licensed 
brothel.^ ^ ' vj:;. 


' Herodot. lib. i. * Hewdot. lib. i. ^ Ibid. c. 199. ^ Lib. ii. 64. 

5 Strabp, Jib. viii. Diodor^Sic. lib. iv. Philodciui^pigr: ,to Brunei^. Analect. 
vol.ii. p. 85. • ^ * 

^ Ntiper eniffl, ut repeto, fsaam^ridir Gahymed^n, 

Pads, et advectae secieta palatia inatris, 

' £t Ccrerem (nam quo no]^ prostat femina templo P) 

Notior Au5dio mctchus tetebnuro solabac. Sat. ix. 22. 
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340 


343 


330 


353 


340-^313. Indicitifa serant e atr 

ptU, ovibus, ct sui|^ tarm cQeuntS^ ^ , [Tbeoph^ Sign. Pluv.] 
bii5 — ^TardeauteiP^oeuntibutcaprls ‘360—333* PrpgnQ»ticum temper 
gnudet pauper vir, quia ei parum tuo$» hyeinis ex ovibua et bebua— 
calenti jnonati;pit Bcreniim annum... Sin autem boves et oves poet pie- 
34S-.-349. ^Signa tenipeslatum niim autumnum terrani cornu pe- 
anni e migratione gruutai-^Gaudot tant^ capila vero contra Boream 
etiam gruum calervis tempeatbrils ^ndunt|tum4empeatuo8aiabyeiiiein 
arator tempeative venienlijiitii.' Pari ips® Pleiades occidentes affeire so- 
jlondM. enim. bycmes coii^eqMnatur Ijnt-r® Tbeo^raato: Miwwp^ia? 
grue% dtp quidem magUy consfi- 9 nai wu^^ai. 

patim venientes citoi sid quaii^ Aw«» 
aero et ifip^ ^titn^dts/fnajus ®'Sx«we 
.jrolant ad tempua n^tijs^siimilsaxui- [Tb^pb. $ign, Pluv.] 

ta*, byemia protnpvel leroti- $54-^33(3. Pergitdicere de bubua, 
'na opfi^»— rDe quibt» ka TJieo- &c.-r-Nc verpniinium fodiant,quo- 
phrastuM Tfyuitoi pj® niain magna et immoderata fit, 

nikioi, Tifwi neque plantis byema grata, neque 


* 04 ^ff ti (towv rt, 

Xetlftt Mp^Xfioi 0 ol oi ptnikm iptkmiwm 
JCSKiov ^{seooi fiipuUpLevui hnuuriyi* 

X^pei iuA ytpebfAtv mfmtii ijorpiu; 

2 S*, iipos [Aukkop* 

'Aims ^tiiu&pps Mf/ovrut ytpavoKn* 

Itfiiiti ph neA ftaXX^ dftiXftSov fg^o/u(.ffvp(ri 

axMp !t* 6^e xa) cvx ayikyiBa ^uveltrai, 
BketJnppf ^QftooPTXi M ^oXXal, 

*AiA^okifx^i^^vos l^ikkrui Zun^u ipya>„ 

El % m) pqXtt'ftltdi fipiitwrmv imepi^p 

PxMP^i^iif^do&fif, xifak^s fi*4y^jaoro fiop^jos 
‘AvTla'relvt 0 f$v, piAket xtp riti aural 

nXq1d(8i|^^«i]bUi^ f ogeoiep* 

Mfidg Afijf dp^Oitv* hrfl fAtyag od xdir/uioy 
F/verai, «&rf ^otoT; ;^flijxeJy /Xoj o{!r' agthomy. 
*Akkd X^0p iiij mkk^ pLpyikuts'lx upovpeitSf 
^xptfAipp /iqSf M vo/p, 

ItSfTtn TroTiSSyfAfrej 



Nota et SequenteSf ^c. 

rMrff B}sy X9tduiref$iv 1^' 

ikitf elf ft^Ti Sv», ftiiti w^v/tA^i^r 


UoAXo) ydg xojbbowcriy 
Oti^E jLtsy 6pvl^m aysKong ^vtifoiiv 
*JEx v^<rooy Stb ^oAAdc) l^i^rAi^drcftfViv ipoi^Mg 
’£gX9f«.e'v9U iip€»f “‘""S 

jUr^ o2 XByBog xoi) IxSp * 

Si atm>ifig Ay^p 

AvtoCis 6§y(S:<r(riy exijv xar«i f/^irptiy two’iv, 
'EKitoiuByog ixiTevsira hioevfpv. 

OStm yu^ iLoyeqa) xk) AxijfMyeg SXkoiey ^AAoi 
ZmiLsy avSpooTTOV ra Ss irAp’iF^) irfefjifcOi 

EX'iyy«)yai xftl Ef ’ 

^Apvaa-i jtAsv ;^ej/x<5va5 IrlXfu^^^AvriD 
*£5 vQpLov oTix^E ^AAoy imiyofii^ytn r^oj^ica^ty* 
“^AAoi 5* If aysAijf xpial, ftAAot x«) e^/^vo) 


51 

360 

36J. 

S70 


aratiot)ibiis ; sed nix fit tnulta spa- A»^fAot/^irp<Kr»)juu*iyow« mi (nponrof ml 
tiosis in arvis, necduni dispretau ni^ wXiWjuup»i 

que in grand i segete, quo (piiul^t »“d to^i ^ 

anni feracitategauderepossit fniens 

vir, rheophrastus notat: Miroirwpw fPtw:lii8 Paraph. Tetr* Ptol. lu 14« 


ietv »'3jSaT« n )8oif ogiJTTwo’i xcd'aoijiAwvTai 
ct^poot %f6ff dWn^wf f vxr KfpaXaf, 
Toy [l!w<>ph. 

Sign. Temp.] Et Democr^ **e?^T* 
y^r opvtr< 70 VT» a-ufJuUm. [DeiH. 


€ir.Bme^pi4ftv] 
363—368. Proumsticum vacuae 
me$sis, f X avibua anj^aulis \u cpnti* 
heptem volantlb^ nialiim quidem 
aratoH, bohtith ' v6ro' tibtferdum pas- 


apud Fabr. B. G. iv. 338. cit. Buhle, tori, quia antiuslacta abundans se- 
p. 477 .] Porci etiam, veniepte phi^ qtiltiir-;— Nequa qui'd^iai^olUcrum 
via. s^getes dcstruunt, i^ngUs pror agmiuibus in continf nteliegeQa vir 
vethian ter dictum tit, yphen wine Wlasulls cum muftae irruant arva 
destroy the stacks of cOfn,Jte su^ie ihxt janieble temp^iifath gaudet; sed 
rain ueoming down, Virgiiiuspluvtaup iwact atikie mosM ha €i vacua et 
praemohebai, quum ' sine granls vepiat aqualore Ipsa; 

Immunii meminere iueijectare mailt- gaudet vero opUio ipsis volucribus^ 


quum non omnind panes veniant^ 
spem -eufdens sequentls anni lacte 
abundantis. 

339^371. Sieenim srumnosi et 
in^tabilea alibi alii vivitnus homi- 
ceai arque ea qum ante pedes sunt 


plot. , 

[Virgi Oeof. i. 400.] 

£t Plinin idem indicant, Turpesque 
porci alietwt tUii mMptdov fans Idee- 
rantes. 

[Plin. Hist. Natw xviii. 35.] ... 

3in— 331. Prognostitiim e stelUs otnncs eigna boghoscere ct in 
comatis— Nee item fiierint^shper poaterunveapye. 
vis® stells semper vel Sma, diio, .3T^---3I7. ragopsticiniitcinpes- 
aut plures cotnats; mult® eoim tatis ea Uodfntibiis agms — Agnis 
comaniur in anno arido. Gf. Pro- qnidem tempestates dbservare solm 
clus in Paraph. Tetr. Ptol. *®ri n T»' ,«uoi pastores, ad pabulum quum 
xarti mtqo^g h rv d(fi tXw a? magis fa^tinantes^ ciirnuit. Alli 

rVrrpoqhdirtiifn»fxiySh,ital»SraiiitMi(9Xv otkim e ftrege arietes, alii item 




>2 Notie Citfce' Sequent es 

vat^etictv epetSifihiot xi^aijTtrfy, 

OTTOT aWoiev aXXai uyav^tr&ai^f rrS^iO’tn 
Tir^ottriv oi xovfoij xgpaoi ys /^tv i/nff&repottnv. 

xu) or If ayeXijf i&xtwrta Xiv^<rcocri, 

Je/eAov elcreXiovreg Si irivroSi tto'tjs 

^axmciv yrvxv^cri XBkevj^iiwa Af$&ce^(nv. 

*£x Si jSoduv MiovT aq^at xci fioux^Xoi ivigeg 
jillfviJi>ivov SniFirt 

FAwo'^i) {hroo/Maloio voSo$ ^rf^iAi^^i^eoyrai 
xoItw ir\€vp£g h^nlpag Tavucmrou, 

’/ljUr|3oAi')]v a^oroio yepaiv eTifAvffr* iporpsig, 

'^H S’ ore |xu}ci]0p;.o7o wep/irAfioi ayipmraiy 
^EpyiiLimi o^aS/xo^Ss /3^e; jSouXueriov £pi]v, 
JS'xuSgat Xetfimog n^pieg xttl fioofioatoio, 

AMxol TBXiLUiponai ax^ilLSpfiii(tMKi^fr^(Tiai^ 

OttV alytgy ytplmc yngKTTrtuhvs'm 
EvSiPit ^itkg ^OfUT^jTTtiiagyalvovtron, 

Kat Xvxog Snvors pi^otxpA fioy^Nvxog wpvrjretr 
*H Hr agotg^wv oAfyov ^ri^uAayjxeVoj avSgwv 
'^Epyoif xatta^T^i ffxhoLQg variavn ioixoSg 
'Er^vtsv itvppwrantf 7pa oi Xe^og avroiev e7)], 


375 


380 


38 5 


390 


.395 


a^nelli in Jtin^iejudunt, innixi cor- wxivpoiffiv iVix^tvTEf. [Frag, 

nibus, aut quando alibi alii referiant da Sympath. et Antiphh. apud Fabr. 
Fadibus quatXiorlevea^ cornuti vero B. Gr. iv. ?9. cil. Buhle, p. 479.] 
duobtis. i£libnus hoe e bubus prssagium 

:» u:«i> An;m Xi 



lum redeuntcs, aimul at undimia 7»f 


herbam arrodunt erebiis* iciip^li 
lapillis. 


[^lian. Hist. Anim. vih. 8.] 
389. Alterum e bobus prog- 


380-385. Siena lempestatis e nopticum--Etiam quando mugieniet. 
bubus— Sed et a ooboa siena capere H*** congragantur venienies 

io'lent aaricol* et Armeatarii aur- staW**™ vesj^ernno tern- 
gbntisf tempestatis; 'siquiaem boves » tristes et e pratis vitulas et 

^ I.. 7.. . «. naotii . fitne« innirant AntA iPmnAfQ. 


genus icinuesiAiisj SKlUluem UOves r ’ — 

quando iingulaa anterioris , pedis P®9tu; .tunc indicant ante lempes- 
lingua citcumlinsant ; aut st&ulo tatem se cupm saturan. 
latere super dextiro jaceant extent!. 


wtll oc ^U|iva«. oakuiai I. 

390_391. Tempestatis indicium 

-KT .... 



{Thebi^i Sigli. "Seren.] Scripiun\ [Cit^ Bochart. Hieroz. i. ii. 57.] 
est in Fragm. dcgyipfiipaili. et AntU 89^-^96. Prpgnosticum e lupis— 
path, afiud Fabr. 'EySncXiifz^foi ^ Hem lupus quando alte solus ab 
fiit; nvfpm h yjiipAwvi irpto'ttfAttiwva’t Tvits aliis ejulct; vcl quaodo agricolarum 



in Ar%ti, Dwemea. 

Te'.S irep.T.XX 0 ffcew |5 

o\ra> m) vporipoi; htI <r«f*«Kri TW/fJffW 

■fkro-oalywv ‘?'- 

AiTijy, ilk l*>r airilv, ^ TfiT«Ti,v iPr .j K 
lixXa yap oiSe /t-vis rergsyiTtg «»«•«« fM«X\ov 
E58i«« ia-Kipnirav, jfXitt^mv, 

“A<rxerrot lywom 

OuSe xuver x«) yip Tf xuaw »g«&*TO »o(ririy 
■^ft^orspoJs, x**!!*"*®* i»«jjtfp-«y9‘» SpxeocDy. 

^y if 58 «toj x«) xa§wy95«ji;)f»jo x«/«’¥» 
XeipMVos jM.eX\oyTO{ l»«rf(r<refffi«» iSoTo. 

ftw «5 Wp'«‘ >ro<r<rV<rTi^i 8 « «rTp«^ 5 yT»s 
KoTti); !jxe/psyT«», Sr' op-figw 
Kaxilvoi yeifiMva /tits ^ir* fMtVTfUOWai. 

Ttoy jxiiBey xarotwijffo* xtcXov S’ l»l atj/Mtn (Tijfta 


53 


400 

405 


410 


parum cautus virorum opera ,accc- 
dat, ad tertiam auroram lempesta- 
tem observa. Homer in Odys. 

Bn <S<TTt X»w/ igl^TppOf, AXjd «!• 

noi9ii{f 

“'Otf’T* iTtr’ 1 & 9 /MV 0 ; %a\ An/»nPOf* &C. 

[Homer. Odyss. f. 130.] 

Cf. Eustath. ad h. 1. 

Theophrailus Sign. Temp. A^»ff 
MfvofAtwf ^iifAofw irnfAaiyti, Addlt; 

hv%9i Vfiwy oTaf wgif Tci ffya 

Z MJ aAiXM- VilLUUMfr ffyiUUUflt 



;Si 


0U(^ 

It9# 


OTt WiyptWW* pwpxvpwi/w* Tf 

Addit prognosticum de Leqiaiwia: 


AioyTif iv TeiTf xapffifAtif *•?**•* 

fjiia ttflM* rdUiftll* Hist* AlHOU 
vii. ft] Buble refert ad Oppian. 

»ri«V ofjw ixaHfi' 

to; i'fip , 

’E» M^ionf icoXv* 

aSi xal woXwff wiX«f rKf« Wp •XwWwTp* 

Jta^a* ' Awtiiinf »?*« lJuwjf— 

[Oppian. Cyncg. iii. 3W. 

Cf. Geop. ad h. I, Davis, ad Cic, de 
Div. 8 . et Doehart. Hicroz. 

^ 97 — 399 , Sic etiam prtoribiis m 
signis conjecturam facito futu^ 
rum ventorum, aut tempestatU aut 


pluvis, ad pr®Bentem,vel postprae- 
ientem, yel ad tertiam denique au- 
roratn. 

. 400--40ta Prognoaticqm 6 mun- 
bui— At vero neque mures vocife- 
rantes. siquandoirequentius sercni 
saliunt, simUea tripudiantibus, sine 
significatione b^biti sunt vetenbus 
hfmioibua. Al^ jpn>g^t»cu“ 
e muribus notavit ThcpphrMtus . 
Kal r& travfWu W Xiyfifxiw a^fAMr Sn^- 
fAitf vielpopvw*' W 

tnrrat. wtl ff p«nrtv. , 

[Tbeoph. Sign. Tmp*] 
408 — 404 . Pr»sagium tempesta- 
tis e canibiiS terraro effwicntibu^ 

Hequdcanea; etemip fodcre solct 
pewus ambobus teropestatOT in- 
stantem sentiena T. 
olim canem babebatqui 

.. ftam nmninaa 


rs?Skr.rur.;«n ta^tui 

sed plufes «»“*» eonUneret. Hoc 
pMecipu« fociebtf ante pluviam. 

405—406. Quin ex aqua cancer 
aggredi solettetrae tempestate Ju- 
tura aecingeodo w 
.. 40 T— 4 tO..Progiw»t<c“"* c mun 

tiue— ^ianrmuies 
lom tternentes cubitum 

quum plnvia 

uli teiqpestatem mures tunc vaticv 
nantur.* 


On th’e of tM Greeks. 

Skimi^teu^ IaS>^ov efjf \4froif 

'BXkttip^ ttPJhr rptrcer^'^ 9ttf 

ills) r Jlv irtpiovTos fviUOToO 

Sipt^ara, xbA ht* a<rrSp* rolfj 

*Vi$ kvri\Kom KOLri^^^m^ ^ xaritfir#, 4 1 b 

’OTfTCoiov xu) orvjfia p^'iKd ^ kpHtop eTtf 

^piXtaioti ^SivovTO^ efi&t»pi.h6ii ti 

iifji,<p<yrigas^ c/i yJt^ t* ^wviiptoop 

Mriv&v wtlpeiT, t;p^ou<rit>V « (r^^XsigAi^To^ utt^g 

^xrcf vufi TriXtt, x^poihTo * 420 

Twv afiuSt^ vavTotv hrxepLfXevos el$ hiecttfiv, 

Oudi TTore <rxeBl»s key ^ ul$ipt Tekpc^paio, 



ON THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 


P'An.T No. XLV. ^. 41 .] 

Havij^q preoiised thus much concerning the fables of the 
Qneelt^^ Hom^rin the lliad^^and Odyssej^, 1 

developement of some of his principal 
elucidate, for this pur- 
pose, ivlial IS 9^ul bj Proclus, in his admirable Apology for the 
fabt^ of the gi^lent of poefs.^ In the Brst place llie^efore, let 
its dirett d^r atierfldti to the pccujt i^eanibg oif the battles of the 
SiS i&esd Vaylhe the most paradoxi- 

cal of the Hoihene ^rn^ts. ^ Of the battles then, which are 
celebifat^d>S^ theo|o|pc^' poets, J|^'e tni|y perceive two concep- 

r; ^ — -i > n- 

410--4ee. Qttoiwn.i;tulhMKrJast»^ neCtibus est defcctus pulchr^ 
'ditoj barntnn vcrovcst cma sfano acjsj^ectu lunffi. Qiide simul omnia 
sigmim observare, itoagis vero duo- cbntemOlatusAd annum, haudiim- 
bus' in timuif lendeutifaua (tkuiyeni- shp'df eethera sighifica- 

entfa signa)spss esto f javtio^ca 0 & els; r n . - r 

4«s licet sempar^em (^tecsuntia / ,Geop,- •'qs-m U 

niimerarep©tena wl«igu%«p^^ yxif J 

rens sieuht etmin sub steiia tails Au* fUfkuSri^^ 
Mrk^ailoni&’ttan^UatvStiiGei^te ' ' fGlIhp; i.9.^iil.%}ire.] 
qtiahf ellam; signum jEtmetan^ « Jm* . > ^ 

Dense vero idooeum fuecit coDtem*' iAvnut viioxKxs^ xat e^tvou^’q^ 

pSfi flspeltddhtlstnstaathrfAi^ 

sit^^ini^s utrasque ; He ei|u» si-* ^•»ovw? Cf. Theophr. Sign. piuv. 

ariensium tefminoa Ptolem. Indie. Astrglog. iK . 
maxithed^bhist^tiMr , ; {Ibtd.J - 

' “ '■' * ' t * ' ' * ■ ** ' ' " " ' ' 

» This Apology forms a pint of the fragments of his Commentary oU 
the Republic of Plato, at the end of his Commentary on the Titnaus. 
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tions, one of which ^ohlidem Ibe Mrelt^ardered division of the 
divine genera about tho«e t^o piwi^Ies^ the immediate progeny 
of the one, the exempt cause of ^hich according 

to jtbe opposition of these prkicij^es, represent^ the Gods as 
acting contrary to each ether. Fbir whether it be proper to cdl 
those first natures bound md%nfinUy,' or monad and indefinite 
duad, they will entirely appear to be* oppositely divided wi^ 
respect to each othcr^ conformably to which the orders 
Gods are also separated |r4in each other. But the othdf con-^ 
ception arises from considering the contrariety and variety about 
the last of thingSi and referring a discord of this kind to the 
powers that proximately preside over themi and thus fei^ing 
that the Gods^ proceeding into a material nature and distributed 
about it, war with each other. For since Ae inferior orders are 
suspended from the govemtneht Of the excelleit|e^era of 
Gods, and preserve the characteristics of their leader^ though 
in a partial and multipli^ manner, they are called by their 
names; and as they subsist enailogously to the Aral^iis, they 
appear in their progressions to be the same with their moi^ 
total causes. And this not; only tbp fables, of 1he'^|8r^ks 
occultly devised— I mean that teeing 6odki1hd^theti*%tt£^^ 
should be called by the same liamea— but ^is » iilso wfiVered id 
the initiatory rites of the barbarians; 'For tHey;k^y,'%utktteti^ 
suspended from the Gods, particufaiiy refoke mmu tdvok^ to 
be called by the appellations, and to be invested wilh the vehicles, 
of the leaders of their ^eric^ abd 

in the place of these heading deities. Jf, therefore, we refer 
Minerva, Juno, arid Vulc^, wh^U w^r below in the 

sublunary region, and ^ikelirW JLatbnai |)|anai saU dte river 
Xaiithus, to other Bec<^ltf^ ciders, and aee proximate to 

divisible and material uatui^s^^vre bi^^ t^ onac 

count of the communidu Of nanies. rof eath^seiies hears the 
appellatioii' of k»« £ianad or. prkciple, atui paitkl apiriM lovp to 
receive the same denotninotioik wdtb wbokm. there are 

many and alt-vniotta Apolloa, {fdptufijesi aud and «oine 

of them are separate fsoBoi Uih uniyarse, dfiiiers|(ave a|i allotment 
about the ihetsfene, etheis preside oyer tM ^bole 
to othms the goverameiteof iruhndU^.l^ JltifMtet the^Or 

** "* , ^" 1 

* These principles were ^Wica/y caTTe3T)y 0rpheiis,‘etSfr'fl«5'<Etoi, 
tMigmatieaUv by ^yihagorta, mmad mi dwA and 
bffinr^ and infinij^. See the notes tp my tcanilstion of the Phileous 
Parmenules of nato. 
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£are wi^erfiriv ^ a a^>r^;pai'tial, ^od who is allotted a 

datmomacal ordei: [or an ortJer pertaioiuK to dtemposX possesses 
4 pcavidootial dominioo ov^r material we, and which subsists 
ahopt the aarth, or that he should be the inspective guardian of 
a.cOrtaio art which op^ratas in brass. For if the providence of 
the Gods has a diminution accoading to an ultimate division, 
heiug allotted a welhordered progression supernall^ from total 
||> 4 .^ted c^ses, this Vulcanian daemon also will rejoice in the 
vafei^^f .tiu^«which he is allotted, and will be hostile to those 
capias wUpb are conuptive of its institution. War therefore 
in inch Uhe gepera, a division of all-various powers, mutual fa- 
milWity and discord, a divisible sympathy vvith the objects of 
their gouemroenti vediial contenUons, revenge through modiery, 
and other thipgaof this kind, are very propeny conceived to take 
|thlce.ahonttlm tepninatione of the divine orders. Bence fa- 
bles ,m cepreyentilig fuch powers as these discordant with and 
opposing eg^pth^, on account of the sut^ectspver which they 
provid«^iil4ijrjll«|}^ do npt appear to be very /emote frop the 
truth’ .Fjor ^><1 PMsions of the things governed are.pcpximately 

...Ilya h^ng premised, Homer, to those who consider his 
poems .wdA att^t^m, will appear to speak about the former 
rnode of, 4^100 contention when he says. 


* Whett9atarB was by Jove all-seeiog thrust 
BeaeaMi.ifae-eartb.”* < 

Ifl'd id ^antfthef pHfCe^ respecting T^hon, ‘ ' 

M whenapgrjr^Qve 

,,ltHds.^ollus rorkv iielttptngrroln above, 
he thdthundei'tbroWs, ' 

‘ ‘ IVphiBus with' TMlndAM Vows, 

WiMwiypMMrfMtthaflCMth Mm burning load, « 

. , , iiSCill.AiMswthe^nfth’evengihgQod.’’ , ,, 

' ii obk^ufelf signiBes a')?ihink'il«r against 

and^tl^t Am Orpidk #rit0r» eaB'‘ldfgfeiphd^ 

Gods warring wiffi eadfa ower, and oiweaQng about numan^ 
lid^iHBeebt^ito 4lm«eiirai>d'4Mq«epiiouitof 4iir^ in 

w>hi<A the dmne and intellectiial diqiesidon of the figmentl^ 


1 )ih thfiOriginalf V» KfMear eevsm fmtlwaaMpfi’eitiN’ ^t this at 
l^ybe found in Hon»er. ■ 

* Iliad, lib. li. rer. 
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ill descnbmg their bett}^ (^ho tho^k they ere allotted a subsis- 
tence at the extremities of the ilivtne progressions, yet are sus- 
pended from the Gods, and are proximate to the subjects of 
their government, and are allied to their leaders), he indicates 
their sympathy with inferior natures, referring a divided life, bat- 
tle, and opposition from things in subjection, to the powers by 
which they are governed; just as Orpheus conjoins with Bacdiic 
images, compositions, divisions, and lamentations, referrmg^tiiS 
these to them from presiding qapses. But Homer reprints 
the alliance of theife divisible spirits with the series from which 
they proceed, by die same names through which be celebrates 
the powers that are exempt from material natures, and employs 
numbers and figures adapted to their wbi^e orders. For those 
who engage hi battle are eleven^ in number, imitating the army 
of Gods and daemons following Jupiter, and distrttoted into 
eleven parts. Of these, those that preside 'Over the better co- 
ordination are contained in the pentad; for the odd number, ^e 
spheric,^ and the power of leading all secondary mttfieeaicenrd** 
ing to justice, and of extending firom the middle to every mim- 
ber, are adapted to those who desire to govern itioftf ifite)loe|liel 
and perfect natures, and such as are more allied one. 

But those of an inferior destiny, and who are the ^guardians of 
material natures, proceed according to the hexed, j^asseesing 
indeed a perfective power over the subjects pf tbmif pirpvideiitial 
care through a proper > number; but in eonsefutmce of this 
number being even, and oo-ofdmate vyith thcgr 

are subordinate to the other powers. Nor is it wonderful if 
some one should call these^ Gods, dirough their alliance 
to their leaders, and ^bpuld represent tbe^l through 

their proximate care of mutcml natures^ there* 

fore of Neptune^and Apol^ a^paafiesnhft^w^^piiwcrs preside 
over the apparent contrariety oPeli subloilki^ielmt^ end hence 
tbese.Goda 

ed by their whplesTis my But the 

■ ■ ■■ W..I I ^ .1 lip I ii| j ii | iiiipt | i I K I ■ iiiiwii.Mi . 

I m of 

PUMo. f ii " n ^ ^ ♦ i 

* five t9 bijttbo « vpbjim DuiftbBr: for all it# mul- 

tipiieation# httoitselr, tenniitkte firfiv»; sM tbkefofe end where they 

> For six is n porfMt nutnher« heine equal to the sunt of all its parts, 
Whiefa arO 9, if,' amx'tDi fltit'oP'nress thi Tialf|' tbo second toe 
third, and the last the sixth patt of 6. And besides these, it has no t>tlMt> 
parts. 
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oppdsitktirdf tvemmi Dum^^repmeM'^iBtipoifift tbvMott 
ofdtoMs in’ di« Witvi^> ' wtetbor MlnoBal M'Bars^uMalj -aepsmte 
^nliwpmble, supemstnnil'Ovmtnrri; tlra^monof thestpowx 
breaidMig over the more exceileot eederi^ofaoiilBi but die lab- 
tw bilMghig forth and prodoetngp into .*ligbti dune of an inferior 
oiHulttioii. Again, dm discord of ^kiem. and Mars, represents 
die divisitMi of the wbold of die war in .the sublunary regioi^ 
iMdmoviddnce subsisting according toniteUeet,:aod’tbat which 
it ’^eH^ed through necessity; die ibrmcr;power intellectually 
ppMUHng-baer contra^, and the kttcnr coarobbintii^ dieir natu-* 
nil powers, and exciting their mutual opposUiott'. But the bah^ 
dC between Hermes and Latona insinuates the all-various dif- 
ferences of souls' acoorifing to their gnostic 'and vital motions; 
Hermes giving perfection to their knowledge, and Latona to 
(belt lives;' vildch' two o^os dii&r from and asesicontiary to «acb 
other. tMnif, tbe'bnttte between ViUcan asul tbe riser Xanthus 
didritd'% d looming manUev'itbe eontniyi^riaeiples of the 
wlUild'COVpMWal'awteni; ’die farmiar assisting dteipows of beat 
alfd^drjrtMi^'^tM dmdatter of «old-aad>iiieisture,.fron which the 
wbble\<ef ‘tebdrtttitmwdiutest’ks eoinpleticoi Siope .howevei!, 
Hit rd<j^m‘tbBt'ad<coiitratiea-8bottkl end .in>matud coaconL < 
praatnr, ^odudi^fiienddup^tin idie adverse parties, 
but at die safne time assisting those powers that beioog to the 
(Umi^'cd^iilldhMtioW; beoabse diek> are eapeoiaUy adorned, 'wU«i 
(bey pUsi^'^lytnmetfy andfamdiarity with to better, o^er of 
diHffUry'tttoret; And di6s much concerning to divine, battles 
df'HtoW*.’''-' •' ' ^ ■■ ’ ■ v r . . -f . 

^ ^'THle uCKt''piiiKi<Stlfir to which i sludLiobcit die attenticm of 
to‘¥ewfet;'^rto didhrent^waysitt whidi ‘thrpoetry of. Homee 
dtlHeto'nMdddiivto totadont^f fwaautabld uatureK- > Tto first 
dtotto'tbtifefto'of %is ifitodM Indfca^ the^vartouaipartiapa^ 
dd(it^f''‘a‘i)n^dhe*natto-' (hat which is simple ip die Gmds 
vxHdiff'to ^ote by dbcm’it is' seedlcctopity ueitor 
B^f^tong^/ber Udsbing-todeaeive; batuilttiiaihare^fgiving 
U determinUtoii’toto characteristies of to^Qodfy>ax:cortog to 
to measures of to participants. Fot dial Which is participated, 
1^ it vani^sl>rpartrc(p)it^ raUonaf 

s6uH tb^^iuitasy, aoddctisjOa JgoT th« If atof {>furticipat^ 


4 to toyp^^ough.VcmusJf ootr^pr«»eo|ef Hoper as actoally 

stgn^di by. 


stgn^di 

Ipioiogpmeot; tbe.sQMfCLe ot all the Mrnw>oja mcndatii 

and analogy in the uiiiver$f> and of the^ union of form with matter. 
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It iinpartibl;f,«ilie Mc«tid in an<ex|niid 6 d<Mmie^, Ihe third ae* 
compatiied 'v^'figuit, md the fearlh with pauivky. Hence 
that which ii portidpated, it mijemi 'according' to thct auaraiit of 
Its subsistence, but niiikifwin according to participaMon. It is 
also essentially insmutable, and firmly establi^ed, bot,atdiff»reot 
times appears various to its parucipants through the imbecility 
of their nature. That also which id without weighs appea^ 
heavy to those that are filled with it. “ Tlie miserable heart by 
which 1 am received cannot bear* me,” sa^t some onc^f die 
Gods. Whence Homer likewise, perceiving tlie truth ^ dtese 
things, says of Minerva: 

Loud crash’d the beechen axle with the weiglit, 

For strong and dreadful was the power it bore.’*'* 

Though it ntay be smd, how can that which is widiout nieight 
be the chuse of weight f But such as id dm participant, eoHi 
necessarily uniat that which is participated apjpenr.t Wfaethkr 
therefore, some of the Gods have appeared siibihw ‘to guMtSs 
or have been seeh in somn other form, it is not proper toUtl^ 
bute the apparent mutation to them, but We 8botlld>^3^thaf inis 
spectrum la vaned in the difihrent reci|HeBts. And^ IS ob^ 
of the waya in. whidi Hopier defivers the mutations of unmuti* 
ble natures. 

But there n another Way, when a dinae nature itmUi which 
is all- powerful^ and foil of ali-varioUs forms, extende varioae 
spectacles to those that b^id- k. For then acoor^Bg to tbo 
variety of powers which it possesses, it is said to be chaniM^to 
many forms, atdilfiwent times ektAidlng diffwOttbpowers; always 
indeed energising aecOnUngto all its powers, bet perpetual 
appearing vatiobs to the transhive intellectioao el tbnwq^ 
multitude which it compreklends. *Accordmig to ‘this med^ 
Proteus also is said to chaise bis proper totto<Me<tbilt be* 
hold it, perpetuali]^ exhibkii^ a difierent 4 ’P^‘tonc^ PaMhd 
soul 8 ’therefore,«u^ as ours, bebolding Proteus, who is a)eertiUB 
dasmoniacal ioteUeot belonging to the series of Neptune* and who 

<1 ^ r > 

— s j to 

y9tt, 1 . e. 

< "0*er|KUK!aoft4raJth«*Qc4&jdbea^ 

» IUad.V.v.«Q8. 

> A divine nature must necessarily pWluce thesensatum of weight in 
the lioSy liy iSf to 

dy lies like noitentltjr i^fire such.ei naturei and fatlsg and dies awayp a» 
it were, under its influence. *• 
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pdsie^s^s ilHltiy p^Wers^ atid is ftlB fancy, Whilst at dif* 

fam^ept times they coAvert iKem^eiVes ta the different forms which 
he ^^fains, that the tranaitbn of tjS^ii^ own intellect is a 
ih'dtatrdn of the intelligible objects^ Honce> to those that retain 
biMj;he' appears to bedbrne dl 

. Water* amd ^re diyine, and alV that creeps 
f Qi^earth*'^ 

FOr ebch' fofms tii he possesses and comprehends, or rather such 
as be perpetually is, such does he appear to h^bmo, when these 
foftDS are considered separately, through the divisible conception 
bfffiose that behold them^ 

In the third place therefore, it may be sai4 that the Gods ap- 
pear to be changed, when the same divinity proceeds according 
to different orders, and subsides as far as tp, ih^ of things, 
WdtiplyitlS according to number, and descending into 

d|stibctipns : for then again fables siiy, that the divi- 
pitj which proceeds from oii^ high into this foim, is changed to 
.^^i^ntp whicp it makes its progression. T^us they say that 
^a^assimilafed to Mentor, Mercury to the bird called 
l^cVea-gut^'find Apollo to a hawk; indicating by this their 
mprc daamoniacal orders, into which they proceed from those of 
a superior rank.^ Hence, when fables describe the mani- 
fe^lajtioos .pf the Gods, they endeavour to preserve them formless 
imfigvyrcd* Thus when Minerva appears to^hilles,* and 
l|bCotiibS^v|^b|e to him alone, the whole camp being present, 
Homsr does not even fabulously ascribe any form and figure 
to lbs Goddess, li^t only says<4hat was present, without ex- 
pi^essipg tiiB manner iii which she was present. !But when fables 
intend to ^ignify dasinoniacal appeamnees, they introduce the Gods 
under yanous forms, butithese such as ere total ; as for instance, 
a^ltUfiiaQ forin> pr one common to 'man, dr woman indefinitely. 
For thus, again, I^eptune and Minerva were present with 
Achilles: * 

" Neptune and Pallas haste to his rsHsfi . 

And, thus in human form address the chief."* 


Lastly, when fables relate damoniaeal npapifestations, then they 
do hot think it improper to describe their mutations into indivi- 
duals and P^tial nature^; whether into 'particular men, or other 



' Iliad, lib. i. v. 19^4. 
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tendaats of the Qodsi ere menif^ted by figures. And 
here you may jee how {lafticulers of this kind are devised con« 
formably to the order of things. ^ For that which is simple is 
adapted to a divine naturd^ that which ia universal to aii attendant, 
and the rational nature to ||>j;>th, th^e; and that which is partial 
and irrational accords with a«d£emoniacal nature. For a life of 
this kind is conn^cied \Vith the orden of deetnons. And, thus 
much for the modes according to which the Homeric fables 
vise miitatibns of things immutable, and introduce various fprms 
to uniform natOreSii 

In the next ptaec, let us consider what the lementationa and 
laughter of the Gods occultly signify in the poetry of Homer. 
What then is the meatning of Thetis weeping and exclaiming: 

“ Ah wre^ied me ! unfbrfunately brave 

AsottI*wre.”* 

• 

Tor a divide nature is perfectly ejcempt from pleasure and pain. 
But tbougji sopje one should dare to introdutse the hiuttdilde 
Gods affected in this manner^ yet it is not fit thatthfe Pemiui^s 
of the universe should Iment and mourn, both for Hect(S|^jlin 
pursued by AcbiUes, and for hip son Sarpedbn, ahdi e&clai'hii^fe* 
specting both, iAii me ! For such an imitation (Ic^s 'not apj^kr 
to be in any respect adapted to its paradigms, sitice it ashnbes 
tears to things that are without tears, pain to ^lin^s^roid of pain, 
and in short passiop to things free ^ from passion'.* In answer to 
these objections, it maty.be replied*, that when th'e GraS itrd Said 
to weep for. or. lament those thht are most deat' ffi thebij \fh'at 
mode of interpretation must be adopted, which Was ’fbi^krJy 
admitted by.|he ap^ors of fables, who iii^a^ed by'teiif^ the 
providence of, the ijlods ’about mortal,' |ehei^tbd, aiW'payilhable 
natures. .Fqr thjs object pf providential eheif^.”'ti^ttirilly*cal- 
ling for- tears, inCehlOTS'df filBWlii and 

through thescj o^CUreJ|y signified prdvldenc^twi’^;’'mnce 
some one, ni a hjrmn to the Sun, says, ’ * 

“ Phsbus, diainuch-eoduring race of men.. 

Tliy tAtta-Suteite/'*.^ , , , 

And on tbis a6ttiiitit> in the- n^steries also,: (Hrpehrs adds) ,we 
mystically ahsunip' Sacred lattiontations, as symbols of the provi- 


^ In the original, Aoirpva juw <r€$fy, fTrivoXvw\r)fAuy (ifege T^i^os 

avBptav. 



deiuee {vMabnilg to' ut frooi' Mtoto 6icc«lle|it natutos. The 
g<«lite&4theVids«, eiid todst of diSs mjriteries, deHver in 

thif riNAito, pertain sacred faqientatioU of Proshrpine and Ceres, 
add M tbe f^r^atest 6iDdd^^Rtea}‘herself. 

jRttt'H is % no taealM^^ondhrAiH' if the last of the genera 
a4ldi‘hre the per^petoal atMndtn^ of the Gods, and which 
prdxiahitdl^ ins{ieet die aiRira'or tMertaliihouldt in consequence 
df -eiMtdci^^ appietites mmI 'passiorta, and baivii^ their life in 
dieae, r^ce in the safety of the ohjeets of their providence, 
bat be afBieted and indignant when they are corrupted, and 
shbtild'suilRer a mutation according to the pasnbna : 

" The 'Clyniphs laUient when trees art I^ess found ; 

, ‘ But when the trees through fertilizing rnn, 
in leaves abound, the Nytdphs rejoice agSm.’^ 

sqys a certain poet. Foe all things subsist divintiy in the Gods, 
but divitsibly and fherndniauallyiin the divided guardians of our 
nature* Aud ttwa much may suffice couceruingalie lamentalious 
oftitg^Chids. 

■I^with reapect to the laughter of the Gods, what ahall wc 
say il is, and why do they laugh in consequence of Vulcan mov* 
iagamd energising ? 

' “'Vulcan tnlnUtrant when the Gods beheld, 

< AmSdst^heUi laughter aneannguished rose.’^ 

Tjieologisis, then, say that yulcan is the Ddmiurgus and maker 
of every thing visible (Jupiter being the Demiurgus both of in- 
visible and visible natures). Hence he is said to nave construct- 
ed habitations for ffie <7ods : ' 

" Then to their proper domes the Gods depart, 

JScani’d hyilame Vulean^ith transceodeot art.’’^ 

And this, in consequetice of ^prepstrii^ for them mundane recep- 
tacles. is also said to be lame hi both bis feet, because he 
is the fabricator of things that are last in the progressions of 
being (fof suqh ate bodies), and ^bich are not able to proceed 
intb another drder. But since every proi^idential energy about 
a seiHsible nature^ in which the Gods assist ^the fabrication of 

Vuic^lii is said to be the sport of divinity, ‘hence Timasus also 

» » <1 • 

' » W. .. I ■ ^ll lf I ,1 , II I. 

^ Viz. The Eleusiniain mysteries. 

^ !n ttie origina}, Nv]u^ KKmwrw^ ore Spvauf omc cm ^uAXo, 

Nvjbi^at 8’au Yatpovaiv, ore Spvos ofifipos ac(c<. 

Proel. in Polit. FUc. p. ass. 

^ Iliad, i. V 699. ^ Iliad, i. v. 606, &c. 




appears to 

things which «irQ^pfBgpet«a))y «iifpi^a<i<M|» m be^vi&ta 
which may hi^,^hswr|d ,aa i(>pt^roi|a;;-^lliia thp 

authors of fables are ac^MtlC^# this p^ulttiity ^ the 

providence of ^e G^fls, en^^lIM the i^Qr|d^ 

And when the poet eays^ .ihat lbe.Gpd^ delighted ipri^jlbe 

motion of Vnlcafij ^hmghed wUh iii^inguisVble laoght^^ii^ 
thing else ie iodient^d than that .they are cohc^ej^ling ar^ersf 
that they jointly, give perfection to |Ae art of Yutcan, and^sopefr 
Daily impart joy to the universe. In short| we mast d^w Me 
laughter of the 'God,t[ta beatheir e^&erafit eu^rgu m the 
versBy and the came of the gladness of all mumlane nacres. 
But as such a providence is incomprehensible^ and the commu* 
nication of all good from the .^ods is never-failing^ we must 
allow that the poet very property calls their laughter unextinr 
guished. And here' you may again sea how what we have said 
16 conformable to Ihe nature of things. For filUea do not. assert 
that the Gdds always w^eep, but say that they laugh without 
ceasing. For tears are symbols of their providence in mortal 
and fmil concern^, and which now rise ihm existence^ anl^ Aen 
perisl] ; but laughter iso sign of their energy in whol^y^tid those 
perfect natures in the universe which are perpetually moved with 
undeviating sameness. On which account 1 thinh^ when we di* 
vide dtrnkirgic productions into Gods and men, we attribute 
laugliier to the generation of the Gods, but tears to the format 
tioii of men and animals; wheiidiS the poet whom we have before 
mentioned, in his hymn to the ^on, says,' ^ 

** MankineVs laborious race*thy tears excite, . 

But the Gods, laughing, blossom'd into light.'’* • 

But when we make a division into ^hings celestial and sublu- 
nary, again, after the saoie manner, we must assign laughter to the 
former and tears tp.Uie latter; and when we reason concerning 
the generations and corruptions of sublunary natures themselves, 
we must refer the former to the laughter, and the latter to the 
tears of the Gq!d^.^,>Hcnce in the mysteries also, those who pre- 
side over sacred mstitations. order both these to be celebrated 
at stated times. Proclus just adds, thai the stupid are neither 
able to understand things employed bytheurgists in secrecy, nor 
tictions of this kind. Tor the hearing of both these, when un- 

1 ^ * — 

* la the Originali Awpva tim.froXvrX'niJ.f^v ytvos avtpofi't 

Mnhwav S^e^vv itpvff yevos cjSAatrrTjiff;'. 
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accoifipamed \vitb science^ produces dire and absurd confusion 
iti' the liirdi of the ihulcitudef with respect to the reverence per- 
taining to divinitjr. 

hs in the next place consider what is obscurely signified 
by connexion of Jupiter wit^ Juno, In order to a devclope- 
iti^nt therefore of the fable, it tnuSt be observed, that sleep and 
wakefulness are with gro^t propriety usurped separately in the 
lyifibols of fables; wakefulness manifesting the providence of 
the Gods about the world, but sleep, a life separate from, all 
suboi'dinate natures; though the Gods at one and the same time 
providentially energize about the universe, and are established 
in themselves. Tne father of all mundane natures therefore, 
may be said to be awake, according to his energy about the 
world; for wakefulness with us is an energy of sense; but accord- 
ing to a firm establishment in himself, to be asleep, as being 
separated from sensiblesf and exhibiting a life defined according 
to a perfect intellect. It may also be said, that he consults 
about human affairs when awake; for according to this life he 
provides for all mundane concerns; but that when asleep, and 
led together wdth Juno to a separate union, he is not forgetful 
of the other energy, but possessing and energising conformably 
to it, at the same time contains both. For he does not like 
uatui^, produce secondary beings without intelligence, nor 
th^diigb intelligence is his providence in subordinate natures di- 
minished, but at the same time he both governs the objects of 
his providence accordW to justice, and ascends to his intelligi- 
ble place of survey, ine fable therefore indicates this exempt 
transcendency, when it says tUat the connexion of Jupiter with 
Juno was on mount Ida; for there Juno arriving gave herself to 
the embraces of the mighty Jupiter. What else then shall we 
say mount /da obscurely ^signifies, but the region of ideaSy and 
an intelligible nature, to which Jupiter ascends and elevates 
Juno through love; — not converting himself , to the participant, 
but through excess of goodness imparting this second union with 
himself, and with that which is intelligible P For such are the 
loves of superior beings, < — they are conversive of things subordi- 
nate to things primary, give completion to the ^od which they 
contain, and are perfective of subject natures, 'llie fable, there- 
fore, does not diminish the digtiky of the mighty Jupiter, by re- 
presenting ^im as havings connexion on.the ground with Juno, 
and.refusing to enter^ into her bed-chamber; for by this it insi- 
nual^ that the connexion was 'supermundane, and not mundane. 
The chamber, therefore, constructed by Vulcan, indicates the 
^d^rly composition of the universe, and the sensible region: for 
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Vulcan, as we have said^, before^ Js th^, artificer of eyary iJting 
visible. " ^ 

After this, let us concisely shp^ . what the poetry 
obscurely signifies by the conheidpu between Mars, ^cl Vfnua, 
and the bonds of Vulcan/ Bptn tliese divinities then, 

Vulcan and M ars,' energise about the whole world, the latter se-. 
parating the contrarieties of tlie univerSe, which he aisp perpe* 
tually excites, and immutably presei-ves, that the world may be 
perfect, and filled with forms of every kind; but the former arti- 
ficially fabricating the whole sensible order, and filling it, with 
physical forms and powers. He also fashions twenty tripods * 
about the heavens, that he may adorn theni with the most perfect 
of many-^ided figures,^, aiid fabricates various and multiform 
sublunary species, 

Clasps, .winding bracelets, necklaces, wnd chains.^ 

Botli these divinities require the assistonce of Venus in their 
energies ; the one, that he may insert order and harmony in con- 
traries; and the other, that he may introduce beauty and splen- 
dor as much as possible, into sensible fabrications, and render 
this woild the most beautiful of visible natures. But, as Venus 
is every wliere, Vulcan always enjoys her according to the supe- 
rior, but Mars according to the inferior, orders of things* Thus, 
for instance, if Vulcan is supermundane, Mars is mundane; and 
if the former is celestial, thelatt^^^is sublunary. Hence, the 
one is suid to have married Venus according to the will of Jupi- 
ter, but the other is fabled to have committed adultery with her. 
For a communion with the cause df beauty and conciliation, is 
natural to the Demiurgus of sensibles; but is in a certaiTi respect 
foreign to the power which presides over division^ and imparts 
the contrariety of mundane natures; for^he separating are op- 
posed to the collective genera of Gods. Fables therefore dem- 
mirifile this conspiring union of dissimilar causes, adultery. 
But a oommunion of tliis kind is necessary to the universe^ in 
order that contraries may be co-harmonised, and the n^undane 
war terminate in p^ace. Since, however, on high among celes- 
tial natures, beauty shines forth, together with forms, plegance. 


* Odyss viii. v. 266, &c. * Vid. Iliad, xvnL y. 37Cf,&c. 

^ Viz. The dodecahedron, which is bounded by twelve equal and 
equilateral pentagons, and consists of twenty solid angles, of which ti)e 
tripodi of Vulcan are images ( fur every angle of the dodecahedron is ' 
lornicd from the junction of /Aree • 

♦ Iliad, xviii. v. 402. * 
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an4 the fehricalion of b^t b^neatlv w the realms of ge- 

neration, the opposition au^ war of the elements, contrariety of 
powe^ and in shoirt the gifts of Mars are conspicuous, ~on 
this account) the Sun from on high beholds the connexion of 
Mars and Venus, and discloses it to Vulcan, in consequence of 
cVoperating with all the productions of this divinity. But 
.Vulcan 19 said to thro\iPover them alUvarious bonds, invisible 
to the otber Gods, as adorning the mundane genera with nrtiti- 
cial forms, and producing one system from the contrarieties of 
Mars, and the co-harmonising benefits of Venus. This how- 
ever being effected, Apollo, Hermes, and each of the Gods 
laugh. But their laughter gives subsistence to mundane natures, 
and inserts efficacious power in the bonds. Since, loo, of bonds 
spine are celestial, but others sublunary; on this account Vulcan 
again dissolves the bonds with which he had bound Mars and 
Venus, and this he particularly accomplishes in compliance with 
the request of Neptune; who being willing that the perpetuity 
of generation should be preserved, atrd the circle of mutation 
revolve into itself, thinks it proper that generated natures should 

corrupted, and things corrupted be aent back again to gene- 
ration. 

And thus much for an explanation of some of the principal 
fables ofi Homer by Proclus. Those who are desirous of a 
more copious developement of the Homeric and otber ancient 
fables, I refer to the Introdu^on to the second and third books 
of the Republic in Vol. i. ofmy translation of Plato, and to my 
notes on the Cratylus of Plato, and on Pausanias. I shall only 
add farther at present, for the' sake of the few who are capable 
of such sbblime speculations, that the precipitation of V ulcan 
indicates the progression of a divine nature from on high, as far 
as to Uie last fabricatioif in.sen8ibles, and this so as to be moved, 
and perfected, and directed by the Demiurgiis and father of all 
things: That the Saturnian bonds nianifefkt the union of the 
whole fabrication of the universe,* with the intellectual and pa- 
ternal supreifiacy of Saturn: And that the castrations of Hea^ 
van obscurely signify, the separation of the Titanic * series 
from the connective^ order. For whatever among us appears 


* lienee^ according to tfee fable, Saturn was-*bound by Jupiter, who is 
the Demiurgus or artificer of the universe. 

* The Titans are the ullimate artificers of things. 

}, Heaven, according to hiS first subsistence, belongs to the order of 
pods, who are denominated intelligible, and at the same lime iniellec- 
and is the .source of oonpeKion tb all things. 
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to be of a worse cfofidhiotj^ 'aotf td' belong' tO the interior co- 
ordinatioit of things/ fhblet as^tne ecObrdiOg to a better nature 
and power. Thus, for instance/ a' boiid with us impedes and^ 
restrains energy^ but there it is a contact and ineffable union 
with causes. A precipitation here i^ a violent inotioh^ frodi 
that which is the cause of it; b&t with tl^ Gods it indicates pro- 
litic progression, and an unrestrained and free presence with 
all things, without departing from its proper principle, but pro- 
ceeding from it through every thing with immutable order. 
And castrations in things partial and material, cause a diminution 
of power; but in primary causes; they obscurely signify the pro- 
gression of secondary natures into a subject order, from their 
proper principles; primary natures at the same time remaining 
established in themselves undiminished, neither being moved 
tlirough the progression of these, nor muulated by their separa- 
tion, nor divided by their distribution in things subordinate. 

What must the reader, who is an adept in the theology and 
mythology of which the above is an adumbration, think of that 
system which asserts, that the Gods of the ancients are the pa- 
triarchs and prophets of the JeW^s? Certainly, that it is nothing 
more than lovlutxr} toX/xa, xa» Ssivv) a(re^uot, Kctt jxavixov ovap. 

WalwortA. THOMAS TAYLOR. 


ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 

By the Rev. ^S. Bunder. 

No. III. — [Continued from No> XLVI. p. 196-J 

Rev . iv. 8, They rest mt dcjty and 
holy^ holy^ Lord God, 4^mighty. That the holiness of God 
was thrice proclaimed, is very emohatical. Instances of repeat- 
ing a cdl three times oegur botn in the sacred and profane 
writings. See Jer. xxii. 29, Ezek. xxi. 27> 2 Obr. xii. 6, Psalm 
Iv. 17, Malt. xxvU 44,.JDan. vi, 10. The heathens, to show 
their sorrow for the deaui^ of their friends, called upon them 
ibrice. {Homers Oduss, i\^ 6o.* Aristophan. in Ran. Virgily . 
.En, vi.) The Delphian Orafcte salutea* a man thrice kmg. 
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{Pindaf, Pyth, Od, 4.) Th« acclamations in the Romfiit 
theatre^ seem to have been commonly repeated thrice. For 
ifpracefijih^ h, Od, 17.) speaking of Maecenas^ says. 

Latum Tkeatris ter crepuit somm, 

£ven in. the Senate-house we have an instance and form in 
F ulc. GallicamtSf (in Avidio Cas%io) 

Antonine Pie, Dii te^servent : 

Antonine Clemens^ Dii teservent ; 

Antonine Clemens^ Dii te seryent. 

And Mlius Lampridius, speaking of the first reception of 
Alexander Severus^ which was in the senate, as a kind of inau- 
guration, relates the acclamations in like manner. In cases of 
excessive joy, the acclamations were much more frequently re^f 
peated. Daubuz. 

John xxi. 25- I suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the hooks that should be written. This is a very strong 
Eastern expression, to represent the great number of miracles 
which Jesus wrought. We find, however, sacred and other au- 
thors using hyperboles of the same signification* In Numb, 
xiii. 33, the spies who returned from the search of the land of 
^Canaan say, that they saw giants there, of $nch a prodigious 
size, that they were in their own sight as grasshoppers. In 
Dent. i. ^8, cities with high w'alls round about them are 
said to be walled up to heaven. In Dan. iv. 11, mention is 
made of a tree, whereof the hdght reached unto the heaven, and 
the sight thereof unto the endof all the earth. And the author 
of Ecclesiasticus in ch. xlvii. 15, speafking of Solomon’s wis- 
dom, says. ' thy sourcovered the whole earth, and thou filiedst it 
with paroles.’ In Josephus (Antiq, xix. 22) God is men- 
tioned as promising to Jacob that he would give the land of 
^Canaan to him and his 'Seed, add then it is added, they shall fU 
the whole sea and land, which the Sun shines upon. ‘ Philo, in 
his tract De Ebriet. tom. i. p. 362, 10, is observed to speak 
after the same manner. And likewise in his Tract de Poster. 
Cpini, tom. \.p. 25S; Ed. Mangey. Wetstein in N. Test, on 
thii place, and Basnage in his nistoire des Juifs, lib. iii. 1, 9, 
and 5, 7, have quoted the following passages from the imei^t 
Jewish writers : * If all the s§as were ink, and every reed was 
a pen, and the whole^heaven and earth were parchment, and 
dl the sdns of men writeis, they would not be su6Scient to 
yWit^ all the lessons which Jdchanan composed.' And concern- 
ing #6" Eliezer it is said, that ^ if the hearens were parchment 
a^ dl the^ons of imjp writerSv and all the trees of the forest 
p^ns, it Would tiot be sufficient for w’riting all the wis- 
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*dom which he was possessed of/ Homer, 11. B. xx. £46, 
makes iEneas say to Achilles, < Come, let us have done widi 
reproaching one another, for we may throw out so many re- 
proachful words upon one another, that a ship of an hundred 
oars cannot be able to carry the load/ Though few instances 
of any thing like these are to be found in the writers of the 
Western world, yet it has been observed, that Cicero, in 
Philip. 244, says, Prasertim cum illi eamgloriam consecuti sunt, 
fjuts vix calo capi posse videatur; and that Liv^, in vii.£5, says, 
lice vires populi Romani, quas vix terrarum capit orbis. 
— Pearce. 

Neh. i. 11. I was the king*s cup-bearer, Houbigant sup- 
poses that Neliemiah repeated this prayer, which he had often 
before used, now again in silence, while be administered the cup 
to the king in his office. The office of cup-bearer was a 
place of great honor and advantage in Aie Persian court, on ac- 
eoiint of the privilege w hich it gave him who bare it, of being 
daily in the king’s presence, and the opportunity which he had 
of gaining his favor, for procuring any petition he should 
make to him. That it was a place of great advantage seems 
evident by Nebentiafa’s gaining those immense itches which 
enabled him for so many years, (ch. v. 14, 19) out of bis 
own purse only, to live in his government with great splendor 
and expense without burthening the people. Prideaux‘ Con- 
nexions, Ann. 44^- According to Xenophon, {Cyrop&din, I. r. 
€. 11,) the cup-bearers with thd Persians and Medes used to 
take the wine out of the vessels into the cup, and pour some of 
it into their left hand, and sup it up, that if there was any poi- 
son in it the king might not be hurt, and then he delivered it 
to him upon three fingers. {Heliodor. Ethiopk, I. vii. c. £7.) 

Rev. V. £. I saw a strong^angel proclaiming with a loud 
voice. This angel perforifls the office of a crier or herald; 
I'he rabbles suppose such a crier in heaven among the angels, 
and give him the name of Acraziel. (Lib. de Mott. Mos.) 
The Romans having elected their magistrates, caused a crier 
to prodaim their names. (Vocem praconis expectant. Seneca, 
Epist. 118.) 

. Rev. iv. 8. Whidi was, and is, and is to come. This ex- 
pression signifies that Qod is eternal, by an induction of all the 
frarts of time, past, present, and futute. Thus the Jblgyptians 
expressed the eteruity of their Mine/va Xit Isis. (Plutarch, 
pe Isid, et Osir. p. 395.) Thus also the Greeks described the 
eternity of Jupiter. (Pausapias, Phocic. p.3£8.) 

1 Sam. xxvi. l£. The crme pf watkr. It has been supposed 
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titat fibe crvse of water here toentioned^ wes a ctep»;dra, or 
,oae of ^80' water watcb>iiiea3ttie8-<U8ed by the ancients in their 
joaraiw. . The use of ' clepsydrae is of great antiquity. They 
tiling .iiwanted in Egypt under the Ptolemies, as were also sun- 
:diab. The Romans generally adopted them. There were 
4ietreral sorts of them ; but this was common to all, that water 
■ran by^gentled^rees from one vessel to another; and, rising by 
' little a^ little, lifted upon its surface apiece of cork, which, 
according to its different altitudes, showed the different hours. 
They had two great defects. The one, that the water ran out 
with a greater or less facility as die air was more or less dense. 
The other, that the water ran <more readily at the beginning 
<tha» towands the conclusion. They were principally used in 
the winter. The orators in .their pleadings were limited to a 
certain measure of time, and^hod one of these clepsydras stand- 
by to prevent thete from running beyond the prescribed 
leogth. See Encyclop. JBritm. Art. Ckp^dro and Hydro- 
atatkif' Platens, 7i wberea representation is given of one. 
ii^tieatde A. D.) Dr. Hager eemsiders tbe«lepsydra to be wf 
f?(hwiwff,iptwotion. 'Clatikal dounuil, Fd. 1. p. 51, 

. ><T|i« idnte, 'Wlii 0 h.'dbesejHdiieial.apee<Aes wane not sirfbved 
feaiMlBeei^ was previously fixad-% the Arcfaon, according to the 
«lt^lilt^.^he;cana«> mdlhesiHliBher.iof perdnent observations 
tiditebik-rdqwred ; and this laipe waacegi^ted by the dropping 
.ofvwahnidhraugh a ghus, ealled clepsydra, which was carefully 
•totoltd wfaenany verbid or written eridence was produced, or 
imytMa|r,wil4 or odier-inatrumeint'WM read in eottrt«’~5t> W. 
Jewda Worhtfix. 51. .* • 

Bttkcv.ibi .Tkertexmare eevetthmp* of jirehirumg btfere 
thedkeom* .:Bre or torches are the qrinb^ of ihe loyat pse- 
aaace. It was a very aorient custom for kings to have fire 
OSlried before them, as a unark of (honor (imd empire. The 
JRataiantmonarcfas had ^ carried -before them in procession. 
^Xhnophoo, Gyr..ld>, yiii.y The 'kiitgs of Lacedxmon also bad 
fire, taken from the tdtar of Jopiter, bcaue b^re them. (Nt- 
eehme apud Steha., Mehgi . 42.) Sip also Serv/au ( Firgilt ^n. 
Ub>.;eA says, In bonorem enim regum cum faculis procedaha- 
4Maiyi^Miru,.«t Aitdri PaUaater Luoebvia.loogo OrdinefiiuB- 
anMitovicbdatei'diaeriariimt ’%Thu))did ibe Romanabefoae 

i^fnlrdtemen^rors. (SJm .j^iltea,;lib< xeik'Herodiao, Uh- 
ii,4d»d0,),, . ' > . DcvAua. . 

ajkupur. .:GeinB,or pNemous stooea, oee 
divine oraetts, oC hts nriU aed.coiooMndni«pts, 
;whetiiaStidw itOOff tOr t^ is to be known, by 
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the color 9 of the gems. The Egyptians and others represetited 
the qualities of iheir godsr in a manner ^analogical to this. 
Thus D^kot. Orac. Edit. Aid. p. fi78> says, 

* There are among the demons, as well as among men, diffe- 
rent virtues and passions, and unreasonable desires : in some of 
them some weak and obscure remnants, like exuberances: but 
in others they are found in great abundance, and very stubborn, 
of which the sacrifices, mysteries, and mythologies, preserve and 
retain up and down, footsteps and symbols spread about.’ 
Hence it appears that he considered the religion and ceremo- 
nies of the pagans as symbolical representations, and effects of 
the good nature or evil dispositions of the demons wor^ipped 
therein. The symbolical ngures of their deities represent to 
the view of tbe w^orshippers what good or evil they may expect 
from them. See Philo de Legai. ad Caium, p. 691. Pausa- 
nias Messenic. p. 141. Sallust. Phil(A. de Diiset Mund. cap. 
4y. Servius in Virg. ASn. i. 524. Daubuz. 

Matt. vi. 19- Eay not up for ymr selves treasures^ We find 
the illustrious and opulent among the ancients were employed 
not merely in ^accumulating silver and gold, but in ansiaikig m 
prt^igious number of sumptuoiti am^ magnificent habits, Which 
Were regarded as a necessary and iadispeitsablo part their 
treasures. Hence m Ae dbtatt of a great man’s the 

numerous knd 'superb stdis of apparel he possessed oeror fail 
to be recorded. Dion HaKcar. lib. vi. t>; 350. Hudsm^ Po- 
^lyani Strateg. p. lW. Edit. Casdubon. 1589* Ibid* p- 
512. Dion Cassims lib. lxu p* 998. Reimar. PhRo in 
Fiac. tom. n. p. 539« Edit. •Mangey. Thus also we read 
that Titus, after the desCrut^ton of Jerusalem, distributed to 
those who bad distinguished themselves by their valor, gold, 
silver, and garments. ^Josephue^ BelhJud. lib. vii. cap. K § 3. 
p. 404. Havereamp. Sedeho Clemens AUxdnd^ pi 59, 

Mditi Paris, f629. Horat. Epist. lib. i. Epist, 6. yf^40. 
Jpbxxvii. 1&, Gen. xlv. £2, Acts xx. 33, James v. 2S.; — Har- 
wood's Intr6d.it. p. 245. * 

Job xaxi. 36. And bind it as a crovn^ta me. A crown or 
Idfban^ composed of linen, on wfaick wene hieroglyphic cbarac- 
teta writted. linen vms^c^e of tbe ^bldiest materials that ever 
was Written dpod. TIfia appehrs by die bandages of the E^p- 
lianmtithiii siMI prbserved.':< vol.’ it. p; 1 72) XJNry <1^. 
iv. cap; 7/18, 20, and lib. x. 38) mentipns Ubri finteij Ktien books 
hr records, as b^g in nan bmOfig the Romani^ And long 
sifter those rimes Poptseui itu Aureljani ^ 1; Plinyt 
xiii. 11. An aadbsarifdb^riifehrbr^^^^ kt vlifw»- 
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glypbical y/ritiiig on lineiii aa a direclion for destroying a person 
be engraved in the same kind of ^vriting on a woodeti tablet. 
An instance of the latter we meet with in Homer. Mr.tFoocf, 
O^ay pn Genius and Writings of Homer, p. £50.) after 
of>a^rving that neither in the lhad nor Odyssey is there any 
thing that conveys the idea of lexers or readings nor any allu- 
sion to literal writings <adds^ * as to symbolical hieroglyphic 
"cah or picture-like desciiption^ something of that kind was no 
doubt known to Homer, of which the letter^ as it is called, 
which Bellerophon carried to the king of Lycia, is a proof.* 
This letter was sent from Proetus, 11. vi. l68. 


To Lycia the devoted youth he sent, 

With marks expressive of his dire intent. 

Grav’d on a tablet, that the Prince should die. 

. Pope. 

* T^e Mexicans, though a civilised people,’ adds Mr. 
Wgo4, * bad no alphabet; and the account they sent to Mon- 
tezumq of landing of the Spaniaids was in this picture- 

;](lvi|. 9* Every (king shall live vphi^ker the river 
As[maltite which is sp unfavorable 
life* represents this lakp as ^nd ipcfk- 

feeding 4shes« Tacitus says, that it not fu^jr 
water-fowl to live in it. Yet Muundrell observed two 
or %fie shells of fishes on the sjhore. Bp- Pococke^ found its 
M^at^rs vnry salt ; and on tasting it, his mouth was constringed, 
as if it b^d been a strong alum water. He observes, * it has 
be^^l^aid bjf alj authors, and is the common opinion, that thei*^ 
is no fish in this lake. The fresh^walcr fish pf the river Joiw 
da^ probably would not live in it^ After 1 left the Holy Land 
itJias positively affirmed t^o nie, that a monk had seen fish 
m this water; and probably there may be fish peculiiir 
to He, for which this water may not be too salt bi|t 
*Ms is a fact that deserves well to be enquired into. The 
r ^out this lake, has always been thought to be very bad.’ 
J^^aelie says, that the Bead Sea is more brackish than apj 
^cll in the world : it contains as much salt 
dissolve, viz, the fdprth part of the veighT of the 
And ^bis is«the reason why neither mejn nor animals sink 
in^J^ ]^ed Spa. If -you throv^ fishes intp so heavy a water, they 

ft II iiiiiitii > .-11 II iih 1^. . ■ II 1 1 ii4 1 III. I II I II 

fsT’i Origin of I.aws,^A^.jpl. i. p. 174, edit. Edinburgh, 
[1st of America, vol. 1i. p. 14, ^ 70 , 1, "1286. 4tot 
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•cannot swiiu in at, but fall iminediateljr on their side. New^ 
come* See also Bp. Newton^ v, £. 

Rev. iv. 10. And cast their crowns before the throne. This 
circumstance may be illustrated by several cases which occur 
in history, Josephus, {Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 10) relating how 
JHerod the Great^ going to meet Augustus Caesar after his vic-^ 
tory over M. Antony, whose party Hc^od had embraced, says, 
that before he entered into the city, and came into the Empe-i 
ror’s presence, he took off his diadem or crown ; and having 
made his apology, Caesar bid him put it on again. TigraUes, 
king of Armenia, did the same to Pompey. (CVc. Urat. 
Sextio, Plutarch, v. Pomp.foL 209. Aid. Edit. Horat. Hb. 
i. Ep. 12.) Tiridates in this manner did homage to Nero, 
laying the ensigns of his royalty at the statue of Caesar, to re- 
ceive them again from his hand. {Tacitus, Ann. lib. xv. p. 
258. Ed. Paris, l608. Procopius de*Bell. Parthico, lib. ii. 
cap. 17.) In the inauguration of the Byzantine Csesars, when 
the Emperor comes to receive the sacrament, he puts off hia 
crown. (Cantacuzene, lib. i.c. 41.) Dtmbuz. 

Rev. V. 9. Thou art worthy to take the book. Sucb^aae^a* 
mations as this were common amongst the ancients^ ; (Euri^ 
pides, 1574 and 16 18. Herodot. lib. S. cap. W.) i'Tbey wi^re 
usual at the itifiuguration of the Roman Emperors. Tte ioi'- 
lowing instance is from Mlius Lampridius, {in Anton. Diadu-* 
meno^ Macrine Imper^tor, Dii te servenh AntoUine JHdd^ 
mene, Dii te servent : and in* the conclusion, Antoninus dignm^ 
imperio. It occurs also in the case of Gordianus, {Julius Car 
pUolinus in Gordianis,) Mqunm est,justum est, Gordiane^ 
Auguste, Dii U servent. When Probus w^as declared .Empe- 
ror, the acclamations were, concluded with these words, 
Popiscus in Probo,) prim fuisti* semper dignm imperio% 
digrius triumphis,felix agas* feliciter imperes. See, Theophyl. 
Siwioca^^a de Mattritio, lib. if cap. 1. And Ammian. 
cellin. lib. 91. De Gratiani Inaugurat. The By zantme. 
Emperors, at their inauguration, were proclaimed to be worthy 
of it, by^the public and repeated acclamations df the. W^ord 
ABIOS, as appears from the full account given of it by AeJlSm- 
peror Cantacuzene, lib. i. cap. 41. It Was first, sung hy tho. 
patriarch, repeated by the choir, and lastly, by the voiije of ijhe. 
muiiitude. - See Pontif. RomantAn, or 'SeldeirV Tides, 
Hi'OQQr. ' This, acebmatiem was always made in a singing tone«, 
Thojj, 

Virgil also, ^ii.) Kegefpque canebant. Dai^s^^A>t 

Job, xviii. 19. tie shqU'Jtave rieithlp son nor 
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kisipiopiet nor any remaining in hit dwellings. Tl«» original 
wora for dwellings, SchuUens says, signifies a territory of re- 
for strangers. The great men among the Arabs called 
tbiur sespecfive districts by this name; because they took 
under their protection all defenceless and necessitous persons 
who fled thither. Th^ prided ahemseWes in having a great 
. number of these clients dr dependants. This was an ancient cus- 
tom in Arabia, and continues to the present day. The Arabian 
poets- freqnendy refer to it. Arabian Anthologia, p. 4124. n. 

Judges xxi. 10. On the north side of Bethel. It was usual 
ncienny for people to celebrate their festivals out of their 
cities. Tents were most probably pitched for their accommo- 
darion. On this occasion it is likely that virgins from other 
towns attMided, though those of Shiloh might be most nume- 
rous. When Dr. Perry arrived at Siut, a large town near the 
about seventy leagues above Cairo, it was ‘ the first day 
of tBiram, and, gmng to the town, we found a great many tents 
pitefatid,' aad an mnumerable concourse of 'people, without the 
town,- tO'tihe south-west of it. These people Were partly of 
raiiiii 'partly firohi the circumjacent villages, who ctfme 
thh»r*ae«eiilabrate the hiqspy dayw’ HOrmer, i. I'dl. - > 

vifiev.'S& S.. i S kwue set More thee an open door. ■ St. Paul 
•hib IHs syaabol 'tot ^nify tte free nercise or propagation of 
tho^gdd^. -' -'Acts xiv. 97, 1 Gdr. avi.9, 9 Cor. ii. 9, Col;- it. 

^boa also Pindar (Olymp. Od. vi.)ha8 the expression, to 
mUet'thetgytes hf aongr^ ttiat i^ to begin to silig freely ; and 
MWtygidtt iHippol. is. 56.) has the pbnnie, the gates of ^hell 
t j ia W M dy foaigaify^ thatdea^is'rUady toseiaeupon a mUti. Daiubut. 
- 3i This shall be a sign to the house of Israel. 

ToM^ngby symbcdieal actions waa very coMmOte. Merodaitts 
t^iUs mat Cyrus, upotf receiviBg the ilisfi'UctionB that Hatpa- 
guaWd dent him, deliberated whft method he could put in 
ptidtice, as the most proper and effectual tb induce the Por- 
to revolt. After anxiously revolving flw sut^ect, he flfiad 
fliese measures as ' the most opportune. He gave orders 
fw.tdl the Persinis to donuaiie, and every man to bring with 
miir «’ th^h^t. Beii^ asscftnblhd, he eettamamded 
<3lw^’'jBia0e df^onnd Of considerable extendi vridira 'tbe'htuita 
TUs drudgUry being finish^ ‘ fa^ordered them' 15 
fbe dliy folmViring, on which htf* hmi btovided U 
aMi^fll^tlbast^ add eniertamed thorn iOlhil'IUcUtt'Somptiiei^ 
ii|npii|llltt(t tiiliiiiitfr The entarfoiniiMliit^oMdaded,' hh ae^ 
prefen^ the fttflvitjr df the fMseit^ ortho 
aHWhfpStf W fto past day. Upon all dSdarihg, that there was 
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m CQtnparkoaJl^iBtw^eii pleasure and painy he addressed hmiself 
to them, and said, that so long as they were in subjection to 
the Medes they would experience the servile labor and toil of 
yesterday. But if they w'ould throw off the yoke, and follow 
him, he would for ever vindicate them into the liberty, plenty, 
and felicity, in which they •were now regaling. Herodotus, 
Clio, p. 2S2, voL i. Glasgute ; et Polyani Strategem, lib. 
vii. p. 480. Casaubon. Tarquin cut off the heads of the tall- 
est poppies in his garden, thus indicating to his son 4iis 
ihtention to cut off the most powerful and distinguished of the 
citizens. Livii Hist. Rom. ib. i. p. 73. Elzevir:; et Poly- 
am Strategem. p. 552. Lugduni, 1589. Epaminondas, most 
effectually to stimulate the Thebans to attack the Lacedaemo- 
nians with vigor and resolution, took a large snake, pubtiety 
showed it to the army, crushed its head beore them alb; 
then, addressing himself to them, ^ See ^ow useless, said he, the 
rest of the body is^ when the head is but once completely 
l)riii8ed* Justso^ if we can but crush the Spartans, who 
lat the head of ottf adversaries; the rest of the body df. Jim 
allies will become totally insignificai^^ Eired widi this 
sentation, the Thebans rushed forward with iaqielpoakjrfsiidk 
a vigorous imprestMiii upon 'the Laeedsemoidan phalsMU, hoifted 
ii, and. th<s wbole^ mullilude of tbew miailiams iled« dRWpwlit 
JStrategem. p. Sertorius, in order to deterhis 
their destroetive reaxdution ^of attecking ^e main bedy iff 
J%oniian8,a&d to^iuduoe them to concur with him tn lik design 
of e^agtng only small detached partly till the whole 5 power 
should be gradually reduced and annihilated, praetised^this^eli^ 
pedient. He Ordered one day all his troops tftider aitns. 
When they stood ail marshalled and arranged before him, 
waiting his commands, ^he brought out^two horses, one extreme- 
ly lean and old, the Other slrong and stately, and distinguished 
by a brushy and beautiful tail. By^the lean one stood a very 
tall and robust man : by the stately one, a very diminutive figure^ 
of a mean and contemptible aspect. Upon a signal given to 
them, the ktrong man seized the tail of the J^acinted beast, to 
pull it off by dint of violence, laboring and striving to i^ect his 
pinpose in vain/ to the no smian di^^rsibn of the spectators. 
Tfaeditde meiu-lookhig person picked out one'i^ngle hair jSher 
anoftkOr, till Ate "wluile was at last exKauste'd. Seftoi^iii^ihen 
addressing bknself to ihO aithy, amured theiu^ that m likff man^ 
Her; all thdir UK^t i%orou8 efforts tb comber the botOMMI 
fofteoF Rome would be egually vaiq arid fruitlesi^ 
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attacking them in single detached bodies they mighty in the 
end, insensibly and gradually diminish and exhaust the whole 
collective system of their power. PlutarcKs Life of Sertorins, 
voL ii. p. 1051. Ed. H. Stephan. Ga. 

c 

“ A short Introduction to Hebrew Criticism abstracted 
from De Missy’s “ Critica Sacra” 

Sanctos ausus recludere fontes. — Virgil. 

I. The method of discovering and rectifying the errors of the 
Hebrew text, which De Missy principally recommends, is — * to 
compare the several correspondent passages of Scripture/ and 
to ^ adopt those particular readings which best agree with the 
context and the rules of grammar.^ Thesd * parallel pas- 
sag^s/ he observes, ^ will be found far more ample and various, 
tlmiinoat -persons could, at first, conceive. < They may be 
looked npon as different copies of the same original — copies 
of undoubted authority and of venerable antiquity / and, if they 
were carefully compared together, they would, no doubt, con- 
tribute much to our present store of Hebrew criticism. They 
are of different sorts, and are often found at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another. De Missy makes the following clas- 
sification of them : 

1. Genealogical registers, muster-rolls, &c, doubly inserted. 

3. Historical narrations repeated. 

3. Sentiments, messages, See. twice recited. 

4. Quotations made by one prophet from another. 

is. Quotations or repetitions borrowed by the same piQpbet 
ffdin liimself, 

Genealogicai| registers ^,are almost coeval wi& mankinch 
|fbf many peculiar reasons the Jews were very -exact in 

and they preserved them .with a; kind qf religious 
rexei^n^e., (See 1 Chrop., i.v i.) That, thjey retained them 
dpri^ the <^BabylQni^ captivi^,, p\mh appears 

a passage ^n Neliemiab, (vji*. 5,) - as m have them 
q^O^ip^py i^lppr^ut differences may be^ found, bet ween ffie 
ram genealogies mentioned in ^different parts of Scripture. 
*Phis is a circumstance \vhich desefves the serious attention of 
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all who believe in the divine origin of the Jewish religion. 
Under this head may be compared — 


Oen^ V. 

2. Gen. x. 2—4. 

3. Gen. X, 0 — 8, 13 — 18. 

4. Gen, x. 22 — 29. . 

5. Gen. xi. 10—26. 

6. Gen. xxv. 2 — 4. 

7. Gen. xxv. 13 — 16. 

8. Gen. xxxvi. 10 — 14, 

9» Gen. xxxvi, 20 — 28. 

10. Gen. xxxvi. 31 — 39* 

11. Gen. xxxvi. 40 — 43. 


1 Chron. i. 1 — 4. 

1 Chron. i. 5—7- 
1 Chron. i. 8— 16. 

I Chron. i. 17 — 23. 
i Chron. i. 24—27. 
1 Chron. i. 32, S3. 

1 Chron. i. 29—31. 
1 Chron. i. 35 — 37. 
1 Chron. i. 38 — 42. 
I Chron. i, 43 — 30. 
1 Chron. i. 51—54. 


This list may be extended at pleasure, by the help of those 
references which are placed in the margin of our English Bibles. 
See, however, 

12. 2 Sam. xxiii. 8 — 39- 1 Chron, ii. 10—47. 

13. Ezra ii, 1 — 70. ^ Nehem. vii. G — 73. 

tn proper names mistakes are very frequent. The misappre^ 
hension of similar letters was certainly the cause of manyerrori^J 
other circumstances will account for more. See a very striking 
difference in the names and number of David's sons, as 

2 Sam. hi. 2 — 5. 

2 Sam. V. 14 — 16. 

1 Chron. vi. 54 — 81. 
Other instances may easily be collected, especially from the 
journeyingsof thelsraeliles into»lhe wildferness. Mistakes of this 
kind may have arisen fromtRe transcriber casting his eye, when 
the same word wa^ found twice within a short compass, on the 
wrong place. From this cause have arisen both omissions and 
repetitions. An instance of the former sort may be seen in No. 
4. of the preceding series. In the genealogy of the line of Shem 
weHtead, Gen. x. 22, 23. 1JI '321 : CnW i. e, ‘ And 

Alt AM : and the sons of Aram, Vz/ &c., which was doubtless 
the reading of the original copy in Chronicles. The inteniiediiate 
words seem to have been lett out by sdfme ctireless •transcriber. 
This is evident both from the exact QOnfoVmity between these 
passages elsewhere^ and from the Arabic version of this plac^ 


recorded in 

1 Chron. iii. 1 — 4. and 
1 Chron. iii. 5 — 8. } 

1 Chron. xiv. 4—7. f 

Compare also 

Josh. xxi. I — 39* and 
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ill Chronicles. A variation in Numbers must be act^ouriteci for 
on different principles ; but what those principles afe^ Which wilt 
fairly and completely unfold the causes of this vtiffiation^p have 
not yet been discovered. Dr. Kennicot has, however, made 
great advances towards it in his 1st Diss. p. 96, 8cc. 

Hktorical narraii^oes repeated. 


HI. -Under this head may be 

1. 1 Sam. xxxi. I — 13. and 

2. 2 Sam, V. 1 — 3. 

3. 2 Sam, v. 17 — 25. 

4. 2 Sam. vi. 1 — 11. 

5. 2 Sam. vi. 12 — 16. 

.(). 2 Sam. vi. 17 — 19. 

7. 2 Sam. vii. 1 — 29. 

8. 2 Sam. viii. 1 — 18; 

9. 2 Sam. x. 1 — 19* 

10. 2 Sam. xi. l.&xii.30, 31. 
11.2 Sam. xxi. 18 — 22. 

12. 2 StLm. xxiv. 1 — 25. 

13. 1 Kings iii. 5 — 13. 

14. 1 Kings vi. 1 — 3. 

15. 1 Kings vi. 19—28. 

16. 1 Kings vii. 15 — 22. 

17. 1 Kings vii. 23 — 26. 

18. 1 Kings vii. 38—51. 

19. 1 Kings viii. 1—11. 

20. 1 Kings viii. 12 — 50. 

21. 1 Kings viii, 62 — 66. 

22. 1 Kings ix. 1 — 9- 

23. I Kings ix. 10 — 2S.«, 

24. I Kings ix. 26 — 28. 

25. 1 Kings X. 1 — 29. 

26. 1 Kings xii. I — 19. 

27. 1 Kings xii. 21 — 24. 

28. 1 Kings xiv. 21, 29— 31. 
29* 1 Kings XV, 1, 2, 7, 8. 

30. I Kings xv; 9 — 15. 

31. I. Kings XV. 16 — 24. 

' ^ I ' u 

i Kings xxii. 2-T-35. 

} King* xxii. 41— 56. 

34. 2 Kings vui. 16—24. 


compared — 

1 Chron. X. 1 — 12. 

1 Chron. xi. 1 — 3. 

1 Chron, xiv. 8 — 16. 

1 Chron. xiii. 5 — 14. 

1 Chron. XV. 25 — 29* 

1 Chron. xvi. 1 — 3. 

1 Chron. xvii. 1 — 27. 

1 Chron. xviii. 1 — 17. 

1 Chron. xix. 1 — 1 9- 
1 Chron. spt. 1 — 3. 

1 Chron. XX, 4 — 8.. 

1 Chron. xxi. 1—27. 

2 Chron. i. 7 — 12. 

2 Chi on. iii. 1-.-4. 

2 Chron. iii. 8 — IS. 

2 Chron. iii. 15 — 1 7. 

2 Chron. iv. 2 — 5. 

2 Chron. iv. 6. & v. 1. 

2 Chron. v. 2 — ^14. 

2 Chron. vi. 1 — 39- 
2 Chron. vii. 4 — 10. 

2 Chron. vii. 1 1 — 22, 

Chron. viii. 1 — 10. 

2 Ciiron. viii. 17, 18. 

2 Chron. ix. 4 — 28. 

2 Chron. x. 1 — 19* . 

2 Chron. .\i. 1 — 4. 

2 Chron. xii, 13 — 16. 

2 Chron. xiii. 1, 2, 21, 23. 

2 Chron. xiv. I — 3. I6 — 18. 
£ Chron. xvi, 1 — 6, 11 — 14, 
&c. 

2 Chron. xviii. 1 — 34. 

2 Chron. xx. 31—37. fit xxi. 1 , 
2 Chron. xxi. 5 — 10, 19, 20, 
&c. 
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35. 2 Kings viii. 25 — 29. 2 Ctron. xxji. 1—6. 

56. 2 Khigaxi. l-r-5. 2 Chron. xxiii 

37. 2 Kings xi* 2 Chroi^ sxiii. 1-4-21. 

38. 2 Kings xi. 21- fit xii. 21. 2 Chron. xxiv. 1 — 27. 

39. 2 Kings xiv. 1—6. 2 Chron. xxv. 1—4. 

40. 2 Kings xiv. 8 — 14^ 2 Chron. xxv. 17 — 28. 

17 — 20 . 

41.2 Kings xiv. 21, 22 xv. 2 Chron. xxvi. 1—4, 2l — 23. 
2—7. 

42. -2 Kings xv. 32 — 38. 2 Chron. xxvii. 1 — 9- 

43. 2 Kings xvi. 1 — 20. 2 Chron. xxviii. 1 — 27. 

44. 2 Kings xviii. 1—3. 2 Chron. xxix. 1, 2. 

4.). 2 Kings xviii. 13, 17—37 Jsai. xxxvi. 1 — 22. 

46. 2 Kings XIX. I — 37. Isai. xxxvii. 1 — 38. See 2 

Chron. xxxii. 1 21. 

47. 2 Kings XX. 1 — 11. Isai. xxxviii, J — 8. 

48. 2 Kings xx. 12 — 21. Isai. xxxix. 1—8. 2 Chron. 

xxxii. 24 — 33. 

49. 2 Kings xxi. 1 — 9* 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1 — -9. 

oO. 2 King§ xxi. 17—26. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18—25. 

51. 2 Kings xxii. I — 20. 2 Chrou. xxxiv. 1 — ‘28. 

52. 2 Kings xxiii. 1 — 3. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 29 — 32. 

53. 2 Kings xxiii. 21 — 23. 2 Chron. xxxv, J, 17 — jg, 

54. 2 Kings xxiii. 29> 30. 2 Ciiruii. xxxv. 20—24, &, 

xxxvi. 1. 

55. 2 Kings xxiii. 30—37 2 Chron. xxxvi, 2 — 8. 

& xxiv. 1 — 6. 

56. 2 Kings xxiv. 8 — 17* B Chron. xxxvi. 9, lO. 

57. 2 Kings xxiv. 18 — 20. > 5 ^ 

xxv. 1 — 30, 5 I 2 Chron. xxxvi, 11 — 21. 

58. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23. Ezra k 1 — 3. 

Many of these variations are* only different expressions of the 
same things, and aVe probably copied from different accounts. 
Eor several authors 

(compare 1 Chron. xxix, 29. with 2 Chron. ix. 29. & xii, 15. 

2 Chron. xhi. 22. 1 Kings xv, 7. 

2 Chron. xx. 34. 1 Kings xxii. 45. 

2 Chron. xxvi. 22, ^ 2 Kings xv,6.) 

were often employed in writing the history qf the s/ime reign ; 
and the compilers of the books of Kings and Chronicles, which 
are evidently compendiums'of larger atcounts, have no doubt, 
followed the diction, sometimes of one, and sometimes of anc^^ 
ther copy. Hence it is easy %b account/or the different phrase^, 
ology which occurs in passages other wiseVorrespondentj though 
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somethiitgy perhaps; should be attributed to this genius of the 
cOttipill^rs themselves. But though there %vere extant several 
bietories 6f the same reign ; yet one of them seems to have been 
itlvrays held in higher estimation than the rest. From these most 
approved accounts of every reign were the histories vi^hich we 
now have chiefly extracted. That the authors of Kings and 
Chronicles copied from uhe same originals, is evident from the 
thread and textute of their narratives, and from the glaring 
uniformity x>f their diction. There is one difference indeed, 
which savours not a little of superstition, and it is this : in many 
places where Kings has ^X\T^\ it is changed in the correspondent 
passages of Chronicles into At what time this super- 
stition of substituting &c. for began to take place 

among the Jews, it would be difficult to say: perhaps < some 
time before the captivity; but this is uncertain. ‘ It is the 
general opinion/ says De Missy, p. 18. § 3, ‘ of the Jewish 
Church, and adopted by the Christian, that the Books of Kings 
and Chronicles were composed by But are not the 

fore- mentioned differences, respecting the' name of ^od (sup- 
posing them to have subsisted in the first copies) inter- 

Ttal proofs of the falsity of this opinion f supposing them 
to have subsisted so early. But, to speak freely my mind, 
I strongly suspect that they are of a much later date, and took 
their rise from the foolish superstition of comparatively nmderii 
Jew's. A superstition that seems to have had some effect not 
only on these later historical books, but also on the Psalms, and 
even on the Pentateuch : for the Hebrew has now the word 
in several places through the Books of Moses, where 
the Santarilan text reads miT.' 

ly. Certain Psalms, Precepts, Sentiments, Messages, &c. 
are often repeated in ScKpture : v. g. 

1. Exod. XX. 2 — 17. Dtfut. V, 6 — 21. 

2. Levit. xi. 2 — 19- Deut. xiv. 4*^18. 

3. Numb. xxiv. 3, 4. Numb. xxiv. 15, IG. 

4. Numb. xxiv. 9. Gen. xlix. 9, & xxvii. 29.. ' 

,5. 2 Sam^, xxii. 1 — 51. ^ Psalm xviii, 2 — 50. 

1 Chron. xvi.*8— 22. 1 ’ i Psalm cv. 1 — 15. 

7. * 1 'Chron. xvi. 23 — S3. > < Psalm xcvi. 1 — ^13. 

8. 1 Chron. xvi. 35, 36. ) (‘Psalm cvi. 47, 48. 

Psalm xiv. 1 —^ 7 . » Psalm liii. 1—6. 

10^ Psalm xl. 13— >7. , . Psalrti Ixx. 1— 5. 

14. Ivii. 7—11. Psalm cviii. I — 5. 

10. Paalm It. 5 — 12. Psalm cviSi. 6— 13. 

^ If: PeaUm Itxx. 3, 7, 19*. Pkalm cvii. 8, 15, 21, 31. 

Sjl4. Psalm ctt. 4^'8. Psalm cxxxv. 15 — 18. 
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The pairaU^b contained in NoSi 6, 7> 8, clearly show .how 
improperly the Psalm3 iiave been disjointed. 'Fhis catalogue 
might easily have been extended, in that case the Proverbs, would 
have suppliki a good stock of smaller^ and the Psalms of larger 
sentences. Numberless passages from the books of Moses 
are repeated in Deuteronomy. 


V. In writing on similar subjects, the same ideas have been 
fijeqiiently expressed by different prophets. This arises, as 
De Missy thinks, from the same lepiesentation being spiritually 
impressed on their minds ; and hence he accounts for that 
similar train of thoughts, and those similar turns of expression, 
which occur so often in the propheticid writings. But the 
prophet^l not only make use of similar expressions; but also, 
in some remarkable predictions, copj/ one another's words — as 
will evidently appear from an accurate ct>llatioii of the following 
passages : 


1. Isaiah ii. 2 — 4. 

^2. Jsai, 3. 

3. Isai. xVu 6, 7, &c. 

4. Isai. xxiv. 17, 18. 

5. Isui. iii. 7, 

(i. Jeremiah x. 25, 

7. Jereni. xxvi. 18.. 

8. Jer. xlix, 14— iG. 
9* Jer. xfix, 27, 

10. Habakkuk, iii. 18, 

11. Zephaniah ii. 1.3. 


19 . 


Micah iv. 1 — 3. 

Jerem. xlviii. 5. 

Jer. xlviii. 29*-3l) See. 
Jer. xlviii. 43, 44. 
Nahum i» 15. 

Psalm Ixxix. 6, 7. 
Micah'iii. 12. 

Obadiah v. 1 — ^4. 
Amos i. 4. 

Psalm xviii. 33. 

^Isaiah xlvii. 8. 


Some of these passages, as they are often applied^o different 
subjects, critics may perhaps look upon rather in the light of 
adaptations, than in that of real andlformal (j’/rotatio/rs. Bbt 
in whatever light they may Be considered, they should be care- 
fully collated, for ft will be found by experience, that they are 
of the utmost importaiicc in confirming and correcting the 
parallel texts. 


VI. If the prophets,” says De Missy, ^ fuoted from one 
another, it can.be no wonder,’ surely, lliat they oft^ borrowed 
from themselves; or, to speak.. more accurately, that tJiey were 
impressed with the same ideas, and conseqifeiiily lu^de 0^ of 
the same language, on d^'erent occasions and within^ a. few 
lines he adds, ** whether ail these lepetitions were, purposely^ 
made by the respective authors tbeniselves ; or, whether same 
them might not be unwarily inerted iii*l\vo different places Igr 
VOL. XXIV. CIJL NO. XLVII. ; ^ 
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the collectors of. the prophetical writiogs, is a q^estioR that 
deg^ry^a to be seriously considered. The fact^ bow.e¥^r» is 
certain ; as will readily appear from the collation of the follow* 
ihf texts 

Isaiah. 



1, Ch. v.^25. 8& V* 

€h. X. 4. 


17,21. 



2. Ch. xi. 6, 7. 

Ch. Ixv. 25. 


3. Ch. xviii. 2. 

Ch. xvhi. 7. 


4. Ch, XXXV. 10. 

Ch. li. 11. 


Jeremiah. 

1. 

5. Ch. ii. 28. 

Ch. xi. 13. 

2. 

6. Ch. vii. 30, 31. 

Ch. xxxii. 34, 35. 

3. 

7. Ch. vii, 33. ^ 

Ch. xvl. 4.8cxix.7-&' xxxiv.20. 

4. 

8. Ch. vii. 34. 

Ch. xvi. 9. 8c XXV. 10. 

5. 

9* Ch. XV. 2. 

Ch. xliii. 11.' 

f). 

10. Ch. XV. 13, 14. 

Ch. xvii. 3, 4. 

7. 

11. Ch. xxi. 9, See. 

Ch. xxxviii. 2, 8cci;, 

8, 

12. Ch. xxiii. 5, 6. 

Ch. xxxiii. 15, 16 ^ 

9. 

13. Ch. xxiii. 7, 8. 

Ch. xvi. 14, 15, 

10. 

14* Ch. xxix. 5. 

Ch. xxix. 2B. 

11. 

15. Ch. XXX. 10, 11. 

Ch. xlvi. 27, 26. 

12. 

16. Ch. xlviii. 40, 41. 

Cb. xlix. 22. 

13. 

17. Ch. xlix. 19 — 21. 

Ch. 1. 44—46. 


Ezekiel. 

1. 

16. Ch. i. 15— 21. i 

Ch. X. 8 — 17. 

2. 

19. t^h. iii. 17—19. 

Ch. xxxiii. 7 — 9- 

3. 

20. Ch. xi. 18—20. 

Cb. xxxvi. 25—28. 

4. 

21. Ch. xviii. 25.'* 

oCh, xviii. 29. & xxxiii. 17, 20. 


Habakkvk. 

1. 

22. Ch. ii. 8. 

Ch. ii. 17. 


Zechariah. 

1. 

23. Ch. iv. 5. 

Ch. iv. 13. 


Hiere are many other short repetitions dispersed through the 
several prophetical writings, which need not be particularly spe* 
cified :, buti though shoriy they are often of great importance 
in n^recting and settling the text. Of this a curious instance 
mey b^^^eeeti in Czek. xvhi. compared with v. 29 . And also 

Sar Zecbftr. iv. o, compared with v. 13. 

- 

VI r. When we fix upon any of these parallels for the purpose 
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of considering them critically, we should first compare thepi^ 
and note down (vith exactness every variation ; we should then 
cbnsult the ancient versions with care, and see what assistance 
they may afford : if these methods fail, w^e may now use our own 
jucigment, applying the rules of grammar, and trying the sense 
by similar modes of expression : if the text still remains embar- 
rassed, we ought to consider lastly,^ — that the words may have 
been transposed, or improperly divided, — that letters may have 
been added, omitted, misplaced, altered, &.c, and accordiqgly 
endeavour to rectify the whole upon that consideration. And 
that we may be the better prepared for this difficult branch of 
criticism, it would be advisable to note down in a separate 
book, all the additions, mutations, transpositions, 8ic. of words 
and letters, which we may observe in collating the several pas- 
sages, according to the following schet^e, — by glancing upon 
which we may perhaps be enabled to rectify an error, that might 
otherwise occasion no small degree of difficulty. 

2 Kings xxii^. 18, &c. and Jeremiah lii, 1, See. 

C^inpared according to Simon’s Heb. Bible. 


2 Kings xxiv. 18, 8lc. 

V. 

Jeremial) lii. 1, &c. 
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From 2 Kings xxv. 22 — 0,6, is not found in the 52nd chapter 
of Jeremiah^ and therefore is not collated ; though it easily 
m%ht be with Jer. xl. 5, 7 — 9, and xli. 1, 2. 
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APPENDIX. 

r added, Gcii. &c. 

1 omitted, Exod. &c. 
j transposed, Dent. &c, 
(^improperly divided, Isai. &c. 

■ added, in the word ^ 

I omitted, in the word * 

I transposed, in the word * 

, changed into * 

r added 
j pmitted 

^ transposed « 

C changed into 

And so on tlirotigh the'^lphabet. 

Chesterjieldy April 00th, 1819. W. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MR. BELLAMY'S 
REPLY TO RIMCHI. 


X HAVE just read, in the number of* the (classical Journal for 
March, Mr. Bellamy’s reply to *80019 remarks of mine on his 
New Translation of the Bible ; aiid especially on his new aiKi 
extraordinary version of Gon. vi. 14. As I do not wish to 
enter at great length on the discussion of a subject which has 
already occupied mueh abler pens than mine, and which, 1 
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Ohset'vations on Mr. l^kllamy*s 

troat^ has been nearly set at rest, I lihall chiefly cortfihe myself 
to ISJr. B.’s new version of Gen. vi. 14, and his charge of 
infidelity levelled at those critics who differ from him as to the 
present state of the Hebrew texjt. 

After the able, detailed, and ^satisfactory manner in which 
Mr. Whittaker has confuted Mr. Bellamy’s assertion, that all 
Modern Versions of the Bime derive their origin from the Vul- 
gate, 1 did not expect that he would again venture to assert 
** that those contradictions in the authorised version, which 
have enabled objectors to shake the very foundation of society, 
have no authority in the sacred language, but have been made 
by the ignorance of the first translators in Hebrew, continued 
in the translation of Jerom, and copied from the Latin Vul- 
gate into all the European translations. ' Mr. Bellamy per- 
severes in maintaining that those who disapprove of his new 
translatioi|^are hostile to ariy improvement of the authorised ver- 
sion. This is by no means the case. I should rejoice as 
much as Mr. B. to sec the learning and talents of our first He- 
brew scholars directed to bring the authorised version to a 
higher degree of perfection ; and, I believe, not a (ew of Mr. 
B.’s opponents concur with me in this sentiment. The point 
at issue between us, is simply whether Mr. Bellamy is, or is 
ijK)t, competent to so important and so difficult a task. 1 wish, 
as I have said before, to impute no ill design to Mr. B. On 
the contrary, I believe he means well, and thinks he shall 
promote the cause of religion by his projected alterations of the 
English Bible. But 1 believo him to be too little skilled iu 
Hebrew Criticism, too careless and inelegant as an English 
writer, too fanciful in his theories, and too deficient in judg- 
ment, to execute with ability and success the task he has under- 
taken ; these are not merely my owh opinions. Many Hebrew" 
scholars, whose sentiments are inti tied to far greater respect 
than mine, have expressed their opinion as to his incompe- 
tence ; nor am 1 aware that any Hebrew critic of note has ex- 
pressed a favorable opinion of those parts of Mr. B.’s transla- 
tiQ 9 which have hitherto appeared. Mr. B. says, that many 
excellent Hebrew scholars have approved his work. Why 
does he not produr.e their names ? If they are really excellent 
Hebrew scholars, their testimony in bis favor will dQubUess 
have weight with the*^pubiic., ^It is with reluctance that I bring 
chaises of incompetence against Mr. fi.: but my respect 


« Bellamy’s Reply to Kimchi, Classical Journal for March, IdSl. p. lliS. 
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for tbat.'wlfich has been (generally C 9 nsidered as one of the 
best versions of the Holy Scriptures in existence, will not 
permit me to suffer such groundless accusations of inaccuracy 
and contradictions to be brought against it^ without some 
attempt to repel the charge. 

Without further preface 1 \fi\\ proceed to the consideration of 
Gen. vi. 14. With regard to the meining of the word ISDi I have 
little to add to the unconfutcd arguments in my former letter. I 
have never asserted that *133 signifies to cover* iti any 
sage of Scripture, Yet that to cover is its primary sense is the 
opinion of some eminent Lexicographers.* 1 confess I do not 
understand what Mr. Bellamy means by the following passage ; 

It is needless to attempt to show the want of information in 
Kimchi respecting the translation of 1 (van) by ibi^ there : the 
truth is obvious, as proved by the common version What 
truth is proved by the common version? Does Mr. B, quote 
that version which lie censures so much, to prove that rneana 
ibi? but let nje ask, has Mr. B. taken the trouble to ascertain 
whether *) is ever translated there in the common version ? 
The reader will be surprised to learn that is not translated 
there iu the common version, either in 2 Kings xxv. 22, or in 
Jer. XV. 8, or in any other passage in the Bible, as far as 1 can 
learn. Taylor gives 1 the sense of ibi in two passages, Noldius 
iu one, and I endeavoured briefly to prove that it has not that 
sense in either passage, and consequently that Mr. B, has no 
sufficient authority for giving it that sense. Mr. B. says that 
I have wrongly charged him with omitting the translation of 
n/lN [othah]. To show the reader, says he, die manifesi 
injustice which is done by the misrepresentation of the new 
translation, 1 quote the note on the word [othah], page 
42 of the new translation. # I shall now refer the reader to the 
intermediate words in this clause, n‘'3D HilK [othah mibayith]. 
The^e words are rendered only by the W'ORD 
WITHIN. njlM [othah] is a compound word, of J1K oth, which 
here means in^ see 1 Sam. vii. 16 — ix. 15. Psa. xvj. ll.-^CxU 
IS. Ezek. xlvii. 23, and the feminine termination H /m, whkh, 
agreeat)jy to the Hebrew, reads in her ; but according to the 
idiom of our language, in it, or within. Accordingly I have 


* "133 ttsit, operuit^ liaivit, oblinivit,pobturavit, Schindler! Lex. Pent. 
*133 to cover by sttiearing^ &c. Taylor’s Beb. Cone. 

*1B3 to cover, overspread, Parlfhurst’s Heb. Lex. 

* Bellamy’s Reply, p. lar. * " 
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h«<^ trnnalated the text, thou shult c 2 'p 2 We. in it, giving 
Mtnpoiin^ word [othali,] its plain liteial leading ; [Qw.? 

ffieaftittg but which Kiinclii positively declares I have 
emitted; but wliy, he knows not!”* Mr. B. has courteously 
expressed his unwillingness to*tax me with ignorance or wilful 
inisreprcsentatijpn ; 1 Jiope I shafi he able to prove that 1 have 
l^en guilty of neither. JVfc-. B. himself allows that the two 
words [olhiih mibayUh] are rendered only by the 

word within^ Admitling therefore the coi redness of his ow« 
statement in the note on his Bible, he is reduced to this dilem- 
ma ; either he has oiniU( d to translate the word as I very 

innocently supposed, or he has given to a new and un- 
heard-of meaning, and has omitted to translate But 

unfortunately Mr. B.’s note does not accord even with hh own 
text: the note acknov\ {edges that the words /T’HD are 

rendered only by the word zeithin. V\ hereas in his New Trans- 
iation, as^uoted by himsplfj he translates the words JV2'0 
by the Faiglish words, in it, even a house Make for 
thee^ an ark of the wood of Gopher; rooms thou shall make in 
the ark ; for thou shalt expiate in it, even a housed also with an 
outer room for atonement.^’* In fact Mr. Bellum5' seems to 
have been so little satisfied with bis own Jirst ttanslalioii of this 
verse, as published in his prospectus, which now lies before 
me, that before he sent ids Bible to the press he seems to 
have altered the verse i.n several particulars. This will appear 
from the following transcript of his first translation, w ilh which, 
by some strange blunder, the note in his new translation ac- 
cords, w/iils^ it dijjers from that very text which it ivas designed 
to illustrate! Make for thee an ark of the wood of Gopher; 
apartments thou shalt maj^e in the ark : there thou shalt expiate, 
within and without, by atonement,”. It was on i\\\s Jirst transla- 
tion, and not on that quoted by Mr. Bellamy from his Bible, 
(which. 1 endeavoured in vain to get a sight of,) that my reiparks 
Were mbde. But even this second new translation is at least 
equdly objectionable with the first. Mr. B. says that HJIK 
is compounded of jW oth, which here means in, ae# 
JL Bam. vii. 16. ix. 15. Fsa. xvi. 11. cxl. 13. Flzck. xfvii. 123^^ 
and the feminine termination n Now in the first plac^ 

the word jsiti does i not occur in any one of the passages 

f Ued. ^ Tn ftbt there is ho such HebreVv word, either ih'Tay- 
^ in Noldius’s elaborate *woi:k on Hebrew particles. In 

im— iuppp.. I I ,< mu u i II.— -- . I. ■ - ^iM, „ ■ , 

f ^ i V 

* Bellamy’s Reply, p."" 12V. • Bellamy's Beply, pi Wjl, 
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three >of the passages quoted the word is eth : hi one JIM 
eeth, and in the remaining passage I fin'd the compound word 
itto : and though HJIM [othah] is a word of very frequent 
occurrence, I challenge Mr. B^lamy to bring forward any one 
passage in tlie Hebrew Bible, in which any one translator or 
lexicographer of reputation has giv^n HJIM [otlidK] the sense of 
in it. In his first new translation of this verse, Mr. B. had 
very properly followed our authorised version in translating 
within: a sense which it frequently has. See Exod. xxv’ 
11. xxvi. 33. xxxvii. 2, See. In this latter passage the expression 
bears much resemblance to that in Gen. vi. 14, *111110 ^nriilBliri 
VITOI JlUa And he overlaid it with pure gold within 

and without*' But in his amended translation he has given 
J^OD the sense of even a house. Jl'’3 certainly signifies a house ; 
but 1 defy Mr. Bellamy to produce a single passage of Scripture 
in which the sense of even is given to D by any translator or 
writer of authority. I believe he will find equal difficulty in 
proving that yiH ever signifies an outer-room. yillDI also 
with an outer^room." If, in addition to numerous grammati- 
cal errors which Mr. Whittaker has proved him to have com- 
mitted, Mr. B. can produce no authority, besides himself, for 
the sense he has given to ililMi to and to yinDI in the 

passage under discussion, I think no one will be at a loss what 
weight to attach either to his censures on the authorised version, 
or to his new translation. 

I now proceed to Mr. B.’s grave charge of infidelity, levelled 
at those who hold that the text of the Old Testament has suf- 
fered from the faults of transcribers. Now if this be simply 
the state of the case,” says Mr. B. if the sacred iuspit^d 
volume be corrupt, through the errort of transcribers, 'we db 
iibt know to what extent those errors have been committed, the 
whole genuineness and authenticity of Scripture w'ould be swept 
aw'ay*&t once. A better argument than this could not be put 
into the hand of the objector ; it surpasses all that ever^was 
advanced against the truths of the sacred volume, * But,* says 
Kimchi, * it has suffered more or less, as every human work 
has done, from the occasional carelessness or mistakes of tran- 
scribers.’ Here then our modern Kimchi^ find every one who 
beliepes in divine revelation, are at issue. If the sacred .Scrip- 
tures be divinely given, if the sacred, wrilers were to 

write them, then they cannot be a human work, or Ihe work of 
man^ . as Kimchi ventures to. assert. They would be of no 
greater authority thqn ^ho Koran or the Veda.”* ^ ^ 

• f Bellamy's Reply, p. 130, 
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a .Jt i$< tiot a little extraordinary that M/. accu^ia 

Kimcbi of venturing to assert that the sacred Scriptures are 

t |iins||i work, when in the mry name sentence from which he 
as draw'll this illogical inference Kinichi describes the text qf 
the Old "J'estament as penned by the inspired writers.^' It is 
tt^e reverence jwith which 1 regam the Holy Scriptures, as the 
word of God, and as alone able to make us wise unto salvation^ 
which has led me to protest against the groundless innovations 
of Mr. B. The charge of disbelief in divine revelation, which 
is so, prodigally made by Mr. B. against his opponents, must 
not less to the best Hebrew scholars in this country,” 
^ Mr. Bellamy justly calls them,* Lowth, Kennicott, Blayney, 
ll^ClWCome, than to the Quarterly Reviewer, Mr. Whittaker, 
and myself ; for they all agree in entertaining similar views re^ 
meeting the state of the Hebrew text. All writings,” says Bishop 
JLowtli, transmitted to us, like these, from early times, the 
original copies of which have long ago perished, have suffered 
in , their passage to us by the mistakes of many transcribers, 
through whose hands we have received them ; errors continually 
accumulating in proportion to the number of transcripts ; and 
the stream generally becoming more impure, the more distant 
it is from the source. Now the Hebrew writings of the Old 
Testament, being for much the greatest part the most ancient 
of any ; instead of Anding them absolutely perfect, we may 
reayppiably expect to find, that they have suffered in this respect 
nim'Cihen others of less antiquity generally have done.”^ As 
concerning the present defective stale of the Hebrew text,” sayj. 
Dr, Blayney, the various kinds of mistakes that have found 
their way into it, and the ordinary sources of its corruption, Sac, 
these points haye been so thoroughly examined, and repre- 
se|[^ed with so much learning, skill and precision in the before^ 
mentioned Preliminary Dissertation of the Bishop of London, 
6^,. that 1 have nothing new to offer concerning them.”i 
Qtber causes of the difficulties with which these prophetical 
abound,” says Archbishop Newcome, are the want o{^ 
htl^^ncal records, &c. and above ail, the many corruption^, 

, deform the present text.”^ Dr. Kennicoit’s opinion 
the siute of the Hebrew test is so well known, and has been so" 

.i,, — 

« 

Reply, p. 133. 

• Prelim. Diss. to Isaiah, p.^50. Perth Edition. 

^ Dir. Kayney's Prel. D^c. to Jeremiah, p. vii. second edition. 

^ NewGome’s Preface to the Minor Prophets, p. vii. Pontefract edltfho.^ 
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often referred to. by Mr. Bellamy, that it is needless to quote any 
passage from his works in proof of his opinion. 

* The fear of Mr. B. that, if the corruption of the Hebrew text 
through the faults of transcribers be admitted, the whole genuine*^ 
ness and authenticity of Scripture will be at once swept away, 
18 perfectly visionary. ** It is a fact undeniable, *^says the leam*^ 
fd and sagacious Dr. Bentley, that the sacred books htivO 
suftered no more alterations than common and classic authors ; 
and have no more variations, than what must necessarily have 
happened from the nature of things. And it has been the com- 
mon sense of men of letters that numbers of manuscripts do 
not make a text pt'ecdrious ; but are useful, nay necessary, to 
its establishment and" certainty. The result then of the whole 
nkatter is, that either all ancient book^ as w'ell as the sacred, 
must now be laid aside, as uncertain and precarious ; or to say, 
that all the transcripts of sacred books sliould have been privi- 
leged against the common fate, and exempted from all slips 
and errors wdiatever. I have too much value for the ancient 
classics, even to suppose that they are to be abandoned ; be^ 
cause their remains are sufficiently pure and genuine to make 
us sure of the writers' design. If a corrupt line, or a dubious 
readings chances to intervene, it does not darken the whole 
context, nor make an author^ purpose precarious. Terence, 
for instance, has as many variations as any book whatever, in 
proportion to its bulk ; and yet, xciih all its interpolations, 
omissions, additions or glosses, (choose ihe worst of them on 
purpose) cannot deface the contrivance or plot of one play ; 
no, not of one single scene ; but its sense, design mnd subser- 
viency to the last issue and conclusion, shall be visible and pfttih 
through all the mist of various^lectionsf And so it is with th^ 
sacred text. And why then* must the saCred books have beeh' 
exempted from the injuries of time, and secured frorh the l^ast 
change? What need of that perpetual miracle ; if, with all the 
present changes, the whole scripture is perfect and fuffickni^r 
ail the great ends and purposes of its first writing ?”* TAe 

adjr One, the roost faulty Hebrew MS. in the world, says Dr. 
Kennicott, and I humbly presume, that it will be found tO 
contain the same Bible in the mafh, and /teach the samii' 
doctrines and duties as are taught it present* Frustra 


* Bentley’s Remarks on Free-thjaking, quoted by Kennicott in l$t 
Dis^rtation, p. 563. . . 

* Kehnicott’s 2nd Dissertation, p. 585. 
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itaque dicunt/' says Vossius^ quia nullum exemplar sit om- 
nino purum^ ergo nusquam esse sacram scripturam. Imo vero 
nullum tarn incndosum exemplar^ quod non pro sana scriptura 
defaeat habere. Abunde et copiose c quibusvis sacrorum libro* 
rum codicibus omnia ad sal uteiii^ et fidem necessaria, possunt 
hauriri.’"' If Mr. B. before he had stigmatised that opinion 
respecting tlie state of the Hebrew text, which has been held by 
Seeker,* Newcome, Lowth, Horsley,^ Blayney, and many mote 
of our first Biblical scholars, as an injidel dogma , hud 
taken the trouble to examine Kennicolt’s or De Rossi’s collations 
Oik any important passages of scripture, he would have been 
satisfied that the various readings do not srt all affect the divine 
authority of the scriptures or the doctrines and precepts of re- 
ligion, and would have abstained from a diarge so utterly 
groundless. 

But let me ask Mr. Bellamy, if a perpetual act of providence 
has miraculously preserved the text of the Old Testament from 
those errors of transcribers from which every human work has 
suffered, vi'ould not the same cause have induced the Almighty 
miraculously to preserve the text of the New Testament? 
Could it be of less importance that the words of oilr Redeemer 
himsdf, the sublime truths of the Gospel, and the terms of our 
salvation, should be banded down to us, in every word and letter 
fts they originally came from the pen of inspiration ? Does 
then Mr. B. maintain the opinion that the text of the New 
Testament is now as pure and perfect as it w'as when first com- 
mitted to writing by the inspired evangelists and apostles of our 
Lord? Ifcso, where is this pure and perfect text to be found ? 
Are we to seek for it in the Alexandrian or the Vatican MS. i 
smd how are we ittfdfUibly to, distinguish, w'hich is the pure 
ti^nscript of the autograph, and*^ which has suffered from the 
fliuUs of transcribers ? for all Mss. which deviate at all from 
the genuine text must inevitably have been more or less cor- 
rupted. But if Mr. B. admits that there is no standard and 
^itumaculate text of the new testament, why are those to be 
landed as infidels and deists who maintain the same opinion 
r^pecting the text of the old testament. 

Falmouth, Juy, ‘ KIMCHI. 

^ ^ . 

‘ Vossilis de LXX tnierp. quoted by Kennicott, Diss. 2. p. 686. 

notes on the Psalms and Prophets, inserted in the works 
of Me|»ipk,-Newcomc and Blayney. ^ 3 his notes on the P&alms. 

♦ Beamy’s Crqical Ejjamination, p. 39, &c. 6cc. 

/ Mr. B. accuses me of want of candor, in not referring the reader to 
his Critical Examinaiion.” The reason was, that I did not then know 
that such a work had been published. 
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OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAY 

for 1821 . 

THE STUDY OF MODERN HISTORY. 

Quo spectanda modo, quo sensu credis, et ore ?— Hor. 

Unde necesse est, inde initiurn sumatur.T-Cic/ 

The direction of our studies is usually determined, not so 
much upon grounds of abstract dignity or usefulness, as by the 
comparative importance of different pursuits with reference to 
our views in life. The philosophy of man — in other words, the 
philosophy of history, is almost the only study, at once so com- 
prehensive and so ^necessary, as to command the attention , of 
every one who is to reason or to act. Whoever would spe<fu- 
late upon the safe foundations of inducfion, or avoid in practice 
the errors incident to ignorance, must explore the principles of 
human nature as they are developed in the annals of mankind, 
and investigate the Past as the great index of the Probable, 
liut in order to derive the highest possible advantage from 
the moral and political lessons of history, the attention should 
chiefly be confined to those systems of afl’airs, and expositions 
of character, which are traced out for our examinatiou in all 
their hearings, and subject to the test of our familiar and. dis- 
tinct conceptions. Man is so much the creature of circum- 
stances, that to theorise upon any notions independent of these, 
is a certain road to be deceived. However uniform the origi- 
nal principles of his nature may remain, their influence and 
operation must be perpetually modified. As tlip current of 
events rolls on, the sources that supply it may be fixed and 
immutable, hut its channel wi^l be for^ever shifting, and its. as- 
pect varied by continual akerations. The agency of external 
and contingent causes has power to control, diversify, transform. 
Characters, or actions, which have little real dissimilitude, will 
be attended, under changes of aera or condition, with very oppo- 
site appearances, and w'idely discrepant results, 'fhe tyrant of 
one century would be the fool of another : I’he action that at 
one period might be excused as an harmless licence, or recognis- 
ed as a legitimate proceedings w'ould be sufficient, at a difFe« 
rent epoch, to kindle the flames of* revolt lion, and deluge a 
nation with blood. , 

Hence arises the peculiar and p*aramount importance of 
Modern History, To govern conduct by example, to judge 
of the probable issues of affitirs by the\ule of experience, being 
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tbe gn^d^nds of historical study, an adequate idea of liie model 
to ,libe imitated, a perfect comprehension of the case to he appt^ 
ed) are priniary and most essential steps. ' Reasoning from anai* 
logy is always a method of ^ much, nicety, if a due caution 
against oversights be not observed, and a prudent horror of 
precipitate conclusions maintained^ it may become a method of 
much danger. In its comparisons, the omission of a single term 
will vitiate the entire proportion: in its combinations, admit 
tbe slightest mixture of^ah unwarrantable eleihent, and you 
destroy tbe whole. .Yet analogy is the only medium for con^ 
verting history to use ; the preparatory ordeal through which 
her stores must pass, before they will be clear of doubt or fit 
for application. No. aid should therefore be neglected that can 
promote the safer management of so indispensable, but so deli- 
cate a process. It is wise to afford the judgment every chance 
of security ; . and, wliere*the materials for employment are almost 
without limit, to select for closer operation that portion whose 
properties and relations we can most fully appreciate and under- 
stand. 

It will not be inferred from this, that the portion of history 
which treats of a condition of tbe world slenderly related to its 
existing state, has no claims to be considered of importance. 
The importance of ancient history rests upon a basis, too 
secure to be undermined, and fortunately too evident to be 
otherwise than wilfully mistaken. For general examples of vice 
or virtue, folly or wisdom, strength or weakness, it forms a- 
vast and inexhaustible repository, it reveals tbe secret springs 
of human conduct : it abounds in every thing to warm the 
fancy, inforq; the niemory, and elevate the taste. Stamped by 
the- all-powerful hand of genius with the characters of truth, it 
retains that everlasting empress .which confers a value where 
currency is lost. 

Even the science of political philosophy had made a wonder- 
ful progress among the ancients. They supply the student of 
history with ufore than bare materials ; and speculate as well as 
des^ibe^ ^.Theruiiostenitatious wisdom that mingles with the 
details of their professed historians is uniformly fraught with 
instpi^lioii ; while tl^e Just and comprehensive views upon poli- 
tical subjects taken their philosophers are frequently astonish- 
•Archytas cbrtd deduce^ though from a defective 
'model,* the splendid doctrine qf a balanced government, which 


' The^onstitutioii of Sparta.— See fyihag, Fragmenta Politka. 
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it bas becia work of contitriea to realise in the most perfect 
of flioderfi constitutions* Thus th# pie^reing sagacity of Aristo^ 
tte, from an extensive range of laborious researches^ drew that 
analysis of practical philosophy, which has been compared tb 
the work of Montesquieu/ and which Locke recommended as 
an essential preliminary to the study of history and politics/ 
And even the errors into whicli the mystical imagination and 
lofty abstractions of Plato betrayed him, are not unmixed with 
conclusions at once accurate and sublime. Nor should it ever 
be forgotten, in considering the useful lessons « to ' be derived 
from the details of antiquity, that Machiavel, so pernicious a 
writer, where be argues from modern events, and the transac-^ 
tions of his own country, has found a beneficial scope for his 
transceudant talents in reasoning upon a portion of the ancient 
annals.} 

But something like the discernment aifd abilities of an author 
whom Harrington^ has characterised as the only politician of 
later ages, is requisite for the safe accomplishment of such a 
task as Machiavel performed* It is too hazardous for common 
understandings. The danger is, lest by too ardent and implicit 
an attention, too intense a study of the ancient models, the dis- 
criminating sense should be gradually blunted, until self-decep- 
tion become pleasing, and the labor of separating illusion from 
reality at once disagreeable and difficult. To discover ati ex- 
ample of such danger, and of its fatal effects, we need only turn 
to the great instance of the French Revolution. Amid the 
mingled horrors and absurdities of that disgusting scene, it is 
easy to detect an anxious imitation^ though it produced nothing 
better than a distorted resemblance, of a classic original. When 
the minds of men are once heated with a favorite notion, its 
influence grows soon predominant. < "Fhe idea is cherish^ 
until what was at first an institution of reason, or perhaps a 
movement of caprice, ends in a principle of passion : and iW 
force ia entirely uncontrolable, because every ' opposing consi- 
deration is either constrained to fall in with the domineering 
fancy, or, if stubborn and untractable, is thrown out of sigh^ 
and altogether disregarded* 

To erect, in this manner, a standard borrowed from ;mtiquity ; 


^ Miller's Philosophy of Modern History. 
* Letter to Mr. King from Ijocke. 

^ Discourses on theTirst Decade of Livy* 
t 'See Harrington’s Oceana* \ 
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■94tt9 •Hi)b««itatiqg.S£«I wbajksbpiM be, aertfti- 

4hikMigJl)iif>(e{»erteteos. 
th(; tf»}r«^(',^a^'4ia di|6c(b>8 jroute wUh certain-t 

m vnlu\9WiKi^)uUrjt«b7 AvQbajrt whose divisions are 

expect to 

b)^„fU)i^<.Vviitb^t>i%}nMs and prelision by« examples which 
inuBt,,ofl^j b« ap{4ichblej> and. often tndistiitotly 

appfehei|d«rt, 

h^ryintovhiiHvec'tBra we. may fixita cemtnenee* 
reenh dispi<^«'4,a(rikipg fA<b«xtjfj|nsive cbi^ge in the condition 
of 4i^ world, v^i^yen if we,|ie8cend with «Bolmg|b)ruke' to the 
close of the ^teeotb.century, we shall perceive a vaet, though 
nnot a total alterajtiop, New series of .events, and new systems 
c^’Cauaesy cQnneeted by a very aeouble' and intimate relation 
with the pj;esent disposittPn of human a^ 4 irs, begin at that 
ep^cb to appear, .frem that fpoch too it is more requisite to 
study W dnlnili. Ibe different Poyier,s of the civili&ed 
world) ara thr«twp closer, conuesian with each other ; the 
veil is drawn away from many objects formerly obscure ; and the 
genius of goverepients andgrQwm of^onsututions m the several 
countrietb while they become a more necessary* become also a 
more easy and more open topic of inquiry, t 

But m order to consult the grander views of political pbilo8o> 
phy* and to afford the studwt of Jilstory a completer survey of 
that great machinery which has produced such wonderful effects, 
it,ia ptrop^ to ascend to ft much InghetpS^ridd thw^BoUngbroke 
Itas marked. ...The subversion of the Weatem^mpim, ia the year 
of the Christian sera 476* presents a point <4 Which the change 
is almoft perfect, and ffon* which miariyl@rq|^ itpp in our ob* 
servjH^ps mtift be progressive* The estot«Hn«li}>g , swords 
of the baibarian conqw?rors, as they, orgedowe work^if^ daatda> 
tion* left scarcely xes^ige e(f tormer .systems behind them. A 
deli^OipaSsed oyer the foes of the earth* and'^tS) ihoiiih aspect 
Was,teai}sfmn^d.< .Topking forward from tbia, iJOingr v^e pei- 
ce|v,e manm^ia^ing ppdpr Impulses, audr.plan^ lu sitwtioiis, 
\|h«}b were ||^im,Hd^iiUkuoi|rp. . .They, come vpon tjie stage 
widi a ehdPge of dtaraotqr* o^. appearpnoe, and of qjtutude ; 
tjyiidmr ,tlijSrtt|!g, 4 g cipened,*mid oneiyiected. scenes expand. 
Hjstory Jaeeoqtesjn study ef,awgmentod interest ; end die politic 
|ml phitosopfapr acqiiir» 9 . a ffslo for speculation, at once altered 
in its nature, and enlarged ^ its extent. . 


* Letters^ii the Siudji and Use of History. 
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. It ii iw M M the earif hiirtoi 7 oritM^ ecMintriee, 

geotia 4»ttt neccftaie '|l^ti^iV''-tiAt'ie liafdijr 

to excite) op poerij^ he kaigw 

Greece, with her M pe^ 

plexed politics litid'endleaa'diyiaieiis, b^.^l^i!le 
twd long tracts gfoos^ wbe^fecerdl Wh they 

iirslruct, aod to iustruet, for the most, pe^, negatiweXilM- 

pl«8. it is Ro doi^r Rome, ip* her gwuBl ris^ her hlhtNMo' 
oiiaion, and jb«r m>w^' decli^<i>re mlManlt iHintration of (he 
Polybian tbewy of eoPstittttioad,* but'too'e8g(eiS.a^''to afford 
varietj, and too singular to bear co(nparnert,i-^lliat is to opn- 
(iue his observation to one sjr-steen, simple tis^'^ilnciplds, tmd 
sure ip Usiesolts^ described inatine by Vfrg^ljtmdcompiKbended 
iu a paragraph by Tdcitus. Countries^- disra^'rded in the huge 
oiulcnaibrous masaof Roman territory, ndftdd their energies 
assert their dignity. Navigation spread a bdidefr sail, Snd*tMl«bn> 
tore bnds a way to shores vtfaoae exisfitoce had nevm* been 8uS'pec> 
led. The Hcrcynian Forest teems with daipires falsies, which 
Roman con^pt would have banished SioMiSt beyond the limits. 
’ of the \'toridtwmese a iniDreimposingpUitude; and we had With 
patriotic exultation die progressive advancement df Great BiWain 
to that station- of eminence, from which her laws have been die- 
tated to wider r^oi»^<^an Rome, stt the teni&of hergreMness, 
ever knew 1- 

Tetfaismeation of ftesh i^ntMties and riseof 'powhcAd states, 

. where, oneient history 'hnd ^iepieted- barbariatts or neglected 
slaves ; to the gnMuaj process sff eiviliaation and discervery, which 
enlarged the aphere of human action $ and to the^attendmrt 
variety of growing causcsj eiid new krtetests, winch advanc- 
ing time was to : briitg- itosi eoUia^, weWiust ascribe net didy 
the ^imary tmpiite.'tlHbglve%irtt> to a diffipent-order of thinga, 
but likewise theticst 'd^fiiS of those additilias to the hfojects of 
bisturioaletudy^ whUb/'aaenttctK’as the'aigiwient already ^wn 
from the unemtainties of ^indiogtoal reaSupingj- bSstew iinpor- 
tanee mi the coBatdermlm»;^.e£ .'ntod^ transaetidaa. Buch an 
extenrioa in toe aco^Hiif^i^ridjd study has been feHowedby 
a similar extpnsiaa in h* atnto: toe sdieiice bga fohnd new sub- 
ject-matter, and toe aut^eet-msttiT has rCacttfd^dn the science. 
.Two ^ef' and. remSShaSu additions at (bite pfcsent tbeniaelveti 
to notice. The doctrine of ■tito'^uipoise pf power, as it is now 

'Pulyiintfist. I. vi. •. 
a. M. NO. XLVH. G 
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«lid efitablisbed^ and, tbe> doctrine of poIiiicaK aco- 
Ibam brai^a of; fuwlieal j^Uoaopbyi Mrhieb^eannot be 
OtOFlcHibod'with^iinpiuiity^b^ ja»y otio wbo^e hmtpricaliesearche« 
hove e higher mi tha|]^. tl^kieie ^fBf%ction> of curiosity, aiid 
Ipay,a«wily bOHrac^ilmthe^*^^^ la the cauks 

■ap^fiad'jgbCM^e; ' " u v- -* > ' v- V 

, Wheja^theiH'^^sure bf ui^velaal,; dominion has once been re- 
moyod^^^^hen the province has . risen into the kingdom ; and 
tfibuhll^etiites have beepine Jnf^peadenh nitons ijuickly learn 
taoa^e Ihaiir o^n. sh^ngth ^'tth 4 bat qf olbers^ to be jealous 
;0f tbeir;; 3 i^rale and^to' i!^onfr!9nt ^vhb riesistance the at- 

. tempted 4|iroad9 of aggression. This 49 the mere spirit of self- 
i3^9servalion;V the. rudest policy which danger dictates toman. 
/JTojdisQerp.tho approach of danger^ while its actual assault is 
?4irec|ad. against a Afferent quarter, and to .lend a timely suc- 
;(^pur.i|i.,tbe quar^r! assailed, lest the next step of success- 
ful violence, should, be planted on its own. territory, is a fur- 
ther’ lesson x which ei^perience teaches to a.government, and an 
advance in the.reliDefnents of policy* From the want of appre- 
ciating its utility^ as the candid Tacitus has not scrupled to 
confess,' ;(be most powerful nations, of the ancient world fell suc- 
cessive yictims to the ambition of Rome. The riper politicians 
of antiquity, however, were far from being ignorant of the value 
of this lesson* .Grecian statesman aiid. Persian satrap were 
equally aware of the necessity of practising it : as the arguments 
of Corcyra,^ the speeches of Hermocrates,’ and the artful wa- 
verings of the, crafty .Tissapheriies,* without citing another ex- 
ample- from the instructive details of the Peloponnesian wai\ 
are suffiqtent to attest*. . , 

But to descry, in periods of tranquillity, the latent seeds of 
fillture disturbance*, |o display^ the wisdom of prospective policy ; 
and to exejrt the great right of mutual interference for the preser- 
vation of the general Safety, was a step, beyond the actual, pei- 
baps the .possible, attainment of ancient communities. The 
fifth book of itmcydides alone, that singular Epitome of Gre- 
cian politics, contains enough tq cpnvince us, that although the 
acutest..politiciaps of the ancient world might appreciate the va- 
4p^af abalaitoe^qf power^ it was^buta temporary^ balance they 
to^creata^ and,^that, although they had wisiied lo 
make it permanent, systematic bad faith and restless jealousies 
must liave baulked their bestconcerled plans. Itbas been re- 
served for the governments of the modern world, acting in a 

'1 ~M..— ' — ^ - 

7 « • • • 

* Vita Agn^ols, 0 . xh. ^ThucW. 1. i. ^ Xhucyd, J. iv. and vi. 
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sphere too wicfe foi^ ftnhnoshieras aod interests as 

comptidlti6<H^ obstruttedt^ii^^ 

ineiits of Oreece, to erect ihopr;ecattlioiiary system of the 

e(juipoi«eof power: and 'even ih modern history we perceive, 
th^t though tire ekmeti^ of the system^ were so early formed, it 
lequired a long course of centuries to ripen, and the agency of very 
powerful sfimtden^ to bring them into steady and effectual oper- 
ation. "Fhe great religious revolution of tbe sixteenth century) 
among its other glorious results^ gave being to the system of the 
law of nations, which Grotius moulded into form,*« and to the 
fuller recognition and* establiabment. of those reciprocal rights 
and obligations, upon ivhioh^tbe beautifiilstructure of l^laneed 
power reposes. The lastibg principles of division and mutual 
resistance tornished by the same cause have hitherto contributed 
to maintain the fabric ; while events of a still mora recent date 
have impressed upon all countries the importance of preserving 
it entire. The lesson has been read to more than diplomatists ; 
and maxims that would sacrifice the independence or integrity of 
the meanest state to the nggraiidisement of another, are spurned 
ill the cottage, if admitted in the cabinet. May ambition never 
again have the power of throwing Europe into a convulsion like 
that from which she has recovered ! May its unprincipled de- 
signs, whether displayed in the open aggressions of a single 
Usurper, or lurking in the plausible pretences of a despotic alli- 
ance, be ever baffled by the aw'akened vigilance of freedom ! 

The scielice of political economy, if philosophically traced b) 
its virtual sources, will be found to be derived from the same 
division of interests, enlargement of the sphere of human af- 
fairs, and consequent improvement of mankind in just^views and 
liberal opinions, from which have been deduced the firsts prin- 
ciples of the equipoise of power^ In a fechnkal light, it has 
indeed been rightly termed tfae^offspring of that increased com- 
mercial activity,* which has so much affected the character of 
nations, as to render new combinations of philosophy necessary 
for their direction.’ : It was this gave rise to the essay of Ra- 
leigh, the first methodical treatise on the subject^ Which was 
combated at a much later day by the agricultural theory of 
Quesnay. But is is chiefly from their expositioni of its intri- 
cate details, and various projects for surmountuig its practical 


^ Miller’s Philosophy of Modern History. ’ 

* Ganilh’s Inquiry into the variousSystemsof Poljticai Kcunomy. 
^ Miller^ Lectures^ ' a ' 
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difficalto;, dmt the cdebrated writers on. political economj^ 
Ral^h to Smith) and from Smith to philosophers of re«t 
cmt emuiOQGe, eati be styled the authors of the science itself. 
Viewed in its noblest character) as the science which professes to 
regard the happiness of whole populations) and to devise means 
for its support) political econonw bad begun to exist in reality) 
before k Was thrown into a regular shape, or spoke in a lechnw 
language* Notwithstanding the long prevalence of Fenda* 
hsiD) wkbits oppressive and degrading maxifns, the division of 
the greac^lVestern Empire into a variety of independent staies) 
at the r.'Ofnmencenieot of the modem asra) prepared the way for 
impmveliientS) sncfa as dm world had never known, and which 
were to increase the general sum of human felicity. Dispelled 
by those powerful causes, which have been traced by the saga- 
city of Robertson,’ the feudal darkness at length disappeared ; 
the subjects of every country began to acquire a growing ini- 
{imtaiice ; the slave became the citizen ; the citizen obtained a 
right to have his interests consulted ; and the arrangements of 
government were directed with a view to the widest diffusion 
ixissible of wealth and happiness among the governed. Even 
the mcreased spirit of commercial activity, if it must be allowed 
to have been the immediate parent of pcditical economy) owes 
its rise to the prior causes here alleged. For, while the inul-r 
liplication of independent states enhances the necessity of mu- 
tual exchange, the extension of personal freedom, that nurse of 
every virtue, gives new life to the pulses of industry ; tbefornner 
is the shape which commerce assumes, the latter is the anima- 
ting principle that invigorates and sustains it Under either 
aspect, lk0 doctrines of this science, as well as those coouected 
with the balance of power, are a creation of modern times; 
since both the interilStional arrangements of ancient dynasties 
were without the security of good faith, and their interior sys- 
tems of government w ere ill no instance founded upmi eqiidtable 
and eotiiprebetisivc maxims of genuine liberty. 

Such are some of the chief claims advanced by luodeiii his- 
tory to>< the. diligent and earnest attentioti of the statesman 
and political speculator. But tt is not only for the iiatestnan» 
to gukie lhe ladtii of^gorernmeoi) or die philosopher^ die 
soundness or futility, adoption or rejection of whose theories is 
ad^ttlthehapphiesa, perhaps the very being, of millions, that 
^ niirols her autple «|Yage. There is ftcaicely a prufession of 


’ Charles V. vol. 1. 
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«tiy descpipiiou, an intellecttial pavaoit^lhateanliesttc^o 

ceMftiily pr<»8ectit^ct without coostaat amlieatfon to tbo rich and 
vaiied stores which that pagaeontekis. To the patriot h must be 
superfluous to point out those attractions/ which the history of 
his own country, in all its bninoliet^ cannot fail to present. Is 
there a right exerted-*is iltere a privilege enjoyed, which will 
ndt^^ceii back to his grateful memory those glorious events^ the 
landmarks of time, and those illustrious charactersi the boasts 
of human nature, to whose united wtHuence he owes their exis* 
tence i To him who considers how much the records of difler«> 
ent countries are formed to throw light upon each other, it must 
be equally superfluous to suggest that his historical views are 
not to be contined to those of a single nation; especially from 
that period which Bohngbroke selected, and since wbi^, the 
uiuversal progress of science, the invention of printing, and other 
obvious causes, have tilled the world with such a mul^plicity 
of authentic documents, that mistake is nearly impossible, ~ 
Mich a variety of materials to be compared, that truth fnust 
flash from their colltsioii. To all it must be needless to remark, 
what ihe occurrences of every day will of themselves sufl&cienlly 
declare, that for kiforiiiation on most topics of curiosity^ and 
direction in most cases of interest, it is modem history whidi 
must supply the reference, even ki that earlier portion of ito 
transactions, during which a considerable darkness is spread 
over objects of minuteness, and it is onfy on the more prominent 
and striking points that the eye of observation can repow. 

Those laws, for example, w4iich ufiect the course of inhvi^- 
ance and the settlement of property, qfbjects of great^nd um-*, 
versal concern, lead us back to a* review of the feudal enact- 
ments, formally commencing in the faeait of Lomburdy, aaid 
towards the close of the sixth century/ winch spread over 
Europe with so swift and steady a progress, and have been dis* 
liiiguished by such durable effects. The superior hmaanity 
which att^ds the operattons of modem war ; the senaibitey^ of 
honor, and the refinenients of gallantry, by whiclr maninm 
have been pohshed/ and social happiness il 'tiiey 

phrae^ns, in eoom imporianflis reaped above* tiio higimt idtasii^ 

i, II II ' r: '* ' .ill ? Wf 

* the Convention of the tttrty-alx Dukes hf Lbhftaidjf ' tilth their 
Sovereign, A.D. 584, is reckoned by Milter the formal commencement of 
the r^u%aTl^W ommlle. IBuflef Screes with him, wtiHerraig would 
carry us back to the days of Tacims«-*(Wgu fu^^tudak. 
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mmls of ft ciftMical amiqittty, are to be traeed to that whinisi* 
cftl^ but useful, institittioii of chivalry/ which was tiiereal author 
of tbe»ft^beiie6cial results. Literature will own its debt of grati- 
tude to the exertiona of her oriental protectors, who, by pro- 
viding in the erection of Bagdad/ which the eighth century saw 
completed, a retreat for the lesuming of Europe, preserved the 
precious stores, which as soon as the confusion of the middle 
ages bhOuM begin to subsidy were to be roiled back upon the 
VVeSt. And Keligion, whib she exults in the great event of 
a mote recent period, which purged her holy flame of its im- 
purities, must yet revert, with reverent emotions, to that power- 
liiltaftd ‘^pervading influence of the Papal authority, which kept it 
bure^iflg through the season of moral degradation. 

Aoi infinite number of more petty, but obvious relations, con- 
nect us with the same series of transactions which has furnished 
thesO mighty links. The soft drapery, and fragrant balm, recal 
to memory those concurring causes that made Genoa and Ve- 
nice*^tli6 emporia for Eastern traffic. Nor has commerce con- 
verted one luxury of former age^ into a comfort of the present, 
that doeft uot remind us of the fortunate discovery which gave 
navigation a guide in the widest seas, and of the adve.nturous 
courage, w'hich carrying the mariners of Europe into the re- 
motest climes, has made the treasures of both hemispheres our 
own. 

Thus are we united to the system of modern affairs by such 
an immediate and personal connexion as ancient history cannot 
supply. Except, perhaps, that influence of the Roman juris- 
prudenee^perceptible in t^e legislative codes of European iia- 
tioiis, we can detect no chain to bind the ancient to the modern 
world* The separarien is inunense: there lies a gulf between. 
Utem. We peruse the records «of . the former with curiosity, 
wtfii interest, almost with passion ; but it is only while the pic- 
ture is fieosh end glovTing in the eye, while the eioquonee is 
soundings in the ear, while dm enehantment lasts, which reflec- 
tion wilt weaken, if it do not wholly destroy We .torn to the 
^^annati of the latter foa causes, of which we are ecUially feejing 
bere^it is fixperieiiceiiat^ tihftt drbewm to ibe^oim- 
cles of Histor 3 b To us it iw of little consequence to fcuow.t^t 
the litattlhw of Oreeco were saifed at Marathoti, wbinh we now 
||IC^fUt 4 ;gling with fgr worse barbarians fimn thronged the le- 

' W' Wsfstfe tjf Ewmp;ft'e; ^ 

* Gibbon’s Beeline and fall, vol. 
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giofis of Btti-itis ; Mhat ciMtoma wererconuBon wbiekliave cea^od 
to infliietice; or dynasties establUfaeci whicli. no longer exist, 
"rocoiitemplate the transactions of antiquity however disaslrous, 
or however beneficiali at the time when they tookplaee) is hot 
to gaze upon scene where we know storms to have raged that 
have left no vestige behind , them or plenty to have once glad- 
dened what may now be a waste of desoialion*. .H<^w differ- 
ent the impression, w hen we look onthe.fredi pris^of the 
earthquake, with the ground yet trembling und^ /oo^, or Wel- 
come the dawn of the shnnsfaine that is U> enrich while it dkimw 
lies, to fertilise as well as to delight ! * 

'i'here is one light in which modern history has heen^consi- 
dered, that cannot properly be omitted in a review ofi the sKodjTy 
although it may appear to argue more of piety than, of jiidgiKisut 
in the persons with whom it has originatedr It is tbo prpfatsed 
<ibj 6 ct of several writers, and especially* of a recent gnthor^’ fo 
treat the whole series of modern events as a scheme of Provi- 
dential government, laid dow^n wdth all die coherence, ^cod die 
unity of a moral drama. But though few will be found hardy or 
impious enough to denvt that the disposition of bmnaU'^i^sijrs, 
in all ages and in every country, must be under the mmiediete 
influence of the Divine control, and that there must.eai9li.sonie 
grand and ultimate aim, to which the various comhilletipiis of 
events are slowly and silently directed, it seems too arduous 
an undertaking to analyse the system Provideutkld .i^oncy, 
or to point out with absolute predsioii .the result it is intend- 
eii to produce. Distinct and minor portions of |D.od,eivi his- 
tory may indeed afford fit subjects for an attempt. t^sill4.eljyays 
laudable in the design, if not always happy iit ihck^^botP^ 
of materials. Tlitia the Htstgry of the l^fornat^tioo^i for 
instance, will yield m example^ where theaimof Divfoe ipterfer- 
enceis clearly discernible, and the means employed aiertilropgiy 
and distinctly marked; Asa spiendid Bffiaode in m^oderu Jimiplsi 
it may^ with this view^ be very usefully contemplated*:^ . ^ 

But it is ancient history, iii reality^ that preaenta. 

>vourable field for obsi^vationa of sucha tendcnigf. ttie 

most iinpofiant and mtereaiii^ tbatnvnf.£;fe^^ 

anliials of maoknid, as the end> proposed by .tb^re 

is a regular system of converging xwsae ajed pillpably 

e^posed^; It is a>Brallm^€omplet€^a:n^^iti.^^ . I^hvsepa- 
riite incident, on this magnificent scale of action, evidently 

I I a 

’ Miller’s Philosophy of Modern History. 
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teodf towards « tbe awlul and stiblime calsstropWi*. ami no 
sootver is the end acconsjplished, dmn the system begone 
lod« 0 tf<d«el Tira seeds of rum had already begun lo un- 
fold^ IhetaseiveS ia the besom of the Roman Retire, wkle 
Jadeo/ vras witinessmg the fuifilntent of those great designs, 
in aid of wfaith thstemipsre had been suffered to obtain siicces- 
sife'llla8laf]^ovef all Iwr livsls, and, in iiie words of one of her 
on^a Omiai/ toatfrhfe al^such a satiety of glory as made her 
wiMffig takgiva sfpaace to the world. This striking and >Hu»- 
triotiadM asaiy alao sam to explain, why the Christian Reli 
gion, die eslabliahment of mfiich was one conspicuons result of 
thomnn^athidad to,. cannot be considered, bke the influence of 
the Roawin law^ a bond of connexion between the ancient and 
iti0ikni^*qfelanM^ dkhoiigli founded under the flrst, its chret 
Opalaliiia MldwudMN^ have been reserved to adorn and benefit 
tba laal^ Vrdm thetime of its earliest appearance, the historian 
bai«to^eiaAa^4be gradual decline of Roman dominion, until the 
pufhldailieii it Was finally subverted, atid modern history com- 
iiieiioea« 

IblHttitaM be fbtgolte^^ likewise, liiat for thus examining the 
phmwf Ihu DIvmU ^duigs m the ancient world, there is an 
^tnurriog guide to regulate inquiry. An interpretation not to be 
imsinisIfid^ueccUBpmms the volumes of antiquity. The predic- 
Hons^of tbeiiwpi^ writers, and especklly the fiiinoiis prophe- 
ciusiofi DenM^ form a key to the most remarbable and authen- 
tic facu which ere recorded in lbem« Tbe (sled revc^lions of 
eigpifUSi thi destined agents to be employed, tbe very times of 
action mmibtedi are specified with a boldness which bespeaks 
the coanaenoe of truth, and an accuracy which must confound 
the Pynfbunist whom k fails to convince. We are left to wander 
in no labyrkith of eoii^eetttre : the path is open, and the clue is 
in onr hai^. 

Theie ia no such assilfiatdeto diireet our efforts in unravelling 
the Providential scheme of modern history. I'he attempts of 
nlgiw^iotls men to apply the book of Revekitionf to ibis purpose 
' iHN^e mt ftaeiv dtaraelerised^by inoebeuecess, nor pvoduelive of 
^In contemplai^, Avw ffiai eartieit pobt which 
has been fixed fof tbek comnte^ment, the sueeessioli of mo* 
dem transteiioiiai we look alang.ikrata whose termination can- 
not )rel be aseeftahiadc Np event that has faillierto ocenmd^ 
the lietlod designated! can be oompaved ki its emgnitude 


1 Tadt. Annal. 1. it, s. xi. 
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or its effects^ tO' lluit wfakb his been pointed out a# the gra^ 
end of the Divine gOTerntnent throughout the ages of antiquity, 
though it m^ht not exactly synchronise with their conclusion : 
and our prospective view is tfecessarUy bounded and obscure. In 
treating of particular cases, the philosophy wfakh teaches^ by ex- 
amples may sometimes be prophetic ;~but how shall it presume 
to sketch out a general plan for Almighty wisdou^^ liosf pre- 
tend to fathom the uncompleted counsels of OiUnipmni^ ? 

Since, then, modern liistory presents no Oftjfdre sj|id>0|isolu^^ 
Whole, upon which reason might be exerci8ed«wub Confidence ; 
and since all light from higher sources is either withheld. Or only 
partially vouchsafed; tpeculalions of this nature 
ed to a more suitable and certain range. The wbsurslf^ into 
which the fnt>st powerful and philosophic mindaltave^beewhietrey* 
ed, ill tlie endeavour to a|^ly the study vfelmve^lmencOfistdering 
to an object for which it is not adapted, denote the ftitility*6f Hie 
attempt. But there is at least one grand and intecestfSig aoroHary 
to be drawn from its details, which may be .anMtuietri hi4Hiout 
the fear of seeming visionary, and affinned without the traabuesis 
of presuinplion.’^tf analogy instruct us Sat believe, tim the des- 
tined end of die present system of affaire wiA <lis|ilay^ once Ihe 
wisdom and beiievoieaee of the great Being by whiMW its opera- 
tions are coiitroied,wpalriolisiii may teach us to ltape> that a 
Countiy, which has hitherto sustained so proud a pact' id modem 
history, will not be without d most important sbase m adjusting 
the final dispositioBS of the world I 

D. K. SANDFORDi B. A. 

CHftJbUr CdUtlCH. 


REMARKS 

On the^ dijffirent mthods of Plougfiing 
Uoma^s^ a ^pKimn of a nw Tr(mmtm9 with 

Note^ faHkularfy*Mlu»tr$im of^ tik didmstie pre- 
eeptSi of the Jitst Georgk of VirgiL # 

Ipjk^viiig W^»lt,p1oikh qf and Virgi)^ deli- 
neated in the edition of Virgil by Faut Saiidby ; and taken firom 
a medhUioiirol Ceresi. &l tiii)iikaMlii^4S«iiitia Vibite, ex Bhg^ri 
Thesaur. Tom. ii. page SQS. Spectat Geor. i. v. 170. 
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REFERENCES. 

а. The Buris. 

б. The Groove for the Tcmo. 

c. The Sentall. 

^ d. The Stiva^ with its manicula at e. 

. The first Georgic of Virgil is divided into three parts. The 
first division consists of .an Exordium/’ and an Invocation in 
epie m^sure; the middle^ of a series of didactic precepts, iii 
whatiiervjus calls a middle stjle, except where his subject ad- 
inits of a higher strain of poetry, of which he always contrives 
to take advantage : and the third, of a prayer to the Gods for 
the safety, of Rome, arid the welfare of Octavius Caesar. 

. The following is a specimen of a new Translation of the first 
Georgic of Virgil, with notes subjoined, and isxorifined to the 
mode of ploughing described by that author: the metrical trans- 
lation beginning at l^ere novo, v. 43, and the notes at lUa seges, v, 
47> Tho design of this article is to explain the operative part 
of the biifbaudry of the Romans, (a task not hitherto undert^en 
by any practical agriculturist, and consecpiently not oaeeuted 
with any degree of precision,) as well as the c^aiiietd'dicrito^ of 
the poem. 

VURSb :^vo, gelidus canis ci^m montibus humor 
Soon as in sprii^g the snow-clad mountains flow 


Before the precepts are minutely solum): and the restibiUs^’ was 
investigated, it will be necessary^ ill m perpetual tillage*’ without fa)- 
taking a general view of the Roriiiin low bri a rich soil, (pingue solum), 
hu^atpdry, to premise, that it con- Varro, who was extremely fond of 
si^t^d of two uisttnet methods of denvattons, having himself written 
irilliilimg the corn-lands, (agro| argi^iritnhtltat tr^se ori the'Latin 
fri^i^mos)jt luid the field desti^ . hrifguage^, thus defines 
ed mr/ pllage was eitfiei’ called Jpe Re R. 1. i. NevaU$ at uH 
canmilf npvalis,'^ 4gef risstf- kAm'fuU dHtequum ttdtnH arailme 
the hovalis*’ vriis vfWt ls rrinweStir; i. t,' the ** ndvatis” Is 
akiw denoio^nsted ** tpriv.ertible tHafland, which has finrmetfy been 
gimiid/’ il one time III paitbre, dtidel^thdpM||h, before it Kappeiiis 
and at .another in tillage, with Sn to be tbbsecjuently renewed by^ a 
temrveptngfaUoprib^ fwsh plOitt^mg. Ari4 Xhe ^ testi- 
forming a ^comi^sednipuldf pucre bms’^ he aerives a r§ttanm^ 
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Liquitur, et Zepb^ro putris se gleba resol vit ; 

Depresso incipiat jam turn inihi taurus aratru 
liigernere^ et sulco attritus splendescere vomer. 

Ilia seges demum votis respoiidet avari 

With trickling rills, and mellow’d soils remit 
Their icy bands at Zephyr’s mild approach. 

Let the strong ox his iab’ring toil begin, 

And plough-shares glisten by the furrow worn. 

Yet heedtul mark, that corn-field best repays 


rettat novali qviescente: i. e. it re- 
mains tn action whilst the ** novalis” 
is quieseenh— means ** to 
keep us station.” Thus Prop^ 1. iii. 
3. Vum vincunt Danai dum 
veUat barbarut Hector, And Ovid, 
Fast. 1. i. V. 151. Jiestant tibt frigo^ 
ra restant. By keeping this dis- 
tinction in view, the frequent allu- 
jbions 111 the poem, either to the one 
or the other, may easily be compre- 
hended, especially by those who 
have any knowledge of agiiculture. 
The first mode of ploughing to 
which Virgil systematically adverts 
IS the “ novalis:” this was perform- 
ed, as will be more fully elcpikined 
by various quoted autWiiies, by 
ploughing first a deep furrow^ and 
the surface turf being cut through 
CO the depth of a few inches, which 
was technically called terr<m pro- 
tcindere, was deposited in the bot- 
tom of this first prepared deep fur-; 
row, and tiie returning ploiigh 
making a second bout in the same 
furrow, penetrated a few inches 
deepefi and covered, the buried turf 
with the subjacent earth thus 
brought to the surface: and a dou- 
ble portion o( tipiie was aUo;^ed^ to 
tfie. ploughman- to .perforiit this 
** prosciasion/' On this pmem 
Pkny remarks: J- xviu. .c* IP. 

erss, proBchdddi^ jifiK 
/^bet quod; invtfgoJeei^iU 
/ierkarum radkeo eecunUf . ? Ip tbls 
State it remained^ $oin 
its £rst plougltiing^ mmi- 

09^ tin the liiiijmcr,,solslice 
followiogi when it received a second 


■ " ■ ■ 

ploughing called ** terrain offrin- 
gere this was generally across the 
first “ proscinded” furrow* Thus 
Pliny, I. xviit. c. 19. Umne arvum 
rectis tulcii, mox et obliquii fuhigi de- 
bet, Again, quoting FeStiis; C^rin- 
gi terra dicitur cum iterum tranwerso 
iulco aratur. After tfiis followed 
the occatiun,”orthecom|niiuiting 
the concrete masses of the glebe by 
the rake, mattock, dtc. It then re- 
mained at rest during the winter ; 
and a third ploughing called ^ ite- 
ration” succeedeil m the 'spring, 
with the “ occaiiuo” also if required ; 
this Virgil describes aS having felt 
the pulverising effects pf two sum- 
mers and two winters ; the whole 
then became what the rura| writers 
call pulrt solum (a decomposed or 
mellow mould). The soil being re- 
duced by the ploqgia^ by subsequent 
hard labor, and by atmospheric iii- 
fiuencepwas sufficiently adapted to 
the producUoiv of corn without ma- 
nure. The seed-wfieat bemg then 
sown in the autumn was covered 
by the “ sarritioa'^ of the rake, or 
“ sarculatioii” of the hoe,^by dipt of 
manual labor: but k was de^^ed a 
slovenly ptacuce to Imve recourse 
to the ^ occailon” tjjter the s^ed 
was sown. .Tbe^Whe^t from' this 
course of prppfu^udn was accoumeu 
luur^^bimd^t at harvest, more 
nutritious,, and less liable to ble- 
fnisht^thao by any other roodc of 
culture.. . 

ThatCom-fleki,v.47. JKoti^, 
Seges in the first acceptation of 
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.Agricole, bis que solem, bis ftigora s«Qsit. 

The saoguine peassot’s hopes, twice doom’d to feel 
The summer’s heat, and twice the winter's frost. 


the teriD, signifies sown Tom'* or 

standing corn.” It is thus de6a- 
ed by Varro; uges dkiiur quod ara- 
ftna iOtum est. It also signifies 
" corn in genera),” as in tlie first 
fine -of tlie 

Quidfaciai latoA tegetei. 

Iti the passage under review it sig* 
tii^Os metaphorically, " the held 
prepared for the tillage of corn in 
this sense it is also used by Cicero; 
Vt euim *\ieg€te$** agricoUt^tuhigunt 
oro/Wi muMo ttnUouam leruid. And 
in a more exteocied sense it signi. 
fies " the land assigned to evtry 
^p»‘cies 0 ^ agricultural economy.” 
Thus 0. iv. 127. 

Cuifiauca relicti 

Jugera rttru trout; net Jtrtilu Ulo 
j^damsk 

Nee pecori opn^iuna ** ttge*^'* nee 

Terice deem’d to feel, v. 4a Bit 

*^116 eemnieiitators vary much in 
their eapositioe of this precept; yet 
consideied as a general rule, it is 
very plain to CLsyounderstanding of 
a practicAl farmer; H coH8i9ts in ei- 
ving the land, especially if i^shoiHd 
happen to be or a stiff bvaniy na- 
ture (aiicb being usually consiwred 
best adaptied to the culture of 
wheat), a two years’^fallow; as well 
fof the sake of affording it rest and 
of extirpating weeds' (and eeme 
sfsdi of weeds will< not vbgetate tifll 
the eebond year, of which ^lass the 
wild )^t(avena faiua) is reputed id 
be); ai wxausing the tmusd to 
reofuii^ kihngtii, lend to^^woril 

flkiS wmtwo distinct itiethods 
of maftmment coaiprehended im* 

had respect to what is now called 


" convertible ground,” such being 
in pasture, corn, or lucerne for an 
alternate series of years; the second 
to an alternation of wheat and fa I- 
low in each successive year: the 
former cojcrcspoods with tbjR prac- 
tice of Virgil, the latter with the 
definition of Pliny: Nwak est fUod 
alternit annis teritur. L. xviii. c. 
49. And it is not an uncommon 
practice in some districts of England 
to akeroaie wlieat with fallow, and 
wheat with beans, in constant and 
regular succession. 

The same process of faliow'in^ 
according to Theophrastus obtained 
in Greece : " m oortpyturla iv 
vtmf KOT* rkf Apos, trol Mfpovs, 

Kol 

4 L. iii. c. 24. n^t dvr* Ait. 

Ursinus. ** Arare novales oporiet 
utroque tempore, et xstate et hy- 
eme, ut frisus et solem ieiTa seii- 
ttat.” Id the mountainous parts of 
Tuscany, wiiere the ground from 
its rocks and declivities can only 
be worked by the hand-labor of the 
spade,. it is customary at the pre- 
sent time to allow to wheat-lands a 
great latitude of fallow. " Dans 
.les montagnes de Pise, k Bull, 
Caki, Sainte Columbe, occ.: aprks 
la recolte de ble on donne a la terre 
deux ans de repos.” Simondi De 
1’ Agric. Toscane, 22. 

According to the alternating ayt- 
ieio of Phiiy, by which the stiwrter 
Cime of fallow was adopted, iheie 
wore iMue^y f>nly three plou^n^s, 
the ^^iprqscissio,^ " iteratio,^ and 

lertktiof’ihe grooad woiilitbus 
ia aigiil moiitbs under corii, and 
ilattea moDths under &lk»wi but 
bo notes that Virgil rather .jopoiut 
meiida tb« long taUow, which rc^ 
qidreslbur ploitfhiogs; Qeprro^ero 
im tulco rirguiut tteitHmtim «a* 
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Illiua immeiiiaB rupertrot horrea meases. 

V. 71. Alternis idem tonsas cessare noytdes^ 

Immense the stores, his bursting barSs have strain'd. 

Suffer the lea* field iu alternate change, 


/uiste, cum ditit optimum esseugetem^ 
** qud bis sotem, bis frigora s^sset.^ 
L. xviii. c. ^0. But he remarks' 
that in close loamy soils more fre** 
fluent ploughings were necessary. 
Spissius solum, sicut plerunque in Tta^ 
Ua, quinto sutco seri melius est, in 
Thnscis vero nOno. L. xviii, c. 90. 

To sow in the ninth fi'irrow, 
means to sow after the ninth plough- 
ing- 

llUus may refer either to segeiis 
or agricola. ; it seems rather to be- 
long to the atari agricola» The 
meaning is, let the hu*ibandman be 
ever so covetous, his fruits at har- 
vest by this mode of culture will be 
abundant, will reward his patience/ 
and amply repay his labor and ex- 
pense. 

Ituperurit is put in the perfect 
tense, because the appeal is made 
to experience; what has happened 
to the peasant before, he may safe- 
ly reckon upon occurring again. 
Uivium dnim nobis ad chlturam dedit 
jifitara,^ etperientiam, et imitationem, 
V^ai TO, lt5. De Re Rust, EHher 
of these, experience or imitation, 
will lead the attentive cultivator to 

the desired end. < 

• 

Suffer the lea-field, v. 7 1. Alternis 
idem^ ■’< 

Xhe poet having detailed his first 
geuerai mode of cultivaiiTig wheat 
on fallows, in alternate setie^ of 
ycarS|, and . alternate changes' t>f 
fruit and rest, by the system iJttHcd ‘ 
“ ndvali?/' proceeds now 
jdiiy the steeorid general’modeivisff- 
<;ui lalViiw, by the schetnii oF**^pcr- 
peftial ullatfe^* cafled ** restibnis,^ 
by VUtch sprang ^Hcat was 
ted in yyery fourth or fifth ' * 
Sintfe hbth the fonli|Jn and 


giish commentators have given a 
very vague and discordant con- 
struction of these precepts, it ma^ 
not be thought irrevelant to mchibit 
the whole in an enlarged vernacu- 
lar translation, as under. * 

At the commencement of the 
year begin to plough your stiff 
loamy soils, that they may become 
mellow by exposure to the solsticial 
sun of summer; but tha lighter 
lands hehig liable to be injure by 
a long fallow, are to be ploiighetl 
with only a slight furrow a few 
months before seed-time. But 
there is another method of sawing 
wheat in general use, and equally 
profital)le; therefore you may chiise 
your alternative; and either suffer 
your land, divested of its herbage, 
to lie fallow in its alternate courses,, 
and the field thus plmigbed to re- 
main inactive by rest for a long pe- 
riod; or changing the sedsdn tmm 
an auiiimnal to a verne) tillage, you 
may there sow your triitiestral 
wheat, whence you may before 
have taken a crop of such of the le- 
guminous tribe osw e fe known to 
fructify the land, and to be produc- 
tive of f?pe fruit, when the seeds 
detached from the margins' of their 
linear receptacles shake in their 
pods; such as the offspring of the 
trailing vetch, which may eiilier be 
cut green tor soiling, for a pMvisioa 
of hay, or suffered to ripen its seed ; 
or the frail stalks^' and rttsding 
haulm nf the ripe lupin,; having 
biRer fruit; but tm,' oats ami poppy 
on the cf^ntra)^, rf admitted; into 
ihisr rOtsfdOAjdeterio’rafif the ground, 
at^d in ja manner burn it up: still 
nevertheleSs your labor may be ap- 
plietl wtlhadvamage,evcn luihecuU 
tivation.^f these exhausting, 
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Et segnem patiere situ dureicere campum : . < 


Barov'fcd a inactive 


in their alternate courses, only be 
not fastidiously ashamed to saturate 
with stall' manure such land as 
is become arid hy these produc- 
tions, nor to scatter a surface dres- 
sing of woodtashes from the hearth, 
mixed wkh sdl such other sorts of 
compost ingredients as are com- 
monly sown by hand, for the sake 
of ^ving an additional “ stimulus’* 
in the spring. Thus also, as well 
as by the fallow, the ploughed 
fields have a sort of respite rrom 
the change .of fruits; and in the 
meantime a great return is made 
from the cultivated land with its 
ploughed'^in seeds, which otherwise 
would he unproductive during the 
time it remained under fallow. 

These are tfie plain and precise 
instructions of Virgil, yet very poc- 
ticaUy embellished, and contain an 
outline of the modes in most com- 
mon use for the preparation of the 
wheateh tillage, and are of the most 
easy comprehension to any person 
in the least conversant with the 
practical management of arable 
land. : 

Alternate chajjgfij v. ri. Alternin. 

The precept requires that aUernis 
in this place as well as belthv, v.79, 
should be rendered by ** alterna- 
tim,” having in its strict and most 
obvious sense the meaning of al- 
tcrnis yicibus seu ordinibus.” Ser- 
vius gives the construction of an 
adverT^to the first alternig, and of 
an adjective to the second: but 
Virgil’s methodical arrangement in 
his connected series of precepts 
will not admit of thl^ variation. 

Sefvius. al^o supposes that the 
Mse of the fallow was merely to en- 
able 'thp4eld to return to its pri^ 
tine the Homans had 

reoeliirtie Its efficacy loamy 


rest endure: 


soils, chiefly that the weeds (herbir,) 
and the grassy turf, (cespes,) should 
be prone to decay; for having no 
knowledge of the modern horse- 
harrow in the time of Virgil, 'and 
of its triturating powers by its quick 
motion, they were constrained by 
necessity to adopt the system of a 
long intermission, that both the 
buried sod and the superficial 
flebe might become, what the pro- 
duction of corn without manure 
required, a decomposed mould 
(putre solum), for Virgil says of 
this, 

Namgue hoc imitamur arando. 

G. iu V. a04. 

The crates viminiie of Virgil, are 
the crates dtntata of Pliny. 

Marty n*8 translation of these 
two lines aitemis is ren- 

dered thus; “ Suffer also your ara- 
ble land to lie fallow every other 
year, and lei the idle field grow, 
hard by lying still,” It is here to 
be remarked that Virgil does not 
inculcate that all arable land is to 
lie fallow, but only the “ novalis” 
of which he had been treating, 
since the “ restibilis” being under 
perpetual tillage, was incapable of 
f the fallow. Neither can the field be 
supposed to grow hard” (for Mar- 
tyn gives this sense to duremre ) 
by lying still, for this is contrary 
to the natural propensity and use 
of fallow, as well as to experience, 
and moreover deteats the end of the 
precept. 

The fallow (vervactum) was a 
necessary appendage to the renew- 
able system. Varro derives it from 

vere actum,” because it was well 
worked in the spring by the plough, 
and other implements of husband- 
ry, and reduced to at. convenient 
state of liUaige. Othercotnmenta- 




Ill 


laughing de^ribi^^'hy V irgil. 

Ant ibi Hava seres'mutato tidere faita ; 


Or changing s«;aftons how 


lors have also rendered durescere^ 
by “ indurescere** (to grow lianl), 
contrary to every notion of a fallow, 
which to all intents and purposes, 
is to render the around mellow and 
friable by an exposure to the sun 
and air, to the winds and frost, in 
order to reduce it to the state called 
hy the poet ptdvtrulenta, 

Virgil adopts each of these wordif, 
durate^ durescere, in the sense 
of long cuntmuance. Thus durus 
applied to the unreniitted work of 
pruning vines and weeding corn, 
Durus uterque labor ; 

G. ii. V. 412. 

And thus durare applied to the 
longevity of the oak (Esculus) 
G. li. V. 394. 

— Immota manet^ multosque per annos 
Malta virUtm volvens durando sacula 
vincit^ 

And thus also durare in the sense 
of djiresceret applied to wine from 
Hie vine called argitis; G. ii. v, 99. 
Argiiisque winor, cut nan certaverit 
ulluf 

Aut tantum Jluere, out toiidem durare 
per annos. 

Gesrier (Thesaur.) gives to duro 
this signification amongst others 

Sed frequentissime simpliciter 
notat manere, statum suum et con- 
ditionem servare;” and exemplifies 
it by two quotations from Quincti- 
lian, Ij. i. I. 13. “ Cui (sermoni) 
t urn Graca figure astUlud consuetu- 
dine hasennty in diversd quoque lo- 
quendi consueludine pertinacmim^ 
durant. 

And again, 1. v. ii. Negue enkm' 
durautnt hac in eternum, niii vera 
omnibut viiferentun 

Durare;' &€• is used in both these 
senses by all the .classical writers, 
but the translator cannot viefrain 


the golden ** far/' 


from bringing into nojtice the luL- 
lowing lines of Lucretius for the 
sake of the moral, as well as the 
illustration. 

Sisyphus in vitd quoque nobis utiie 
ocutos eii : 

Qui petere a populo fasCes, sevaague 
secures 

Imbibit; et temper oietus, tristUqur 
recedit* 

Nam petere imperium, quod inane *$t 
nec datur ttnquatn 

Aique id eo semper durum** sufferre 
laborem ; 

Hoe est adverso nixantem tradere 
monte 

Saxum: quod tamcn a summojam ver^ 
tice rursum 

Volvitury et plani raptim petit aquora 
iatnpL 

L. iii. V. 1003. 
Where durum laborem does not 
mean hard or severe, but continued 
persevering labor. Heyne ascribes 
the sense of requiescere”' to Che in- 
ceptive verb durescere. 

And moreover situ is governed by 
segnem (unproductive through rest), 
and is put in comj^di&tinciion to 
the productiven^s of the inaratm 
terra, below, (the inploughcd 
or cultivated land.) « 

Or sow, 73. Aut ibi seres. 

The poet now enters qn the ^e- 
cond general mode of tilling wheat 
by the system called “ restihilis;” 
this term has been noted .^before 
to be derived according. W Varro, 
restando,^' (Had there been 
any aiiihuriiy>for the surmise, it 
would •rather appear* to have been 
derived from “ res stipulee'^ (a thing 
df stdbble,) “ quasi restipih?,'’ 
changing the letter “ p” into b” 
for a better sound's sake, because 
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the 6eld by this system was alwap 
in stubble when it came to be 
ploughed. To stock the stubbles^i** 
— to plough the stubbles,*’ are 
common phrases with modern far* 
mers. 

A general description of this sys- 
tem now follows, wluch consists in 
the charming the season (mutaio 
tideri) of sowing wheat from the 
autumn to the spring; and Subject- 
ing ali ittdiflereiit species in courses' 
(ordineslf with other seeds to a tri- 
niestral culture; but the tniits at 
harvest were not accounted so hea- 
vy, so productive, or so luxuriant 
as those of an earlier j'eed-time. 
Many districts were so cold or wet, 
(loci frigid! et uliginosi,) that they 
would not carry semen tival wlieat 
through the winter. 

Or changing seasons, v. 73. MtU/ito 
tidere. 

Martyn in his note on this pas- 
sage tlvus descants; " Pierlus found 
Mnutato semine* in the. ^man 
manuscript, which seems a gainer 
and more intelligible reading than 
muMo iidere** This reading is also 
approved by Wakeheld. But 
surely this change would destroy 
the whole scope of Virgil’s reason- 
ing, which depends not on chang- 
ing eitlier seed or grain, but on 
changing th^^easun of sowing 
wheat from autumn to the 
spring. By keeping in t^iew the 
proper distinctions of these two 
systems, to which our author so 
frequently refers, hts precepts will 
more readily be comprehended. 

The golden “ far,'' v. 73. Flava 
forra, 

Thb ** far** was the common 
graifi of Italy used for bread, alml 
other condiments qf meal, even 
before the settlement of t^e fto- 
iiiane; i|::wa.s by them held in high 
estinnil^n, and always made 
part their consecrated 
apd need also in their various 


religious rites, eeremoniejs and sa- 
crihees; hence it was called ** far 
sacrum,” plum,** and sometimes 
without any other appellation sim- 
ply “ adoreuin.” It is still culti- 
vated in Switzerland and Germa- 
ny, but is scarcely known in 
England. Its < generical cha- 
racter according to Linmeus, is 
" triticum speha.” A figure of the 
plant is given in Gerard's Herbal 
under the article “ spelta.” The 
glumes stick very close to the 
grain in its spike, and could not be 
separated from it in the Roman 

area,” it was therefore always 
measured in its husk, and sown 
also in this state: on this account 
ten mudii” of seed according to 
Cato were allotted to a lluiiiari 

Jiigerum,” whereas five were 
deemed sulFicient of any other 
species of wheat. It was one of 
tile employments of the long nights 
of winter to separate the chaff ^om 
the body of the grain by fire; and 
to this Virgil alludes in this Geor- 
gic, V. 267. — Nutictorf ele i^tufrut^ts, 
nunc frangite 9a xv. 

In the composition ol the coarser 
household bread, the husk or glume 
was not removed, but pounded or 
ground in a mass with the flower. 

Some commentators call this an 
** hysteron pro teton,” Asserting that 
the corn must be ground before it 
is subjected to the fire; this is not 
the case i the " far** was first roasted 
' to^^get rid of the husk, and after- 
wards broken in the mill, and final- 
ly formed into different condiments 
by fire. Thus Ovid, Fast. L. i. 
V. 693. 

Tfiticcos fretu9, pauuraque farm bik 
ignem 

H&rdeaque ingenti fanore reddai 
uger. 

It was often iise<l, especially in the 
trimestral sowings, as well aa the 
“ siligo,*' to support theVoiliog le- 
guminous plants, and cut ds green 
fodder; and this produce btiog a 
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Ufide pnus laBtum siliqua quassante legumen, 
y\ut tenaes foetus viciae, tristisque Jupini 

Where late luxuriant in their shaking ])o<)s 
Were gathered legumes; vetch with trailing stalk, 


mixture of many sorts, of which ble to support itself on its slender 
« far^' was the basis, was called stem without the aid of a prop. 

farrago,*’ and gave rise to a meta- 
phor in common use, expressive of v. 75. Tristisque lupinL 
any heterogeneous compound; thus Le Poete appelle les lupine 
Juvena.!, Sat. 1 . V. 85. tristes, /tfpini. Sansdoute 

Quicquidygunt homines nostri farra- il fajt allusion a leur et^inologie, 
go libelli, tiree du Grec “ K<nrnt* < 1^1 veut dire 

The after-winnowing of corn con- tristesse, ou a leur amertume d6sa» 
sisting of light grains and various greable.” ^Catron, 
seeds of weeds, was also called far* The Greeks give the name of 

ragOf and chiefly used as food for Otp/jibs'* to the lupine, derived " a 

the aviaries. (to heal), from its quality of 

, refreshing land after it had been 

Legumes, V. 74. StUgua. impoverished. 

The legumes are so called because , The. lupine was sown in the mid- 
they are plucked by hand. Thus die of September, when designed 
Varro, 1. i, C.23. tiocenim legumen to be Roughed in for manure ia 
(c'xer) ut cetera qua oelluntur e terra May> biift in the Spring’ for other 
non subsecantur; qua quod ita legun* uses. The fruit of the lupine in ite 
tur, legumina dicta. By the siliqua crude State was bitter (tristis)^ and 
quassante, the poet means to infer, was always boiled previous to being 
that the seeds being detached from used. Cato mentions the allow 
the longitudinal margins of their ance to a yoke of working oxen 
sheaths in the haulm when ripe, and e^h night, when lupins were given 
rattling in the shaking pods, is an with hay; Doro hubusmodium lupini 
evidence that the legume is luxu- macerati, et fani pondj^uindecm, 
riant (iajtum); and it is observed in l>Hle Kwit. 54. 

modern husbandry, that the greater According to Pliny, millet and 
the produce of what is called a ^ rddish were frequently sown after 
fallow crop,** the more certain will * barley, oats, or pulse in the same 
be the subsequent produce of corn; year, on rich “ restibilis'* ground: 
and a failure of one is generally and modern travellers report that 
followed by a failure of the other, the inhabitants of Tuscany are still 
Siliqua is governed by latum^ The in the habit of cultivating five crops 
fruitful siliqua quassante i$ contra- in three years on their rich plains, 
distinguished from the barren silir the second crops of the saoie year, 
guisfalladhusheXovfv, 195,"^ comn^nly legumes, being fed off 

. , the land, or plouglv^d in for manure, 
Vetch, V. 75. Tenues fatus victa, accoupted ameliorating^ and 

The vetch was more gqperally sufficiently pre|)arative for a second 
cultivated as Ibddcr'for cattle, ei- crop iof wheat, ^d a third of other 
therxut green, or made into hay, gram in suc^ssion. 
ijian forits seed. It is stiled /entn’s « Les asSoleroenls de la plaice 
(weak or trailing), from being ima- Torment peift^^tre la partie la plus 
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Sustuleris fragiles calamos, sylvamqoe sonantem. 
V. 77. Urit enim lini campum seges, urit avenae, 

Or lupine rustling on its fragile reed. 

But oats and hungry flax-seed burn the soil, 


intcressante de I’agnculture Tos- 
cane; le cours de recolte y dure en 
general irois ans, et Ton seme cinq 
foisla terre;” 

“ Le voici.’^ 

“ Ic Ann^e, ble, lupins en aii- 
lomne.*' 

“ 2e Ann^e, bl6, en automne 
raves, trcffle, ou autre fourrage.^' 

** 3e Annee, ble de Turquie (ou 
mais), millet, ou sagine/^ Simondi, 
De TAgric. Toscane, p. 59. 

The same avithor thus describes 
the cultivation of lupins for ma- 
nure. §. 14. L'on seme le lupin' 
en Aout, ou en Septembre. Ce lu- 
pin est dcja grand an mois d’Octo- 
bre, quand on commence les se- 
maiiles, pour lesquelles il doit pre- 
parer la terre. — ^operation d^en- 
terrer le lupin pour engraisser la 
terre, montre une grande intelli- 
gence des bons principes de Fagri- 
culture, et rcussit inerveilleuse- 
ment a fertiliser le terrain. Les 
pay sans steep C encore quelques 
autres plantes dSlft'c.la m^me inten- 
tion, et entr’autres les^^ves; mqjs 
auciine ne pourrit si bien et si vUe 
que les lupins, et ne poss^de a un 
si haul degre la vertu de fertiliser." 

Flax-seed, oat, poppy, v. 77. Urit 
lini seges. 

It was a common opinion among 
the ancients, as it is with us at the 
present day, that flax, if suffered to 
ripen its oily sefed, very much ?hi- 
poyerishdS the ground: the oat also 
wj^ reckoned an esthaiisjing plant, 
sits well as the poppy. quuTation 
fVom Columella, who notices this 
passage, will happily illustrate it. ^ 

- 4ide its quoque Ugnmmibus^ qu(B 
vnUunturf Tremetlius obesse niaxime 


ait solo virus ciccris, et lini : alterum 
quia sit salsay alterum quia sit fervi- 
(ianatura: quod etiam Virgilius sig~ 
nijicat dkendo; 

“ Urit enim lini campum seges, urit 
uvente; 

Urunt lethao perfusa papavera 
somno.^* 

Neqtie enim duhium, quin et its semi^ 
nibus infestetur ager, sicut etiam milio 
et panic o. Sed umni solo quod pra^^ 
dictorurn leguminum scgetibus futiscit, 
una prase ns medicina est ut slcrcore 
adjuves, et absumtas vires hoc velut 
pabulo refoveas. 

Some commentatprs call this an 
^‘hysteron proieron," asserting that 
the corn must be ground before it 
is subjected to the fire: this is not 
the case; the ‘‘ far" was first roast- 
ed to get rid of the husk, and after- 
wards broken in the mill, and fi- 
nally formed into different condi- 
ments by fire. Thus Ovid, Fast. 1, 
i. V. 693. 

Triticeos fatus,^^ passuraque farra bis 
ignem 

, Hordeaque ingenti feenore rtddat 
ager. 

The foenus of Ovid corresponds 
with the gratia of Virgil. 

Theophrastus thus notices the 
oat. Tlepl tfnrr, 

'EiriKapiri^crai fftpoSph koI 6 alylAatif/. 
tV 7V>'f fcal ttari voXbpifov, KCil iro\v~ 
Katkafiou. 

(“ Avenaadmodiim agrum defru- 
gat propter radicum, et calamorum 
miiltitudinem.") 

This is rather to be understood 
of the “ avena fatua" (^gilops), 
but is equally applicable to the 
« avena sativa." ^ 

Urere in its application to the af- 
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Urunt lethaeo perfusa papavera somno. 

And fraught with sleep lethean poppies burn. 


fairs of husbandry means to injure, 
as well as to burn and exhaust. 

Thus Gcor. ii. 1. 196. 

Sin armenla magis studium vitnlosque 
tueri, 

Aut fatns ovium, aut “ urtnic^^ cult a 
capelins. 

Poppies, V. 78. Papavera. 

^he Romans cultivated both the 
white and black poppy, the seeds 
nf the white were sometimes served 
up at their tables mixed with honey, 
hence the epithet vescum papaver: 
but the chief use made of tliem 
was to feed their thrushes, and 
other birds in their aviaries. It 
was mixed in certain proportions in 
ail their food, and given to all young 
unfledged birds, immediately on 
quitting the egg-shell, especially to 
young geese. Thus Palladius, 1 . i. 
tit. 30. Parvi anseres semine papa- 
veris pi'wiis decern diebus intus puscen^ 
di sunt. 

The Romans who were adepts in 
the fattening of all kinds of birds 
for the siipply.of the luxuries of the 
table, relied much on the assistance 
of sleep, and of darkened enclo- 
sures: in addition therefore to nou- 
rishing food, they had recourse to, 
the narcotic qiiality of the poppy, 
aided by the almost total exclusion 
of light. 

It is no uncommon practice with 
the housewife of the present day 
to put a lump of charcoal in the 
water-trough of the fatting geese, 
for the purpose of administering 
sleep to this watchful tribe. 

“ The white poppy is ciiliivaied 
in our Physic gardens, the heads 
of them being much in use, for of 
them is made the syrup generally 
known by the name of ** diaco- 
dium,” And t^e black poppy is < 


not only sown in our gardens, but 
grows wild also in several places; 
the seeds of it are sold for birds 
under the name of “ mawseed.'^ 
Marly n. 

“ Ceres being much agitated at 
the loss of her daughter Proser- 
pine, and being deprived of sleep, 
was advised by Jupiter to eat the 
seed of poppies, which brought her 
the desired relief.'^ Servius. 

Sleep wa§ called Lethean, because 
the philosophers who taught the 
doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, were wont to feign that the 
shades of certain departed spirits, 
a^ter a purification of a thousand 
years, were compelled to drink of 
the waters of Lethe, which produc- 
ed an immediate oblivion of every 
thing that had happened to them, 
whilst antecedently dwellers u]»oii 
earth, before they personated other 
future bodies. 

Yet in their turn, v. 79. Sed tumen 
altcrnis. 

Servius supposes the poet returns 
again to the systenioj^ifS^ermissiun, 
and that agri’^sunderstood, 
confusing ^oth the construction 
of the lines and the bearing of 
the precepts, for the first and se- 
cond ulternis cannot with propriety 
have two dift’erent senses, neither 
can the system of perpetual tillage, 
which is now discussed, admit of 
the intermission. The term alter* 
nis requires to be used adverbially, 
as alternatim,^’ or as “ alleinis 
vicibus^' in both places. This sen- 
tence is ctfinnected with* and evi- 
dently depends upon the two iin- 
medrately •preceding lines ; the 
meaning is, that the labor bestqw- 
,ed on Ihese^ exhausting or burning 
I crops is capable of accomplish* 
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Seri tanien altemis facilis labor; arida tantuin 
Ne saturarc fimo pingui pudeat sola; neve 
KflTcetos cinerem immundum jactare per agros. 

Yet ill their turn e’en these thy toil reward. 

Deem it not shame with stall-manure the soil 
Dry-pareh’d to saturate, nor shame to spread 
Thy com}iost ashes o’er the meagre field. 


uieiil, and will be favorable to your 
exertions and wishes, provided a 
sufficient quantity of manure is 
allowed to recruit the land when 
thus impoverished. — Facilis is to be 
rendered by ** quod qui facere po- 
test,” and is opposed to <\aud facilis^ 
or difficilis. An interpretation as- 
signed to it by Ainsworth, “ that 
which happens according to your 
wishes,’^ well accords with the 
meaning of Virgil in this place. 
Facilis is used in the same sense 
positively,” G. ii. v. 460. 

Vichmfacilemfundit tellus: 
and negatively,” v. 122. below, 
Fater ipse colendi 
Haud facilein esse viam voluU : 
which very strongly inculcates, ac- 
cording to the ixiet’s usual figure, 
that the ways of culture ordained 
by Jupiter arc extremely difficult 
in execution and do not happen, 
without gr'eal^V^re, according to 
your wishes. 

And labor means that specific la- 
bor, which excites industry, atten- 
tion and judicious management: 
the labor of the subsequent passage, 
V. 150; Max et frumentis labor addi- 
tuSf has precisely the .«ame signifi- 
cation; and all these expressions are 
in perfect unison with Virgil’s agri- 
cultural and philosophical notions. 

The adjuncts, ^enim, tamen^ and 
quoquCf have each their relative 
force and meaning; they^re by no 
me^ns to be considel-ed^^Jn the^wdy 
of ^pletives, since the clauses of 
the sentence depend entirely upon 
their jight constructionir 

Dry-parch'd, v. 79. Arida, * 
Arida manifestly refers to the 


urit and urvnl of the former lines, 
and is a connecting link between 
them. 

Stall-manure, v. 80. Fimo pingtl^^ 

The poet is said to throw about 
his dung with such a grace, that 
the lowness of the subject is over- 
looked in the dignity of his man- 
ner, and the sweetness of his muse. 

Cinerem immundum. v. 81. 

It was usual to throw dry wood 
ashes by hand (Jactarc), on the 
reen*\)lade of corn in the spring, 
efore the culmifefous stalk was 
formed, giving it what was called 
a " top dressing;” and the cinerem 
was termed immundum^ because it 
was mixed in a dry pulverised com- 
post with what was collected from 
the dove-cotes, aviaries, &c. 

Pliny affirms these manures were 
always used distinctly. Utrogue 
tamen (cincre et fimo), non utuntur 
in eodem arvo. 1 .. xvii. c. 9. 

And that the Cisalpine Gauls 
’preferred ashes to ibe dung of cat- 
tle; Transpadanis evteris usus adeo 
placctf ut anteponant Jimo jumento* 
rum. Ibid. 

The Roman farmers were parti- 
cularly attentive to the saving and 
collecting of manure, and every la- 
borer, according to Cato, w as ex- 
pected to save tlie sweepings of his 
chamber, the product of his hearth, 
the off-scouring of his body, and 
even to commit the water in which 
he Washes his oily .person and 
clothes to the compost pile; and 
after all kinds of impoverishing 
fruits, the ground was to be ma- 
ntired even to saturation. 
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Sic quoque mutatn requiescunt foetibus arva^ 

Thus also fruits in change the lands refresh, 


Thus also fruits, v. 82. Sic quoque 
mntatis. 

Almost every commentator of 
note has given a different explica- 
tion of this passage: Ruteus inter- 
prets hiaratcB by “ Qutc non arata 
fuerit,” And Servius by “ non 
satae;” and Martyn by “ uncultivat- 
ed;’^ all which are unhappily the 
reverse of Virgil’s meaning. Inara- 
ta is the participle from inarare: 
the agricultural writers give only 
one sense to this verb, and that is 
to plough in,” and is applied to 
“ plough in” manure, stubble, or 
seed, as the case niay require. 
Thus Pliny, 1. xviii, c. 23. Autumno 
aliquidsaturuSf Seplembri memefimum 
inaret post imbrem. And again, 1. 
xviii. c. 20. Salassif cum sulpectos 
Alpibus depopularcntur agros, pani- 
cunif miliumque jam excrescens ten- 
tavere, Fostquam respuebat natura 
“ inararunt:'^ at ilia messes duplica- 
te docuere. Cato and Varro also 
use stercus inarare. 

The term was generally applied 
to the “ ploughing in” of seed un- 
der furrow (sub sulco) at the final 
ploughing, and in a special manner 
to that of the “ restibilis” system, 
which in a tender soil (pullo solo),, 
required only one operation. Thus 
Columella, 1. ii. c. 10. Cum semen 
crudo solo injecerimus, inarabimus. 

And indeed to assign to inarate 
the phrase of “ to unplough,” to 
unsow,” to uncultivate” is an ab- 
solute contradiction in terms. 

Gratia properly means a “ gift,” 
“grant,” or “favor;” it is here taken 
to signify “an advantageous return 
for work performed.” Columella 
uses the word in the same sense in 
a passage much resembling the 
phraseology of Virgil. Experto 
ndhi crede SilvinCf bene positam 
neam bonique generis^ et fiono cultore, 


nunquam non cum magno fanore 
“ gratiam** reddidisse. L. iv. c. 3. 

A careful attention to etymology, 
to the common acceptation of the 
words, and to the object of the pre- 
cepts, will afford a clue to their 
easy solution. The lines in a lite- 
ral translation will run after this 
manner: “Thus also the arable 
fields are caused to have respite by 
the change of fruits, nor in tlie 
mean tiin^ is there no return to 
the in-ploughed land : that is, there 
is a great return from the land bc-» 
ing ploughed and sown. These 
two lines taken together are a con- 
cluding corollary deduced from 
the preceding precepts, having re- 
spect to the two general methods 
of the Roman tillage*-*the fallow 
by rest, and the interchange of 
fruits by perpetual tillage, and bv 
a more diffuse explication will 
bear the following construction. 
“ Thus also fas well as by the fal- 
low, the word quoque referring to 
this operation before noticed at v. 
ri, 72.), the arable fields (arva) 
have a sort of respite a change 
of fruits, and in t^^fincnn lime (by 
the figu e V^liiote,” to which the 
afithor has frequent recourse by 
way of ornamenting his variety of 
diction, and under which is couched 
much more than is expressed); 
there is a great return (the term 
gratia having the effect of “ redi- 
tus” from the land (terra) being cul- 
tivated under the scheme of perpe- 
tual tillage. 

It is remarkable that this pas- 
sage has never been satisfactorily 
exjilained oy fdjmer commentators, 
theirmistafte has arisen from giv- 
ing the construction of the adjec- 
tive of Horace and Ovid, instead of 
"the particiifle of Virgil, to inaraia. 

It will be necessary here to no- 
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Nec nulla interea est inaratae gratia terrae. 

And vast returns meanwhile from tillage rise. 


ticc the criticisms of two distin- 
guished expositors, Martyn and 
Wakefield. Martyn's marginal 
translation of the line, IVec mlla 
interea est inaratre u^ratia terra^ is 
this; Nor at the same time is there 
any grace wanting“in an unplough- 
ed held.*' And in his notes he 
says, by inm ata he means “ uncul- 
tivated.” And he continues, “ he 
here again encourages the hus- 
bandman to let his gropud lie fal- 
low a year or two, if he can afford 
to wait so long, and assures him 
that bis forbearance will be well 
rewarded.” 

Martyn by misunderstanding this 
fiassage, and treading in the steps 
ol many of his preceding annota- 
tors, makes the author contradict 
himself, for how can the ground lie 
fallow a year or two, and yet pro 
duce an interchange of pulse, or of 
pulse and grain every year. The 
fallow had been disposed of before, 
at V. 71, 72, and is now quite out of 
the question. The intention of the 
poet clearly is, to introduce either 
annual ant^orating, now called 
fallow crops, manured crops, 
previous to a trimestrul sowing of 
wheat, in the room of the balfe 
fallow preceding a sementival 
one. 

And Wakefield, equally misun- 
derstanding the reasoning of the 
author, recommends a gratuitous 
and unwarranted transposition of 
his lines, and creates confusion in 
the most intelligible precepts. He 
thus expresses mmself in his note 
and proposed amendment, v. 79. 

“ Transpositione ipfelici labo^at 
hie locus, sed ne multiset lecmrern 
et tneipsiim morer, suo ordine ver- 
sus cdllocabo, qui loci rationem,^ 
bene ^per pendent! , projhia luce, ni\ 
fallor, commendabitiic.” 


“ Urunt Lethceo perfusa papavera 
somno. 

Sic quoque mutatis requiesemt fmtibus 
arva, 

Sed tauten alternis facilis labor; arida 
tantum 

Nc saturare funo pin gui pudeat sola; 
neve 

Effktos cinerem immundum jactare 
per agros. 

Nec nulla interea est inarata gratia 
UrraT 

“ Sic quoque mutatis : id est, hac 
ratione ‘ etiam' mutatis fceiibus, 
arva quodammodo requiescunt.” 

The word quoque is here indefi- 
nitely explained by “ etiam” in 
laige letters: if it is meant to con- 
vey any other sense than the plain 
‘^also,” the conclusions to be drawn 
from the poet’s propositions are 
defeated: and by this “unhappy 
transposition” of the critic, the 
connecting clauses are completely 
deranged. The lines themselves 
in their regular order, exhibit the 
clearest proofs of practical know- 
ledge, methodical arrangement, 
and illustrative perspicuity. 

By the plain conslniction of the 
words, and by the evident intima- 
tion of the precepts, the land was 
' by this second process to be plough- 
ed, sowed, and cultivated: by the 
viutato sidere, there was a change 
iu the sowing season of wheat fromie 
the autumn to the spring: and by 
the mutatis fatibusy there was an 
annual interchange of pulse, and 
ultimately of pulse and wheat. 
We may suppose the courses (or- 
dines) to have been somewhat after 
this manner. 

1. Beans or pease, or with ma- 
nure, flax or poppy. 

3. Barley or oats manured either 
upon the crude soil, or upon the 
spine of the plants themselves, 


CRITICA SACRA. 

De 1 Corinth, xi. 10. 
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Jja TOOTO 0 ()>el\ei rj yvvYi efoucriav g;^siv Itti tJJj Six roug 

ayysXoug, 

Mu LTUM de hoc locoperquam implicito sudaverunt alii ; neque 
tamen hilum profecerunt. Conjecturarum numero mea quoque 
addi potest. Legere soleo^ 

^id TOVTO ou SoXixv fjt,^ yvvij 6^ioij(rct ave^jj 6?r5 Tijf xe^aXijj tjjv 
ayoucrav yeXoiv : 

Quapropter minime mulier capiti irnponat velamen, risus 
excitatururn. 

His verbis Apostolus moreni, qui obtinuit apiid Corinthias 
hiulieres^ sugillat. Eae etenim solebant, utpote Venerem phis 
aequo colentes, et munditiarum appet^ntes^ velamen splendi- 
dius capiti imponere. Id deciis muliebre appellabatur Bo\lu, 

111 Theocrit. Id. xv. 39. *yI]M.7re;^ovou <pepe f^ot xai rav 6oXlav, 
hera e dome exitura (e^iova-ci) ita ancillam loquitur. Vocem ibi 
exponit Valckeiiaer. Tuv OoXlav umbrae ulum Lacenae SaXluv 

vocabant. Hesycli, SuXlx. •KKiy^uu ofioiou, o sir) 

xe<$«XTjf (popouaiv a\ Jdxxivctr ol Se, OoXta. Cf. et Polluc. vii. 
174. 0oX/a, TrXgyjxa ti — cS avr) crxiaSloi) 6 ;^ga>VT 0 ai yvvuixsg: 
nccnoii Schol. in Aristoplt. Av. 1508. SjciuSiov^i^oua-iv ul Kav^- 
4>ogoi uTTiova-xi slg tu *E\sv<rlvix: unde emenda Schol. ad 
Aristopli. Eq. 1345. Sxe7rot(rpi ti, oTrsp ai yovaixsg irapd roig 
*A6r}valotg e^ovo-i Ssooo'aiy legendo£;^oua'i Ifiouo-ai,” Ubi tamen ipse 
inalim elg Qsav ioO(rai. Minime debui dissiniulare Heringam in 
literis ineditis ad L. C. Valckenaerum vidisse in vulgata lectione 
„ ,, 

with an after-crop ill the same year, Some these were esteemed 
of miUet and radish: this process is * ameliorating crops. Thus Pliny 
mentioned by Pliny. quoting Cato ; Nec non et satis qui’- 

3. Lupins or lentils, or other busdam ipsis pasci terrain dicit Cato. 

pulse. Segetem stercorant fruges lupiniffa- 

4. Vetches or panic, for hay or ha,vicia. Lib. J7. c. 9. “And thus 

soiling, or for being ploughed-in as Varro, 1. i. c. 44- lllud quoque muU 
manure. turn interest in rudi terra, an in ea 

5. Spring wheat. serus qua quotannis ohsUa sit, qua 

6. Turnips, rape, or cale. voentur resiibilis; an in vervacto, qua 

7. Rye or barley, manured and interdum requiescit. In Olynihia 

sown afterwards with panic and quotanjfis resHbilia esse^dicunt, sed ita 
radish. ^ ut ter lio quoque anno uberioresferant 

8. Beans, pease, kidney beans ^/uctuse^' fle afterwards subjoins 

(phaseli), or lentils. his own advice : Agrum alternii 

9. Farrago for soiling or plougli- annis relinqui oportet, out paullo /e- 

ing-tn. ^ viorihu^sationibus serere, id est, qua 

10. Far, or ether Spring wheat. minus sugunt terram. 
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verbum tikyoDtru latere. At cetera non vidit. In l^mcroL inci- 
derat quoque H. Junius de Conia^ c. 4. ante Toupium ad Sui- 
dam^ ut didici e Sclioliis L. C. Valck. T. ii. p. 279.; qui tameri 
negat h^iov(ra similibus exemplis firniari posse. 


CONJECTURiE IN HORAT. 

Od. iii. 29 . 5. et Epist, i. 8. 12. 


Inter omnigenos fere Romanos scriptores, Horatium esse 
iinicum ab omnibus lectum; a nemine intellectum, ecquis prob^ 
eruditus confiteri recus^t ? Id Marklandus primus palani dicere 
ausus est. Id quoque comprobatum satis est coinmentariis 
editionibusque, sicut arena; numero carentibus. Mihi ad 
mantis esse multa, neque prius audita; unde Horatius melius 
intelligi queat, nihil attinct commemorare. Libet tamen spe- 
cimen aliquod hujusmodi proferre, ut aliquantisper viro hasce 
literas diligenti; si poterO; satisfaciam. Is in Cl. J. No. xxxii. 

p. 383. attulit verba Horatii ita vulgata. eripe te mora ; 

Ne semper udum Tibur et Msula Dedive contemphris armm 
et Telegoni juga parricida : ubi Nicolaus Hardinge, teste 
Marklando Explicat. Vet. Auctor. p\ 258 =267; fertur ita 
emendasse; ut semper-udum: cui conjecturae suifragatur S. Par- 
rius, et opitulari voluit KiddiuS; voce aelvms vel amws apud 
Graecos. At conjeciur^a ilia admissa, Horatius oportet sibi 
dispar esse vi^tottir. Scilicet is, qui Romce Tibur amat — et 
Tibure Ro 7 Wfl?w)S^cenatem vult nihil aliqd facere, quam con- 
templari ruris amoenitates. New ita cum principibus vixit Ho- 
ratius, neque omnis adeo rusticus Ifuit. Hoc unum voliiit, ut 
tempore aestivo Maecenas omitteret mirari beata Fumum et 
opes strepitumque Romce, Vide igitur annon legi debeat, ~ 
eripe te mora ; Messe i per udum Tibur ^ ut Msulce — conlem- 
pleris: ubi messe est pro (estate: sic Anglice 6k\\.\xt harvest^ pro 
harvesUtime: sic et Graece, "'Aporog et Jlolct. Ad H€S 3 rcb. 
’Aporoug" iviauTouf, Tgotxi^lotis, citat Sopingius Calli- 

mach. Fragm. 182. wpoTr&poiie^ en ivveot x&p^ero Ttolug : 

necDOn Rbianuin apud Pausan. Messeniac. iv. 17. Xsliiotra t$ 
rtdag ts Suco xal elxotrc^acra^ Probata igitur voce messe hie, 
corrigi potest similiter Epist. i. 8. 12. Roma Tibur ament 
ventosus Tibure Romania legendo Roma, Tibur artiem nive, df 
astu Tibure Romam'^ Certe veutosus intelligi nequit. 

g; r, 
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NOTICE OF 

PnoPESSOR Gaisford’s Picblications ; with Emenda^ 
tiofis on the Supplices and Iphigenia in Tauris of 
Euripides. 


In conformity with a kind of promise, given in the last Num- 
ber, of devoting an article occasionally to the review of dif- 
ferent Classical works, which have appeared in this Country, 
since the commencement of this Journal, but which from various 
causes have been either neglected or only partially noticed, 
we shall enter without further preface upon a rapid examination 
Qf the Greek publications from the Clarendon Press, and especi- 
ally those, of which Professor Gaisford is either the avowed or 
supposed editor. 

In our recent notice of Mr. Elnisley^s Bacchae, we had oc- 
casion to regret that any scholar, whose reputation stands de- 
servedly high, should be unwilling to exhibit proofs of native 
vigor of mind on occasions, where ample scope is given for the 
exercise of it. A feeling of similar disappointment has been 
excited in our breast in the perusal of Mr. Gaisford’s editions ; 
certain as we were that in a scholar, whose industry never tires, 
and whose judgment is ever on the alert, the power could not 
be wanting to remove much that deforms the half-hidden beau- 
ties of Grecian Literature. 

But whatever may be our own feelings on a point, the impor- 
tance of which is differently estimated by minds of different tem- 
perament, all must agree in one opinion, resne^^g the honora- 
ble manner, in which Mr. G. has by exertions put 

to the blush the indolence an^ inability' of those, who have 
been content to sleep away*their time in the otium sine digni^ 
Cate of a professorial chair in either University. 

The publications, in which Mr. G. first appeared anonymously 
in the character of Editor, are the following plays, printed sepa- 
rately : 

Euripidis I Variis Lectionibus. In usum 

Andromache i Sch9te Westmonasteriensie. 

True to the very unassuming title of the work, Mr*. G. has in 
the Electra given only various i%^^iDga,^»xtracted, in very few 
wprds, from the writings of preceding critics, with the excep- 
tion of one passage, where he Jibs ventured upon an eiuendatipn, 
which has been subsequently made by G. l^urges ad Troad. Ap- 
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pend. p. 171. Blomfield in Edinburgh Rev. N. S8, P' 481- 
and ad S. C. Th. 212. and by Seidler ad Electr. v. 1221. Al- 
though the emendation ia rather an obvious one, yet the credit 
of it may as well be given to its first promulgator. 

In the Alceslis although we do not find any emendation from 
the pen of Mr. G., yet we discover a slight change from his previ- 
ously concise style in enumerating various readings ; and we are also 
favored, at v. 492, with an extract from Eustathius, respecting 
the Homeric and Tragic forms respectively, and xlyx£vi»> 

which Person, we believe, was the first to notice and to adopt 
in the Glasgow ^schylus. 

Equally sparing of original matter is Mr. G. in the Aiidro- 
mache ; though rather more liberal in making extracts from 
works not ki the hands of mere tyros. We allude more par- 
ticularly to the notes,, in v. 17, 80, 103, 147, 180, 228, 27o, 
410^ mid 1251. 

'rhe next anonymous publication of Mr. G. was one with 
the following title : 

EuripidisTragoediae, Hecuba, Orestes, Phcenissac; cum varus 
lectionibus et notis Sam. Musgravii, 1809* ^ 

The various readings, here alluded to, are from a Ms. once 
in the possession of William Hunter, but where at present pre- 
served is not stated ; nor is there any account given of the 
number of plays which it contains. We suspect, however, 
from the inspection of its readings, that it belongs to that nu- 
merous class of AJss. of Euripides, w’hich, containing only lliree 
plays, are all modern transcripts of one archetypus, which 
partly coincides with, and is partly superior to, the Aldine text. 
Although the v^ue of the Hunterian readings is not very great, 
yet there are soitts&^iiich deserve the attention of sucli scholars 
as know how to use*properly*«i Ms. ; an art, that, simple as it 
seems to be, is one, nevertheless,” of which editors only of the 
Bentley school can boast the knowledge, or are capable of 
applying to any efficient purpose. 

Mr. Gaisford’s attention as an Editor was next given to the 
following publication : — . . 

Euripidis Supplices Mulieres, Iphigenia in Aulide et in lauris. 
Cum notis Jer. Marklandi integris et aliorum selectis. Accedunt 
de Graecorum qidiita declinatioiie imparisyllabica et inde forinata 
Latinorum^ tertia, Quae^tio Graminatica ; Explicatiqnes veterum 
aliquot Auctoruni ■'ISIpistolBe'^quajdam ad D'Orvilliura datae, 
cum Indicibus necessariis. 

Of this edition the^ merits be discussed in a few words. 
Although it does not contaui> like the preceding publication, the 
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collation of a Ms. not hitherto inspected, it is enriched 
with some notes of Porson, which have been subsequently 
printed in his Adversaria. As far as relates to the notes of Mr. 
Gaisford himself, the scholar will be glad to find a translation 
of Burney’s w^ell-known article in the Monthly Review respect- 
ing the difference of metrical quantity in the comparative ad- 
jectives ill ieov,iii the language of Athens and other parts of Greece. 
On the head of emendations we have it in our power to quote 
two instances, where Mr. G. has made an attempt of this 
kind ; but even of those two, one is subsequently repudiated. 
In the letters of Markland will be found an egregious emenda* 
tion of Lucian ; the corrupted state of whose text Markland 
affirms, in opposition to Bentley, that the edition of Graevius 
has^ot corrected in one place out of four. A similar observa- 
tion might be made respecting the th^ee plays of Euripides, 
even after the appearance of ilarkland’s publication. Such at 
least are the recorded sentiments of Mr. Elmsley, in the Quar- 
teily Rev. N. xiv. p. 445, who will probably be not displeased 
to find that the very individual, to whom allusion is made, 
under the name of the British Botlie, has in some measure verified 
his predictions, by communicating to us his refiction of some 
most difficult passages, and demanding no common hand to 
bring them to the state in which Euripides left them. To 
those who take any interest in such subjects, the length of the 
following extracts will be their best recommendation. 

In the dialogue held between Adraslus and Theseus in the 
Supplices we in vain endeavoured to find the least connexion, 
till we were taught thus to read v. 181, and following : 
eXieiv 8* eT/.y)<rav hsvpo kol) ^ivov 7ro6'« 
deivoiiy xmv(rcn 

Trpstr/SgojutaT*, oy J>]jx> 3 TpoJ eig jXUCTTyjpia, 
aW* dog ifsxgovg 9a\I;cti<nv, cov awTaj 6%p>iv, 
rexvwv Tcx(pel(rstg X^po’iv, copatwv rudely' 
ovy £v elnotg, IlsXoTrloiy 7roips)g 
'TTwg Tuig *A9^yaig rdvBe 7r§o<rTa(r(rco ^dvoy ; 
eyoi SUotidg slpd a<p>)ysT(r9ai raSs. 

TreyyjTcc 8si roue TrXoyo’iouj a7ro|3\e7reiy, 

^YjToM* ov oSng ^pvjf^dtrcoy gpcog 
STTccpTf} /xh xa* •TreTToUiKTcn rpoVouj, 

Tflt 8* aXXa, fiixpoL xdttrSsvji' Se 

ju-ovifj Suva I r’ £v TOvS* uTrocTT^Vai noi^ 

Tot r olxrgdi yup deBo^xe, xa) ysotvloLV 
e^u (Tg Tfoijxgy* E(r9Xov*o3 XgeiV w’^gij 
icoWu) 8*wAovt’, hy^eiig (rrgaTfjXiTOU. 
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X0» xayeo roy aurov rwSe (To) kiyov Aiycii^ 

Oigo'eu^ $1* otXTOti Ta§ ejxa$ Kstfitlv 
enz (Top^v ys wev/av t eicropuv tov oX]3iOv, 

Ta oJxTg^ T 0 u$ Soo'TWp^eij SsSogxevai. 
eiXXoig XM slxov^ oI$ afiiXXav 6e)( 

\6ycoy y«g tij ra x. t* X. 

Respecting the literal alterations^ the English Bothe thought 
it unnecessary to say much, referring us to Markland*s notes for 
the confirmation of c5v avrdg — and Bvxxvxeis Sedopxivoct, and citing 
in defence of his own ol[iiX^otv Setg — Xoywv a similar passage in 
the very same play, v. 438, afuWoiv yip (tu yrpouSrjKcis xrfywv. Om^ 
attention was chiefiy called to the transposition of the verses ; 
where he bade us remark that in the proposed arrangement, 
the commencement of Theseus’ speech alludes, as it ought to 
do, to some sentiment expressed by Adrastus : nor did he fail 
to state, that the tetrastich, which Tyrwhitt and others fancied 
an unaccountable interpolation in this play ought to be placed 
in the next speech of Adrastus ; the lines preceding which, as 
being miserably corrupt, he thus corrected : 
xairsir’ eyoo <ro) yevYi<ro(ioii ; 

Ti irpo$ voXlxug rovg epi^ovg Xiyco xaXoy ; 

ou $efAt$ yip, og iBejSovXevxat kccxo^ 
auTog, ?ri6?siv xuxyjv ^p^ag xlav, 

XO, ^(uupxev ov vecoo-Ti S’ avdpoux'w roh 5 

evexxr iTuyyvwfuypf <re tcoS* 

AJP, ovrot dixotXTTjv <r’ elAojxijv ljx«iy xaxwv, 
aAX’ (ig iotrpov cS8’, ayaf , a(plyiJi,B$ot^ 
ou8*, eT TI 'Trgi^ag p^tj xaXwg svpl(rxopLut, 

TOUTCOV XQjgTT^V Xa^TITlfWJT^V O’’ Iw* 10 

iAA*, olg el erv pt,^ |3(fuA6i xiSe, 

(TTspyeiv avxyxrj To7<r8’ gjttoi?’ rl yip ttcISco ; 
oM' ujUrVOTToiou TOUTTog, av TixTjj fi^eXyj, 

yaigovTa xixrsiv' V 8g aw ^raTV)) ToSe, 

ovTOtovvMT av oixoOev y axcopi^evog 15 

xepireiv tiv’* auAo; 8* ourg ;^6ip 

To confirm his emendations in this passage, the English 
Bothe deemed it necessary to write the following Latin notes, 
as enabling him to«cx press his septiments with greater concise- 
ness. • ^ 

8. VulgoAeywy. lingua postulat r/ — Aeyw; quid dicam 
Vi3; Dawes. Misc, Crit. p. 37^4. ed. Kidd. 

Variant libri inter Wi pt^rj ov yip /3«/3owAew(rai xaK&g 

^ 8^ P‘'V yag—Hermannu^ probante Elmsleio in C/os- 
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iical Jottrnal, N. xvi, p, 424., ^alpeov M’* st 8e jx^ — r-el nidx 
8ff7 vice \lotv : ubi pro tijv vulgatur er^v. 

5. Viilgo 6v veoKTi S’ avtposTrm ToSe. Quam graviter in hoc 
versu peccatum fuerit, omnes vident; at qua ratione corrigi 
debeat, nemo. Quod ad vsooo’r), cf. Hipp. 343. oi vecotTr) 
Quod ad sententiam, cf. Archiloch. Fr. 
crxoxou* jl V aXXov iji* aAtj, xjyri(rotr oi ; 

7- VulgoTwvS*. Reponitur wS*. Etenini dicto cSS* ad vittas, quas 
manibus Supplices praeferebaiit, digito Adrastus intendit. 

10. Viilgo xa7rm]X)jT^v avaf. At avaf hie abundat. Neque 
id legebat Pollux, a quo citatur in ix. 140, xoXfle^rTal xaTrmjxnjTal 
xoLxu)v e Sophoclea Fabula Upoxpih, non alibi commemorata: 
ubi tamen legi debet Evpiv, ’/xer/S. Verum et ibi xaxwv irrep- 
sil ex illis Sixacrry/v — xaxoiv. Kestituitur tr’ Iw, te sino, 

11 . Vulgo aXX* ci; ovuipufiv, el Se fi^*/3oij\et raSs. ilt lingua 
rejicit ovaijxijv, et postulat, quod metrum non sinit, ovoofiai, 
Legi poterat oycofcsO* : sed ol^ apt^imp^* est ratio potior. Redde 
fjvibus me tuear, 

12. Vulgo To'itn (To'ic, At collato Soph. Philoct. 540. *Eya5 
8* avuyxYi TTpoup^uiov arspysiv xaxu, patet legi debere toitS* 

Non eiiirn dicitur quis (rrepysiV rot aXAwv, verum ra auroD, xaxa. 

1 3 — 16. Hoc teirasciiclion ita vulgo exstat in Adrasti oratione 
siiperiori. 

Tov 9’ UjXvoVoiov auro? uv t/xtj} ]X 6X») 

^IpovTot r/xTeiV 85 

ouTOi Sui/aiT* av oixo'dev y aTWjxevo^ 

Tspyreiv uv aXXou^* ouSs SlxYjy 

Ex istis neinini intellectis eriiitur, quod Euripidem saltern 
non dedecet. Adrastus excusationem s^.4/f%tendit, quo mi- 
nus verba amplius profundat. • Etenim nngit sibi dolorem lin- 
guam praepedire, neque veHe dicere aliquid iiivita Minerva. 
Quod ad illud, nescio cujus, po’etae dictum, conferri debet 
Horatianum, Nam neque chorda soniim reddit, quern vult manus 
et mem, Poscentemque gravem pers(epe remittit acutum. 

Such are the notes we have received from the English Bothe, 
w'ho has favored us with another reliction of a sadly perplexed 
passage in the same play ; where he thus reads in v. 703 : 
viXoivTiX 8* oog uiToi orTpurov* 

Kpeoov TOV IvSevS’, heav Xa/3«Iv 
X^P^h ^p'^v eXfleiV 8y(rflujdtf£y* 

01 , fuyxarafavTgff evi (ript^vetyres xgarei, 

fxTeivov, IxTe/vovTo, xaU^xgifiyyicov^ o 

xiXcv<rfioy aXX^Xonri erSv TroXXp /3op, 
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tsW, oLvrepeiSs robs *Eps^ 60 iSocs Sopl/* 
xct\ jit^v ra 0)}(r6a)f y oux oxvw he^^apri* 

Xi^og 8* oSovTooy o^eoj l^)]v8gctf](teyo$ 

8ff*voj iraXaKTTijf ijv ?xXivg yap xepag 10 

TO Aawv ^jxcwv, de^iov 8* rj<r<ra)fjLevov 
fevysi TO Keivm' 8* «ycoy Wip^oTtog- 
xav TcpSs Tov (TT^aTijyov alveVai 7r«g?y. 
ow yap TO vixay tout ex^patitsv p^ovov, 
aXX\ ola Tig fleoj, XaiLitp ava^ttadag owXa, 15 

xap^vov oixsjou TTgaTOti* 

Here also, as before, the notes of the English Bothe are pre- 
sented in a learned dress : 

1. Vulgo UTreiSsTo. At ratio anlitheseos postulat auTou, quod 
respondeat vocibus tov evfleW: ita enim Hermannus edidit. 

4. Vulgatiir x«] ^vfiTruTcl^avTeg pLeVov •jrdvTu (nparov. At ver- 
biim <rufjt, 7 raTd<r(rca est nullius pretii. iLestituitnr fyyxarafay- 
Tsg. Mox fj^scrov hie plane oppugnat iis, quae prajcesserant. 
[bi enim sermo est de rebus per totam aciein, minime de iis per 
niediam exercitus partem, geslis. Ita enim sciipsit Euripides 
in V. 690 et seq. 

i8c«v 86 0op/3aj, og ptoya/XTruxcov dvet^ 

?y Tolg *Egs^d 6 !Sai(nv, appiarcov o^Xov 
^(jv^\J/sv aAxji xard xpuTog' ^(TtrwvTO Se, 
di TTav TO KaSjxou 8is$uAa(r(rov iTTTrixoy. 

Ubi, ne quid dissimuletur, versus transponuntiir, ct vice xixpaTouv 
restituitur xard xpdrog : de qua formula videsis Lexica : unde se 
tuebitur et hie h) (rviJi^Traneg xgarsi. Faceta est annotatio Blom- 
lieldii in Mus. (^t. N. ii, p. 1B4, vice ^vfATraTa^avTeg lege Jupo- 
TraTafavT If. CrSbii^cilicet ac Theseus. Atqui Theseus post 
mortem ipse viviis in scenam mox intrat. Veruin hoc, inquiet 
Blomfieldius, est ad Tliesei morem' ex iiiferis alibi revertentis. 

14. Vice sxspdaivsv Musgr. voluit exijSaivgy. Hermann. Ixu- 
8aivev. Neutrurti verbum Attice dicitur. Euripideum esse sx^^ 
potmv patet ex Hipp. 223, et Here. F. 518. 

15. Vulgatur aXX* hr svStjg. At transposito versu, quod fieri 
debet propter sententia? nexum, abundat lero, Inde eruitur aXX* 
ola Ttg Seog, Respicitur ad Honiericiim in *IX. H. 267 . Aiug 
SI xopvo’o’ero^ mpom ^aXxcp’ Avt’dp eTreiS^ •travra Trspl ;^got 6(r<7aro 
Tfiiwij, SevaT IWeifl*, olof tI nsKdogiog ip^erai Ap’i\g* 

1 o the preceding"'^ecimeiis ol the English Bollie’s powers 
in restoring the language of Euripides, we add another, taken 
from the Ipjiigenia in l^^uris ; where modern editors could not 
b^e been at fault so long in discovering the right reading. 
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had they given as much attention to nautical subjects^ as Mr. 
Blomfield boasts of giving to Walton’s Angler. The whole 
passage^ though long, we deem it necessary to transcribe entire ; 
and although the emendations sufficiently recommend themselves 
at one view, still the English Bothe has thought proper to for* 
ward his annotations, 'rhe extract commences at v. 1324, 
where the ''AyyeXog bids bis master consider 


dtooyfio§ ^(TTig Tov^ ^evoug dtigweTai ; 

SO, TCiq(TCO KUTtigSl TtItoXoV eVTSpWfJLSVOV 
'3TpVfji.vvi(rlctiV T6 xot) h* iSuurviplag 
oiuKog h^oigslv tiv EVvpvfjLvov vewg — 

AF. Aey • eu yup elirag* 

SO. ou yap ay^'iTrXouv Ttopov 

(psu^ovfTiVj cocTTs Sia^wysiV tou^ov ^opu, 

-/IT • 

Xey oov. 

AF. ^pog uKTag ^X&Ofisv SaXatrcrlaCy 

o5 vavg *Ope<rTQu xpu^iog ijy w^jjLi(r[j,evy 
rjfiag pulv, ovg <ru dscrpua (rvi^wspi^Trsig ^smv 
e^ovrag, cato(Tr^vai tt^oVco 

*Ayufj,6pLV0V0g •ftalg, mg airoppYiTOV ^Xoyu 
ivaovtruy xa) xu^apfxhvy ov ixstcL^sto* 
auTY^ 8* (SttictSs 8g<r|x* e)(^ov(ra roly ^evotv 
srrei^s %efcr/' xa) raS* ijv uwoTTr 
ijgerxs 8* ojtxovooucri rolg ttoXXoi?, avaj, 

Yjfuv dpav Ti doxy] ttXsov, 
avooXoXv^s xu) xarfids ^ap^apx 
fxeXY], fxayoig rtg mg ^ovov v/^oucra drj, 
sire) 5e dapov fjixsy ^piBvot XP^^^^f 
«i<r^X0ffv p'h X^Qevrsg ol ^evot 

xrayoiev avr^v, dgunirat r o»;^o/aT 0 /**'^ 

(po'jSai d\ a /xij XP^'^> eicr^pav, xaSyjfxsix 
ffiyy reXog 8s Trartv i^v ainoc Xoyog^ 

(TTSix^iy Hv ^rav, xaiVgp ovx Icop-evoi^, 
xuvraur opmpiev ' EXXadog vswg crxa^og, 
yavTug re ttevt^xovt’ IttI (rxahfxwy TrAarag 
(nreudoyrag, ex decfimv de roug vsaviug 
iX&svSepovgr wpuptvjj t e^so-rmrug yewg* 
xovToi/g 8* eTTopag elx enctirldcoif 

iyxvgay sfavijTrrov, ol ds xXlfxaxa^ 
noyrovde doyreg ^evjj xa6ie(rav, 
jjyov 8* rtg 8ia xspwv vgufxyfi(na* 
jjjtteTf Se, 4^Y]\Y](ruyT It oux^ stdofiev 
8oXia TSXV^f^ocTf Bixofx{(r6a rijg 
X^yoi 8* hxd^povVf Tin doXw Tfop^ixeuera 
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xXi^avTSs in ^ouvov ; oi JuijvoXoy 

** amros cSv tru a^sfmoXug ^iovos** 

2. Hie versus vulgo exstat post 25. Verum ibi abundant 
yseog, (TKaftog, et vhvKov. 

3. 4. Hoc distichon vulgo exstat post 34, in loco plane non 
suo. 

' 4. Vulgo i^^pcvfjLsv. Restuitur efapsTv Tiv : etenim syntaxis 
est \iye T*va h^apelv mrvXov, ivrepwii.eyov rapo’cS xctTfjpsi, Sioc 
TTpvi^vyitrim re xot) iSuvrfjplag oteexog evvpvfiyou veoog : ubi vice xsXsucu, 
quod dicturus erat Thoas, subdit Nuncius Xeye. 

6. Ita Scaliger. Vulgo $6uyoy(riv. 

7. Vulgo ETTgWpoj axT«j. Restituitur Xsy ouv. rrpog — . Ita 
tandem intelligitur, repelito Xeys, qua ratione tristichon illud, 
de sede sua motum, in alium locum migret. 

JO. Ita Reisk. Vulgo duov<ra. 

14. Ita Valck. in Not. Mss. Vulgo UTroTTra fisv. At mani- 
festo antitheticum aliquid postulatur. Fuit enim, cui res ea 
suspecta esset ; fuit, cui non. 

15. Vulgo *'Hpe(rxs pt^evrot (Toltrt TTpotmo^otg. At plane inepta 
est mentio vpo(r7ro\ooy. Etenim omnes erant 7rpocr7roXo<, sed non 
omnes de re eadem consentiebant. Restituitur, quod confirmat 
V. 23, rekog Se Trartv ypf axirlg hoyog, 

16. Vulgo 8 ^ — ttAsov. Sententia postnlat — TrXeoy. 

18, Vulgo [layevovr cog. At <i>ovoy vi^oucroc intelligi nequit, 
Otnisso fjLayoig, 

29. Vulgo xovrolg 8e Trpeopag elxov- Haec nemo intelligere po- 
tuit. At quisque rerum nauticarum peritus satis intelliget xov- 
Toig 8* ifcapag el^ oS’- Etenim nautae remos erigere prius solent, 
quam eos in a^as demit tunt. Cum hoc loco conferri debet 
Polyaeni iv. 6. p. "5?^ aWot ftev aveerwoDy ru Trpy/^v^tna, aXAoi Se 
aateikxoy rug ctwoffi^pag, uXXot 8s ^ayxvpug avijxdvTO : neque omitti 
debet £urip.|||^l$n. 1550. *0 fisv yag lyrov, 6 8s TrXari^v 
OTaro Tap<roW% X. t. X, 

31. lla fere j ban. Pierson, in Not. Mss., qui reddidit demise- 
runt scalas usque ad marey ut adscenderet hospita. Vulgo Iloyrcp 
hlSovreg r^v fsv>)v. Musgravio debetur tj Js'vp : quod pro suo 
venditat Blotnfieldius in Mus. Crit. N. ii. p. 193. ^ 

33. Vulgo 8’ aipsiSi^cravTeg cog ^{relSofiey, Ibi nequeo intelligere 
a^eiS^travregs Sententiae^ nexus postulat 8e, ^ijX^cr^VT* er ou^i 
(ig e’lSopt.ey, llesych^E^fjXco&^y* ^7raT)j<rsy respicit ad ^schyl, 
Agam*. 475 : exstat eC (fijp^tlfieyoi in Eurip. Suppl, 243, ubi 
Mariii. citat l.ycophr. 7B5, et Apoll. Rh. in. 982. 

86, 36. '*Vulgo ,Xoy^*«- KXsirroyfeg — x«) Ju^^oXov. At Xoyy 
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iioti satis est ad rein acconimodatum, Mox lingua 

postulat. 

37 • Viilgo Tivss rig cSv Iiide efHcitur avetrog cov cu : ubi 

cb Marklaiido debetiir. De uvotrog ssepe depiavato vid, G. B. 
ill Classical Joaraui, N. xiv. p. 376. 

We cannot bring these annotations to a close without remark- 
ing that if future scholars hope to arrive at the truth respecting 
the remains of the Greek Drama, they must adopt a bolder 
st)le of criticism, tiian what has hitherto been acted upon. OF 
the necessity and utility of such boldness, numerous examples 
might still be given, paiticularly in the transposition of lines, 
half lines, and even single words ; but the preceding specimens 
must lor the present suflicc. 


EUllIPIOIS PHCENISS^ EMENDATE. 


So LON 18 fuit dictum mcmorabile, Mel yijgao-xoi 7roX\a BiSao-xo- 
^svog. Quod ex animo lildiioris, si cujus alius, nunquam exei^ 
deie (lebet, id niihi equideni ipsi sa^pe reperi esse utilissimum, 
non obliviscl diebus novis inveterata peccata einendari posse. 
Ell luculeutum satis exempluiii. I pse enim Euripidis Phoenissas 
cleceniiio plus edidi ; et uiia cum ns, qui sibi videiitur esse non 
ex iniiiiia claSvSe eruditoruin, intellexi sceiiam iilam nobilem, in 
qua fratres "riicbani coram niatre verbis digladiantur, esse 
hbraiiorum incuria, parte aliqua, non optime hi^bitam. Veruni 
hodie factus oculatior iiUelligo, quanlus inler tenebrus olini 
versatus sim. Ne quis igitur m posteruin ''^uerutur se in Phoe- 
nissis veiba quidem Grteca legeie, nec lauicn Euripidea intel- 
ligere posse, sceiiam omneni desenbere libct,quantll9ar fieri potest, 
emendatissimam. a*! 


ET, o6 Xoywv aywv st'* aXX* avaXwrai 

66v iLstTco itzpulvst r ouSev ^ 7rgo5u)una* 

ou fu/c/3aTjX6V aXXw^, ^ Vi toTcB* elp^fcivotg, 


COO-TS W, (J-X^TTTp* ov KpUTOVVTOt, TOvd* OtVXJCT CljtV ^ScVOg. 
Twv fjLotxpuiV B* a7raXXaysT<ra VQuizTtjfxxTctii/ ?«' 
xal cru twvB* sfeo xo^/^ou rst^iwVy ^ xdtiictvsl. 
no. irpog rivog\ rig wv oirpmoc, o<rTtg»pg 

<^oviov lju-j3aX»i, 'Tov aixov ovx iwolcreroti p^opov ; 

ET, syybgf ob |3s/3t)xOT’ sl^ Ksv^csig g/tf ; 

VOL, XXIV'. Cl. JV. NO. Xl.VII. 


I 
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no, fu igi, BfiXovy’ 6 wXoutoj xu) xoihov, 10 

UT. K^a cvv voXXols tro y Y^Xies fTfog tov ov8h U 
170. y«^ — ET. Jjrd* afJLiivoov rj SpcLcrbg (rr§aTyjXaTyj$, 

no, xofjL/jTO^ eV ET, irirov^als ^revojflac, at <rs (too^olktiv flaveiv. 

IIO. rtlf ce, SfUTgp' oux, a^^BMTo) (rK^TTTpa xat jUrg^ij 

£T. ovx aTraiTou/xgtrfl’* lycJ yap tov I/xov olx^erco 8op.ov. 15 

no. ToO fj^spovg ex^'^' — ^Xeiov, a9raXXaa-<rou 8e yijj, 
770. c5 flgtev /Scojxol iruTpcim' ET. oS$: o-u Topd^o-cov wapci. 

770. xXysT* Ijxou' ET. t/j av xXuoi aou Trarp/S* S7reCTpoLTeviJi.ivou ; 
J70. xa) isMvrwv XeoKOvwXm ^oufAuS*' ET. a (rruysig <r6 ye. 

770. l^sXavvofJLctt yiq* ET. ov ye xa) XTgvoo TrpoV* 770. i ieo), ^0 
ahxiag ye <r?5* ET, Muxr^vatg, /xi) £v9a8’, uvxxocXet Seoug, 
no. ivociog Trefr^vag' ET, aXX* ov irotTpl^og, cog <rvy TroXefiiog. 
nO.^ ?f [x ufxoipov e^eXctvmg' ET. xa) yap rjXQeg ex jx* eXdiv. 
no. <2 varep, xXueig Uswaor^co^ ET. xa) yap ola ^pac, xXvsi. 
no. xtti (TV fxyjrep* ET. ttou Sepcig croi /xijTpog ovo'/xacrat xapa ; 25 

no. 0 ) rroXig' ET, [xoXcov h^^pyog^ avaxaXei Aepvvjg vScoq. 
no. elfti* fi^ fx aiver ET, ere 8* aim fXYj exep ^ s^tSt ^6ovog* 
no. e^ifxev' Ttaiepa V ev ocraag ei(r$Scov — E7\ oux av TV)(^oig. 
no. otXXa vapievQvg aSeXfagi. ET* ou?e TaaS’ o^£» cv yi. 
no. i xucrtyvrjTar ET. rl ravrag avaxaXug e^hcrog m ; 30 

no, [I^np, aXXd jxOi (TU X“V®‘ 

lOK, ^apra y ov Trax^oo, rixvov. 
no, ovxir elfx) itaxg <yog ; 70 A’. ^ tto'AX’ dQxla tr t^ver^ lyco. 

770. ?Sc yap eig fj/xdg v^pl^er E7\ xa) yap MvjSpil^ofxar 
no, nov TToda (rrijcreig nv^ym ; ET. eg ri fx* i<rTopslg rdBe ; 
no. avTiT^Ofxai xtcvcov ire* ET. xdfxe tov8’ epcog i^ei. 35 

WE. 0 ) raXaiv iyev, rl Spaaer, S) rexv ; 

no. xa\ ET. «VT 0 (rYifxavei 

* > ». 
cog rax ‘ 

IQK .. «« xaflaiftat ruf>y’' 

no. TQuptov dpyr^iTe\ ^tfog. 

JOK, ov 'Egivvvg* 

no. x«i m>sTu> vpovas iono;. 

no. Trjv 81 ‘6pi^a&av fx eyco yijv xa) dsovg fxapTvpOfxaif 

OVK 6^»v, a (TXr^xrp* dtrattdiV ^a5ov, e^eXavyo\xa\ 40 

SouXof cog, UTifxa ^oXXd xov rd rov Tsarpog Xa/Scov. 

xai (TV, ^7/3* avaf 'Ayvav xa) fxeXaipa ^alpere, * 

ijXjxs^ d* oi ''fxo), 0eajv re Ss^ifxfjX’ dvdxTopa* 

otS ydg oJ8\ el fxoi ^ poxeivelv avSig SrS* vfxdg irore, 

*iKxl8sg 8* ov7rca''ita&ei8ovpi , cHg wi^roiia fl*uv ^go7;, 45 

^ HrovB* dvOxTslvag, xpaT^cretu r^o-Sf Or^^aiag yho\og' 

^ O’Ot, «’oXi;,^fV>;Ta*, 8* ahfdi. 

‘ ' f . ' 
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Annotatioms, 

I. Vulgo 6<rr Grotius aytuv 8<rT’* et sic MS. penes 

Kicarduiii Hebcrum. At Elmsl. ad Heracl. 72^. wym, 

8. Vulgo TOif. At coiiditioiics mox proferuntur. 

4 . Vulgo wtt' e/xe (rx^^TfMv x^aTCvvru ayanr shat ^iovo$. 
At iiiinis tautologa sunt ax^%rpwv xgarowra ct avaxT that. 
Opportune igitur MSS. alii <rxrjwr§ct, alii «rx^9rTpov. Inde erui 
ffx^TFTp' ov. Mox bene sit MSto Uarleiano exhibenti variam 
lectioneiii avourTifivat, utcunqtie pravam : inde enim patet avaxT 
that hue inferri e. v. 901. avaxr shat. Reposui igitur tovS^ 
avaxT shut : etsi r^cr^s stare poterat ; nisi ratio sana postulasset 
antitliesin inter ea, qusc frater uterque esset facturus. Proba 
igitur est lectio *‘£l(yrs vtv ax^itrp ou xparovvra^ tovB’ avaxT sav 
X^ovog: ubi tov^s est ^sixTtxM$ dictunrde Eteocle ipso. 

8. Vulgo spilSaKm. Lingua postulat r/a/SaX)}. 

9. Aid. eyyb$ o5 7r§6(ra> ^sfirixag* ^sucrtrsi; epLag. At 

MS, Paris. 2713. exhibet yp, kyyv; oy Tpoaco. Eteocies, dicto 
iyyv$f ad fratrem propiiis accedit. Unde intelligi potest ei§ 

jungi debere cum ^s^y\xQra. De phrasi jSjjvat 
fxaxriv vid. Valck. ad Theocrit. Adoniaz. p. 300 . necnoii 
Bergler. ad Aristopli. Pac. 315. Kestitutis igitur (36j3>}xoT if 
yjpaf manifesto legi debet Ei o’* opw vice Elaopw. Ubi con- 
teintuiii iiotat illud €v. 

10. Cum MSS. plerisque exhibet et Paris. 2713 . Seivov : 
superscripto tainen A arecenliori manu. Eiistathiuni semcl citat 
Person; addere poterat eiindem in ’lA. S. p. 1195. Bet^ov yap 
6 ttAouto^. Ad versus finem aliter quam vulgo distiuxi. Jungi 
debet xaxdu cum Ei <r opw. 

II. Vulgo TroAAoicriV. Aid. TroAAoTf, Ipse i^edi ttoAAoTj <rw 

y i ubi o-y yg coutemtum indicant. ^^1 

12, 13. Hie quoque de novo verba disposui, qno melius per- 
spiceretur certaniinis vis. Mfttavi igitur sot* in Jo£ et ttsTtot^wf 
in nsirotSaf. 

14 . Vulgo xa) ers devrs^oy y atsanw. At falsum hoc. Non 
ante regrium petierat Polynices. Reposui igitur dsureg* oux. 
Paulo ante nmtavi xa) <rs in alf o-l. Jta cnim perspicitur tandem 
sententiarunii qui nullus est in vulgatis, nexus. 

19. Vulgb o» o'TuyoO<r» O’r. At scire non potuit Eteocles, utrum 
invisiis, necne, Diis esset Polyhices. Potuit* quidpm fratri 
vitio vertere odium ejus erga Deos ipsos patrios, qiioruin templa 
ab eo forent, Thebis expugnatiS, •diruendS*. Reposui igitur 
a (TTvyelf iru ys. De 01 et a perrautatis, vid. Poison. Med. 44. 
De a producto ante err, cf. Med, 1293. sor^tTs <rrsyijc. 

20. Aid. e^t\avyofAt6a otirh ^a'liptSof* xa) yap ^a5s$ IfsAwy^ aSixia 
y4 trj, M $eo! : at «7ro ompes fere MSS. oinittuut: mox. plurimi 
i^shavvo/AS^Sa : vcium MS. Hunter, cum tiibus aliis apud Pol- 
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soiuim l^gXxuvofjLut: dein cum Aid. MS. Paris. 2713. a,hKluy: (rjj, 
CO tioi,: at alii ISISS. oinittunt vel ye vel <rjj vel c2. Unu» Harlei- 
anus ()JOO. adixlx crfj y\ cS $eol» His omnibus inter se collatis, 
eriii uhniot; ys cr^f,c5 Jeoi. Quod ad syntaxin opportune Gregor, 
de Dial. Attic. § 70. ’/Irrixoy hu) to Xsye>v toi) ipaxrov;^* «vt 1 
TOW “ 60 TOW d^acTOuj,” xa) Tv^g avaidelecg” avrl tow cS Tij^ avaiSe/a^,*' 
xal TToto’ 'ApiTTOfxvei Si Zew — t^j X67rT0T>)T0f tcov ^psvMvJ* Ibi 
Kocn bene vindicat tow dguToug Philostrato, quern alibi citat Grje- 
gorius^ poteratquG vindicare r^g avottSelag Gregorio qiiem 

sexies ad ininimuni citat Lexici scriptor. Theologi verba iirT. 

1 1. p. 249. iJ. rpufetv o’w To\\Lag ; rrigotmihlxg orvj, refero accepta 
Valckenaero ad Phoeii. 137B. qui tamen non intellcxit ea esse 
emendanda inrij^ oLVuihloLgye <ry)Vy propter ilia llluripidea in Ipli. A. 
327. CO d8o]j(ri^g avon(r)(6vT0ti <ppsvog\ quas ad amussim quadrant cum co 
$io 2 ^ ahxioLgys <rijg : itu onim voces erutx transponi propter metruni 
debent; transponi quoque debent voces xai yap ^\6sg e^s\a>v, pro- 
pter linguam : iis etenim dictis subdere non potuit Polynices, co 
iiot, u^ixiacg ys (rijg; quai. verba melius conveniunt cum dicto fortiori 
2vys xai xTsVco vpig: ita enim legi debet ilia versus particular qua: 
vulgo claudit v. 23. ubi MSS. alii xot) KTotvS) ys npdg : alii xod 
xTffvw crs iT§6g : alii xal xaraxTsveT •Trpdg : alii xai xoctocxtsvco ys Tpdg. 
Citat quidem Porson. xaTri^couJco ye irgog in Prom. 73. et x«* 
y ivTOxsig in Heracl. 642. Sed et ys abest in Plicien. 89 1 • votwv ts 
x«l x‘g 05 ^Tijtxacr/x, 6 voj. Restituta tandem versus particula xai XTevoi 
vgog in sedein suanir deletisque glossemalibus uto Trarpldog, iilico 
se produnt supplementa yap dv ys: ubi ydp est manifesto ncces- 
sarium; ita enim ratio daturetprtcurii,xAw?r’ if^oO,etodii,d a-Toyw. 
Posiremo, transpositis vocibus xai yap ^\6sc IfsAcoy, liquido palet 
deesse pronom^ii quod respondeat pronomini in verbis og pd dfioi- 
gov h^eXotvysig, Ded^gitur lx p* sXxy. "falls formula? exempluni 
Matthia? Gr. Qr;ec. § 594.2.ckat lleiod. i ii. ,'3(j. ctTro jutev crecouVov 
eS^sTag. fps<^^ddo liurip. SupjJl. 829. xarw ps ttsSov ydg eXoi, 
C£d. C. l6|||^!5tTC5t [xs ipdviog A'loag sXo*. Acharii. 272. xard crs 
^coTOfxsv. VesjK 7B1. ava roi fxs Trslisig, et ex emeudatione. Nub. 
913. 5ia TO* <r* ov^z)g <poiTav l^eAei. 

22. Vulgo TTsfvHag, Atqiii minime fuit e na^ura, verum c 
rebus gestis, dvoTiog Eteoclcs. Qua ratione irs'^yjua et 
permutenturr vid. Porson. ad Od. S. 206. 

25. Vqigo cv dspnro'v iToi jxijfpof dvojxa^siv xflcpod. At inter Tro- 
chaicos anapa?stus adnhtti nequit. Id primus ipse monuir facile, 

J uicquid in hac parle mihi »oBjectuni sit ab Elmsleio ’m Edin- 
No xxxvii. p, 9 l. dejecturus. ilic Ivoixxtoli 
dicUtiV f^^dem var. leq^. qua alii covdixctl^sv, alii wvo[xixT(Xiy 

Hi/ f ha'll. 27. exliibent. Paiilqi ante ttoO dedi vice oy. Vid. 
/Porson. Orest, 792. 
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27 . Vulgo TT^yji* (re 6* atvco, e£i$i Hapc 

nemo intelligcie potiiit. Mea sunt, neqiie alia possunt esse, 
Kuripidea. Manifesto vox eadem in tali dialogo repeti debet; 
neque repeti potest Trovn. 

*28. MS. Paris. 2713. TroLripot le yLOi 8of iSeh. Alii yi 

fjioi So$ ehtSe7v. At minime depuit Polynicem ita preces efFun- 
dere. Reposui igitur irciripu S* ev o(r<rois el<riSeov — Dc 

ffrmula h S(rtroi$ Weh siniilibusque vide Monk, ad Hippol. 1260. 
i5wv ev ojULjxatnv. llic e^i/jLsv Musgravio debetiir. ^ 

29 . Vulgo oypei TTore. Sed 'irore deest in MS. Hunter. Ipse 
dedi (TV ye: qu* voces contcmtum indicant. Similiter au y% 
vcrsiitn Tfeschyli clauduiit apud Plutarch, ii. p. 86. F. ct 
Eiistath. ’/A. T, p. 413~314. Tpayoc, yiveiov 7rEvS^<rei$ <ru ye. 

31. Ita Blomfieldius, Vulgo ;^«gTa youv. At Eumath.de 
Ismen. vir. p. 270. citatus a Valck. exfiibet *T(rpi.ivla, 

*Ey(ji) aXX’ ov ^upra Tracr^w. Nihil hie habet youv. 

32. Filio sciscitanti, Ouxer el/4i Trai^ «ro^ nihil aliud respoiidere 

poterat mater, quam ^ WaA’ aflAia cr’ E(ptJ<r* lyw. Irieptum esset els 
ttoAA* aQktot ^y^> quod vulgo legitur. 

34. Vulgo TTOTs (TT^o-ei. Ipse dedi TToSa. Cf. omnino Helen. 
986, S* es fjLh uXk^v TTo^ uvni^ ttoBI : ubi Aid. wot*. 
Quern locum adde iis, quai congessi ad Tro. 39 1 • Similiter 
emendavit Brunckius Vesp. 1162. ‘'Ev9e$ ttoB* : ubi omnes libri 
WOT*, quod ad rem. Cf. Tyrtsei verba Ka) wo'Set wuq 9ro51 9e\^, 
el JBuripidca in Ileiacl. 836. wovg ewakka^9e)g wodl. Mox vulgo 
(ig Ti fjJ. At perite admodiim Valck, eg ri pJ, allegatis Traoh. 
407 . -mW 8’ eg tI If} fxe tout* egu)T^(rag s^stg ^ et Iph. T. 494. 
ig rl 8^ TOi Taur’ h TjSovjj /xocSelu ; 

37 , 38. Vulgo a. At voces wg tw/ol^ (rtjfiave'i divelli 
nequciint. Cf. Audrom. 264. to 8’ epyoj* uM (rrijji.uve'i Tiu/a. 
Versus igitur transposui ; trapspositosque emepdavi 'Hg rSty^' 
OUXE0* atf^otTiijpov Toujutov a§y^<rei S^fog, legendo xaicctfioi 

Tapy' ou rovfiov apyifje\ ^!(pog : emendatosque j^^onis de novo 
distribui. Etenim haec omnia histrionis ad gestus sunt compa- 
rata. Neinpe dictis avTiTafofiai ktevwv <re et xiepie to58* ipoog e^et, 
frater uterque gladii scapulum corripit : quo gestu matri perter- 
ritae sciscitantique t( SpacreT a rexva, respondent utei^ue simiil 
filius, uM (TvifAcivel wg : interque dicta glqditim ipsum ali- 
quantisper protrahunt: ad quem gestum refer omnino verba ?« 
xa9onfuoL rupyu gestumque matrii^, inter fratres se projicientis et 
utrumque manu reprimentis ; cujus*tomen manus uterque r^icit, 
dictis ou TovpLov agy^<rei ^i^og: mater veto ita repulsam aegre ferens, 
ad iedes patrias digito intendit,*et jamjam^ scena abitura, eloquU 
turvoce iristi iWudwoiTpog 06 <pHi^e(r9**E§ivyvg: similiter filius uter- 
quegladiojam omnistricto ad patris aedesintendunt, dictis 'E^pirw 
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w^as tofios- Hactenus de rebus histrionicis, ad verba ipsa redeo. 
Opportune MS. Hunter, omittit ouKtS* : quod plane ineptuni 
^et, junctum cum ai/JLirrigov : non enim fuit adhuc 
rvjpov : nequc melius idem intelligi poterit^ modo conjungatur 
cum agyY}<rei : etenim diu to ^ 1 ^ 0 $ ccgyii inter liaec verba, et facta 
iUa, qufe mincius de morte fratruni tnox commennorat* Istud 
ouxeS’ in hoc loco turbis originem dedit, duin nescio quis male 
sedulus adscripsit Phoen. 765. eljx*, ottcoj av fiy^xir apyrn- 

fxsv xh^ • cnim ipse Euripides scripsit, non, ut viiigo^ 
x»T^gyM(X6}f, Igitur in hoc loco dedi ea, unde faciltor 
intelligi posset lusus in epyet et aEpy^trei. Quod ad verbum 
inonosyllabon ia, sa^pc depravatuni, verbis non opus est. Ununi 
illud moneo, quod in Q£d. c. 119^. diu ad 'Fro. 323. emeiidavi. 
'-dAX* auTOV eot crtJ* ;^aT6po<^ yovot) xotxul, 

39. Vulgo /x,E yoiioey. At ratio sana postulat p,' eyco ytjv, 
Etenim ha;c solus eloquitur Polynices, qui modo verba una cum 
fratre edixcrat. Idcoque abesse ncquit eyco, ne quis suspicetur 
hsec quoque verba ad fVatres iitrosque pertinere. MS. Paris. 
2713, ad yaiav exhibet yp, varpccv, 

40, 41 • Vice hujus distichi vulgatur tristiclion, 

wc aTtpo$ olHTpa e^iXavvoixut - 

SouAoj coj, aXX* ou;^i rawToO Trurpos OIS/ttou ysycoj. 
ovx sxeav yap ^Xflov ukoov S* e^eXccvvopion ;^9ovo'f. 

At MS, Hail. 6300. distichon ultimum prorsus omittit, ct ver- 
sum, qui vulgo exstat inter JouXo $ — et Ovx nempe xiv tI 
aoi yivvjToii /xe rovh 5* alrw, margini adscriptiim liabet. 
Unde firmatur sententia Valckenaeri rejicientis Ovx exciy x. r. X. 
At manifesto e gl. est OISittoo. Manifesto quoque Ininc locum 
corrupit alter ilk versus ad fabulae finem, Nvv S’ arijxo; olxr^o; 
ifaXatow/tai Collatis igitur Pboeu, 610. anocirto (rxrprrpot 

et 80. wargeS* aTrourwv <rxij7rTpcc^ erui (rx^-TTf?* aTrairaiy ex oixTpu 
Kij(pym. Mok de et exoSv pefinutatis dixi ad Tro. Append. 
p4 188. Deil^inimede nihilo est quod exhibent Aid. ct 

MS Heberiahds. Mox roLvrov Trarpof est ineptum ; non enim 
Polynices hie Eteocleni loquitur. Denique Oldlvov [loXdv exbi- 
bet MS. Paris. 2713. superscripto tanicii, yeyw; glossx : fxoXtvv 
quoque MS. Floreiit. teste Vossio. Inde erui potest jSoXcov et e 
jSaXttrv continuo ^ht Xafitav. Ita XajScvv ari/xa ^roXXa possunt 
opponi verbis o-k^vrpet avutreov* 

43. Vulgo &yotXu,arot, Vaick. intelligit ultaria ' quod fieri 
nequit. I^posui avakropa. .* Eadem var. lect. in Tro. 15. 

47. Mpiifesto in suum locum reponitur versus, qut vulgo 
legitur iiiw 40 et 4k Nempe* vocem ingratam popularibus 
}tp(x^(rfivi{bodaminodofninuit dictftm illud sT ri col, nhis^yivifroti. 

G. S, 
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De VitaJOANNISJACOBTREISKII, Medkim 
Doctoris, ArabiccB Lingua Profmoris in Academia 
Lipsiensi, Schoke Nicoiaitana Lipsiensis Rectorist 
scripsit Sam. Fkid. Nath. Morvs, Gr. et Lat. 
^ Lingua: Professor Lips. 

\^OLUisTT, Vir doctissitne, ut narratio de vita Reiskity cui summa 
Tecum amicitia intercessit, edition! Dionysii Halicarnassensis^quam 
aliquot abhinc anuis Reiskius instituerat, Tuoque notnim consecra- 
verat, adjungeretur, atque adeo flagitasti, ut a me potissimum scri- 
heretur, quern nosses praj ceteris hoc debere Reiskio, et libenter se 
hoc debito exsoluturum sperares. Faciendum igitur putavi^ ut vo- 
luntati Tuae obedirem, quae ad integritatem amoris Tui erga Reis- 
kium humanissima, ad meum animi sensum exoptata, et ad alio- 
rum de me opinionem perquam honorifica est. Quod enim sponte 
nunquam sustinuissem, cum Joannem Georgium Eccium^ Profes- 
sorem Lipsiensem doctissimum et elegantissimum, ante plures an- 
nos de vita Reiskii Tui accurate scripsisse scirem> qu« quidem 
narratio vitis philologorum, ab Illustri Harlesio editis, inserta est, id, 
cum Tua aiictoritas intercessisset, excusatius a me fieri posse arbi- 
tratus sum. Una in re non licuit Tibi obsequi. Nametiamsi per- 
quam decorum erat, in extrema parte operis Dionysian!, quod sum- 
ma Reiskii erga Te voluntas Tibi sacraverat, exstare narrationem 
de vita illius, Tuo suasu et hortatu consignatam : verissimas enim 
ei gratias egisti, quoniam potissimum in libro, Tibi tradito, memo* 
riam ejus recolendam esse censuisti : nimia tamen operis imprimcn- 
di tarditas,qua ne exspectatiotuafatigaretur vereftdum erat, effecit, 
ut haec narratio separatim prodiret. Quod si parum expressa fuerit 
amici Tui imago, humanissime rogo, ne Te mandatonim Tuorum 
pceniteat. Benevolentiam erga* me Tuam, cujus tpt.jiabeo illustria 
documenta, ita mihi conservabis, ut Reiskii mei^ria tibi sancta 
cst. Scripsl Lipsiae. Mense Octobri. cIcIoccLXxVi. 


Omnis fere Reiskians vit« summa fult, non cedere malis, sed 
audentiorem contra ire. Quantacumque intelligi potest paupertatis 
focditas, earn omnem Reiskius expertus est. Quidquid cruciatus 
habet ille morbus, scdentarise vitae [^oprius, id diu floctuqjie animum 
et corpus ejus lacerarit, cum post Yicesimum fere xtatis annum 
saepenumero omnis cogiiandi acies^hebetarCtur, et post diurnas 
jacutiones aut insomnes essent nocfes, aut tumultuosis ^omniis 
anxiae : unde malum ad earn ssevitiem processit, ut interdum se 
plane destitutum existimaret, ut nullum senectutis diem dolorlt 
sensu vacuum ageret, ut summa tristitia eum ad Viteras, amkoi^ 
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munera, res domesticas comitaretur, ut anxietas et metus adstanti- 
bus lacrimas extorquerent. Adde his jacturam paretitnun, incepta 
centies irrita, multa multorum odia,. aliosque per omnem viiam 
gravissimos casus. Poteritne major hac calamitas fingi, aut litera- 
rum studio tristius impedimentum objici ? Etiamsi vero tanta sunt 
haec mala, ut singula singulorum vitam satis reddere possint aerum- 
nosam : tamen Reiskius, his omnibus unus obrutus, multarum lite- 
rarum scientiam perfecit, multos libros scripsit, multis hominibus 
inserviit, muneribus cum fide functus est, et, copiolis suis omnibus 
in librorum editiones impensis, novo plane modo erga viros doctos 
liberalis fuit. Hujus ergo viri vitam propius nosse, et ipsius et li- 
terarum causa fas est. Quamquam enim doctrina ejus, in libris 
expressa, omnibus ad cognoscendum proposita, et ad immortalita- 
tem famse satis commendata est : non nulla tamen, quae ut e scrip- 
ts intelligi nequeunt, ita baud paulo plus admirabilitatis habent, 
videntur narrando promenda, ut, quidquid fiierit in eo, quam lu- 
culentissime adpareat. 

Misenensis fuit, in oppidulo Zoerbigensi anno hujus seculi sexto 
atque decimo, die quinto et vicesimo Decembris natus, e Joanne 
Baltasoro, coriario, et Joanna Christina Klossia : a quibus filius 
decennis,ususaliquamdiu privata Meisneri disciplina, inorphanotro- 
pheum Halense deductus est, ubi quinquennium exegit, interque 
alios praeceptorem nactus est Sigismundum Jacobum Buumgarte- 
nium, nuper theologum Halensem longe celeberrimum et eruditis- 
simum, ciijus memoria tarn grata fuit Reiskio, ut, si quid molesti 
habuisset iilud tirocinii tempus, id omne suavitate nominis Baum- 
garteniani compensaretur. Sacpius vero dolebat, se non ab omni- 
bus illius schola; praeceptoribus eo ductum esse, quo debebat, hoc 
est| ad eas artes, quibus reliquarum disciplinarum commentatio 
continetur : cum plerumque in recentiorum quorumdam episto- 
lis latinis detineretur, raro veterem latinitatis genuinae scriptorem 
cognosceret ; aut, si quern attigisset, non tarn bona ejus, quam 
verba externamque speciem intueri et admirari juberetur. Nec 
fuerat ea phifesophiae et matheseos sciontia imbutus, quam illius 
setatis intelligWia commode capit, carebatque multis, qune eum 
academiae mamtum redderent. Igitur anno tertio ac tricesimo 
Lipsiam profectus, cum certam literarum viam neque ingressiis esset 
antea, neque ingredi sciret, ab alio ad aliud delatus, tandem in libris 
magistrcrum Judaicorum etliteris arabicis haesit, incurius de reliquo, 
quare eas et quo modo disceret ; satis erat, eo sequi, quo nescio 
quis impetus animi fluctuantem abstulisset : quamquam senex con- 
fessus estjt^olescentiam suam ih hac quidem re stimulis glorias ac 
famae pq|Pfeum concieatam esse. Unde etiam curtam supcllec- 
tilem slrabicis et rabbinicis coemendis impendit, nec ullum 
aliutf vitae sustentandae praesidium aut oblatum accepit, aut sponte 
qpseilvit, modo sitim [stam expleret, ac totus in adamatis lileris 
^^Wt. ]^c reprehetidimus hunc ardorem, sine quo nihil egregium 

wsisterc potest ; miramut tamen, multos in aliqruo genere excellen. 
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les viros ab initio fere sine duce, sine ordine, sine consilio et delectu 
versatos esse, et temporis viriumque magnam jacturam fecisse, do- 
nee redirent ad se, cognita digererent, et studium ordine prudentia- 
qiie moderarentur : qui si statim perito monitore usi essent, incre- 
diblles videntur facturi fuisse progressus, seque ipsos superaturi. 
Sed quern semel acerrimum hdnoris ei gloriae studium agitare coc- 
pit, ei, praesertim juveni, vel summa festinatio tardior videtur. 

Inter haec accepit a Wolfio, theologo Hamburgensi meritissimo, 
libruni arabicum Haririi, manu scriptum, quern cupidissime cogni- 
tum anno septimo et tricesimo Lipsise edidit. Qua re studium illud 
tantopere confirmatum est, ut, cum magnam arabicorum librorum 
multitudinem passim in bibliothecis, Leidensi nominatim, latere in- 
audiisset, occasionem iis utendi quovis modo quserendam esse existi< 
maret. Decrevit ergo, quamquam neniini apudexieros notus, et cum 
maxime multo gravioribus, quam antea, rei familiaris difficultati- 
bus impeditus, Leidam petere, ut, praeter codices arabicos, etiam 
viros doctissimos, qui Bataviam orientalium literarum excellent! 
disciplina illustrabant, cognosceret. Tanta vis cupiditatis fuit, in 
eo praesertim ingenio, quod rem inchoatam deponere nesciebat. 
Ipse haec dcse fassus est in meletematibus de modo adjuvandi studii 
literarum arabicarum, quae version! germanicae dissertationum aca- 
demiae Parisinae adjecta sunt.* 

Ingressus est iter anno duodequadragesimo, in quo Raphelium 
vidit, et Wolfium, de quo diximus, qui et omnino animum juvenis 
confirmavit, et la'tiorem incepti spem ei obtulit. Dorvillio enim, 
apud quern amicltia plurimum valebat, ita tradidit Reiskium, ut 
commendationis fructus mox enasceretur : quamquam in ipso Reis- 
kii ardore, quern omni modo testatum faciebat, baud exiguum fuit 
ad conciliandam Dorvillii voluntatem momentum. Promisit nempe 
Dorvilliussexcenorum florenorum stipendium, si Reiskius ipsi in con- 
ferendis ac describendis codicibus operam amicam addicere vellet. 
Quam quidem conditionem noster renuit, non quo fugeret hujus- 
modi negotia, aut lucrum tale sibj necessarium esse dubitaret ; sed 
quoniam incredibilis arabicorum codicum amor urgebat, ut Leidae 
mallet arablca pauper discere, quam alibi, securus q^statis, in aliis 
literis tempus et operam collocare. Lcidae igitui, victis tandem 
obscuritatis difficultatibus, Schultensio patri innotuit, per eumque 
veniam codicibus bibliothecae public® arabicis utendi impetravit, 
in quibus legendis ac describendis quinquennium fere versatus est. 
Edito inter h®c carmine arabico (Tharaph® Moallakah), multo eti- 
am magis se in gratiam Schultensii insinuavit, ab eoque jussus est 
catalogum codicum arabicorum • Leidensis bibfiothec® conficere. 
Premebat vero Reiskium gravissima paupertatis mmoles. Nam 


* Tom. XI. p. 148-200. Opus ipsum sic inyrif^tum est : Historia aca- 
demia kumaniorum literarum Paritina : quod Gottschedia, doctissima uuper 
femina, e francogallico sennone in vernaculuro iranstulit. 
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labor catalog! conficiendi non fuerat magnopere fructuosus, et 
cetera* quibus adlevare onus egestatis solebat, partim operosiora, 
qiiam pro magni lucri exspectatione, fuerunt, partim non omnino 
prospere cesserunt. Cam enim errores typographorum correctoris 
nomine notaret, nominatim in Petronio Burmanniano, et glossarii 
Hesychiani tomo priore : cceperat subinde in textu Petronii quaedam 
sponte mutare^ justoque longius emendandi studio progressus, et 
l^ravem sibi contraxerat reprehensionem, et alios ad mandandum 
sibi tale muhus cunctantiores reddiderat. Una occupatio laetior 
fuit, cum graecarum literarum studiosos> in his Schultensium filium^ 
privatim erudivit. In omnibus tamen his vicissitudinibus Dorvil^ 
liana amicitia non modo integra mansit, sed arctius adco copulata 
esty perpetuaque studiorum societate ad suavissimam familiaritatem 
progressa. Scilicet Reiskius, in villam Dorvillianam Leida voca- 
tUSy saepius mensem unum et alterum cum amico vixity codices in 
ejus usum contulit, Charitonis codicem Florentinum descripsit, ip- 
sumque opusy quamquam paulo breviore temporis spatioy latinum 
fecity et aliay a Dorvillio sibi demandata, curavity atque interdiim 
haud parvam ejus liberalitatem cxpertns est. Hujus amicitise insigne 
monumentum exstat in prasfatione Anthologiae graecs,' a Rei^io 
edit* : nemo enim videtur majore erga aliquem veneratione uti 
posse, quam illoin loco erga Dorvillium Reiskiiis: adeo scei postpo- 
nit, adeo observanter veniam rogat, quod edenda Anthologia succe- 
dere in locum praestantissimi Dorvillii sustinuerit. Sed cum ab uno 
amico omnia vitae fortunarumquepracsidianeque petipossentyneque 
exspectariy et Reiskius tamen, omnibus copiis destitutus, multis 
indigerety praesertim qui ceteris, quondam amicis, nunc uteretur 
paulo alienioribus, munusque Conrectoris Campensis oblatum sibi 
declinasset : et monitus est ab amicis, et ipse decrevit, in patriam 
reverti. Ante vero, quam Batavos reliquit, Leidae anno sexto et 
quadragesimo Doctor medicinas creatus est. Nam Schultensius, 
postquam xntegro l)iennio Reiskium cognorat, ei suadere coepit, ut 
inedicinse operam daret : id quod ita praestitit, ui anatomise studio 
inpi^imis occuparetur, ceteras disciplvnse medicse partes cognosceret 
quidem, sed non pari cum cura et ardore. Atque ut ei contigerat, 
celeberrimos m^c^, quorum fama tunc omnes exteros adliciebat, 
s^ui, ita Doctbrjs nonores ab his et sponte et gratis oblatos acce- 
pit, agente potissimum Schultensio patre. Per quam occasionem 
observatlonesy e medicis arabicis petitas, edidit, quae paucis abhinc 
zuensibusy curante Gruneroy Professore Jenensi doctissimo, et vete- 
rum medicprum interprete intelligentissimo, recusa sunt. Sed 
posthacy siVe volutitatey sive vita«generey ad philologiam reversus, 
per omneni'^itam in hac unice elaboravit. 

Dicendum videtur, priusquam reliqua persequamur, quos fruc- 
tus aut ipsi Reiskioy aut literis'tulerit ilia linguse arabics scientia, 

C t 

^ Pag. xxi^ii. 
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tredecim annorum continuo studio parta, codicibus omnis generic 
veluti nucrita, auctoritate et exemplo summorum virorum guber- 
nata, et omnis vitae tenore exculta* Ac cetera quidem prsemia^ 
quae ipse tulit» fuere pauca, nec ullum illu$tre> prseter munus Pro- 
f'essoris linguae arabicx in academia Lipsiensi ; sed ipse tanto plus 
aliis profuity honestissimamque recte factorum mercedem meruit. 
Si enim non spernendum est^ab onmibus in altquo genere excellen- 
tern liaberii non quia fama sic ferati sed intelligentissimi viri ita 
esse et sibi et aliis persuadeant : quis tandem neget, Reiskium hac 
existimatione felicem fuisse, quern plerique in arabicis consulerent 
et audirentycujus cognoscendi causa exteri Lipsiam ventitarent» cu- 
jus essent per omnem Germaniam discipuli multi, qui, qu« a cete- 
ris essent desperata, explicaret commode, qui, quod indolem lingiioe 
e divitiis codicum, grammaticorum, ac scriptorunv omnis generis 
Iiausisset, non e lexicis paucisque librorum non nullonim fragmen- 
tis, prae ceteris audiendus videretur, qui plqres codices arabicos sua 
manu descripsisset, quam aliis legere contigisset, qui omataia quo- 
que Arabum scripturam, quam quidem calligraphiam apud illos 
in parte doctrinae ct lectu difficillimam esse constat, expedite le- 
gere atque extricare posset. Cum enim Nieburius, Danus, ex ara- 
bico itinere redux, Reiskium salutasset, tanta viri admiratione cap- 
tus est, ut in descriptione Arabise*), quae anno hujus secuU secundo 
ct quadragesimo Hafnis prodiit, proiiteretur, neminem $e vidisse, 
cujus in hoc genere scientia Reiskianam sequaret, cum ea adeo, 
quae in Arabia nemo sibi detegere potuisset, Lipsise patefecisset 
Reisklus. Vidimus ipsi Reiskium, periculi faciendi causa illas 
Nieburianas tahulas ex tempore explicantexn, non celeriter modo, 
sed et docte, cum vel de lingua, vel de formis literarum et com- 
pendiis, vel de ritibus Arabiae, de antiquitate et historia uberius 
dissereret, quam in magna diligentia commeutarii, labore multo 
consignati, expectari potuisset. Tantum erat orationis flumen, 
tanta rerum copia. £t in hac scientia, in hac ladde, tamen arabi- 
cis literis parvum statuere solebat pretium. Nemo fere ejus dis- 
ciplinam expetiit, quin ab eo gyaviter deterreretur, noq quidem au- 
gendis difiicultatibus, qiiarum cogitatio neminem debit a discendl 
spe conatuque depellerc ; sed quod homines plus adjumra- 

ti inde sperare, quam ipsa res pateretur ; namlK» quis historiam 
Arabise spectarec, cetera, libris arabicis tradita, non tanti videri, 
ut iis multum temporis consecraretur. Sed fortasse hujus animi 
alienioris causae fuerunt in taedio repetendi centies eadem ilia ele- 
menta, quae ingenio acriori diu placere nequeunt, aut in casibus 
advcrsis, inter quos ipse ad illud peritiae fastignim adscenderat : 
quorum quanta sit vis ad minuendam rerpm jucundissihiarum ob- 
lectationem, quis ignorat ? praesertim, si cui paulo mollius sit ac 
humanius pectus, quod alios, simili studio deditos, in similis mise- 


* * , ^ 

* Pag. 96. ct praefjit. pag. xxv. et xxxiii. 
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rix societatem venturos esse, frustra quidem, sed amanter veretun 
Nihilo minus, quern nactus fuerat discipulum, hunc tanta cum fide 
et comitate adjuvit, quasi ipse eum advocasset, ej usque constan- 
tiam blanditiis demerendam putaret. Neque enim tempus mode, 
matutinum pariter ac vespertinum, et horam, quam ceteri fere ob- 
lectationi et honest® quieti tribuunt, discipulorum arbitrio indulsit ; 
sed pr®terea facillimos habuit aditus, sermonesque, quandocumque 
vellent, cum iis conseruit, longe amicissimos illos et utilissimos. 
Atque his discipulis suis omnem adparatum librorum arabicorum 
manu scriptorum, ex Batavia adlatorum, liberalissime concessit, 
eos tractare docuit, describi permisit, etiam typis irnprimi, sine ul- 
la invidi® significatione, aut liicri cupiditate : notis item additis 
suam sententiam discipulorum interpretationibus adjunxit : ut in ilia 
Syris tabula, quam Celeberrimus Koehlerus edidit. Eadem hu- 
manitate alios, non e sua schola profectos, amplexus est, in his 
Eichhornium, Professor^m Jenensem ernditissimnm, qui nuperri- 
me‘ monumenta antiquissima histori® Arabum edidit, ad qu® 
tractanda multa sibi a Reiskio pr®sidia subministrata fassus est, 
cujus etiam notas inseruit, et ad calcem libri animadversiones cri- 
ticas Reiskianas in Hamz® historiam regni Loctanidarum, ab Al- 
berto Schultensio editam. Alia qu®dam, studio Reiskii ornata, 
extant in doctissimi Hirtii AnthWogia arabica.*^ Ipse plura edidis- 
set, si emtorum majorem copiam, aut bibliopolarum paratius stu- 
dium exspcctare sustinuisset : saltern duas has causas s®pe indigna- 
bundus commemoravit. Ad illustrandam hebraicam linguam rare 
et ciinctanter arabicis usus est, profecto non inscitia hebr®i sermo- 
nis, quern pari studio cum literis rabbinicis excolueiat, nec vani- 
tate opinionis, aut eorum, qui hoc agerent, contemtu. Nam, ut in 
notis ad Anthologiam Constantini Cephal® professus est,^ 
mentarium in librum Jobi, quern sine literis arabicis vix dimidium 
intelligi posse judicabat, paratum habuit ; sed gravibus de causis 
divulgare veritus ^st. Adeo non sprevit hebraica. Verum statuebat, 
indolem potius utriusque sermonis comparandam esse, quam singu- 
lorum vocab^ldoTum similitudinem ;jectandam : illud habere plus 
laboris, quam^^ro suis occupationibus, quibus aliud atque aliud con- 
silium capere, et y^^oepta abjicere plerumque cogeretur ; hoc esse 
perquam lubricu^^Kim de cautionibus, ad earn rem necessariis, 
nbndum satis constaret, et sine his libido omnia conferendi irrepere 
posset) nimiumque etymologi® studium. Quamdiu enim tanta li- 
brorum arabicorum typis impressorum paucitate la^raremus, 
tamdiu fieri non posse, ut homines nostri ambitum totius lingu® 
emetirentur, omnemque usum loquendi perspicerent : latere item 
grammatic<& Arabes, quorum non nulli admodum subtilitey scrip- 
sissent ; sed pluribus impressis libns, cognitisque lingu® copiis, even- 
tumm, ut nexus singularum s^nificationum, uni verbo tributarum, 
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non fingendo et philosophando excogitaretur, sed obtervandis ex> 
eniplis reperiretur : id vero demum ad hebraica recte illustianda 
valere, hoc est, similitudinem indolis utriusque linguae aperire. 
De his, ut de omni ratione, quam in discendis excolendisque ara- 
bicis literis tenuiti ipse scripsit, in melerematibus de modo adjuvandi 
studii literarum arabicarum, quorum paulo ante mentionem feci- 
mus. Quod autem diximus, in fructibus arabicarum literarum 
eum potissimum posuisse scientiam historiae arabicae, id ipse prae ce- 
teris spectavit. Nam reliquit historiam arabicorum regnorum, 
copiose elaboratam, sed pressam in hunc usque diem, eadem ilia 
de causa, dc qua supra conquesti sumus, quoniam, qui sumtus 
faceret operi diviilgando, neminem reperire potuit. Hujus operis 
specimina proposita sunt in excerptis prolixis universx historiae, 
quae in Britannia instituerunt Guthrie et Gray, viri clarissimi, unde 
in vernaculam translata jam a pluribus inde annis Lipsiae deinceps 
prodierunt. Hie cum ad volumen sextum ventum esset, quod 
historiam Arabia; comprehendit, Reiskius cum Heynio, Professorc 
Gottingensi longe doctissimo, qui de hoc opere praeclare nieritus 
est, communicavit animadversionessuas, magnumque ornarnentum 
doctrina; suas huic volumini adjiinxir. Ceterum plura ad illustran- 
das literas arabicas, Jam parataprelo, reliquit, in his diatriben de 
numis Arabum, et versionem germanicam omnium carminum, 
quorum auctor Montanabbi fuit, cujus versionis specimen annis ab- 
hinc undecim Lipsiae vulgatum est. 

Sed veniamus ad reliqiium vitge decursum. Dum ergo Reiskius 
Batavos relinquit, Zwoll® salutat Abreschium, virum doctissimum, 
cujus in se excipiendo ornandoque humanitatem singularem saepe 
pra;dicavit. In Germania adiit viros, earum urbium, quas transibat, 
celeberrimos, multosque eorum deinde amicos habuit, et constantia 
et integritaie probates, Reimariim in primis Hamburgensem, cui 
notas ad Cassium Dionem, Reimariana; editioni jnsertas, exhibuir, 
quas ipse tamen in volumine animadversionum ad scriptores grac- 
cos severe castigavit. Tandem Lipsise substitit, unde fuerat ad 
Batavos egressus ; in qua quyJem urbe se repertur^m sperabat, 
quo modo in literis doctorumque virorum consuetu^ne adquiesce- 
ret, nec vitae prsesidia, quibus ipsa ilia Lipsia t^ alios instruxisset, 
sibi uni defutura. Sed altera hxc spes eum diu frustrata esc. 
Nam medicinae faciendae consilium, ut diximus, abjecerat, cum 
ipse sibi difiideret, nec medicum haberet exercilatum, cujus consi- 
liis ct commendatione adjuvaretur. Itaque ut vitam quomodo- 
cumque toleraret, molestissimos labores subire coactus est, indices 
majorum operum conficere, mendas typographica*s emendare, fran 
cogalllcos libros ad arbitrium bibliopolaium facere germanicos. 
Sed incredibile est, quas interea molestias pertulerit, famem, vigil i- 
as, frigus, quae item sibi negaverit, l!leglectis propemodum omni- 
bus, in quibus spes tuendae viix atque sanitatis posita est. Itaque 
per hos annos ex’guas roboris feliquias ita^exhausit, ut numquam 
ad justam valetudincm redirct.1 Nihilo minus, ut ciat literarum 
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literarum amantisslmus, codem tempore non modo volumina an!m - 
adversionum ad scriptores graccos inchoavit, et anthologiani grae- 
cam edidit; sed e libris etiam recens editis summam excerpsit, 
ihserendam actis eruditorum, bibliothecse britannicse, aliisque hu- 
jusmodi libris, multis item accessionibus miscellanea Lipsiensia niix- 
it. Duo tamen commoda calamitatem illius temporis minuenint: 
alterum, munus Professoris arabicsc linguse in academia Lipsiensi, 
cum annuo salario : alterum, Ernestii humanitas, qua: integro 
biennio Reiskium consuetudine et convictu quotidiano ita exhila- 
ravit, ut anxia de vita: necessitatibus sollicitudo cvanesccret. 

Sic transactis pluribus annis, a senatu Lipsiensi muneri Rectoris 
scholae Nxcolaitanae anno duodesexagesimo praefectus est, habuitque 
ad tinem vita, iinde commodius viveret. In eo munere hoc egit, 
ut discipulos ad facultatem intelligendi scribendique proveheret, 
nec diutius in eodem loco detineret : sed, multis omissis, qua vel 
ad minutias referebat, vel perfectioni reservanda judicabat, ad fa- 
miliaritatem cum scriptoribus ipsis adduceret : omninoque fide et 
adsiduitate satisfecit officio. Quidquid autem temporis reliqui fuic, 
id impendit legendo ac scribendo. Nam continiiavit animadver- 
siones ad scriptores graecos, edidit Theocritum, vertit in vcrnacu- 
lum sermonem Thucydideas Conciones et Demosth^^nem, instituit- 
que inde ab anno sexto et sexagesimo editionem Oratorum grx- 
corum. 

Sed, ut de his libris eo brevius dicere possimus, experiendum 
videtur, an ea ratio, quam in crisi et interpretatione tenuit, sic a 
nobis describi possit, ut graecarum literarum studiosi de ea rccte 
judicent* Omnia fere legerat groeca, quoe quidem aetatem tulerunt, 
multa etiam inedita, et ita legerat, ut non tarn lingua: ipsius amplis- 
simam cognitionem sectaretur : nam obiter notabat, quae ex hoc 
genere essent : quam ad ipsam rem et sensum festinaret. Ipse 
multis locis fassu5 est, se iis parum delectari, qua: uni memoriae 
servirent, judicio nihil magnopere adjumenti pra:berent. Jam etsi 
nullas consulto collegerat grammaticas observationes, tamen om- 
nem hujus 1 ve||^® usum ita habebat in promtu, ut ei statini succur- 
reret, quo rd^o quidque dicendum esset, ut aetates scriptorum 
diversas accurate ||ignosceret, exquisitamque atticistarum gr»ci- 
tatem egregie teneret, ac, quandocumque vellet, satis magnam exem- 
plorum copiam ex adparatu illo, obiter congesto, depromeret. 
Cum ergo, velut impatiens , morse, ad ipsam rem potissimum con- 
tendere soleret, raro disserebat de ambitu alicujus verbi universe, 
nec, nisi in Polybianis animadversiontbus, in quibus ipse sibi vide- 
batur se superasse,’ omnes eju^ significationes pluribus exemplis 
rUustrabap illud agebat; ut, quod videretur ad sensum cujusvis 
loci necessarium, breviter et yne'ostentatione adderet, atquevitiosa 
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loca non magts, quam dubia et obscura, illico emendaret. Ac 
tiiliil fere sunt animadverbioniim ad scriptores graecos volumina, 
in quibus conficiendis ne codices qaidem, aut editiones priscas, vel 
omnes, vel principes, consuluit : ut adeo omnia ft?re sint ingenio 
tribuenda, sive indolem spectes, a tarditate in singulis haerendi 
abhorrentem, et ad emendandum proclivem, sive sagacitatem, 
vel deprehendendi vitia, vel corrigendi. Nec videmur injuriam fac- 
turi Reiskio, si multa hie subito scripta dicamus : nam ipse pas- 
sim ea retractavit. Sed ne quis eiim ingenio quidem excelluisse, 
ei veto indulsisse, ac labor is in re critica necessarii inexpertum, 
aut verae rationis, cui adstricta esse debet crisis, ignarum existimec, 
adeat editiones ipsas scriptorum, quos Reiskius consulto sibi trac- 
tandos sumsit: et intelliget, eum codicibus et editionibus antiquis 
primuni locum tribuisse, nec labor! colligendarum lectionum varia- 
rum ullo modo pepercisse, eum in glossariis atque scholiis velut 
habitasse, et, sicubi essent alia adjumenta, dUigentissime collegisse« 
Qux ut teneret, non modo sumtus fecit permagnos, sed ipse omnia 
sua manu, suis oculis contulit, enotavit, disposuit. Nactus ergo 
materiem deligendi et judicandi, id, quod ipsa res in quovis loco 
postulate videbatur, in textum intulit, atque adeo, si ilia materia 
nihil probabile haberet, excogitavit ipse, quod congruere videretur 
rei, historic, antiquitatibus, chronologiae, idque in oratione ipsa 
scriptoris posuit. Qux quidem libertas ejus a variis varie repre- 
hensa est. Non ea dico, qux vulgus crepat, se non cupere con- 
jecturas interpretum, sed lectiones ipsorum scriptorum : qux inter- 
dum mera est inscitia. Quid enim ? Tenemusne scriptoris verba, 
si aperte corrupta sint ? si nullum sensum habeant ? Nonne libraril 
sxpe manus est, qux lectionem, in se quidem probabilem, sed ab 
hoc loco alienam, nobis prodidit ? An parum constat, sxpe inter- 
pretationes loco verx lectionis irrepsisse ? Et sententia viri docti 
non potior erit aperto vitio ? aut minoris pretii, t^uam subita scri- 
bentis librarii opinio ? Ita haud parvus numerus emendationiim, 
qux in textum recipi solent, ista criminatione liberatur* Sed etiam 
doctissimi viri interdum optarunf, ut Reiskius paV$;ior esset in 
recipiendis emendationibus. Ille veto sic statueba^t'extum esse 
exhibendum, qui posset ubivis intelligi, neque aperta vitia conti- 
neret ; satis se cavere errori legentium, si indiciret disertis verbis, 
quidnam ipse mutasset. Qux sententia ab illo ingenio, quod paulo 
ante diximus omnia ad sensus integritatem retulisse, non abhorret. 
^ Utrum recte ita statuatur, an perperam, nunc non attinet interpre- 
tari, etiamsi, prxsertim in obscurioribus locis, nec aperte corruptis, 
paulo lentius festinandum est, cum alii feliciorei nobis in repe- 
riendo sensu exoriri possint : sed sufHcit demonstrasse, *quo sensu 
fuerit Reiskius, et quibus de causifi sic potissimum egerit. Quod 
autem hac ratione efficere voluit, icf prxstitit : lectores enim, qui 
in corruptis, aut difficilioribus locis hxrent, plerumque reperiunt 
in Reiskianis animadversionibus* (quidnam dM perspicuitatem desit, 
possuntque hoc adjumento faciliUs ad cetera progredi, quam si in 
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medio reram nexu subsistere, earumqiie veluti Slum rumpere 
co^erentar* Turn vero contiglt ei hxc felicitas, ut, qui posthec 
animadversiones ejus ipsls scriptorum editionibus insererenti Rei- 
marus Dioni Ca^sio, Wesseltngtus Herodoto, Ernestius Xenophonti 
et glossario Polybiano. Rhoerius Porphyrio, Wyttenbachius et 
JtCrigelius Plutarcho» ut ergo hi conjecturas Reiskianas sacpissime 
summi acuminls laude ornarent ; sed Theocriti editoribiis suam in 
explicando et emendando hoc pocta rationem perraro probavlt. 

Videamus de prsecipuis operibus ejus» nominacim de editione 
Oratprum graecorum. Cujus opens consilium quomodo enatum sic, 
quam angusci fuerint ab initio limites constituti, (voluerat enim in 
uno Demosthene versari) quompdo prolati sint, ut, praeter Isocra- 
lem, tractaret omnes, ordinemque primo institutum mutaret, satis 
dictum est ab ipso editore in singulorum voluminum praefationibus, 
unde nunc repetere non opus est. Mutandi quidem consilii causae 
plerumque fuerunt fojtuitae, cum vcl ab amicis moneretur, ut 
nunc quidem hunc vel ilium oratorem, seposito Demosthene, trac- 
taret, vel felicitate quadam nanciscendi codices aliaque praesidia 
adjuvaretur, aut, mora et difficultate impeditus, interea in aliis 
versari cogeretur, quam quos nunc tractate mallet. Sed res Jiabuit 
immensum laborem. Quid dicam, codices consultos esse, editiones 
priscas undiquaque collectas, grammaticos et rhetores aetatis mediae, 
qui libellos suos exempHs antiquorum oratorum illuslrarunt, per- 
lectos, scholiasten ineditum in lucem protractum, schedas Tayloria- 
nas, ab Askewio Viro Celeberrimo transmissas, examinatas et ex- 
cerptas, confectos indices, consignatas paginariim tabulas, ut una 
editio cum altera conferri posset, commentarios denique conscriptos. 
Quae si Indefessum laborem postulant, cum unum scriptorem trac- 
tamus, quanto videtur gravius onus, tot volumina conficere, tarn 
diversos scriptores tractate, quorum alii multos omnium aetatum 
admiratores, imitatores et interpretes habuerunt, ut editor ne legerc 
quidem omnia possit, alii ita venerunt in oblivionem, ut eorum 
scripta multis in locis corrupta sint et desperata. Et tamen Reiskio 
nihil omnino^adjumenti oblatum*'est, quo non uteretur, quantumvis 
molestus eskj^labor ; nihil uspiam latuit, quod, modo sciret, non 
promeret, quantumvis procul arcessendum esset, magnoque sumtu 
constaret, Sed" h^c in aliis quoque singula fuerunt, in quibusdam 
etiam conjuncta. Illud Reiskio proprium fuit, quod omnia hacc 
$uis oculis tractavit, suis manibus scripsit, sua unius opera perfecir, 
nec, praeter conjugem, ullum umquam habuit socium et adjutorem. 
Quot noctes fere insomnes exegit, quantam hebetioribus jam oculis 
injuriam fecit, quot boras, qua/j honesto otio exhilarare potuisset, 
hac cura dccupavit, qupt oblectationes recusavit! Et in hoc im- 
Ubore sumtus etiam ipse^^suppeditavit omnes, omnia, ad im- 
pr||^^dam diyendetldamqife editionem necessaria, ipse adminis- 
jtraVftf rei familiar^s Jacturam fecit, sanitatem penitus fregit, et 
cum paugiores nactus ^set emtore^, tamen animum non abjecit, aut, 
si quando Dbasceret, cotijugis dulcksirr’ae cohortaiioae sc con&rmari 
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facile passus est. Neque vero aut conscientia hujus studii, cujus nos 
saepe fuimus testes, aut suorum meritorum opinio eum ad fastum 
vel arrogantiam provexit : imo adeo tarn modeste et sollicite de 
hujus operis imperfectione propemodum conquestus est, ut ipse 
slbi plus justo detraheret, et apud alios, qui nihil ipsi examinant, 
noceret. Sed conceperat animo earn perfectae edition is imaginexn, 
cui nihil facile respondere posset, ideoque, cum opera sua multum 
ab illo exemplari abesse cerneret, exiguum iis statuit pretium, nee 
aliud fere sibi reliquit, quam fortunam quamdam, aut absolvendi, 
quae ab aliis essent inchoata, aut colligendi, in quibus tamquam 
materia posteri elaboraturi essent. Atque hae sunt re ipsa illius 
operis dotes, et meritum Reiskii est, viam aliis ad editiones absolu- 
tas muiiiisse. Quareaequum est, virum hunc e sua professione 
aestimare, et quoniam, quae professus erat, praestitit, grata mente 
venerari ; non carpere, si quid desit, non dicere, imperfectam esse 
editionem. Voluit praesidia critica futuris’ editoribus exhibere ; et 
eihibuit : noluit historiam, antiquitates, jus Atticum, aut graecita- 
tem illustrare. Si quis ergo critica in his voluminibus quaerat, is 
ita demum de meritis virl, dc consilio et utilitate libronim recte 
judicare potent. 

In meditatione hujus operis merito ponimus versionem Demos- 
thenis germanicam, quae anno quarto et sexagesimo Lemgoviae 
quinque voluminibus prodiiu Ea quin expresserit sensum exem- 
plari s graeci, nemo dubitat ; sed an omnes bonse versionis laudes 
mereatur, de eo multum disputatum est, improbantibus aliis nimis 
multa impolitae et obsoletac dictionis germanicae vestigia, ut invov 
potius, quam evTripeiav ; aliis tenuitatem carpentibus, quae non 
aequaret divitias ornatum atque vim Demosthenis ; aliis denique 
offensis humilitate. Neque nos dubitamus, emolliri quaedampotu- 
isse, et ad comtiorem habitum conformari ; sed decreverat, nihil 
nisi sensum reddere, sibique persuaserat, earn iinguae nostrae ra- 
tionem, quae apud majores obtinuis^et, cum efficacia verborum, 
turn simplicitate omnis conformajdonis, multum praestare ei, quae 
nunc vigeret. Itaque ejusdeik fuit tenacior aliquot annis ante in 
vertendis concionibus Thucydideis, in cujus libri prsefatione objur- 
gatoribus paulo quidem acrius, sed ita respondit, ut quam haberet 
normam, demonstraret. In his vero concionibus Thucydideis 
idem Ifecit, quod in latina versione Lysiae, ut propter brevitatem 
scriptoris paraphrasin potius, quam versionem, exhiberet. 

Nobillssimus est liber de caerimoniis aulx Byzantinae, qui 
jad Constantinum Porphyrogennetum auctorenj refertur, et Rei- 
skio curante in manus hominuih doctorum venit. jAc Leichi- 
us quidem, Professor quondam Lipsieniiis eruditisslmus, qui hoc 
ipsum opus e codice Lipsiensi ede^re cceperat, cum ad paginam 
tomi prioris ducentesimam sextam atque decimam progressus 
esset, ei immortuus est. * S^^tim omnium consensus absolution 
nem operis Reiskio demandan^am esse censuit, qui ita successitifi 
locum Leichii, .ut reliqua omnia graeca imprimenda curaret, ver- 
VOL. XXIV. a. Jl. NO. XLVII. K 
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sionezn latinam abeo inde loco, ubi Leichlus substiterati elaboraret» 
aic prioreta Ubrum copiosissimo commentario illustraret. Fatendum 
i^ur est, Reiskium ad absolvendam editionem multo pluracontu- 
Irsse, ipso Leichio, in cujus schedis non nisi pauculae animadver- 
siones et excerpta reperta fuerant, quae Reiskius locis suis inseruit ; 
nec dubitari potest, commentarium ipsum multi laboris esse mul- 
taeque doctrinae, turn vero illustre documentum scientige rituum ac 
rerum, illi tempori propriarum : sed quae causa Reiskium in medio 
hujus commentarii cursu subsistere coegerit, ut ultra priorem librum 
non progrederetur, id quidem nobis non constat, et dolemus, ta- 
lem librum, qui e codice primum ederetur, non penitiis ab eo 
absolutum esse, qui coeptam ab alio telam pertexendam sumserat. 

Editiones aliorum scriptorum, ut Theocriti, Plutarchi, Dionysii 
Halicarnassensis, Maximi Tyrii, ideo adgressus est, sive potius 
recepit, quoniam optimas horum scriptorum editiones repetere 
bibliopolis placuerat. Ne ergo omni carerent accessione, praefuit 
operis, quid et quo ordine recudendum esset, quidnam e recentio- 
rum libris addi posset, quamquam hoc perraro, monuit, editiones 
veteres passim cpntulit, notata olim e schedis promsit, e;taminavit, 
auxit, atque ita editiones additamentis notarum locupletavit. 
Quantum ergo opera tumultuaria, sic enim ipse adpellat, effici 
potuit, tantum praestitit : et hue spectare debent omnes, ne contra, 
quam editor ipse voluit, iis utantur, eaque dijudicent, prsesertim 
cum magna harum animadversionum pars non multo ante mortem, 
et erepta penitus spe recuperandse valetudinis, scripta sit, pleraque 
item eo mortuo edita, quse, si ipsi denuo percurrere licuisset, aliam 
fortasse habitura fiiissent speciem. Verum Constantini Cephalas 
unthologiam studlosissime perpollvit, ncque tantum commentario 
illustravic, sed in primis tradenda notitia poetarum, quorum carmi- 
na ibi exhibenturi effecit, ut opus ipsum multo utilius ac facilius 
intellectu esset. « 

Praeter hxc immensae prorsps industriae documenta, et alia scrip- 
ta, quorum indicem huic narratwni adjunximus, tamen multa peni. 
tus elaborata vidux doctissimx reKquit, notas ad Philostratum, 
Libanium, Aristidem. Ac Libanii quidem orationes cum tracta- 
ret, ea felicitate usus est, ut non modo lacunarum insignium com- 
plementa in codicibus deprehenderet, sed integras etiam orationes, 
hactenus ineditas, quarum unam Reiskia nuper imprimendam cu* 
ravit. Aristidis vero Scholia nactus est permulta, et magnum 
vafi^um lectionum adparatuih congessit. Turn vero notatu dig- 
nisdma sunt coll<;ctanea ad Herbelotii bibliothccam orientalem, 
eujas editioAem cum instituisset/ in margine notarat innuinera, et 
piroemodum eo pro^resSus erat, ut, si quis librarius opus hoc re- 
ditnere voluisset, brevi potuissgt prelo parari. Qux exspectatio cum 
edajiiti in grxeis scriptoribus, quos modo diximus, vivo Reiskio 
frilstra fuerit, eo magis Ixtamur, prppiAquam spem editionis Liba- 
Dtfa Reisk^ factam esse, optamusque, ut, in quibus vulgandlsfor- 
tuna marito advemta est, in his voiuntatem et liberalitatem vidua^ , 
adjhvet. 
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Nondutn dixlmus de ea felicftate, quae Reiskio contlgit, cum 
anno quarto et sexagesimo matrimonio sibi junxit Ernestinam 
Christinam Muelleriam. Ea enim, praeterquam quod amore, fide, 
Concordia, comitate, integritate, inserviendique studio jucundissi* 
mam effecit societatem, in literarum consortium ita cum marito 
venit, ut singularis esset exempli. Nam cum exquisita recentiorum 
linguarum scientia animum ad omncm clegantis sensum adsuefecis* 
set, et veteres graecos latinosque scriptores e versionibus cognosset : 
minim non erat, in consuetudine mariti, qui scriptores illos omnes 
perspectos haberet, conjugem etiam exardescere amore earum lingua- 
rum, quaelaudatissimis illis scriptoribus fuissct vernacula. Itaque gr«- 
ca et latina discere coepit, et eo statim processit, ut poetas atque ora- 
tores legeret. Qua: res ut multum admirabilitatis habet, si ab illo 
sexu non nisi ad oblcctationem honestamque sciendi cupiditatem 
conferatur : sic nova plane ratione adhibita est ab eruditissima 
Reiskia ad levandos mariti labores. In codicibus enim describen- 
dis ct conferendis, in variis lectionibus digerendis, inque omni ilia 
molestia, editori vetenim scriptorum necessaria, sic adfuit marito, 
nt nihil desideraret. Ubi ergo hanc uxoris operam laudavit, ut in 
prccfatione opens Demosthenici, ibi non existimandus est amori plus, 
quam veritati, tribuisse : nam infra merita ejus est oratio. Itaque, 
cum Reiskio non contigisset,totum illud opuseditionis oratorum grae- 
corum absolutum videre,tres ultimos tomos, elaborates quidem illos 
etdigestos,monens ita tradidituxori,ut omnia e schedis imprimenda 
curaret. Quod ilia tanta fide et dexteritate praestitit, ut jam frua* 
mur Reiskii doctrina et labore, non secus, ac si ipse ejus nos par- 
ticipes fecisset. 

Animum habuic, miserils laboribusque perferendis non pauper- 
tate modo et adversa fortuna adsuefactum, sed miilto etiam magis . 
amore literarum, cogitatione honesti, et magnitudinis sensu con- 
firmatum. Nam cum, munere Rectoris scholae Nfcolaitanse suscep- 
to, ut ante diximus, haberet, unde cofnmodius viveret, nihilo mi- 
nus tantum laboravit, quatitum^vix*pauperrimus quisque vitae con- 
servanda: causa sustincat. In omnibus negotiis multum valuit 
utilitatis publics^ cogitatio, quae quidem efPecit, ut in docendo mer- 
cedem non magnopere spectaret, ut,quos ipse possideret codices, 
cum aliis libenter communi caret, ut iis, qui librorum editlones 
molirentur, consilio et re adcsset, iisque ultro offerret, si quid ipse 
haberet praesjdii, ut eonirn causa alios per literas adiret, iis codices 
exteros atque alia adjum^nta curaret, omninoque neminem sua 
bona, suas copias celarec. Hinc liquid melius tnstituj posse opi- 
naretur, suadebat, et ipse adeo cum offensione aliorum operam 
suam interponebat : aut si <{uid jam haberet institutum, quod pub* 
lice profiitutum videretur, vel cum Valetiidinis et opum jactura 
perficicbat. Se solum vivere dicebat, nulla magnopere cum aliis 
necessitudtne conjunctum ; nulUsautem unfhomini opes corradeii- 
das videri ; se gravLora olim pertulisse ; atque uxort carissimx, se 
xnortuo, hoii defuturum auxilium divlnum. Sententiam de aliis 
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non ma^is, quam de se ipso, liberrime dixit. Quoties fassus est, 
te non nisi inchoasse aliquid, in quo alii essent claboraturi, sua mul- 
tum abesse a perfectione, se tantum monere alios, se non omnibus 
prssidiis adjutum, se aliis occupationibus distractum esse, se fes- 
tinasse. Neque vero in hac modesta oratione erat laudis captatio, 
aut ulla simulatio : satis erac laudatus et spectatus, ut his artibus 
non opus esset. De se igitur ita statuens, idem de aliis, quos non 
ad metam pervenisse sentiebat, profitebatur, non reprehendendi aut 
obtrectandi studio, sed quia monendos alios putabat, ne opinione, 
auctoritatis praesertim, decipi se paterentur. Quae quidem libertas 
complurium animos abeo abalienavit. Sed habebat impetus animi 
paulo acriores, nec premere talia poterat. Unde reprehensoribus 
plerumque paulo vehementius respondebat, iis maxime, qui nec 
causas reprehensionum idoneas, nec meliorem rationem demon- 
strassent. In sermonibus omnes fere laudabat, ipsos adeo illos, 
a quibus injuriam sibi factam putabat; aut si quid moneret, 
tantum apud familiares hanc veniam sibi indulgebat. A quibus 
autem amari se sciebat, his plane deditus erat, seque totum conse- 
crabat, nec ullam fidelis amiciti^e partem negligebat. ^^jMultos igi- 
tur habuit amicos, multos doctrines pariter ac facilitatis summas 
admiratores, sub extrema praesertim vitas tempora, cum nemo 
apud nos ausus est de eo nisi reverenter loqui : mortuusque tan- 
tum sui desiderium reliquit, ut consentiens omnium vox esset, 
bene cum literis actum videri, si omnes iis ita, ut Reiskius, se 
lotos darent, et cum earum studio tantum publices rei amorem 
conjungerent. 

• Initia morbi, quo tandem absumtus est,ducenda sunt ab inopino 
casu, quo praster rnodum commotus fuerat, ut paucos quidem dies 
decumberet, sed tota asstas ad colligendas vires non suiRceret : imo 
adeo ex eo tempore in dies magis debilitatus est. Accessit anno 
primo et septuagesimo tussis vehementior, quas omne robur penitus 
hausit, omni medicina poteatior esse ccepit, corpus emaciavit, ani- 
mum hebetavit, et tandem ann® quarto et septuagesimo, die quar- 
to decimo Augusti, Reiskium exVtinxit. Atque ut paucis ante 
mortem diebus, cum vix posset ferre morbum, tamen non desiit 
cum typographis agere, et in institutis operibus pergere, sic, quid- 
quid vellet fieri de his, quas elaborata reliquit, accurate mandavit, 
ut, eo mortuo, omnia recte absolvi possent. Uxoris amori, omnes 
has aerumnas mirifice adlcvanti, pari amore rcspondit. Amicos 
salutantes, dolentes, valedicentes excepit humanissime, in mediis 
corporis doloribus ipse eos consolatus est, sumin&que verborum 
faumanitat^ iis et gratias egit* et memoriam sui commendavit. 
Tanta fuit constantia, tanta doluris tolerantia. Nobiscum , paulo 
ante mortem de rebus humanis cum ea animi magnitudine Ipcutus 
est, ut jam ad altiora enisus videretur: tantopere sentiebat, glori- 
am» premia humana, oRccupationes«innumeras aut multum vanitatis 
bisd)erc,^aut omnia metienda esse modo ac consilio, quo quis ea 
quasreret, iis uteretur, dicebatque de bis ea vocis contentione^ eo 
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item orationis gencre, ut animum debilitati corpusculi jam oblitum 
agnosceremus. liunc talem sensum, hanc melioris vitas prcseiiF> 
sionem multum confirmavit religionis christianae cogitatio, cui 
immortuus est, Ita nobis quidem, multis beneficiis ab se omatU, 
desiderium sui acerrimum, et indelebilem doctrinae, benevolentiaa ac 
humanitatis memoriam, turn vero laboris, industriae, toleranti«, 
et, quod maximum est, grave confirmati ad mortem animi exem- 
plum reliquit. 
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MEMOIR 

On the Antiquity of the Zodiacs of Esneh and 
Oendera. * 


Part I. 

Th 15 antiquity of these zodiacs must be decided, if it be 
decided at Rll, by the internal evidence which they them- 
selves furnish. It seems, however, to be generally agreed, 
that they were intended to represent the state of the heavens 
at the commencement of a Sothic period; and consequently 
that they may be referred, with the greatest probability, 
either to the year 2782 before Christ, or to the year 1322 
before Christ, or to the year 138 after Christ. 

Before I proceed to canvass these questions, or to exa- 
mine the zodiacs, I shall make some remarks ; first, upon 
the system of chronology which is generally received — se- 
condly, upon the progress which the ancient Egyptians, 
and the Orientalists in general, had made in the science of 
astronomy — 6Uid thirdly, upon the origin of the zodiacal 
symbols. 

1. According to the chronology which is generally re- 
ceived, 5824 years have elapsed since the creation of the 
world, to the period at which I am now writing. It is my 
earnest wish,to confirm the authority of the sacred records, 
on which . thia.8ystem of chronology is said.to be founded ; 
but 1 think myself at liberty td examine those records, and 
to judge for myself whether the riceived chronology be 
founded on them, or not. t am folly aware that in doing^ 
so, I shall expose myself to the charge of presumption ; 
but this is a censure which 1 must bd satisfied with eudut« 
iiig. since it shall never deter me f^om freely expres^g 
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m ^piQions, either on this, or on any other subject; op 
1 feel mysdf competent to speak. 

,,yThe world, as I have just stated, has been created 5824 
according to the received chronology. It has been 
created 6065 years, according to the Samaritan text — 7310 
years, according to the Septuagint — and 7508 years, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Josephus. The received chro- 
nology is founded on a literal, but, as I conceive, a mis- 
taken interpretation of the Hebrew text. It appears, both 
from the version of the LXX, and from Josephus, that 
some error has crept into the Hebrew text, in fixing the 
number of years between the creation and the deluge ; and 
that a similar error has occurred, in reckoning the number of 
years from the deluge to the birth of Abraham, is still 
more apparent. But in this last instance the, fault lies, 
perhaps, rather with the modern translators than with the 
original Hebrew. At Genesis, c. xi. v. 10. it is said, Skem 
was a son of an hundred years, nKD"D) when he begat 
Arphaxad. Now at v. 12, where it is mentioned that 
Arphaxad lived five and thirty years and begat Salah, the 
words, son of an hundred years, are to be understood after 
Arphaxad, and so of all the other descendants of Shem, 
down to Abraham. Thus the Samaritan copyist, the LXX, 
and Josephus, must have read the text. It is true that 
these writers differ from each other about the number of 
generations ; but all alike have supplied the words which 
I have cited in their proper places. With respect to the 
number of generations, I hesitate not to follow the LXX, 
because their reckoning is the same with that adopted by 
St. Luke; and it follows, that the name of the second 
Cainan must have existed in'^some of the ancient copies of 
the Hebrew Bible. To the authorities which I have quo- 
ted, are opposed the version of Jerom, the traditions of 
the Rabbin, and the present state of the Hebrew»text. 
The authority of Jerom may be referred to that of the Jew 
of Tiberias, who taught him Hebrew — the masters in 

Israel’^ are not agreed among themselves about the chrono- 
logy of the Bible ; the age of the world bilng now 5571 
years according to the Sed6r 01am Rabba ; 6179 years 
according to the Seder 01am Sutha ; 5878 years according 
to Maimonides; 5574 years"^ according to Gersom; about 
6(M)9 years according to the Asiatic Jews— the present state 
of the Hebrew text h, perhaps?, nearly what it was in the 
^ Msoe of the Masorites, and so much may be allowed for its 
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approach to absolute integrity ; but the r^renchment of tU^ 
words^ sofi oj fin hundred yean^ might appe A justifiable to thO 
copyists, since they might observe, ^at all persons, ac* 
quainted with the elliptical structure of the language, would 
supply them of course. Those then who adhere to the present 
Hebrew text, but who read it, as T think I have shown it 
ought to be read, vrill reckon not less than G562 years, 
from the creation to the present time. For my own part, 
however, I do not scruple to adopt the chronology of the 
LXX, and to assign a period of 7210 years from the crea* 
tion to the year 18JW of the Christian aera. This period is 
thus divided — 22G2 years from the creation to the deluge, 
and 3128 years from the deluge to the birth of Christ. 

My readers will see in the .sequel, that it was absolutely 
necessary for me to state my opinion on the subject of 
chronology. Many of the traditions of the Orientalists^ 
which it seems difficult to reject, may be reconciled to the 
Mosaic chronology, if we take the LXX for our guides ; 
and various monuments of Egyptian antiquity can be ex* 
plained consistently with the same chronology, if we will 
only allow that Josephus must have been at least as^well 
acquainted with it as we are. 

2. There appears to be a general notion, among men of 
science at the present day, that the boundaries of human 
knowledge were extremely limited until within the last three 
or four centuries. It cannot be doubted that the art of 
printing has aided, in an extraordinary degree, the progress 
of knowledge and the researches of science ; but it may be 
suspected, that the acquisitions of the moderns have been 
contemplated by their admirers, with rather too much of 
partial complacency. He, wtio is now employed in adding 
new materials to the mighty mass of human learning, easily 
believes that nothing like it has ever existed before. He 
smildb with contempt, when he hears it suggested, that 
the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, or the Indians, may have 
done as much, or nearly as much, for the sciences, in two 
thousand years, as the moderns have done in two centuries. 
He appealsito the Greeks, and victoriously proves, how 
little was the science posseted by that ingeni(/us and elo- 
quent people. They have tg^ught us what the Barbarians 
l^ew ; and the ignorance of bo^ Greeks and Barbarians is 
easily delected and exposed by the superior science of the 
modern philosopher. • • 

It may, however, surely be questioned, whether, or not, 
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tte^Chpeels^ouldbe considered as competent to ^nisMiotf'^ 
knowledgepossessed by the Oriental nations. They 
nneie themselves exteemely deficient in scientific knOwteit^e. 
IKfaeti they attempted to explain the systems of tho 'GhiA^ 
dems and Egyptians, the glory of those nations had long 
{Msed away. ' Crush^ under the iron sceptre of the Per- 
idan despots, the sciences florished no more; and' the 
Priests of Thebes and of Babylon no longer disputed with 
each other the palm of knowledge. Their posterity could 
but ill explain to the Greeks the learning of their ancestors. 
Pythagoras and Thales were the last philosophers of Greece, 
who visited Chaldea and Egypt before the Persian inva- 
don. The war, which Cambyses carried on against both 
countries, was counselled, not less by religious zeal than 
by restless ambition; and this Prince, the first iconoclast 
of whom we hear in profane history, persecuted learning, 
and learned men, in the same spirit of intolerance, that 
he defaced the temples and mutilated the images of the 
gods. 

The Greeks were not only very indifferent proficients in 
the' sciences, but they were in general extremely ignorant 
of the Oriental languages. In the whole course of my 
reading, I never remember to have met with one example, 
where a Classical Greek author has rightly written an 
Oriental word. Is it then from the inaccurate statements 
of the Greeks, that ive ought to judge of the scientific ac- 
quisitions of the Chaldeans and Egyptians? Pythagoras 
l^t no writings behind him ; but from the statements of 
his disciples, he appears to have acquired the knowledge 
of some great general truths; and the Greeks had the 
absurd vanity to believe, or at least to assert, that at a 
period when all Europe was in a state of barbarism, one 
of their countrymen went to Egypt, and taught the eluents 
of geometry to the Egyptians, who had cultivateilPthat 
science for more than a thousand years before. It was 
Pythagoras truly, who invented the problem about the 
square of the hypothenuse ! Yet, it is still on the authority 
of the Greeks, that the modems insist on proving the igno- 
rance of the Orientalises. ■ 

Let us suppose, that in th^ course of 20 or 30 centuries 
frcUU the present time, our Europe Were reduced to Uie 
state ill which Egypt now is, wUle the islanders of thb 
Paeific , Ocean revive\i the learning of the world ; and l^t 
uaiw^pose, that among their ^ancient ' mbnaments; and 
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book9, they, found some frapients . of Europeail. 
sjci^ce ill understood,. and ill explained by their anoeators j 
might it happen that some futujre De Lambre might 
trimnph over the errors and the limited knowledge of . tlA 
illustrious astronomer and mathematician^ who now bears 
that name. Mistakes^ which had been made for kim b^ 
strangecsy who comprehended bis language little, and 
sciepce less, might be imputed to him: and it may happem 
(no doubt many ages hence,) that some learned philoso-* 
pher of Austral Asia will write the history of astronomy, 
and will speak of the scientitic discoveries of ttie Eurot 
peans, with as much contempt as De Lambre has spoken 
of those made by the Egyptians and Asiatics. How un« 
certain and unstable are the bases, on which human wis- 
dom builds all its edifices ! How fallacious have been all 
the calculations, which power, and glory, and grandeur, 
have hitherto made for their permanent duration ! Shall 
we believe that the hand, which has dug the abyss under 
so many mighty empires, is now palsied ; and that it works 
no longer? Shall we, hope that the wisdom and leaming 
of the present generation shall be transmitted to our latest 
posterity ; that time shall preserve what time has created ; 
and that Saturn, shall cease to devour his children? The laws 
of Nature tell us but too distinctly, that the destroying 
principle can never lose its energy. Creation, preserva- 
tion, decay, destruction, renovation, are neimes which we 
give to the various states of being, which we continually 
witness. It is in vain that we would endeavour to raise 
a standard, like the followers of Niinrod*in the plains of 
Sennaar, which shall lift its head to heaven, and defy the 
injuries of time. The pres^ if is said, is the mighty engine, 
by which knowledge will ever continue to be diffused. 
Were this true with respect to general knowledge, which 
probably it is not, it seems by no means to be true with 
respect to the abstract sciences. The learning, which is 
only understood by a few, is always in danger of soon 
being understood by none. As science becomes more pro* 
found, the fewer arc they who can sound ite depths. We 
take up the deeply-meditated volumes of Ea Place. 
We see their pages, which display all tte powers of the difler- 
ential calculus, covered with cyphers. These cyphers are 
ahoeady hieroglyphics for most men ; they may become sq; 
fQr. auL The art of printing, which “has been a blessing, 
may. beoerne a ^baiie to mankiocl^ The press may Jie 
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led by power^ and under the rule of abhsed authority, may 
tm^made the most terrible instrument of tyranny. Instead 
of^diifusing knowledge, and with knowledge virtue, mora- 
lly, and liberality, it may be employed to pervert, corrupt, 
and enslave the world. Or worse, if worse can be, it may 
become the hydra-headed oracle of anarchy, preaching 
confusion, and proclaiming desolation, until itself perish, 
wifli arts, sciences, and civilization, and be buried under 
the ruins of the social edifice, which it had helped to over- 
throw. Dark ages may come again. Other nations may 
have their brilliant day, when the Sun of science has set 
on Europe. Then new signs may be chosen for alphabeti- 
cal characters ; new symbols may be invented to abridge 
the labors of the calculator; and the future antiquaries, of 
the western or of the southern w orld, may look at our alge- 
braical formula^ as we look at the hieroglyphics of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

- Learning, in ancient Egypt, w'as in the possession only 
of a few. The priests and initiated were instructed as 
they ascended from the lower to the higher ranks of their 
(Vrder. (M the degrees of the priesthood it would now be 
difficult to speak. Manetho had the rank of an 
The priests of inferior dignity were called simply Fathers ; 
for I cannot doubt that the word OYHH, saecrdos, is one 
of those corruptions so frequent in Coptic, where the in- 
definite article ov, ow, has been incorporated with the 
noun, and that HB, eb, in Egyptian, is really the same 
word with 38* q,b, pater ^ in Hebrew. We are told in the 
Bible, that Pharaoh gave Joseph to wife Asenath, the 
daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of On. The word 
is wrongly pointed by the Magorites : for Poti-pherahy we 
should read Puti-phre. Even this is a corruption, only 
equalled by those, which we find in the Greek and Coptic 
versions. The sacred writings may be thought to have 
occasionally suffered from the errors of the copyists ; and 
in spite of the pleasant dreams of the Rabbin, about the 
absblute integrity of the Hebrew text, I have no doubt 
. whatever, 4,,that foreign names have been frequently mutila- 
ted by the Jewish scribes. In the example before us, I 
have no hesitation in say ifig,. that the letters have been 
v^i:oii|^y placed. We know from Cyrillus that was n 
title ; and in the Coptic version for On we find lOH 
Uiat is, the city of On, which the Greeks liter- 
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ally translated by Heliopolk, the city of the Sm. But. fit 
Vtm commonly the usage in Egypt to denominate a city^ 
or nome^ simply by the name of the IJeity principally worr 
shipped in it. Thms we find cities called Na^Isi, Na-4moyn^ 
P'Ousiriy Schmiriy Mendes, &c. ; and consequently the Her 
brew historian has strictly followed the Egyptian custom^ 
.of indicating tlie city by the name of the God adored in it^ 
At Heliopolis the Sun was worshipped under the narne of 
On, which word signifies luminary. Now it seems to me 
clear, that the sacred historian wrote Fitophre, or 

Fithophre, which the copyists, (not knowing the etymology 
of the word,) carelessly altered to Foltphre, or 

Pothiphre. In Egyptian, the words ni-T&llI-<J>PH, 
Fi-tho-phre, would signify the adorer of the San, Now Pi- 
Hiophre, who is called inD, cohen On, Priest of On, in 
the Hebrew text, appears to have been the Pontifex Maxi^ 
vius of Egypt. In the Targum he is styled a Prince ; and 
in the Coptic version, the word employed to render cohen 
is not OYHR, Oaeh, but &OHT, liont. This word 
Ilont is equivalent to High-Priest. The priests immediate- 
ly under the dignitary, called by the Egyptians Eta&OHT , 
p'hont, appear to have been those denominated 
chartomi, iii the book of Exodus. In the English transla- 
tion of the Bible, these chartomi are called magicians. The 
LXX, if I recollect rightly, translate this word Muyoi ; 
but there is a wide difference between Magi and Magicians, 
Proceeding in their error, the English translators render 
Dn'ton^a, with their enchantments , — the sense is — in their 
secret operations, 1 have clseAvhere given the following ety- 
mology of the word chartom. F I derive it chartom,) 

from charat, to engrave, the D being exchanged for IS. 
Thus IDIH) a graver's tool, commonly called a graver, is 
manifestly from niHi to engrave. Now the word 
chartom, seems to me to indicate a person employed in 
directing the engraving of the hieroglyphics on the public 
monuments ; in other words, this w as a person learned in 
the sacred writings. Perhaps Herodotus meant one of 
this class, by the word Tt is not a little 

strange that Hyde, in citing the •words of Daniel, raft 
chartjjniia, should derive chartom, from the Persian. 

Jii enim, says he, eliam in Persia gaudent lituln 
chiradmand: hinc Chaldfxu decurrand^ et apocopando (quasi 

scriberetur feceruht D1tD"V7# chartom. The leayhDL^ 
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{£iiftor surely forgot> that this word also occurs in 
b00li^ Exodus, and that if Moses wcrc the' author of (hat 
he could hardly have derived any word in it from a 
Pl^sian source, unless it were when he had occasion to 
^!^K>y proper names. From all this I infer, (hat all the 
of &e hieroglyphics were entrusted only to the priests 
of Ihe highest order, — those Egyptian priests, who are'de- 
nM^inated Chariomi in the book of Exodus. 

* In such a state of things, the persecution of the priest- 
hood in Egypt, carried on with unrelenting zeal by Cam- 
byses, ahd by his immediate successors, necessarily pro- 
duced the decay of learning. We see Pythagoras, who 
visited Egypt before the Persian invasion, returning among 
his yet barbarous countrymen, and informing them at least 
of some truths, which only the highest science could dis- 
cover. In later times, Democritus, Plato, and Eudoxus, 
though they brought home much curious knowledge, appear 
to have known litde of the truths to which I have alluded. 
It may be easily supposed that the priests of Egypt, who 
were well aware that knowledge is power, were anxiously 
desirous to conceal how much they had lost of both. Hence 
they pretended to read their ancient archives to Herodotus, 
who could not have understood them, as is evident from 
the way in which he wrote and translated the few Egyptian 
words which occur in his history. Hence too they divulged 
to Plato and Eudoxus the length of the solar year, when it 
appears evident, from the oath which they obliged their 
ancient kings to take, that this was a secret while the 
country was yet free from a foreign yoke. When finally 
the Persians were driven from Egypt, and the Greeks 
assumed the government, tlie priests seem freely to have 
communicated the remnants of their knowledge to those 
mUre welcome masters. A school Ibr mathematics and 
astronomy was opened at Alexandria, and the Greeks of 
tbsit city soon eclipsed the fame of their predecessors in 
line in the parent country; though neither Greeks nor 
Egyptians approached to that perfection in astronomy, to 
whieh it is evident from the Pythagorean fragments, the 
ancestors \)f the latter had Attained in former ages. But 
this was not all. The Greeks were no doubt curious to 
know all the secrets of the hieroglyphics ; and the priests 
of^ Egypt were not to acknowledge to their masters, that 
Ihejr had lost the keyS of those mysterious symbols. It 
ttary possible that they may have been acquainted with the 
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m^ntog of the kuriologic hieroglyphics, and may also 
have retained the knowledge of the epistolary characters; 
but of the tropical^ and enigmatical, and allegorical signs 
and symbols^ I cannot easily believe that they knew the 
meaning;, and it may be presumed that they often imposed 
on the easy credulity of the Greeks. They chose symbols 
to denote their new monarchs and their queens ; they en-? 
closed between lines, or placed in circular, quadrangular^ 
or oval frames, the emblems of their new divinities ; and 
Ptolemy and Berenice, admitted to the honors of the apos^ 
theosis, beheld their hieroglyphics placed by the side, and 
perhaps sometimes in the room, of those of Osiris and 
Isis. Long and adulatory inscriptions recorded the titles 
and the virtues of the Ptolemies ; and these gods, as they 
were styled, promulgated their decrees not only in the 
Egyptian and Greek characters, but in hieroglyphics sym- 
bolical and tropical. But it is difficult to acquit the Egyp- 
tians of fraud on these occasions ; nor is it easy to avoid 
suspecting the Greeks of sometimes lending themselves to 
the impostures practised by their Hatterers. The Ptole- 
mies, following the example of Alexander, disdained to 
be less than gods. Euhemenis, to flatter the successors 
of the Macedonian conqueror, had written his book to 
prove, that all the deities of the Pagan world were mortals 
honored as gods at their death ; ^nd this untenable hypo- 
thesis was willingly received and eagerly maintained, by 
the servile courtiers of Alexandria. The High-Priest Ma- 
netho wrote a history of Egypt, in which all the gods of 
that country, in spite of the honest testimony of Herodo- 
tus, were made to figure as its kings. This history was 
written for the inspection of Ptolemy Pbiladelphus ; and 
Manetb'o pretended, that h*e had compiled it from the 
volumes of Thoth, which he gravely asserted were 36,000 
in number. In the midst of these impostures, the hierogly- 
phics probably afforded abundant materials for fraudulent 
imposition ; and it was easy to teach Greek artists to copy 
ancient symbols ; and easier still to give such interpreta- 
tions to those symbols as might suit exiting circum^ 
st^ces. • * 

When we compare the reports of Herodotus, with those 
of Manethq, and of Uie authpr Af the old Chronicle, as it is 
called, and again with those of Diodorus Siculus, and^of 
PltUi^ch, we can hardly fail to be Convinced that tho 
priests bad forged archives^ between the time of the Pe|v 
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. cp^<^xiist, and tliiit in wl^icji Herodotus’ Visited 

W wculf bistoty begins' with detailing the, events 
■^I'nich' tdbk place in Egypt, according to the records which 
’'frhr©*-rDad to him ; and he relates, with a gravity ind* a 
^1^1t(dty peculiar to himself, the most absotd 'anid-su'r- 
>^ri^mg’ fables. But, as I have already observed, Herodo- 
;.tlKVma8t:have been a very imperfect master of the Egyptian 
^nguage. In no instapcc does he write accurately an 
Egyptian name — the word for a crocodile, in Egyptian, is 

ucaeta amsahy the historian makes it 

tlfat the word piromis signifies xotAo^ k ayuios ; but this 
piromis c^n be nothing else than Ill^PUllJIg pi-romi, o 
It is clear that neither Hccataius nor Iferodotus 
have comprehended what the priests are stated, by 
the latter, to have said to the former. As they pointed to 
each imago, the priests might have pronounced the word 
Ptrbmi, homo ; and this makes their argument intelligible. 
Tlief other writers, whom I have mentioned, all contradict 
H^qdotus, reject his fables, and put others in their place. 
Kot one of them agrees with another ; but all pretend to 
have derived their information from the archives, pr from 
the traditions preserved by the priests of Egypt. 

' ' Ifi-ordcr to confirm the remarks which I have been mak- 
ing/ it may be observed that Herodotus visited Egypt 
about 65 years after the Persian invasion, and duriqg one 
df those short intervals of emancipation from the tyranny 
of the Persians, which lasted only long enough to make 
the Egyptians feci more severely the weight of the yoke, 
when it was laid on them anew. Some confusion has 
'arisen with respect to the aera of the persecution suffered 
by ttiC ^Egyptians, because the sacred writers attribute to 
Nebochodnassar the cruelties, which, according to the 
6teek historians, were committed by CambyseS. But it 
strange that it has not, generally at least, occurred to 
^"dKfics and commentators, that Cambyses and Nebochqd- 
might be one and the same person. Cambyses is a 
b&l©, which the Greeks must have strangely formed from 
title belonging to th<j monarch whom they wished to 
Iftfticate, for it bears- no resemblance to any Persian na^e, 
dbuld never have been ^ccogni^ed as Such by a Persian 
. Wirt* very possible* that the son of Kosrau^ 

GtCeks luive taught.us to call Cyrus, might have 
jrdnous titles, as was the custom in the East; 
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and among others, be may have taken that which had been 
beFore given to the great Babylonian monarch who was tl^ 
last but one of his dynasty. In fact Nebo-Chod-n-As$ar, 

is an assemblage of divine names, Nebo, was the 

Syriac name for the God called Anubi by the Egyptians: 
Ufiky Ckoda, is the Persian word for God : the n which 
precedes Assar is epenthetic, and this name is taken from 

the Persian .vil, Azer, the denomination given to the deity 
that presided over the planet Mars. The prince, called 
Cambyses by the Greeks, may have taken these various 
names ; and may have been known by them to the Jews ; 
while the orthography and articulation of them were im- 
possible to the Greeks. According to the sacred writers, 
the desolation of Egypt lasted, without intermission, for 
forty years ; and according to the Greek historians, the 
persecution, carried on against the Egyptians by Camby- 
ses and his successors, lasted at least thirty-nine years, 
without any remission of cruelty and oppression. It sepms 
clear then, that both the Hebrew and Greek writers spoke 
of the same events ; and as Cambyses was king of Baby- 
lonia, as well as of Iran, the difference of the names ought 
not to alfect our belief in the identity of the person. 

Herodotus says little of the sufferings of the Egyptians 
under the Persian yoke, and yet we know from other and 
authentic sources, that Egypt could have only presented 
a scene of ruin and desolation to this historian. One re- 
mark does, indeed, escape Herodotus, which shows that 
he was sensible of the truth of the fact which we have just 
stated. He says, that in the happy time of Amasis, Egypt 
counted 20,000 well-peopled ^cities. Now Amusis died 
two years before the Persijtn ^invasion, and only 67 years 
before the time when Herodotus visited Egypt. It is evi- 
dent that the historian was aware of the contrast between 
the state of Egypt in the reign of Amasis, and its condition 
in his own time. Strabo expi^cssly tells us that almost all 
the temples at Thebes were destroyed by Cambyses, and 
that in his time that once splendid and opulent city, was 
teiianted by villagers. When the same writer speaks of 
Memphis, it is to Cambyscs^that lye imputes the destruc- 
tion of the temples of Vulcaq and of the Cabiri. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, Gambyses not only burnt, de- 
stroyed, or defaced, the temples and the tombs, but 
pillaged Egypt of all its/weaUh. frova oncofthofmg- 
VOL. XXIV. CLJL No. XLVIL IT 
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of tentb.booK ^ Diodorus, it appears, that when 
:^WW 3 was .prepMed .t;o send an expcsdition to burp the 
of dupiter Ammon, be gave orders to bis otSeers, 
piplcp slaves of all those who dwelt around it, meaning, 
ppj^dpxld, the numerous Priests who inhabited this solitary 
,Qj|^s in the midst of the Libyan desert Herodotus gives 
‘^.pemrly the. same account. He likewise tells us, that 
•H^ Fersian tyrant ordered the principal citizens of Mem" 
p]^Ef< to bn put to death, and the priests to bo publicly 
scourged. But the priests probably concealed from the 
jGteeek stranger the persecution to which their order had 
be^' exposed ; nor might they bo willing to confess to him 
the state of degradation to which they themselves had been 
ledtteed. What the prophet Isaiah had said, was already 
'realised—" And tha Egyptians 1 will give over into the 
;lMmd of a cruel lord, and a fierce king shall rule over 
tiiem”— " Surely the Princes of Zoan are fools, the counsel 
of the wise counsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish” — 
‘ ■ Where arc they 1 where arc thy wise men ?” In the 
pvrmhecies of Ezekiel we find the following passages — I 
wiu make the land of Egypt utterly waste and desolate, 
fimm tbw tower of Syenc even unto the border of Ethiopia,” 
(read Cpsb, or Arabia.) Thus saith the Lord God, 1 
will also destroy the idols, and I will cause their images 
to ^86 out of Noph : and there shall be no more a prince 
df the land of Egypt” — " I will make Patliros desolate, 
and will set fire in Zoan, and will execute judgments in 
No. And I will pour forth my fury upon Sin, the strength 
of.B^pt, and I will cut off the multitude of No. I will 
set. fire in Egyjpt; Sin shall have great pain ; No shall be 
ront asunder ; and Noph sh|dl have distresses daily. The 
ypfong men of Aven (read On) and of Phi-beseth shall 
fall- by the sword ; and those (that perish not) shall go 
captivity. At Tephaphnehes also, the day shall bp 
d^ken^, when I shall break there the yokes of Egypt ; 
and the pomp of her strength shall cease in her ; as for her, 
a 4und shall cover her, and her daughters shall go into 
captivity” — “ At the end of forty years will 1. gather the 
Egyptians from the people whither they were scattered. 
ADid 1 wdl bring ag^n the" captivity of Egypt, and will 

’them to return into ^e land of Patliros, into the 
land their habitatipn, and tliey shall be there a base 
kipg4^< It dialf b^'lbe basest of the kingdoms ; neither 
si;^ it exalt itself any more abbve the nations.” 
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Aftor'thesef statements both of Greek and Hebrew nmteKr, 
f leave it to others to jodgb, whether or not the priaste 
of Egypt, in the time of Herodotus-, were likely to have 
retained the knowledge, which had been possessed by 
their predecessors before the Persian conquest. Now as 
Herodotus is the most ancient Greek author, whose writings 
have come down to ns, who has spoken of the i^ptians, 
if we^ except some incidental passages in Homer, it may 
be fairly questioned, I should think, whether we may not 
be mistaken, in trusting to the reports of later writers, 
who have pretended to explain to us the {diilosophical 
opinions, and to estimate the extent of science, possessed 
by the ancient sages of Egypt. 1 mean not to say that 
Science ceased altogether to exist in that country after its 
subjection to the power of Persia ; but when it was ruled 
with a sceptre of iron, when it was plundered of all its 
gold and silver, when its inhabitants, who had lost all 
their property, trembled for their lives, when the temples 
of its gods were defaced or demolished, and ndien the only 
class of its inhabitants, who cultivated the sciences, wore 
insultod, scourged, and butchered, it is impossible to sup- 
pose that learning could continue to florish as it had done 
in times of peace and prosperity. The efforts of the 
Egyptians, not celebrated as a warlike people, to shako 
off the Persian yoke, prove at once their sufferings, their 
despair, and their weakness. Cambyses conquered Egypt, 
in the year 4189 of the Julian period. At the end of 89 
years the oppressed inhabitants revolted ; but in two years 
after, as we learn from Herodotu.s, (l.,vii.) they were 
Compelled to submit to their tyrants, l/nder the reign of 
Artaxerxes, about 21 years after their first effort at eman- 
cipation, they again took* arms, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, and drove the Persians back into Asia; but in 6 
years afterwards, they were compelled to receive the law 
from a Persian Satrap. After an interval of 80 years, 
tiiey revolted a third time, and with bettor success, for 
they resisted all the forces which were sent against Aem 
by the Great King, during a period of 25 years. In the 
end, however, they were coppelled to ^eld;,and their 
country continued to make a province of the Persian empire, 
until about 18 years afterwards, when it submitted to tlie 
arms of the Macedonian cbnqudror., ^ 

But it may be said, that if the Greeks were not compe- 
tent to estimate or to explain the science possessed by “the 
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andent Egyptians and Chaldeans, and that if, besides, 
HCiBft' bf tfaeir philosophers 'or historisuis, whose . writings 
favre-come down to us, visited Egypt and Chaldea>. bafoi;e 
thbse eountries had beoi snbdned by the Persians, there 
weeaflios no reason whatever for attributing so mudh scien- 
tific knowledge to the ancient Chasidim and Chartomi, who 
their philosophy to a few select disciples on the 
banjee of the Euphrates and the Nile. It is undoubted, 
that 'file knowledge of the priests was never imparted to 
the public, and that no people were ever more debased by 
i^^Mmuice and superstition than the Chaldeans and Egyp* 
tbu».. What then are the grounds on which we would 
pretend to erect for these priests a mighty edifice of wis- 
dom and science ? Shut up in the dark recesses of their 
sacred colleges, and apparently only busied about the 
mysteries of their obscure mythology, fiiey were more 
likely to devote their minds to indoleuce and superstition, 
than to study and philosophy. Far inferior to the Greeks 
in the fine arts, they seem never to have surpassed them in 
the exact sciences. 

■ it would be easy to lengthen this declamation against the 
presumed superiority of the Chaldeans and Egyptiws in 
science and philosophy ; but that they were iiettcr skilled 
than the Greeks in the severer sciences, may be inferred 
from the occasional, I might say the frequent, admission 
of the Greeks themselves ; it may be inferred from the 
fact, that the most distinguished philosophers of Greece 
went to Memphis, and even to Babylon, to study geometry 
and astronomy;, and lastly, and principally, it may be in- 
ferred from those fragments of science gathered in part by 
Thales, Pythagoras, and Democritus, which seem once to ' 
have bdonged to a mighty system. 'The difficulty is, per- 
haps, to decide when, wfficrc, and by whom, this system 
was originally constracted. 'The fact, however, is certain, 
Uiat at some remote period there were mathematicians and 
astronomers, who knew that the Sun is in the centre of the 
pLanetary system, and that the Earth, itself a planet, re- 
volves- round file central fire; — ^who calculated, or like 
ofarselvoaqttemfltcd to calculate, file return of comets, and 
wba..koOw< that these rbodies move in elliptic orbits im- 
elongated, having fiie Sun in one of their foci;'^- 
wto ^dicated the,, numbel' of sblar years contained in the 
gsbat cycle, by multiplying a period (variously called in 
the Zend, the Shanskrit, and the Chinese, ven, van, and 
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phm,) "6f 180 years fey another period oT 144 yea»;^wbo 
reckOtied (fee Slinks distance from the Earth by a measure^ 
hient equal to 800,000,000 of Olympic stadia, and whb 
uMst, therefore, have taken the parallax of that 
by a method, not only much more perfect than that said 
to be invented by Hipparchus, but little inferior in 
ness to that liow in use among the moderns ;*-^who could 
scarcely have made a mere guess, when they fixed the 
Moon’s distance from its primary planet at 59 semi-diame'* 
ters of the earth ^who had measured the ciTcumfereace 
of our globe with so much exactness, that their calculation 
only difiered by a few feet from that made by our modern 
geometricians who held that the Moon and the other 
planets were worlds like our own, and that the Moon was 
diversified by mountains, and valleys, and seas;— -who 
asserted that there was yet a planet which revolved round 
the Sun, beyond the orbit of Saturn ; — who reckoned the 
planets to be sixteen in number ; — and who calculated the 
length of the tropical year within three minutes of the trae 
time ; nor, indeed, were they wrong at all, if a tradition 
mentioned by Plutarch be correct. All the authorities for 
those assertions are stated in my Essay on the Science ol 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and therefore I think it un- 
necessary to repeat them here. In the same essay, chap- 
ters 1 and 9, I have shown, that it may be considered as 
almost certain, that the use of the telescope and micro- 
scope must have been known to the ancient astronoipers 
of Egypt and the East ; and in chapter 9,1 have cited a 
^ Greek author who distinctly describes these instruments { 
but in countries where knowledge was in the hands only of 
a few, who carefully concealed their discoveries from the 
public, it may be easily imagined that little was known to 
the people, of the art of assisting the powers of vision by 
the aid of glasses. * ^ . 

It may be said that the fragments^ which wo have col- 
lected here, were Widely scattered. This I admit; but as we 
ififer the existence of the poet from the disJjBcta membra, so 
* We infer the existence of tfee system from thn disjointed 
parts and the scattered remains, if in crossing the desert 
you find the spriiig of a^' watch in one place, an index in 
attother, and pieces of a* broken dial-plate in a third, you 
Will Scarcely doubt that sgmebody ift the desert must once 
have had a whole watch. i 

To the few who reject the Mosaic chronology, there is no- 
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a in pdi hvboflie^ which ean apfiear incbnsisIMtt With 
can have little leaeon to d<»f, that civfe 
in inay have cohunenced in Iitdiii, Chaldea, and 
ten cfr twenty thousand years ago.; andvvith this 
•ShiTn^n, it would be ra&er too much even for modem 
tb deny, that the Egyptians and Asiatics may have 
ns much knowledge in one or two hundred centu-' 
li^, 'ttfthe Europeans have done in three or four hundred 

jOUqT&a 

'It ts th&ti from the advocates of the Mosaic chronology 
ftitt 1 mnst expect objections, as it is only by them that 
t<di)S<hiahl6 objection can be made. If, indeed, my oppo-* 
neills insist upon the literal version of the Hebrew text as 
it now stands, I musir leave them to settle their chronology 
Wtft the Jewish Rabbin; but to those who admit the chro* 
ndogy of the LXX, or who will even allow that it is not 
absolutely a point of faith, to abide by the received chro^ 
oology in all its strictness, I hope to show, that my hypo- 
^sis is not only in no manner contrary to Scripture, W 
is even ei^sentially confirmed by its testimony. 

If we believe, let us not believe by halves. Before 
the Deluge, men lived commonly to the age of eight 
or nine hundred years. It is utterly impossible, that 
in attaining to such an age, they should not have made 
an extraordinary progress in knowledge. Every indivi- 
dtial; who could live without the exertion of manual la- 
t>er, could devote whole centuries to the study of the 
arts and sciences; and there might have been a largo 
{M^j^tion of society raised far above the pressure of^ 
aelual want, in the old world^as well as in the new. From^ 
the very brief account which wd find, of the antediluvians, 
tHr^^enesis^ we ^ow that the art of music was studied, and 
musical instruments had been invented before the 
flood. This circumstance, incidentally mentioned, denotes 
roflnsmohtr^ There is nothing then improbable in the re- 
Josephns, when he says that the descendants of 
skilfpl astronomers. The same writer seems to 
litetftm the inventioUrOf the Neros, a cycle of which ’ 

^JiSSini' developed *the excellence. 

Syrians, and Arabians, have abundance of 
concerning the astronomical knowledge of the 
^MmflBttvians, and particularly of Adam, Seth, Enoch, and 
Bith. It^was asserted in the book of Enoch, as Origeti 
tdlls us, that the constellations, in the time of that patriarch. 
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were afaready named end divided. ,Tha Arabians, say, tb «tf 
they have named Enoch Mdris onacconnt of his learnmg. 
Hettinger, has translated ajpassage from Eeidavi, ^hich, 
iHSgins thus.:'*- Enoc/i d^tus J^ris propter multiplex stu^um. 
In citing the original, Hottinger has surely written erro^ 
neously AJlAj for oXdsi. The same.Hottinger tjqotes the 
following wolds from Eusebius: rw it nv ug&rwmifl 
p^ct ire|l Ifftjfupiav dm tretpctOTCtrixi, xeit ret w 'ErW 
fMTtxd. Kircher cites a passage from one of the Kabli^, 
which he renders thus : — Dicunt Rabbini nostri, quod Cbom 
fitiks Noe didicit artes et scientias a Jiliis Kain, etaque setipsit 
in tabulh etneis, tradiditque posteris post diluvium. But the 
words of this Rabbinical Hebrew, D'OKfTf /IDan naV 

should not be rendered didicit'' artes et scientias, but 
didicit sapientiam calorum, et scientiam annuli. The meaning 
is obvious: Chkm, or Ham, had learned the science of 
astronomy, and the knowledge of the ring or zodiacal cir- 
cle, from the descendants of Kain. These authorities may 
suffice; it would be easy to augment the number. 

Josephus tells us, that among the reasons why God gave 
great length of life to the antediluvians, one was^ that they 
toight have sufficient time to cultivate the sciences- of geo- 
metry and astronomy ; for, adds he, they would not^bave 
had time to m^die their predictions, had they not lived 600 
years, which is the period of the great year. These predic- 
tiona were, therefore, probably astronomical piedicttons, 
of which it is to be regretted that the Jewish antiquary baa 
said no more. That the antediluvians were the inventors 
> of this cycle of 600 years, afterwards known by the name 
of Ner to the Chaldeans, may be presumed from this pas- 
sage in JoSephus. 

In the Chronkon Paschale wo are told, that a man named 
Andiuharios, a descendant of Arphaxad, was the first who 
taught' astronomy to the Indians. Now the Indians have 
had froih the most remote antiquity a cycle of 60 yean, 
which the Hindoo astronomers call the pmiod of 
ti, because it includes five revolutions of planet Jispi- 
ter round the Sun. The Chinese, the Tartars, and uie 
Persians, multiplied this period by 3, and made their 
61e of lW VearS. But 4 iS'iq feet -very difficult to tml, 
why the Indians should have chos^ five revolutions of fee 

I danet Jupiter for the length of a cyde; the more 
y, that the calculation is by no means exact. Neiuiet do 
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mttiibuted to 6em>^id> <«xf 144 and^lSOt years, 
a|tiWer lo:an3r ABtronomical periods. It would seem then, 
tiutldixB Mriojd of 60 years was chosen as a-eycle, as niak> 
iagt lme .oedmat part of the great year, ^consi3tii^ of six 
ht^zodsolmr years. - • 

einda. l»s always been divided into 6. times 60, or 
debtees. The zodiac is divided into 12 partitions-r- 
l|iLiaii]^lied by 5 making 60, and multiplied by dOmaking 
3w. But the Sun takes two hours to pass through a sign^ 
iui his 'diurnal course; and it would therefore seem more 
natural, at^rst sight, to have divided the zodiac into 24 
dgas rather than into 12. The zodiacal circle might certainly 
have been divided into 24 parts, each containing 15 de- 
grees: but besides other reasons which existed for the disr 
trihutioni and which shall be mentioned presently, 24 will 
not make an equal portion of 60; and this number was hir 
vmed'for reasons which we have yet to explain, and to an 
exinat which we must now proceed to state. The Chal- 
derms had a cycle, called the Savos, which consisted of 
3,600- .years, or 60 multiplied by 60. They likewise had 
the. cycle of 60 years, of which wo have already spoken, 
and which they named the Sosos. The Chinese and Tartars 
had .periods of 60 days. Bailli asserts that the day was 
divided into 60 parts. We still divide the hour into 60 
minutes, and the minute into 60 seconds. It is even said 
by Bailli, that the circle was originally divided into GO 
degrees; and consequently each sign of the zodiac must 
have bera divided into 5 parts. 1 think Plato has some- 
where said, that ‘the dodecahedron is the symbol of the uui- 
vecse. This is one of those, figures which have solid an- 
gles; it consists of 12 regular pentagons, and represents the 
number 60, or 12 multiplied by 5. 

,;iBut.why was the decimal part of the Neros chosen oa a 
period,. wh^ was 60 multiplied by 6 taken as the nnmt 
bfr iOf degrees into which the circle should be divided ? .1 
have already remarked, that 60 years really imswer to no 
aitreiUMniosl period, and.tlie number 360 corresponds with 
tb4;ii«mrs .jaeithfir of the Solar, nor of tho. Lunar year, 
Aguijn,"iirfi find the zodiac divided into 12 signs, 36 decant; 
7B4b(]ocp>ne,..and 860 degrees as marked on the.ediptic, 
believe that these divisions were merely tteci- 
deniallt.- finally, if examine the two Oriental vans of. 
Id^imd ,ef 180 years, we shall soon perceive that they 
cmiiEttpond with no astronomical cycle. 
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It these nttinbeni ^N^.ehoMti, and' 

divisioiis mt^e, for the pvtr^se of iliiiltiplyii% itw- 
tain iratnbers -into one nnmber, which deboted' theiyears m 
which some great sideivd revolution took^plao6. .‘This 
nnmber might bo expressed, while 60, or 360, was tsdmn 
for the root, but not when 600 was taken. Again, it nd^ht 
be nndwstood that this number would divide by ,360>' but 
not ^1165. And lastly, this nnmber might be £^d ‘ 
multiplying the vans into each other. ' ^ 

‘l^e i2odiac ipts divided apparently into 12 signs, for Ao' 
purpose of corresponding with the 12 months of ^o Solar 
year, because 30 days were allotted to each month, and 6ie 
5 days, which were over, were reckoned apart. . But it is a 
curious fact, that if we multiply the 360 degrees into which 
the ecliptic was divided, by the 72 dodecans into w^h 
the 12 signs were partitioned, we shall have the number of 
years in which the stars make their entire revolotsoa. 
Again, the van 180, multiplied by the van 144, will give 
precisely the same number, which is 25,020. Buttiierdio 
vision of the zodiac into 72 dodecans seems to mtimate, 
that its inventors were aware, that the stars move in. longi- 
tude one degree in 72 years, and that in 72 times 360 years 
they make a complete revolution of the degrees of the ck)!- 
cle. Farther, the zodiac appears to have been divided into 
12 signs, consisting each of 30 degrees, because 25,020; 
divided by 12, will give 2,160 years, in which time the stars 
move 30 degrees in longitude — that is to say, the 12tfa part 
of a circle. When I speak of the motion of the stars, 1 of 
coarse mean their apparent motion, caused by the cevola^ 
tion of the pole of the equator round the pole of the eclip* 
tic. • 

In the cycle of 12,000 years, established by the ancient 
Persians, we find merely the remains of a calculation wiilch 
that people had misunderstood. Tho inventors of- -the so* 
diac appear to have reckoned a period, when the stars 
come at tho end of it to the opposite point of the heavens, 
to- which they had been at the beginning. The numbeu' W 
yem-s contained in this period might be obttflued ;J)y multi* 
plying the degrees of the ecliptic by the decans of the s%U8 
— dAt is 360 by 36, which would give the number 12;fi^ 
The Persians appear to haf e lodt altogether the principin 
on which the calculation i^as originally made; but ttoy- 
wmro not ignorant, as is clear from a passage in the.’fra^ 
mentsof Celsus, of tho motion of tho stars in longitudev 
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poasosseA the 9«ia9 koDw^edge, and 
great revolatien at 34,POO yaMtat accordiag to the 
v^peart Le Crontil.. But ia:tbe 8nd vdome of toe 

Asiatic Researches, I.fiad a very iogcoioas calculattoQ of 
IfitvRatorstok, stat^ by Sir. W. Jones, whesice itw.oatkl 
hpfmiv .toftt toey had really known toe duration of too 
fgmii sideral cycle of 36,980 years. The remarks of too 
l«»iae|d Trident .himself are so much to toe puropso* toat 
litoidl temscribe them here : “ The important period of 
36,B0O.]fears is well known to arise from mnltiplication 
of i960 into 72, toe number of years in which a fixed star 
aems tomove through a degree of a great circle; and al- 
toough 'M. Le Grentil assures us, toat the modem Hindus 
lieiimre a crnnplete* revolution of toe stars to be made in 
24«000 years, or 54 seconds of a degree to bo passed in one 
yeart yet we may have reason to think, ttiat toe old Indian 
optmnomers had made a mmc accurate calculation, but 
oonceakd their knowledge from toe people under the veil 
-ei£ fourteen ManwaiUaraSf 71 divine ages, compound cycles, 
aad^aars of difiEerent sorts, from those of Brahma to those 
oU^atala, or the infernal regions. If we follow too analo- 
gy suggested by Menu, and suppose only a day and ni^t 
4o bo called a year, we may divide the number of years in 
«! divine age by 360, and toe ^otient will be 12,000, or the 
amber .o£ his divine years in one age : but, conjecture 
apuit,Mwe seed only compare toe two periods, 4,320,000 
a^ toS«920, and. we shall find toat among their common 
tovisom are, 6, 9, 12, &c., 18, 36, 72, 144, &c. ; which 
nuntoors with their several multiples, especially in adecuple 
^rogyeasion, constitute some of the most celebrated periods 
mithe Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the Indians. 
Wteaiumoit fail to observe, that too number 432, which ap-. 
feiunla the basis of toe Indian system,, . is .a 6Pth 
4^i«26>620, and, by continuing toe comparison, we-.mi^ 
pitoabiy s^yetbe whole enigma.” 

I have elsewhere made some remarks upon the p^mds 
Uf liwrj.ancimit Persians. It will suffice here to. obamve, 
tout tou%ctn pf 180 years, multiplied by 8, gave toe Per- 
cycle of 1^40 years; and 1,440 years, multiltor 
furnish the number of years contained in toe 
flitofiqfsclie. But it is to bo remarked as curious,, toat X 
toWfurn; in. the, manuscript to which 1 have tdluded, 

' liitt aRtoie words denoth^ divisions of time, and employed 
l^. toe eibciont Persians, are Chinese or Tartar. This cir- 
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cnmsteiiM tiiatlhesiir lasmes and divMoas «ve ^ a 
date eictremely'renKite, \^eto. probably the natioiM to tbe 
cast and' to tbe west of the Oxns spcdce theeame langmife, 
and were perhaps united niider the same government. > 

From the statements which I have now made, and wiile' 
oat advancing the claims of the Egyi)ftians> T 'diiid: it ptfeHy 
clear; that the lengdi of the great sideral cycle must Imve 
beed knotrn in the early ages of the world, and soon Oftet- 
the deluge. ' But according to the uSual duration of human' 
life, it seems very difficult to account for diis discovery; 
unless we suppose die regular establishment of astronomy; 
and observations made daring several ages. To aniTo, 
however, at pertect exactness, these observations most bo 
made with the greatest nicety. The Giheks of Alexandria 
miscalculated altogether the periods in which die stars 
move in longitude. They reckoned a degree for their seoa*' 
lar progression, and consequently 36,0^ years for tbehr 
complete revolution. This fact shows, that thb'exnCt 
motion of the stars in longitude, can only be determined by 
observations made with the greatest care and attentioB^ 
and diat in the brief space of human life, it is scarcely 
possible for any individual to be aware of any dmnge in 
the positions of the stars. We are obliged to compare 
the observations of those who have gone before us with 
bur own, to obtain a result. Now the motion of the stars 
could be very easily noted and determined by the antedilu- 
vians. Seth lived 912 years. This Patriarch, to wlmm 
the yews ascribe the invention of astronomy, and who, as' 
we shall hnd in the sequel, was no other than that celebrat-' 
ed person named Thoth by tbe Egyptians, may easily teive 
observed the heavens during a period of 720 years. Jit 
this period the stars would have moved forwards 10 de- 
grees, br the third part of a'sign; and it would be eOsy Ibr 
an astronotner, who made observations during 9iis 
lapse of time, to ascertain the fact with an accuracy 
bJO^ence is best able to give. 

That the invention of the zodiac ought to be asoribed to 
thb antedflavians, may perhapa appear to some a ra^ and 
idfe conjecture; but I shall not renounce this conjecture 
mem^ because it may startle those who have never thought 
bf it before. Tradition ha*s told several bf the Oriental 
nations, that the antediluvians were eminently skillcd' to 
asbrbnomy; and tradition has generally some ibundttiibn^ih 
truth. WhenBailli undertook to write the history as- 
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tkhvkMy,- he'^nnd'at'fhe ontjlet iSeirtaio fragments 'of sci- 
vmith proved to bim 'tiife oexiisitence of tk system in 
Vmnbte age, and anterior to ad regular history, if tve 
btcept brief narrative which is to be found in the Book 

nf iSchesis. This able and ingenious writer, aided perhaps 
t>y| the leaniiiig' of Olaus Rudbhck, built up a splendid fa- 
bric' of science for the ancient inhabitants of Iran and 
Tdhran, a^ well as for the nations that dwelt on the shores 
of the Caspian, and that peopled the regions watered by 
flib streams of the Tanais and the Rha. While I fully 
dgihe with Bailli, that extraordinary testimonies of the ex- 
istence of an ancient' system of science may be found in 
the early annals of Asiatic literature; I do not consider his 
proofs as sufficient to show, that the first establishments of 
it since the flood are to be sought in Tartary. The descen- 
dants of Noah advanced, no doubt, from a common centre, 
and in different directions. But during the first ages after 
the tbrifble catastrophe of ffie deluge, the difficulty for 
men would be rather to retain the knowledge which had 
been transmitted to them from their ancestors, than to make 
new discoveries. Circumstances would necessarily deter- 
mine the degrees of knowledge which they would thus re- 
tain; and those who settled in fertile regions, and in tem- 
j^erate climes, would possess the means of cultivating the 
sciences, while those who fixed their residence in less hap- 
py ctrtintries would degenerate into lawless robbers and 
ignorant barbarians. It is not either among the ridges of 
Mount Caucasus, or in the Scythian deserts, or amidst the 
Sarihatian snows, or even on the banks of the Gihon, tliat 
we can easily suppose postdiluvian learning to have fixed 
ite first abode. ' 

" ‘When we look for monuments of ancient science, whe- 
ther in India, or in Bactria, or in Chaldea, or in Egypt, we 
remnants, which seem to have belonged to one com- 
mon system. Among other examples, the zodiac may be 
c%d. We find all the Oriental nations, with the excep- 
indeed of the Chaldeans, agreeing ip their division of 
zbdiac int?) 12 signs, ft would seem from this circum- 
^‘^at they had followed some common model, the 
M^'^bl^cially, that all the emblems in the Egyptian, In- 
•di^^md Arabian zodiacs are nearly, if not exactly simi- 
la|i^‘;,9i!n whom then shall we attribute the invention of the 
ti^nac, ^ not to the common ancestors of the nations which 
we have named? The Greeks ascribed the invention of 
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the armillary sphere to Atlas^ the son of Japetus^ the son 
of Uranus* But the J apetus of the Greeks was appar<^Uy 
no other than the JTaphet, or Japet, of the Hebrew. Scrips 
tuTo; and thus even the highly-prized testimony of the 
Greeks g[oes to prove> that the immediate descendants of 
!Noah were versant in astronomy, in which it is clear thfit 
they must have been instructed by the Patriarch and Ins 
sons. 

Upon the whole, then, I am inclined to ascribe the divi^ 
sions of the stars into constellations to the anteluvians, and 
to assign to them the invention of the zodiac. It does not 
follow from this, that all the zodiacal emblems remained 
the same.. On the contrary, I should think that some of 
them were changed soon after the deluge. Cham, or Ham^ 
and his descendants, seem no sooner to have settled on the 
banks of the Nile, than they applied themselves to the 
study of the sciences. Branches of the same family estai- 
blishcd themselves in Phoenice, Ethiopia, and Arabia^ 
whence they passed by sea into India; in which last coun- 
try they met the descendants of Shem in the line of Ar- 
phaxad, who crossed the Indus, after having taken posses- 
sion of Iran. Cham appears always to have remained in 
Egypt. That country is denominated the land of Ham, (or 
rather Cham, for so DH should be written in Roman charac- 
ters,) in several parts of Scripture. Plutarch mentions 
that Egypt was anciently named Chemia; and Chemi is the 
appellation given, in the Coptic dialect, to the lower E^pt. 
Cham, according to the traditions, preserved some of the 
remains of antediluvian science ; and there is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition, that this patriarch instructed 
his descendants in the knowledge^ which he himself possess- 
ed. It would be rash, perhaps, to pronounce that Cham 
himself became a proselyte to the Tsabean superstition ; 
but it appears that his posterity, as the learned Maimonides 
observes, soon fell into this error. The Tsabeans (who are 
often and improperly called Zabeans, as in the original the 
word begins with a tsade,) commenced, no doubt, by ador- 
ing the Sun, the JMoon, and the Stars, as symbols of the 
Deity, of his attributes, and also of those spiritual beingsl 
whom the Hebrews called Metackim^ and whom we call 
angels. But this worship spop Regenerated into polytheism 
and idolatry; and it may be suspected, that these were the 
sins of the antediluvian world, and vvhi^h had likewise ori- 
ginated in the worship of*the Hosts of Heaven. The 
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Egyptians, howeva*, having adopted tins religion, if it de- 
serve tile name, wonld naturally eboose su^ names and< 
symbols, for the celestial bodies,/ as suited thek piurposes 
and tiieiT situation ; and while tibey retained the ancient di- 
visions of the sodiac, they probably altered some of the 
emblems by which it was.i^cprescnted. 

I have thought that these preliminary observations might 
not be improperly iutroduced, before I entered into a partir 
Gular di^ussion concerning ibe zodiacs of £sueh and Den- 
dera. Should this Memoir ever find its way to the press, 
it may require an apology; as, hitherto at least, it has be(m 
written under circumstances little favorable to the re- 
searches, about which its autiior has been employed. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 

NO, XXIX. 


Epitapke de Bonaparte, 

Cyrnaus, toto semotus ab orbe, Prometheus, 
Quern rigido fiimium presserat imperio, 
lieu! rupc in suituiiii, corrosus viscera caiicro, 
Htc jucet : hac vitae meta suprema fuit, 
Kobilius uunquam exeroplum mage nescia fraeni 
Aiiibitio, ut doccat saecula sera, dedit. 

P. H. »(^ARRON. 



Domine $alvum 
pour les Grecs insurges. 

Cclse terrarum moderator oibis, 
Suppliceiu serva populum precantis 
Graecise, et spreto, duce te, pcriclo 
Exime salvum ! 

Dira fac rumpat ju^barbarorum ; 
Solvat infensa? tibi,\lhrifite, gentis 
Vincia : magnorum vigeat renascens 
• Gloria patrura ! 
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Alma Libt^naSj tua si tritimphet 
Causa, suuclifiibatvfei^ si tyraunis^ 

Laus Deo soli veniet^ ftt omne 
Debi^ saeclum ! 

r. H. MARKON. 


Ludopico XV III, Galliic Regi, in Jestis baptismalibus Regii 
Hurdigala Duch. Ipsis Kalendis Maiis mdcccxxik 

Celso potentem credidimus Deum 
Tenere coelo sccptra^ nec irrilas 
Persolvimus grates, avilb 

Duni solio, LU DO VICE, regnas. 

Rcgnas, subactis seditionibus, 

Votis boiiorum fortior in dies, 

Et iege, liber qiiani dedisti 
Jpse tibi et patriae, verendus. 

Mac luce suctas sollicitudincs, 
ilex d ! reinittas : improba sit procul 
Arthritis, ut, parata cunctis, 

Non tibi sint aliena festa. 

Perhorret atrum mens mcinorans scelus. 

Quod tota ainaris Gallia luctibus 
Piavit, et monstrum latebris 
Tartarei evomitum barathri. 

Cadis iiefand*^ nocte, cadis miser, 

Interque cantus Terpsichorse et lev,es 
Motus, paternae gemma stirpis, 

O Uiturix ! Diturix ! peremte. 

Nulla advocata ex arte Machaonis 
Medela, nulla est spes super aut salus : 

Celsam sed adstans quisque menteiii 
Obstupet, et genci osa vota. 

Pallcntibus cbm decidqa a labris 
Vox promit omen, quod, inedib e uecc, 

Eflundit insperata cunctis * 

Gaudia, de tenebrisquejucis 

Accendit almos jam^radios novse: 

Dilecta, casto quern generi o ! siim, 

Ne licgligas fructum, supremo 
** Conjugis obsequiosa jusso V* 
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Nfic vana.^ftx,. n«c aonaili^inita. , s, 
Strutt d<dor«a 9^!. ^i 4 ii«k.et ^etifs ;. 
Metus renas<»nYef tcelea^ia 
Undiqiue ab insidiis catervae. 

Gangeticis ut quas volucris plagis, 
Novata^ odori de^dkmoTOgi 
Surgit^ sui proles parcnsque^ 
Munere mortis adepta vkam ; 


Madcnte larg& e fiinere lacrymji, 

Dias in oras edite luminis^ 

Sic publica imples vota, . Princeps ; 
Vota tu© Carol© precesque. 
Regalis infans, nascere ! nascerc ! 
Virtute.totum te jdeceat Patrem 
Referre, victuramque famani 
Cui nierita in patriam dedere, 


HenricCi Galli, te, pie amor tui ! 
Tuuni est cadeiitcm, le sine, parvule, 
Firniare stirpem, liliisque 
Reddere luxuriem juvent®. 


Dccus Garumn® nomine te suo 
Insignit urbs, et rite superbiens 
Inter sorores invidendo 
Tollit honore caput coruscum. 

Regalis in fans, splendida jam vocant 
Te templa Christi, rosque salutifer! 

Te Pontifex sancto lavacro 
' i\bluat, cripiatque letho. 

P. II. MARRON. 


//. Stephens Reading of Passage in Euripides, 

In No. xLiv. p. 4G9. were noticed two passages of Euripides, 
as cited by H . Stephens id his Thesaurus, in a manner shigtilarly 
at variance with the received editions. A similar instance occurs 
in Vol. u cob 755. of the old edition, under the word RAveo ; 
A pud Euripideui ,metaphorice, Aiyw(rot cS jSAwwv 

The line alluded ^to is undoubtedly by Hec. 967^ ; 
th® reading universally acknowledged is xXve&v. It is 
inp^t^pfobable, that y . Stephens (in llius attributing to Euripides 
|;^pra n^ver used by him, nor tedeed by the other IVagedians, 
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tiot eviBti lij( Aii$t0|illir&tt6i^ dt of wbotti instdid of it employ 
BjvetO was dOCMve’^rtiy y%bog;a^^ eit^^Whis copy. A 
farther inaccuracy which eiH^eo'm^ notice % that BxHmif would 
have required slf ^ not * ^ ^ 


The Arak Atsa Root. 

It is remarkable that the root resembling the potato, lately 
brought to England for cultivation, from Santa Ft de Bogota, 
is an African foot which grows near the Southern Atlas in Lower 
Suse/ and called in that countiy, among the Arabs of Woled 
Abbusebah, by the same name that it bears in South America, 

« O Cl 

v^z. Arak Atsha or Atshan, unquestionably true 

Arabic w^ords, signifying the absorbing or thirsty root : arak the 
root, atskan thirsty* 

How has this root found its way to South America and there 
retained its original Arabic name ? Were the ancient Aiabs pos- 
sessed of more nautical knowledge than w^e have on record f 
did they, at some remote period, (and many centuries before tlic 
discovery of America by Qdumbus,) cross the Western Ocean, 
and transport their plants to America f or are we to suppose 
that there has been a continent submerged, w'hicli once afforded 
communication between Africa and South America, now divided 
by aa ocean 30 degrees across from shore to shore ? 

J. G. JACKSON. 


NOTICfe OF 

A Vindication of 1 ch. v. T.from the objections of 
M. Griesbach : in tbmth is given a new view of the 
external evidence, veith Gt'eek authorities for tfte 
authenticity of the verse, not hitherto adduced *« 
defence. By the Bishop of St. Davitfs. 


yV a haw had an opportunity, qn several occasions, of eJtprcss- 
ing the high opinion, wlrich*We ertterlain of this pious, ingeui- 


* See the map in Shabeeny's Account of Tiinbuctoo, Housa, &c. 55. 
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The pf Stt^ Vindicaiion 

l»elMe, , Opr |>9|^.baiiT; ia oisni^ instapccs, 
l^n ani digni^ ^hji: r«^ 

by him, Attd w« feel a paftkular gratification ia 
aiitioiiBcing a ^ublicatiotf^ idbiit^iiiilg sentiinents^ nvhicli c^rre-* 
WitH oar own, on a most important subject. Our readers 
WiU recollect that, although we art obliged to admit articles 
of different opinions^ which do not swerve from a proper 
Iregard for Christianity, a leaning has been expressed by us to 
that side^ which the Right Revei%nd author so ably supports. 
JSdyfcli has been the part taken l)y a niajortty of our corrcspon-; 
dents,^ 

^ .^Alibough there has been in many Divines a tendency to sub- 
scHbe to the opinion entertained by Person, Griesbacb, and the 
> learned translator, of Michaelis, that the verse in question is 
ei^riotis, it is remarkable that later writers, besides Pearson, 
Slilltngflect, Bull, Grube, Mill, Bengelius, Ernesti, Horsley^ 
&c. have formed a different conclusion. 

I have taken several opportunities/’ says the author of the work 
undvr our ConsidenUion, to express a difl'ereDt opinion from the oppo- 
smi^rof the verse; and I can say with truth, ^ that every renewed ex- 
amipation of the subject has added to my convictions of its authenticity, 
Amepg the latest inquirers, Mr. Nulan, m his profound and Interesting 
Inquiry into the integrity of the Greek Vidg^tef’ after stating the inlernsu 
and external evidence of the verse, and the probability that tltB verse was 
suppressed by Eusebius, in the edition which he revised under the sanc- 
tion of Constantine the Great, adds, * 1 trust nothing further can be 
wanting to convince any ingenuous mind that i John, v. 7, really pro- 
ceeded from SN John the Evangelist.' 

/‘iDr,. Hales, in his learned uork^ on Faith in the Kdy Trinity^ speaks 
with equal confidence on. the authenticity of the verse:—* To the autho- 
rity of Gricsbach on this question, I shall not hesitate to oppose and 
prefer the authority of acelebraied German editor and critic, the learned 
Ernest! ; with wiiuse observations^! shall close this minute and elaborate 
survey of the whole external and internal evidence ; which, I humbly 
trust, will be found exhaustive of tire subject, and set the controversy at 
new Ml future.' ^ 

,, "Mr. Grier, in his recent * Ileply to Milner's End of Religious Con- 
troversy,''^ after noticing the ‘ mvincible arguments' of Mr. Nolan, says, 
* I Feel compelled to abandon my former prejudices against the verse, 
a0 In tbink that a person should almost as soon doubt the geniimeness 
of of Sr. John's Epjstley as that of the disputed passage.’ 


niany others, wc may quote an article in No. IV. by fbp 
leaj&SflUfanslator of Daniel. , ' ^ ^ 

305.— Loudon, Rivingtons, fOlS. 

!i. p* ^25.— Loni^on, Rrvlngtous, 1818. 

#r^Loiid(>n, Qadell, 182 i. 



I 

of St. Johrit agami Grlesbach, 

** A late i^Uion of the GrOj^ Testament^ by the Rev. Edward V8l|>yy 
roust iu>l ^ /of thii^ received teat. The 

edition h fbrrocd very imion on the teat of Oriesbach^ but without ndoptr 
ing 9^1 bis alterations. It retains, aniong. other passages, 1 John, 7/* ‘ 

We earnestly recommend the perusal of this tract to allf who 
wish to examine the evideQce with candor and impartiality ^ and 
shall only quote the conclusion of the Appendix* 

What, if the fallacies should be all on the side of the opponents of 
the verse ? For, what do their arguments amount to ? 

1. That the external evidence is decisive against the verse; though 
there is no external evidence whatever against it, during the three $rst 
centuries, and ia the same period much positive evidence for it. 

2. That it is not found in any of the four ancient manuscripts now 
extant, and therefore it never was read in any of the hundred, or thou- 
sand manuscripts, that are lost^ 

3. That it is hrst quoted at large by a Latin writer, who lived nearly 
four hundred years after the death of St. John ; and therefore it was x^ever 
known to the more ancient Greek fathers ; tliough the SpartaU decree 
against Timotheus is found for the first time in a Latin writer at lea^ a 
thousand years after its promulgation. 

4. That it is not found in any Greek manuscript extant, but one; and 
therefore it never will be ; though the hymn to Ceres has been (bund 
at Moscow two thousand years after, the tiine of Pausanias, who last quoted 
it, and of which no other copy is known to be extant. 

5. That Augustin knew nothing of the seventh verse, because he in- 
terprets the eighth verse mystically of the Trinity ; though the sense, 
which he ascribed to the term muniy ( unity of essence^) made it inipotsi- 
ble for him to interpret the agua and sanguis of the eighth verse 
rally, 

6. That Augustin was generally followed in applying the eighth verse 
mystically to the Trinity; therefore the seventh verse was unknown to 
the generality,^ the African fathers ; though [Eucherius,] Vigtiius Tap- 
sensis, Cassiodorus, and Fuigentius, who constitute the greater part of 
that generality, expressly quote both verses. 

7. That Eucherius explained the eighth verse mystically of the Trinity; 
though he expressly applies it to the wafer and the blood, that issued frdm 
our Saviour's side on the cross (Jol^n xix. 34), and distinguishes his own 
□pinion from those, who apply the eighth verse to the Trinity. 

3. That “ if Eucherius wrote t^e allegory in the Questions, hecdiild 
not possibly have the heavenly ^^itnesses in his copy.” But it ia clpar 
that the alfegcry quoted by him ih the Questions, is not the allegoiy^f 
EueJierius, but of the Plures, from whom he difl'ers. 

9. That the verse restschiefly, if not solely, on the aiUh&rity 4f Vigi- 
lius Tapsensis, according to Griesbach; though Mr. Porson says it rests ' 
on the authority of Cyprian, or the ancient Latin version; and thougli 
that version is-a legitimate evidence of its Greek original. * 

10. That the Montfort or Dublin manuscript was a forgery of the six« 
tCemU century, and written on purpose to' deceive Erasmus; which a 
competent judge has shown to be^pihduction of the thirteenth ceu.^y/' 

- ■ ■ „i i .1. MM . ,mm 

* After stating the difference oT opinion among the learned, Hts 
note on that verse, Mr. Valpy adds : “ Istis verbis e tCXlU euhlfilts, 
nestio quid curii atque inexpleti semper mihi apparuit,” 
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P^STUM. 

JVJ] D tbe deep silence of the pathless wild. 

Where kindHer nature once profusely smil'd^ 

Th* eternal Temples stand ; — untold thett age^ 
Untrac’d their annals in Historic Page ; 

All that around them stood now far away, 

Single in ruin, mighty in decay. 

Between the mountains and the azure main, 

They claim the empire of the lonely plain. 

In solemn beauty, through the clear blue light, 

The Doric columns rear their massive height, 
Bmblems of strength untamM ; yet conquering Time 
Has mellow’d half tbe sternness of their prime. 

And bade the lichen, ’mid their tuins grown, 

Imbrown with darker tints the vivid stone. 

Bach channeled pillar of the fane appears 
* Unspoil’d, yet soften’d by consuming years ; 

. So calmly awful, so serenely fair, 

The gazer’s heait still mutely worships there. 

Not always thus— when beam’d beneath the day. 
No fairer scene than Passtum’s lovely bay ; 

When her light soil bore plants of ev’iy hue, 

And twice each year her storied roses blew ; 

While Bards her blooming honors lov’d to sing. 

And Tuscan zephyrs fann’d th^ eternal Spring. 

Proud in her port the Tyrian mqor’d bis fleet, 

.And Wealth and Commerce fill’d die peopled street; 
While here the rescued Mariner ador’d 
The Sea’s dread sovereign, Posidonia’s lord. 

With votive tablets deck’d yon hallow’d walls, 

Off sued for Justice in her crowded halls. 

There stood on high the whKe-rob’d Flameu — tlicre 
TJWopening^portal pour’d the choral jprayer ; 

to o’^oarehing Heaven. swell’d full the sound, 
And incense blaz’d, ^and myriads knelt around. 

Jtost: the echoes of the plain are mute, 

E’en to tbe herdsman’s call or shepherd s flute ; 
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The^tpikof Ai’tK.ihe charms of Ns^tui^ fail. 

And DaftUi tHumptiiM tides the tainted f aU ' 

From the lone spot the Uembling peasants haste, 

A wild the garden, and the town a waste. 

But TH£Y^ are still the same^ alike they mock 
Th^ Invader’s menace, and the Tempest’s shock ; 

Such ere the world had bow'd at Csesar's throne, 

And ere proud Rome’s all-conquering name was known. 
They stood, and fleeting Centuries in vain 
Have pour’d their fury o’er th’ enduring fane ; 

Such long siiall stand — proud relics of a clime. 

Where man was glorious, and his works sublime ; 

While, in the pi ogress of their long decay, 

Thrones sink to dust, and Nations pass away« 

a W. 1\ HOWARD, 

C1IKIST-CHUHCH- 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


TTo those who have expressed their approbation of 'tfie 
remarks, occasionally oftered in this Journal, on books 
illustrating the history, geography, and antiquities^ the 
philology, biography, and other branches of Eastern litera- 
ture, we must now apologise for having too long neglected 
to indicate, as highly worthy of their attention, three works 
published within the last twqjve years by Major Charl^ 
Stewart, Professor of Oriental languages in the East-India 
Company’s College at Haileybury, near Hertford; the 
recent appearance of a fourth presents to us an opj^riunity 
of including under one head some brief notices of ail that 
able Orientalist’s publications ; such, at least, as have 
fallen under our inspection. f 

The first to be mentioned, with reference to its date, ts 
entitled ** A descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental LS^^ary 
of the late Tippoo Sultan oC Mysore”— a large and hand- 
some quarto volume of about,470 pages, prints in 1809, at 
the University press, Cambridge. From the prcfocOfwe 


I The Temples. 


OfiiiHtat ijitentiurk 


tK&t” ih4 liibihtfi bf May, 1709, Waa Modored 
reblS Ih IQie Ea^bytbecaOtdl’a of Sbringapataib, and tho 
of its soverei^, the inveterate enemy of the Bri- 
lls nation. Nor were the wisdom and valor displayed on 
dfoi occasion more honorable to the victors, than thdr 
fibciMdity and attention to science, in determining that the 
iljjrary of the late Sultan should be preserved entire, (all 
the other property being sold by public auction for the 
benefit of the captors) and presented, with the excep- 
tibh only of a few Mss. selected for the Asiatic Society 
and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, to the 
Honorable East-Tndia Company.” 

When we consider how seldom any attention f o accuracy 
is ‘evinced by persons employed in transcribing Arabic 
imd Persian works ; how generally they omit or misplace tho 
diacritical points or marks which serve to distinguish some 
letters from others ; and how often it is necessary to peruse 
sdveral folio or quarto pages of an uninteresting preface. 


composed in a most turgid and difficult style, before the 
title or date, or even the subject of a volume, much less the 
author’s name, can be ascertained ; it will appear that 
Major Stewart, (then Junior Professor of the Persian lan- 
^^e in die College at Fort William) imposed on himself a 
bf considerable labor, when he undertook to form a 
d^fiptive catalogue of this collection, comprehendii^ 
Imbrly eleven hundred articles ; for, according to bis lumi- 
nbUs arrangement, we find that, of Arabic and Persian books 
Iherb are, on the subject of History and Biography, 118^ 
Op Sufyism or Mystical Theology, 115 — Ethics, 24 — Poe- 
iTy, 190 — Fables, 18 — Letters, Forms of Epistolary Cor- 
^spbndencc, &c., 53 — Variour. Arts and Sciences, 19~ 
i^thmetic and Mathematics, 7 — Astronomy, 20 — Physic, 
fiSf— Philosophy, 64 — Philology, 45 — Lexicography, 29— 
T^blogy, 4S — Jurisprudence, 95 — Mohammedan Tradi'- 
fl<^’s, 4o— Korans, ^ — Commentaries on the Koran, 41— 
F^eto, ^ — Miscellaneous, 22. Of books in the Hindu 
dmr^khany languages, 27 — Turkish, 2. Persian books 
^^^4nledJ to the College of Fort William by Major (a<m' 
Ulr John) Malcolm, 4 — and* Arabic books presented, by 
S3. Of these thp respective titles are printed 
tlf^l^topbr Arabic or* Persian characters, b^ng 
jaruMw alaO in Italics. The size or form of each Ms. is 
dohdisbhiit satisfactory account'givenof iteteh 
afiw dr woik; tebere it was possible to ascertedu any par' 
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ticiibu^S; werlliy of mentioar In ^oopi<>iiS;Apjpend^, 
Stewart has icolleotod a variety of entertaining :of rem^j^- 
alde pttssap;es, extracted as specnoens of themostrar^ar^ 
valbabte Mss., the original text being printed in tbo prop^ 
chiWacter, and on the opposite pages a faithful translation, 
illustrated with many excellent notes. To the Catalogue 
ate prefixed Historical Memoirs of Hyder Aly Khan, and 
his sonTippoo Sultan, comprehending by many degrees the 
best account of those extraordinary personages that we 
have hitherto perused. Hyder Aly (who died in 1782, aged 
sixty-four years) “ was, doubtless,” says our ingenious 
author, “ one of the greatest characters Asia has produced; 
and if his success cannot be compared with that of Tamer- 
lane or Nadir Shah, it must bo attributed more to the com- 
•petitors with whom he had to contend, than to any want of 
ability on his part. Without the advantages of education, 
he acquired an extensive knowledge of the sciences of war 
and of politics : and by his superior talents raised himself 
from a private station to the sovereignty of a powerful 
kingdom. He administered justice with impartiality, and 
gave great encouragement to agriculture and to commerce. 
Ho was indulgent to his subjects, but strict iu the disci- 
pline of his army ; severe in punishing offenders, and cruel 
to his enemies. His mind was latterly tinctured with 
superstition; and he is accused by the Mohammedans, 
not !only of putting great faith in astrologers, but also of 
reverencing the Hindu deities. At the period of ’Hydej^s 
decease, his dominions, exclusive of bis conquests in 
Cafuatic, comprehended nearly eighty ,Hhotisand squ^p 
miles; his tewitorial revenues amounted to.tiyq Wore 
of rupees, or about two millions sterling; and, althou^ 
his army consisted of at least 150,000 men, his treasury 
contained several millions in bullion and specie.”''-^(p. 42,) 
From the Memoir concerning Tippoo, our Ihnits y^l.not 
allow us to extract much, although it is a doewneuf po 
less curious than authentic. The death of that Spltap (pn 
the 4th of May, 1799y) has been related by varlous'f^ers 
'not always agreeing in certain particulars. » That he fought 
■ gallantly Jto the last moment of his cxistmice, hate 
declared^aud from Major Stewart we learo, that when an 
English column had forced *the breach and. mounted |tm 
rambarts, T^poo' repeatedly fired pn the assailaaBls,,.jmd 
'that, according to the testtmony of bis servants, many Ulre- 
fell by his hand. Still the British .advahcei4^,and 



1841 C^kntal liittraimre, 

.te tddesett'ldmj'he tfaeaiiKi^«4' 
)4||j|iMr«e asulIiBiuleavaBred to force mto the t(yvrB throhg^^ 
of fiigitives ; at this moment a. volley from bis^pnri* 
em^s. vfofoided him. in the left breast, and he socm afU^r 
ra^ited a >setsoi^ wound in the right side ; bis horse sunk 
iwiler him> and his tnrbau fell to the ground : he was imme* 
diateljr raised by some of his attendants, and placed on a 
P|]ai)ldn.anda the gateway. '* It was at tips time,” says 
oat ai^or (p* 89), “ proposed to the Sultan by one of Ms 
servants, that he should make himself known to the £ngUsh, 
from whose general character there could be no doubt he 
would meet with every attention compatible with bis situa> 
tk^„bnttbishe disdainfully refused. After a short inters 
val uome European soldiers entered the gateway, and one of 
them . attempting to take off the Saltan’s sword-belt, the 
wounded prince> who still held his sword in the right hand, 
made a cut at the soldier and wounded Mm, about foe knee ; 
when the latter instantaneously fired his musket and shot 
him.forouih the temple, which caused immediate death.” - 
.!X!he second publication of Major Stewart is. so generally 
known and approved, both in England and on the Continent, 
that. a. slight mention of it will here suffice. We allude'to 
foe TraveM of Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, in Asia, Afirica, 
aqUiEtKOpe, daring the years 1799, 1800, 1801,1802, 1803.’* 
TMs'WMk was originally composed by Abu Talcb himself, 
ia.,the’ Peradan language, and the translation is as literal as 
fob differmit idioms of two languages would admit. The 
firht,£ltgUifo .editiem appeared in 181(^ forming two octavo 
voMmes; .the. second in 181^ three volumos duodecimo. 
A Pfonch tiamslatioin, made from foe first English edition^ < 
waiai.peifoUshed in 1811 at Paris; but the 21st and 22nd 
cha^ters,relating chiefly to Buonaparte, the victories gained 
by^foe ^l^iglisb, and the polities of Europe, were omitted for 
oMamus. reasons. ( Since the publication of Mhjor Stewai't’s 
trgjiai^tion, foe Persian text has been printed at Calcutta; 
It I^fq|iieac8 that Abu Taleb^s only object was to inform and 
imj|E|||!|^j|p8 oonntiyme%by a candid and simple narrative 
of |fop|hesaw,heara,and tTOaght,dttringMs travels-^*' Ihe 
re;bmai;ofsoch iM observer,”), (says the ingenio^ translax 
U^iiiihtoj^ilB dfo ati o n'to the Marchioness, of Hertrord,) ** on • 
foesh4|^miaioSrs,aad customfi, ^ the different countries of - 
Eafo|i(|»^^^pastic»k^y on those of .mic. own — can. never bft . 
wifooptifou^ fofoiort ‘and importance to an. enUiB^ten^' 
mu#f AWf .will 'add^ foat tho^ who woe perseoally aio; 




that amiable mid ioteUigeat travclle/^ tanA 
Uiipjl' desceadants of rthe rising generatioo* will, derive bixi<^' 
pleasure from the frequent mention which be mai;es, bf 
name> of the numerous individuals, particularly ladies, to 
v^bom he was indebted for. kindness and acts of hospitality : 
we are often amused by the naivete with which he notices 
mimite circumstances rendered .familiar to us firom habit; 
and we almost pity the Asiatic stranger, when, describing 
the Imkney coaches of Dublin, (which he visited previously 
to his arrival in London), he says “ In this and all the other 
c^es of Europe, there are so many carriages of different 
kinds, that 1 may safely aver, from the day 1 arrived u 
Dublin till I quitted Paris, the sound of coach wheels was 


never out of my ears.” (Vol. 1. p. 142. 2nd et^ion,) In the 
Appendix is given “ A vindication of the liberties of Asia* 
tic women” — a very interesting tract, composed by Abu 
Taleb, in consequence of some conversation with an 
English lady, who had imagined that all wives in the 
East lived like slaves, without honor or authority. He 
returned to India, where, having obtained the appointment 
of Aamil, in a district of Bundlecnnd, he died in ihe year 
1806. To the first volume is prefixed bis portrait, an ex* 
cellentlikeness, engraved from the picture by Northcote. 

‘We now proceed to Major Stewart’s third work ; entitibd 
" .the History of Bmigal, from the first Mohammedan inva* 
sion until the virtual conquest of that country by the English, 
A. D. 1757 a handsome quarto volume of about 570 
pages, published in 1813, and illustrated by a very neat and 
correct map of Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa. Altbou|ll 
oqr author proves by numerous references, that he had avail* 
ed.bimself of all the best European productions, timt could 
yield any authentic information on tus subject, yet the origi* 
nal materials from which he has formed a great portion of ^ 
work, are no less numerons than rare and valuable ; being the 
Persiau Mss. Tajal Muasir; TabkatNassiry ; Tarikb Alufy; 
Tahkat Akbery ; Tarikb Ferishteh (of whi^ two soctiipR 
were translated by Colonel Dow, and one by Dr* Jestatbi^ 
Scott). The Akbar Nameh pZnbdet al Tuarikh;' Jehar^giM 
Nam^; Sl^ Jehan Xameh ; Aahungice Kamc^ Muasir 
Aalnmgiry ^Muntekhub al Lebab ; or Tarikb iO^y Khan; 
Muamr id.DmTab at Timovoyfelk; and-tte Byaz Assul% 
temk^ From these.and other soiiices our atttbor<ba8 dervrffl' 
a lairit^lioilT curious and interesting* anecdotea., . It 
Dot»ktoribVj(av,.wrtit]riii rile coua^ssofhisphui, to 
History of Bei^^al up to the earliest ages ; but in his pre* 
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to allows iiia^ tbe iaiMbItaiUs 
aA-aqaal'claitttto andqnUy and^ewjE.aiaSK 
. tHtii tbe other natioiw of^lndia.’* lliat .diatfa- 
lKttiiiAed> Writer Abal Faail (in his Ayeen Akhery) has eha-* 
mealed aixtyt^ae kings of B^ga]> who reigned heforh die 
'Hohamihedaa invasion ; and if twenty or twenty-five fe^ 
lie. allowed for each rei|^ previous tt> that event, (whieh 
eieeiftred A.' 0. 1208-‘4,) it will give the Bengalese snf- 
fieienr 'Clahn • to antlqaity,” as Major Stewrurt observes 
(Pyelifti. Disc< -p. vi.); indeed according to the . iogetdous 
Mr] ’W!ilfbrd, dm thirteenth of those sixty-one sovereigns 
livSd about the commencement of the Christian mra. It 
wpears .(from p. 4.) that Subuctageen, who reigned at 
CHuzae, was the first Mohammedan who invaded the fVontiet 
provinces of India, in the year of Christ 977. The Hindoo 
prince who steered from this attack, was named Jypaal, 
and possessed a territory extending from Lahore to Lum- 
gbaoi and from Cashmire to Monitan. 

The successors of Subuctageen continued a system of 
gradual encroachment, until about the year 1204 Moharn-' 
med Bukhtyar entered Bengal, and having subdued its Hin- 
doo Sovereign or Baja, named Luchmunyadi, established the 
mudent city of Gour as the capital of his dominions, destroy* 
ihg many^ idolatrous temples, on the ruins of which he erect- 
ed, with their materials, mosques, colleges and caravan- 
saries, (p.: 45). Our limits will not allow us to extract, for 
the ehtertainment of our readers, all that we might wish; 
fisourthls interesting volume, in which, by a judicious selec- 
tion ' 4f ^cts,' tho author has condensed into a small space 
whatever is wdrthy of b^iug recorded concerning each 
taonarchj or illustrious personage, whilst his adorable 
nttauKemeut has prevented that confusion which too fre- 
uy arises in works of this nature, from the great 
'Variety of diffiotdt and strange-looking proper names, A 
specchnen of his manner may be here given fimn p.. 205; 
dtKKnibing the chmaoter of Jebangire Kooly Khan, who 
g jttitBa ic d Bernal about die year 1607. In m dispositioti 

Wm ble^ed 'the opposite qualities of pie^ and cruelty. ; 

Comcanf^ retained in his service a fanned persons 
stbo^tmold-repeid the Koran^by heart, and wb^ at the en4 
i#iiiwnry repetition, bestowed on him the merit arising 
' also Intended prayers five times daily, and 
Was employed in regions' offices.; but as ajadgn 
While engf^ed in prayers be froqueal^ 
ly, by a motion of his hand, gave the signal for flogging, 



OrUnhah l^itet^ute: 

r^yhiiinit.' Hk was' i^ r&tt titfliti 
attended hundred tres^etere^ who, rrheneti»r>--tb« 
viflagere difepnted -'with'hun itspectiBg their lents^ ueedtd 
make so dreadful a noise as terrified the rustics into sal^ 
mission. &6 ‘Was also coiffitantl 5 r accompanied bjr a 
fatRidred Caahmirian archers^ trho could bring; down thfi 
mndlest bird in its flight, pnd who were ready to pierce witii 
their arrows any person pointed out in the crowd : in tfliOrt^ 
he was detested by the inhabitants of Bebar.:; but fortunate^ 
lyifisr those of Bengal be died in little more than ti- ye^ 
after he had assumed that government, and before he bad 
time to make them feel the effects of his cruelty.” — ^The 
history of this country, from the first settlemeiit of Europeans 
there, until its final subjugation by the English; will parti.* 
cularly interest not only all who may have occasion to 
visit that province, but those whom business or professional 
duty' may place in any other part of our Eastern eihpire. 
We shall conclude this very inadequate notice of the excel., 
lent work before us, by quoting Major Stewart’s words in 
p. vi. of his Preliminary Discourse. “ The province of 
Bengal is one of the most valuable acquisitions that was 
ever made by any nation. It is situated between the Slat 
and 27th degrees of northern latitude, and between the 86th 
and 92nd of eastern longitude ; being in breadth about 300 
and in length 400 miles ; its area contains nearly twenty-one 
degrees square. On the north and east it is defends by 
impenetrable mountains ; and on the south by a line of 
inhospitable and dangerous sea-coast, containing but one 
harbour capable of admitting vessels of any’size; and even 
that one guarded by innumerablp shoals.- > Its westmn fron- 
tier, although exposed to invasion, is, in many places so 
strongly defended by nature, that fewer ttoops are requisite 
to protect it, than any other country of similar extent on the 
continent of Asia. Its numerous navigable rivers, in the 
possession of a maritime nation, are also so many sources 
of defence ; that should the ^glish ever be driven from all 
the other parts of India, they may find in Bengal an asylum 
where no ^emy will venture to follow them.’ smmre 
from a forgign invader, they hre equally 'safe from any 
insurrection of the natives, whose mildness of disposition 
and aversion to war ore such; mtrt ndfliing short- of the most 
at^cious cruelty or of religious persecutimi, could induoi 
tiiem to draw tireir swords tigainst their present- mMterai^ 
This ctmciiio and’ perspicuous statement fimsi 



«ott»petent a jnAge iaa mlt ingeoto)!^ aathoi^ may Smnrd 
te tiraaqalHise the 'appi^hei^bs of thdsa Tvho have doubted 
'tbo.seeanty of our dotumioh bV'er the impcKrtaUt province 
of Bengal. 

. To the fourth work of' Major Stewartj we shall call the 
reader’s attention in the next number ofour Joontal, ob^m* 
ving(Naly,in thm-placoj that it is entitled ** An Introduction 
to ^ Anvari Soobyly of Hussein Vaiz Kashify” — pubfeh- 
ed early in the present year, 1821 ; and we recommend it m 
die strongest manner to studeiits of the Persian and Arabic 
languages. 
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'nKEANOS 'O ’rnEPEOPEOS. 


SAMEPON ftev xiiipet, v' lyn'gety, 

Up^ PgQTol$ oipsTuv 

o’vv Mo6(rui(rtv eguvvov vpLVoov 

ov§ov a/fijj, 

xtfAAmxov, vocvTi\[a$ obrotvot: 

yap oSro^ aoiro^ avBpciov 
aXxlfuwVf os Bir^ar sliToo 

^ ripfi^otra Trovroti, 


riv T ifjLdv irarpav wpoo’etriKS fufAX 
^pv(riu, — TwvS* oSt e^0T,crav ?Top 
xvfjuxrm rot re wph xekevi* a- 

yvwTttt 


&vi\ioy rs 

«fwgj OUT** el Tl2^e7rogcov A?/ ivTpdoy 
^vhMywv fAtros Sogigis flueXXav 

, Spfia 5/a)fe. 

vetTpe fAOt, BgtrayiJ* Trt^etyrctt 

Sxyoyos Ntxa voXioav* ^tkta a, 

Sov^a^ SetrsTOi/ aXog, cog 

HVfAotffi ftitro'oic 


Potmfor 



yijjLlpH KKeeyvQP jrXwJrw*' 

o-o5 y oHcivei fniv d Si o'fftvhp 

ISivios iSi^otvey, &m(iLm£v r I- 

Scoxe Igta/jt^/Soy, 

flip dfAirSgm yig oL\?yotf^ 

fegripoug o 6 ^m[S 4 veirXavKWM 'kca 
tropfufouv dlSfX^*' ouSe yKvx^v rr/ ’Jpyot^^ 
el •xoiop'^Hpoe. 

vais ivSoti dfAtdeomy, tos ijt 
H^S, Alalav re xipav A«j^Wfy> 
ex ve^cov S’ otur ev^ofiems r^tu dvrct- 

ore vaTfjp Zeo$ 

alrtcti /Spovrdv orofiep. — r! S* ujxftiy 
varpiayroLiy aopi^fjLOL^ixov ror 
TiV xar eupelas Trpeirixev opvi^ 

vwS* ixoj; ov yxp 

SuopLctcriv wfirotioreg aoiSwy 
•jTQixiXcp^oi^y oore xepotoirtov nup 
^rrpaTrev 7r?^e6rournf* d?MStvd fxh 

rd^ Sonias *)$ 

kpyo^tm aftjxe riXa^ Zi op^vxv 
favhr ex yup too vif 6 iyT 0 $ *'ApxToo 
agrleos ^ eXa/x^/s X^yo^-, (k\ 6 oyru$ S’ 

eXX«/3e 9a|xj3oj) 

iravToJev SecTjX* co$ XeXwTflci TrccXoctoo 

^e/jxoiTOj x^uo'TaXXiv’, e\sv 9 egcp re, 

^thiwv erm l^oylv lx/3aX«>y, oJ^ 

psujxaTj itiyro^ 

voLorlv 6i>} wXc£a'i|xof* ev S’^aVavrcoy 
Ipiegos rri^em ri^ wgro* x«» rwv, 
^AyyXia, vaoroiv tpetreuf$ e/3u xaX- 

Xkttoj dwTog 


^gcoT07rkoo$* ou yk^ ^iXtoi; riv’ aXXov 
Moucra ^coyaorei pt,$\e<rr r^aKevru 
xpoirrira) riySi^ ve^og* ©I S’ apt* ayv^ 

♦ elapoj wpa • 

Apyu^aj vflf«y o9oV«j ere/vcey 

TTgof ^yyov’ So/a* 8* eirav; a' 8* ^xao'ra 

wovToy iTTTreoovra Si* S/Xp(.yp%S)j 

^ aJgy e ^ Apxrov 




’ Cf* CEd. Tyr. 473. 


* Cf, Ag. 730. 


* Cf. Pyth. IV. 3«7. 


ijill Camhri4$tit 1821. 

rav Kikeviov 

s7 Tjy* gSpQiTfiQU iFip(ip,,ii4* . 

Kup^irsa-ct npfii^crau 

'IlKsetVQg ySv 

eyjcuxkor ra yip fipet^pv oiftoy. , 

iknls •apos T^y^^oAi%j»w<roy */y8«iy 

yaloWf audts r «5 7rukiyogC‘oy e^m 

vctvTtkoy auputg 

•fropt^vifiotg Zicui Ztjjugou ytyuvTfig 
vodtlcoti BpapLuifia* ^ym uvctvT^ 

• ou^ olog T €i/x\ ocrcr* l^4v>} 4>u^sa)^ ^etv- 

rucTfjLoiTa, ncog yap 

up^OfL aSojv ; ip* wro (twv ksTridvm 
^UXoov, XsifAf oSg Svofsgag &otXi(r(rug 
crflyysTai (TTsgy ; ij Sepiyoig kudelfrcov 

^ $a\VS(n TTSTqOLV 

cvv^pofictiv xivrjSpifOv swifrrtv Ujt/^veiy; 
ipct Tov f&lvovra xut* ipuap aui 
akioVf ^cog ksuyaksoig Trpofauyav 

SiJLif,a(Ti Asuo'O'oy 

worarav Bagov; Itt^XSs yap vuf 
cvx pp^oua"* id dpo(re§uv, is) Ss 
i(TTspm Tiv pt^app^agvyav ireipij, 

Tag re XsKavag 

ipyvpovv S^Ylf^ot* •nstapfTioi ts 
X ap.'^raBeg/ <(>koyw8& iy akp^ar ’'/IpxTOU, 
iTTpanag^ a-rlkfioua’iv ivaplSp^ougf Travr 
alUqa Bhaig 

BaiBdkaig ffxipiJjSoy 4^irgs;^ou(r«i. 

^a7pe, vavra, akkog, ^ <ru, 

TOV TTokov xi^aT uBapLavTiyov yig ; 

aga jSoi^floy 

av^ga<nv ptayvijra rtg elBsv akkog 
Tag TFakaiag AaSoptevov xskeuSou, 
xoi xvjSspyaTTfpt St* olSfia ^onou, 

* (Tufjyxa^ov ovra ; 

<PpovSa TavT ; ou rav^So^lav* Tvcdvywv 
akkoT &k^ i^afASglcoy ri (peyyyj 
falvsTCttj xaiStg o^iCortaig^SajuivTu, 

t oTp^erai avTMg* 


i’Cf. Chotfpli. 5.S8. 


» Cf. Oie-t. 478. 


Ut4roi^ ^ntelUgew}9*: 

K ipiviu ipt<froif 

oS Ti xaifM hoAovtkfet^ 

^pu(re« S{ m, hahifu* Siuo^, vup^ 

ulyKa, 

^vti* ov (flXcov iavarot rixvtov, ^6 
fjLotTegm ^etxpvii^otru* rifAiov te 
oifAiAiv ElpoLVU y(otpUa‘frci towt ' ?- 

(TTXtrs TpOTrecloy* 

dsuTspov 7rXi}(r/(JT<o^ oSpo^ 

^oivtxoivOefAov elug axfi^v 
vvv vvv otvit; otvctpi^ov ye- 

\0L(TiAU ^aXidda^ 

vaVTiXov^ xuXei* xoiiiTregis fAox^OD^ 

Aufjiog hTdi' XeixofAsyov S’ dedXoiff 
votvTa, ToXfxapwg reXe<rov, Ssog Be 

(Tvfijxstxog elvi. 

H. N. COLERIDGE, 

COL. REGAL. ALCMK* 
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PREPARING rOU PUBLICATION, 

Preparing for the Press, a ‘‘Graous ad Heliconem, 
or Greek Gradns, to answer to the Gradus ad Pantassum,*^ 
by the Rev. J. W. Niblock, Master of the Gruminar School, 
Hilchin, Herts. 

Professor Hermann will soon ^publish a Programma de 
Fragtiim, Phaethontis illis, quuT nuper in Diario Classico Irac- 
tavit Burgesiiis.” 

The Trachiniae of Sophocles, by the same, is nearly ready. 

At Bonn, the University lately established in Russia^ they are^, 
reprinting Eustathius on Homer. 

Gulielmu.s Dindorf has in the press Scholia Gracain 
iophan., which are to appear in 3*Vols.; the first, containing the 
Scholia ; the second, the xViinotations of himself and others. 

We are authorised to state that*a Catalogue yvull soon be laid 


* li. 6 )(Q 0 V Ka$VJr€p$€ V€HPIS 

’/jrop iX^ttra,, Pytll. IX. 



before^e public, descttbin; fbe itmst anipte-and v&lua* 
ble collations of Sanscrit Mss. ever brought to Europe ; having 
been formed at the expense of many thousand pounds, under 
circumstances peculiar] jf favorable, by the late Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, Lord Chief Justice in Bengal. This collection compre- 
hends the four Faids uith the Opemdiuds, or Commentaries on 
them, besides a multiplicity of works on History, Astronomy, 
Geography, Medicine^ &c. with the most cej^brated, rare and 
ancient poetical compositions. Considerable sums have been 
offered to the present proprietor, for portions of this noble collec- 
tion, but k is determined that the whole shall be sold together, 
'llie Mss. in number amount to about seven hundred and twenty 
articles. 

A Bibliographical Dictionary of English Literature, from the 
year 1700, to the end of the year 18^0, containing the title of 
every principal work, which has appeared in Great Britain during 
that period, together with the date of publication, its price, and 
the Publisher’s name, as far as they can possibly beascertaiued ; 
alphabetically arranged under the names of their respective Au- 
thors, and under the subject matter of each anonymous publi- 
cation, by J. H. Glover. 

This work will be printed with a fine new type, on good demy 
paper; it muU form 2 vols. 4to. price in extra boards, 5/. 5s., or 
to Subscribers 4/. 4s., to be paid on delivery. 

To those Subscribers who intend patronising this expensive 
Undertaking, and w'ill please to communicate their name to the 
Publisher in xvriting, on or before the 1st of January, 1822, the 
price will be 3/. 3^* to be paid on delivery ; an advantage which 
will however positively close on the above date. 

The work will appear in the year 1822. — A list of Subscri- 
bers wilt be inserted. Names received by J. H. Bohte. 

Shortly will be published, by subscription, The Elements of 
Anglof-SaicoH Grammar^ with copious philological Notes, from 
i^orne Tooke, &c. illustrating the formation and structure of 
the English, as well as the Anglo-Saxon language. 

A Praxis on the Anglo-Saxon will be added, as an easy in- 
Irodnctiari to rbading the language* 

By J, Bosworth, Vicar of Litde HorWood, Bucks. 

When it ts recollected^ that n^early 8 words out of 10 in English 
ureof Anglo-Saxon origin, fhe utility of a work like the present 
will not M doubted* «;Take the following example from Locke’s 
Essay, xi. c. 1. 

Every man being conscious to himself that he thinks, and 
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jhAt^wkick hk mitid zs applied about whilst thinking^Jieing the 
ideas that nre there ; it is past doubts that men hafs m their 
minds several ideas. 

The words in Italics are from the Saxon. 

LATELY PUBLISHED. , 

Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, No. XIII., to which are 
added Titles, tdsjfenable the Subscribers to bind Vols. I. and IL 

Delphin Classics, Nos. XXXI. and XXXII. 

The Iliad of Homer ^ translated into English Prose, as lite- 
rally as the different Idioms of the Greek and English languages 
will allow. By a Graduate of the University of Oxford. In 2 
Vols. Price 1/. 45. 

A Reply to Samuel Lee, Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, refuting his erroneous remarks oil the New 
Translation of the Bible from the Hebrew' Text. By J. Bel- 
lamy, Author of the History of all Religions — the Anti- 
deist, &c. 

Two Works, on subjects of antiquity, have lately appeared, 
which have been seldom equalled in judgment of selection, dili- 
gence of research, interest of matter, extent of learning, liveli- 
ness of narration, and ability of execution, — Mr. Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical, Anticniarian and Picturesque Tour in France 
and Germany ; and Mr. Dawson Turner’s Account of a 
Tour in Normandy, 

Tlie former first attracts our notice. It is a work,, so stored 
with classical, bibliographical, historical add descriptive lore> 
that it is difficult to shut the bpok, when once it is opened. 
Although the beautiful engravings of Mr. Lewis, who accom- 
panied the author, have necessarily raised the price, the copies, 
particularly those on large paper, have considerably risen in 
value siilte the publication. Such is the variety and extent of 
the carious matter w^hich it contains, that it iS not easy to know 
where to begin, or where tb cease, extracting. We shall, hbw'- 
ever, present our readers in future Nos. with some ejrtracts, 
chiefly in Classical Bibliography. For the pre'hent vie shall, for 
an obvious reason, select a visit bf Mr. Dibdin to the celebrated 
classical scholar and critic, ScHWEinujElisEB, at Baden : 

1 was not long in finding cftit the learned and venerable 
SbMWEiOHAusER, who had retired hore for the benefit of the 
waters. I was made most welcome. In this celebrated Qrbek 
Scholar, and Editor of some of the most difficult Greek authors, 
. VOL. XXIV. • CL JL NO. XLVU. N 
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4 bebeiL fi figure advanced in years, about seventy^three, lati, 
slim, fauf^pngfat ; with a tbin, and^ at first view, severe counte- 
nance ; but when animated by conversation, and accompanied by 
a' clear and melodious voice, agreeable and inviting to discourse. 
— 1 told him that principal object in visiting Baden was to pay 
my respects to Himself; owe, to whom every country, where 
ancient classical literature was cultivated, was ready to acknow- 
ledge its obligations, and my own w'as mosL forward in that 
number. But now, that I found him here, hemust allow me to 
carry him away with me. He w^as startled at this proposition ; 
but laughed heartily when 1 told him that my companion was an 
excellent artist, and that it was absolutely necessary for the com- 
fort of mind of all classical virtuosos in England, that he should 
permit his likeness to be taken. ^ You have been at much 
pains,’ replied he, ' for an insignificant object ; and I should 
betray great affectation ih refusing so harmless a request. Do 

as you please.’- Mr. Lewis, on his return, showed me the 

fruits of a close and long-continued silting of three hours. The 
resemblance was perfect ; you have it here enclosed,* for the 
gratificaUon not only of all true Koxburghers, but of all genuine 
lovers and cultivators of the literature of Greece and Rome in 
either of our Universities, — ^ 1 love,’ said the Professor, ^ to 
read your favorite Thomson.’ He then mentioned Pope, 
and quoted some verses from the opening of his Essay on Man, 
and declared bis particular attachment to Young and Akenside. 
/But our Shakespeare and Milton, Sir, what think you of 
these V ^ They are doubtless very great, and superior to 
either ; but if 1 W'ere to say that 1 understand them as well, I 
should say what would be an untruth : and nothing is more dis- 
gusting than an affectation of knowing what you have compara- 
tively little knowledge of.’ — 5 w'as anxious to obtain from our 
venerable companion an account of his early studies, and par- 
tialities for the text of such Greek authors as he had edited. 
He told me that he was first put upon collations of Gr^ek Mss. 
by our Dr. Musgrave, for his edition of Euripides; and he 
dated from that circumstance his first and early love of classical 
research. This attachment had increased on him as he became 
older, had ^ grown with his growth, and strengthened with his 
8trength,’-^and had induced him to grcmple with the unsettled, 
an44D. parts difficult, texts of Appian, Epictetus^ and Athmam* 
His ^pwe with a modest confiefenQe of his lierodotm ; said that 
he was even then medicating a second Latin version of it : and ob- 




« Vol. III. p. 110. 
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servcdy thatj fpr the more perfect execution of the one mw before 
the public, he had prepared himself by a diligent pej^al of the 
texts of the purer Latin Historians. 1 knew his a^istance had 
been solicited for the new Greek Thesaurus^ publishing by Mr. 
Valpy^and 1 asked him how he liked the execution of that work i — 
^ Upon the whole^ very well: it might hay^ been less diffuse, 
but it was perhaps better to do too much than too little^ in 
undertakings oLthis kind. He wished it every imaginable suc- 
cess.^ — I took Have of our amiable and venerable host; accom- 
panied with mutual regrets at the shortness of the visit, and wdth 
a resolution to cultivate an acquaintance so heartily begun. As 
we got into the carriage 1 held up his portrait, and told him he 
would be neither out of sight nor out of mind. He smiled 
graciously, and w'aved his right hand from the balcony.” 

Hzieje Starozytne Indji ze Szpisegdlnem zastanowieniem sie 
nad wpeywem jaki miec mogla na strony zachodnie, (by Mr. 
Lelewel JoachimJ, Warszavia,.l820. 8vo. 

J. D. Fuss ad C. B. Flase Epistola, in qua Jo. Laurentii 
Lydi de Magistratibus Reip. Rom. opiisculi textus et versio 
cmeiidantur, loci difficiliores illustrantur. Leodii. 1820. 8vo. 

Lcs villes de la Gaule ras6es par M« Dulaure et reb^ties par 
V. A. de Golb^ry, Conseiller, etc. Paris. 1821. 

Oratio de insigni honore quo habiti fuerunt, cum Philosophi 
apud Grsecos, turn Romae Jurisconsulti ; quam habuit Cornelius 
Anne Den Tex a. d. 9 Oct. 1820. quum in Illustri Athenseo 
Amstelai^damensis Juris profess, auspicaretur. Amst. 1820. 4to. 

Specimen inaugurale exhibens Demosthenis Orationem de 
Syiiimoriis, variis lectionibus annotatione perpetua instruc- 
tam, Sec. See. publico examlni submittit H. Amersfordt, Ams- 
telodamensis. 1821. Ainstelodanii. 

Procli Opera ed, V. Cousin; Tomus III. continens par- 
tem posteriorem Comnientarii in Primum Platonis Alcibiadem. 
Paris. 1821. 8vo. 

t f 

De r^criture Hi4ratique des Anciens Egyptiens, par M. T. 
F. Champollion le jeune, &c. Grenoble. 1821. folio. 

eruvTfltypaTiX)} Xflfgra flSTUffucrdeiiroL {mi»rou FuKKov 
Jectl^ou. Paris. 1821. • 

Diatribe Literaria inauguralis in Thucydideni et Ciceronis de 
eo sententiam quam pro gradu doctoratus in Academia Rheiio- 
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trajectii^ publico exaiuini P. Camper. Traj. ad Riicn. 

1821 . 

Frid, Traag. Friedemann Oratio de Ludis Literariis regimdis, 
iKioneris adeuudi causa habita. Wittenbergie, 1820. 8vo. 

BiMiptbeca Hujjmanniana, sive catalogus librorum inter qnos 
aseculi xv. editiones eminent^ &c. &c., quos congessit Cur. Ger. 
HuItimiiiUiij J- U. D. See. quorum aiictio Sibrseducis^ Jul. 
J«4l. &c; • 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The second part of the Notice of Mr. R. P. Knight’s Cannuta 
HomericawsLS received too late for insertion in our present No.; 
but will appear in our next. 

Epitaphia in our next. 

If D. Ls will be more fair and candid in his criticisms^ and 
civil in his expressions^ we shall willingly insert his article. 

Vectis shall have a place^ with some other Latin poems. 

Attention shall be paid to several communications. 


This Day is published^ 8vo. 15s. 

THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES, 

By T. MITCHELL, A. M. 

1.ATU FELLOW OF 8JDNEY-8USSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Printed fdt John Mvrray, Albemarle -Street. 
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OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAY 

for 1809 . 

THE LOVE OF OHE COUNTRY. 

Thb love of society is^ati instinctive principle iif the constitution 
of man, capable of numberless modifications from external 
causes, and under all pf them conducing to ends the nSost im- 
portant and most beneficiah JPrbm his very birth, he, without 
any effort of volition, or any guidance from reflect^n, is in feet 
a social bein^; and ill a feiiSily may be traced the OUtUhd of file 
great structure of civil society. To bis parents the first tribute 
of affection is paid; 'and the impression, which their kindness 
has stamped bn bis youHiful feelings, is rendered ‘peroiknent by 
the experience of succeeding years. By an easy transition Ji is 
fondness is communicated to all, who are allied to him either by 
blood, or by affinity; they are the companions or the protectors 
of his childhood, and to them he looks up in a spirit of consci- 
ous dependence, in which attachment is mingled with awe, and 
gratitude with confidence. As time progressivdy developes his 
character, the circle of a family becomes too confined for the 
range of the social principle, and bis ^mind, with quickened 
perceptions and enlarged views, embraces a more extensive 
prospect of life, its pains and its pleasures, its duties and its re- 
lations. 

But the alliance and union of mankind must not be considered 
as mere acts of obedience to the benevolent dictates oj nature ; 
they arS moreover prompted by the vicissitudes of human affairs ; 
they are upheld by congeniality of dispositioqs, and similitude 
of manners they are strengthened •and perpetuated by all the 
advaot(E^efi, which promote, and all the refinements, which adorn^ 
the varied comnierccf of life. • 
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. BenWleoc^i^ as it resipects our conduct towards individuals^ 
is.genen^y weak» unle$s on„oocasioo9| which estcitc atroi^ 
commiseration^ or djpiand immediate relief. Benevolence^ ac* 
cording to various circumstances, will be sometiniies enfeebled, 
and sometimes invigorated, by the multitude of the object^ to 
which it ia dilated. It is enfeebled, when they are separated into 
numerous parts ; and it is invigorated, when our imagination 
combines them into a whole. Hence arises. the force of that 
sentiment, which we experience towards all, who have been 
born in our own country, and whom we contemplate as standing 
with ourselves jii the same common relation to the ag^egate 
interests of a community. When natives of the same town, pr 
even of the same country, have been accidentally thrown together 
in a foreign land, the previous, but latent affection, which 
subsisted between them, ia instantaneously called into action. 
The existence oi^ this feeling may also be discerned in the eager 
preference of m<tnkiud fpr their fellow citizens; in their suspicion 
and dislike of strangers ; in their dispositipn to overvalue in the 
o^, those qualities of personal men^ which they depreciate in 
the other r and^ all, in the eiitbus^sm,, wj^ which men of 
different classes,jiil&rent pursuits, and differeiit|e<IH[>ors, sponta- 
neously unite in the hour of peril or distress. # ^ 

By a well-known faculty of our minds, individuals, who singly 
are disregarded, may be embodied into pne complex objecr, 
which attracts and hxes our atteulipii by its apimi^t magnitude 
and uniformity. We are thus kdto survey , our country, our 
civUaadour religious estabiish^euts, with the liveliest sensa* 
lions, though tlm particulars, which compose each group, when 
separately considered, are .either too minute, or too distant, to 
force themselves on our notice. Age, .condition, and the nume- 
rous connexions of family andtiei^g^ourttood, lose at the moment 
the dilfi^.ences, .by whicli they were formerly distinguished, and 
are blended intp pne large and bright fornii which captivates our 
fancy, and engages our affections under the general name of our 
country. Accumulation enQobI<^ the as^mblage, and our regard 
is. bestowed, not according to /die interest, which each of its 
constituent parts might simi^ly inspire, but with an energy, pro- 
portioned to ,it& collective digpi^ and importances,’ 

. It is vnsely ordained by Proyidence, that this predileotipn for 
our, country should be more forcible and more constant than our 
love (qt mankind' at large. An active prmciple, is thus oreatedi 


Lor^ Karnes’s Sketches of the History dfMkn, ii. ^60. 4to. edition^ 
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which directly fends to promofe the gmtest possible j^fesiire 
of getierdhappinfesj forerery commoiiwealtfa cons^ its ewh 
advaoceinent^ etKl zealously milinlains privila^s against 

foreign encfoach^tit ' « 

Thus eocieiy/as the naturar condition of nia\ is the result 
of his affectionsi and of his helplessness on his entrance into life ; 
white civil society ie the necessary consequence of those nifischiefS; 
which inevitably arise^ where men are left without subordihatton; 
or without some contrbl upon their selfish and mali^naht 
passions. 

As members of a political body^ we are subject to restraints, 
and guided by views, to which in a more simple state' we are 
wboU^y strangers. From this character we derive new and more 
powerful incitements to the performance of moral duties/aild 
our connedoh with feat confederacy, of which we form a parf, 
gives us other possessions to defend, and other rights to preserve. 
The lives, the liberties, fee fortunes of ourselves and of dt 
around us, fee peacefol exercise of the social charities, the 
undisturbed worship of our God, are all inseparably involved in 
the well-being of our respective communitii^;:! If^ public pro^ 
perity then should reqmre a^ sacrifice, are wi^ not' bound most 
cheerfully to •contribute oiir assistance f Tf tlie cry of public 
danger summon us, should not our arm be ready to repel ag- 
gression i should not our life be at the call of feat country, to 
which we are linked by fee united ties of honor^and interest^ of 
nature and religion f 

The love, which we bear to our country, quitkenS our sense 
of those political obligations, on the efficacy of which not 
only the renoivn, but fee safety also of every nation must 
depend. If it be natural, feat thq images of childhood should 
be deeply imprinted, when tm/ancy is vivid, and observation is 
alive to every passing occurrence, or feat fee prepossessions of 
youth should ripen into fee confirmed sentiments of manhood ; 
if it be natural, feat we should desire the security of ourselves 
and of our property, feat we feould prize our hearths and Our 
altars, that weshould veneratd that government, under which we 
have e^oyed all the benitfits of Kfe; shall it be denied^ feat in 
thus loving and feus honoring our country, we^re obeying the 
simple and hallowed commands of Nature herself? Let it be 
remembered also, that it is the lafud of our fat^iers, the scene of ’, 
our earliest pleasures ; whereb air oar habits have been formedj 
and alLousvafieeiioos^ exercised: that it is inhabited by men,, 
who use the same language, and are protected by tbevaine Uws ; 
men^ who are partakers in t^e same blessings, and .auffereis in 
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the aam hiird^faips^men, wlK^e iniiiiii«r9^ wfao$e prejddicei^ 
Whose fames and whose ^cars are reflected in our own bosoms. 

Some ^erficid tfainkers have considered the love of our 
country as a predilection merely for a particular district/ or for 
the immediate place of our birth. But such a restrictioii dero-^ 
gates from the dignity of the passion^ and leaves to it no higher 
merit than may fae found in the attachment of a savage to his cabin> 
or of a beast of prey to its den. It cannot surely be supposed 
that the movements of the heart are 10^ he measured tike space^ 
or that the extent of human affections is to be determined solely 
by the slight peculiarities of place and situation. Let us appeal 
t 9 those^ who are doomed to tread in the most humble paths of 
life ; to the manufacturer^ vrho toils at his loom, or to the 
peasant, who has rarely wandered from the hamlet, in which fae 
was borti. Tfae idea of a country is recalkd to his imagination 
by the bare inention of a capital, which he never beheld, of a 
sovereign, whom be never approachedv ^ He has, however, been 
accustomed to admire that capital, ho has been taught to reverence 
that sovereign, and, in the splendor of the one and the majesty 
of the other^ he discerns a symbol of that wide and endearing 
relation, which fae bears to places seen and unsem, bnt forming 
a part of bis country, to persons known and unknown, but 
connected with him as fellow-subjects, and to the collective body 
of those public interests, which never have been, nor ever will 
be, spread before his reason with the distinctness and formality 
of minute calculation. • 

We may learn from the earlier periods of our own history, 
that men may transfer the idea of a country to another soil ; nor 
are we ignorant, that the ambition of chieftains, and the lust of 
gain, have at various times assembled bands of sidventurers, who 
have deserted their native shores, and established colonies, which 
have equalled and even surpassed the dominion of the mother- 
state. Tyranny, likewise, has but too often applied the axe of 
destruction to the very root of social happiness, and extirpated 
all those endearments, by which a country can be rendered the 
object either of regard or of veneration^ 

When the Hollanders, * after many fruitless attempts to 
obstruct ^tbe victorious progress of Louts the Fourteenth, had 
i^ede preparations for removing with their families to their 
in the Lasjt Indies^ they were willing, indeed, to 
abandon the precise spot, on wliicb they were horn ; but, had 
their' intention been /eaiised^ the vital part of their country 

inii n i .w ip ■ n ii pn I I j j ^ '^'1. wL .i ■ M l 

^ ! Hume’s England, vii. 498. 
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would «tiU have been preee^rved in iill ils lugor. Local i:4aperty 
would bave li€eaforegone> and accideiltal distinctions aimihilated ; 
but the giorinut birthright « of ireedom would stii^ave been 
theirs, and tbe noble kiherkaiice of justice, ^of civil order, and 
of regular government, would have descended to their children 
pure and undiniinished. For with them they would have trans- 
ported all that gidladt spirit, which had stood undismayed amid 
deCeat-aod desolation ; that virtuous pride and indignant sbnse of 
honor, which bad impelled^them to assert (heir independence ; alt 
that love of their country^ which had rendered the nation great, 
and made the people bappy» 

It must not then be urged^ that tbe affection, which we feel 
for our native land, owes its existence entirely to local circurh*^ 
stances,^ though it cannot be doubted, tbal a love for the place 
of our birth contributes to heighten and support that more 
elevated sentiment* Kindred as the feetings may appear, they are 
distinct in their origina ; but if we are disposed to pursne the 
enquiry by an examination' of the reasons of our becoming at- 
tached, and, as it were, footed, to a particular spot, the cause 
must be sought in that faculty, by which we afte enabled to ac* 
commodate ourselves to external circumstances, and which, in 
common with other inteUectual and moral energies, results from 
^ the operation of ifae two principles of Habit and A^ociatioti. 

Habit^ enhances the value even of inanimate objects, and 
imparts to them an interest, of w4icb we are Scarcely conscious, 
till by degrees they have grown so familiarised, as to seem 
almost essential to those eiyoyments, with which our calmer 
and more vivid sensations of happiness are alike connected. By 
the laws of Association, the idea of that happiness is inseparably 
connected w ith the place of our residence, with our mode of 
living., with tbe persons and aetion^s of tiiose, who are dear to us, 
with every pursuit, which engages our attention, and every gra^ 
tilication, which warms our heart* 

The same principles are likewise the source of that Tend 
adherence to national customs and manners, by which the 
prejudices of each people are kept alive, and the peculiarities 
of their national character preserved. Edward t. when he issued 
his orders for tlie desttuction of > the Barda,^ after his jcon^^iest 
of Wales, adopted a policy, unjust, indeed, and inhuman, but 


^ Burke's Works, Hi. 4T5i ew. Cilrt. # 

^ StewartV Philosophy of the Homati Mtnd^tppi 2f8, S79. 

^ iiume^s England, n* atfS; The force of this tbrirngefteadrevepto 
national dress ; and the Act of Parliament, by which Che Highlanders, 
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itielraifleoi|ed of iba ftnqiHdiad. 

Tteir re^aoce was fio^loR^.rauai^.l^y^tbe raeit^ of those 
deeds of d^pient prow'oa^j ^ith %i'hkb the idea of their country's 
glory had been famierly ataocialed^ and aol^etion gradually 
became less burdenmne^ as the retrospect of liberty was inore 
remote* 

Assof iatioii and Habit never perhaps so effectually eo*opef al^ 
with ibe moral feelings and social disposition of mankind^ in 
advancing civil union and happiness^ as in Switzerland* In the 
strange and troubled aspect, however, which the condition of 
European world now presents to our view, little more renaains 
than the remembrance of her freedom and greatness. For the 
proof, then, of our assertion, we must recal those days of pros- 
perity, in which her hardy sons, enamoured of their native 
mountains, could look on^ milder climates and more fruitful 
plains without one envious emotion. Their implements of 
industry and art,^ their fields, their cottages, and all the scenery 
once comprised within the magic circle of their home, were 
justly regarded with affection ; but the general love, which they 
bore to their country, was more dignified in its nature, more 
vigorous in its operation : it was allied to all persons and all 
things, which make life itself desirable ; it was diffused through 
friends, kindred, and neighbours ; it inspired tbein with reverence 
/or tlie upright officei of justice, and the hallowed minister of 
religion • it bade them defy every danger, and brave even death 
itself,, in support of that system of polity, to which they were 
indebted for personal security an^national independence* 

The instkicts, on which the love of our country is founded, 
are, as it were, inscribed on our minds by the hand of nature, 
liow can we otherwise account for its universal ascendancy ? 
what cause can we assign Yor that activity, with which it is 
eiHlowed, which absence cannot* weaken, which old age itself 
serves only to invigorate, which may be suspended, but not 
desftoyed, by the allurements of gain, which ia animated but not 
depressed even by the terrors petseoution i Dreadful were 

-I . V 

mfier the rebelhon in 1745, were |neliihit4d' from wearing the military 
had otAgta in the same policy. ^ 

, The well-known effectsi of the celebrati^ natwnal air, entitled the 
^Ksms^deS-Vaches,?^ on the Swiss Soldiers, wned ao&ent on {breigii ser- 
vicsh^Ji^ocd a convincing proof passionate fondness their 

Country, as well as an eiicellent illustration of the influence of associa- 
tion. Beattie’s Essays, 4to. 475* Boosseau, Dictloii. ^de Musimte, ii. 
p. 500* fd. Amsterd.^ 
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tte cruelties,' to isbieh tlie Portu^iVMe Jews? were exposed in the 
fifteendi cetttury, end which lermitiined in their fiusLexpulskm 
ffom PortugaK Still, however, did ffaejr^ retain s^^stinete a 
l^rtiality for that country, which had beeirthe scene of all their 
sutforings, that tlfey deyised means of impoMi^ earth from 
Lisbon, which they preserved almost with the fondnem of a 
miser his treasures, and which on ^ their death**beds they 
solemnly conjured their surviving friends to place, as a^sacred 
deposit, in their graves* ^ 

Thus we see, that at that period, when all objects are divested 
of the superfluous 'additions of custom and prejudice, . when 
they appear in the simple colors of reason and truth, when 
every trifling thought is engrossed in reflections of far higher 
moment, even then do ,we feel solicitous about the dust, with 
which our own remains are destined to mingle, and with a last 
effort of our imaginations cling fondly to our native soil. 

The superstitious ^veneration of the natives of savage regions 
for the sepulchres of their.forefathers is only a different shade of 
the same feeling, giving force and animation to their local attach- 
ments.^ The reply of a chief of one of the Canadian tribes, on 
being pressed to emigrate, is memorable from the natural turn 
of the sentiment, and noble simplicity of the expression, We 
were bom,’’ answered he, in this land ; here are our fathers 
buried : can we then say to the bones of our fathers. Arise, and 
come with us into a foreign land f”’ ' " > 

In all these instances the agency of the same principles is 
observable, displaying themselves certainly under different mo- 
difications, but springing from one source, and directed to one 
common end. Referrible then as they are to the primary ,and 
established laws of our constitution, it might reasonably be 
supposed, that they should prevailln all agea and in ail countries, 
diversified, perhaps, in their external features, but not intrinsecally 
changed by any of the various causes, which affect the manners 
and morals of u nation* ' 

It bat, however, been tupposed, that the very nam^ and with 
Aat name all the affectionate impressions connected with the 
idea, of Country,^ are totally unknown anibhg the TartarTiordes 
and wandering Arabs.^ The exception is futile ; for among a 
people, who have no settled habitations, it were absurd to 
expect the same customs ai^ sentiments, which are found in a 

■■■ 1. 1 ■ . ’l i.iiiS w i. I , i * . t H i II I I 

’ Murphy's travels ip Portwl# P* 

Magnum cst enim eadem habeie monumenta majorum, SisJem ut 
sacris, sepulcra habere communia.'’ — Cicer. Off. i. 17. 

^ Haynal, Histoire dcs lodes, iv. te.4to. 
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mdra i«gHkr ftttm bf socieQr. Yet' tlie’ general princij^e even 
among tb^im does not lU dormaut. In every change of place 
they acknwledge the relations of a family and a tribe, they defend 
and^are defended, they are jealoua of strangers, imi fierce against 
enethiesf and the kiigth of time, through which they have 
tained the singularity of their character, evinces the force of that 
principle, by which other men in other situations . are brought 
and kept together in social union. Let them once become 
stationary,* and they wiH cultivate the arts of peace ; they will 
make some progress in civilisation, they wilt concentrate on one 
spot all those benevolent affections, which they experienced and 
cherished, when convenience induced or necessity compelled them 
to wander, and they will gladly surrender, a portion of rude 
liberty for the advkutagee of established gOTeflnment. 

An answer no less conclusive may be given to the weak ob« 
jection of a celebrated writer,* who, not confining his scepticism 
to religious topics, has asked. Whether the Jews can possibly 
feel any love for their country i Asa nation, indeed,, they have 
no country^ but like their ancestors, who, in their captivity, 
remembered Zion, the Jews of modem days look to the promised 
lead as ati inheritance, from which they are not excluded for 
aver. They still keep in view the import of those prophecies, 
which ^ hold up to them the restoration of theirown worship and 
tbeir own power in the country of their forefathers. The ideal 
anticipation of the holy city reconciles them to the aggra^ 
rated hardships of their lot ; it endears to them the very religion, 
for which they suffer, and prepares them for transplanting the 
whole stock of their social feelings and social interests to that 
place, which a happier posterity will be enabled to describe as 
thfe land of tbeir nativity. 

Hitherto the love of our counU-y has been considered princi- 
pally in the light of an affection/ grounded on the social pro- 
' pensity of mati ; consonant to his uncorrupted feelings, approved 
by his matured reason, and indispensable to his personal hap- 
piness. Its effects on individual enjoyment and the general 
well-being of society have been at large unfolded ; but our view 
of the subject must necessarily be confined and imperfect, with- 
out some iuvesdgaUon of the iofluenice, which belongs to Pa- 
triotic^ us an aetive politkul pnndple. ^ 

piilriotism is the love of out countiy, wrougiit into a great 
and noble sentiment, which ^sum^qj^ons to its aid eveiy better 
portion of human excellence, if it be not, strictly speaking, a 

-nw -■ - -T . - - ' ■ ^ . . ■ . ' ' ■ ■ " . ‘ ‘ 

* Gilbert Stuart’s V4ew of Society in Europe, pp. 25, 26. 

^ Voltaire, Diction. Philosophique, art. Patrie.” 
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fhonl feelings it ii «t IdaM'ato exat^ ptstidti, whidi gives vigor 
and ^fBcacfy to oaf ciuzetis ; ivbich strengthena our 

conitancy and atiitoates oiir Tatof, which baigh tens oi^ contempt 
of danger, and mflamet out* impatience of nppresinon. In itd 
natum it is sb ftr politicii, as generally to presuppose a govern- 
ment regularly instituted, or at least a community^ subsisting 
under some mutud compact^ and consolidated by some common 
interest. Iti the rudiiherits of sUciety few traces of its exist^ce 
can be found ; but they distinctly appear, when settlements have 
been formed, Utid When agriculture^ by opening an avenue to 
national wealth, has induced the necessity of civil authority. 

Among barbarous nations^ patriotism operates rather as a mo- 
mentary impulse thou as a fixed principle, and is characterised 
chiefly by persomd acts Of brava^, or by a savage spirit of self*' 
defence, its feroehy ii softened by Che progressive refineinodt of 
maimers, w'hite the seniiment derives frel^ strei^th from the cus- 
toms and institutions of civilised society. It is then that men begin 
to survey their country With miiigled reverence Snd aflection f fteir 
valor kindles at the records of former victories ; their pride is 
au^akened by the monuiUetits of national magnificence. Laws her 
come venerable ftoin age, and property more valuable by heredi- 
tary tenure^ The sense of the present is associated with the re- 
collections of the past^ and the hopes of the future : and iii the 
bosoms of the great and good, their passions, their prejudices, 
their regard for thetr hatural and social interests, are hut so many 
assisting streams to swell that tide of patriotism, which sweeps 
before it every partial wish, and overwhelms every inferior con- 
sideration. 

It has not unfrequently been imagined, that sottie particular 
forms of government were more immediately conducive than 
others to the spontaneous and habitual growth of this sentiment ; 
and, from a general view of the effects, which have arisen from 
its influence, much theoretical reasoning has been deduced. 
That enthusiastic ardor, which the Greeks and Romans evinced 
for their country, was probably derived in part from the nature 
of their political institutions; but a part also must be attributed 
to their superstitious tenets, and to the force of early education. 
Patriotism too, it may be ^remarked, has always been more in- 
tense in small and infant states, j»here union, for the purposes of • 
self-preservation is more indispensably necessary.’ The renown 
likewise of the heroes of ancient story is indebted for no incoUr 
- * ■ ■ 

' Hume’s Essays, ii. p. 11. 
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3idipi^te Qf its brif^toeai^.to .^ir mode^of srarftre, 

^ijch, bj^l^ertfig peivfMl qouri^ moftr effe6tivt> m 
^ lit thye tbs object of bigber esdnatioQ.. Prodigies 

of v|dQJ>. % which ^ fete of a kbgdoniiis^dedded, are^ now 
rar^ jicrfornied; and victocyriadu^ vmnob ;itioi» to ibe side 
of^kUl, tbani€itlH3r«of )%sk|al atreni^ or inditidml prowess,' 
ijfM see]vta»Iirobfibler'^bBt the judgment of ^Montesquieu* Was 

this passion in Greece and in 
when he assigned to monarchies the principle of honor, 
and limited patcioti8in» or virtue, as be terms it, exclusively to 
republics* A distinction is thus proposed, which history does 
noft^ wq^rrant; for a public sense of honor is no more effectual 
without a passionate love for our country, than patriotism is 
genuifte» when deficient in a watchful jealousy of national cba^ 
caoler* It is an opimioh, from which Englishmen may well be 
excused for withholding their assent, since it is confuted by 
theii; own. preeminence in arts and in arms, by : the power and 
stability sof their empire, and the prolonged duration of their 
laws and constitution, * 

Whatsoever may be the determination of theorists on the 
question started by Monte^uieu, it caimot be denied, that a 
despotic state must be injurious to the proper efficacy of patrio- 
tism, since it is subversive of the very basis, on which social 
order is constructed. No country .can either be loved, or be 
worthy of lov^ where the citizens are slaves, or where their 
tights and property are not respected. Liberty and patriotism 
acOi in truth, congenial ; nor is there a safer criterion of the vir- 
tue, or happiness of a people than the height, to which their 
attachment for their country is raised, and the difficulties, which 
they, are prepareef to encounter in rescuing it from danger or 
aaidting it to glory. . 

,, It indeed, be easier to lA-ing forward kings and heroes, 
^ho have graced the theatre of the world, than to explore the 

i ^ iiii i i i ■ i| i ■ mu i i ii,, , 

n Playfair on the Causes of the DecUne of ilations, pp. 4, 5. 

f ;£spritdes hoi%, L ch;* iii. v. via The instance of Britain hnay, 
petiwps, not be considej^ed as a fidl rs.futetihn of Montesquieu^s asser* 
tion, since the mixed nature of its government, in which many of the 
pmeipW»-of a repaUic are vmb^iDtist always have exerted a ^werfctl 
effect on tHe manners and morals of«its inhabitants. We may ask, how- 
with . Mnfidenee, whether it was pot patriotism which animated 
Louts l]bahd HcnrwlV. of ifrance, prhen thby studM the real honor pf 
their dlWiiS; whicn iiidud^ Peter to Yoreio the pomp of a court, and 
submit 'iff manual labor ;«which filled the breast of UustavusVwof 
Sweden; and which is evident in manyvof the struggles (or liberty and 
independence, which are recorded in the pagi^s of moaerh history; ^ 
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iHimbldr SG€iies^fvl^i iiod their obdcurily those 

p^soiis^ 'who their cooitivy by tneans less bi#- 

limi^ but equally merUorioup; yet let it mot be he^ iDferred; 
that ^triotisim is confine^ tbekrated stations^ or ud&ul only on 
pressing eiii€ageiictes« Wisdooi be as salu6^ in the cabhiet 
as valor is needful in tbeiield^^ ^blk ckittesmay be .no les^ 
momentous in the repose of.peace^ tlum in the tumulln of war; 
ddittnnd^dttsliyi^ the treasuima 

m 4 4toan»ng to ka>Meribimtyj4sadeve^ ^£i^t^^ 

wheeb man js gifted^ nmy be^dtfe^ to. the public advama|^»* 

It should never beii^onra» that tfaeoonruptioo of mofaiity 
is the parent of political evil : but while the bulk of a people 
pre ^untaint^ with .vicei little need be dreaded from.extei‘nal 
violence^ or intestine commotion* Private life^ it has been well 
spid,^ is the;nurseiy of the commonwealth; and though nature 
may bave^denied us^. ability to become conspicuous^ she has at 
least left us the power of being innocent. Even if we occupy 
no prominent station in society, we still may show the sinceri^ 
of our patriotism ; we may be obedient to laws, and respectfid 
to magistrates ; we may relieve the needy, and encourage the 
diligent; by our precepts, as well as by our exabiple, we may en- 
force the exercise of piety, of justice, and of loyalty,, and consult 
the true prosperity of our country, by making some addition to 
the stock of national virtue^ 

Little, indeed, would patriotism merit our approbation, were 
its utility restricted to military services ; yet mucte of the cen- 
sure, to which it has been exposed, has arisen frdm. such an 
error. Its object is assuredly the . welfare of our own commu- 
nity ; but this object ceases to be praiseworthy, when k is pur* 
sued through blood and havoc, or attained by niinrng the hap« 
piness or disturbing the tranquillity of the warid. In this sWite 
of moral imperfection, .wars lhay be ranked in the catalogue of 
evils almost unavoidable; yet they spring from the outrages and 
vices of mankind, not^ from their love of their country. That 
love would, rather teachitbem to bless tbeir fellow citizens than 
to destroy them ; to consult their peace than to hazard their 
security ; to augment their wealth than to exhaust their resbur- 


^ Non is solus reipublicae prodest/qpi iiietur reos, ct de pace.belloque 
censet: scdquijuventutcm exhortatur,qui,in tantp bonorum prseceptp^ 
Wirt inopia, vinute ihstruit anunq/, qui ad pecuniam Igxuriamque cutsu 
Tuentes preiisat ac reprehendit^ is in privato publicum negotiuin agUr^ 
Clcera , 

♦ Burke's Works, h iOOn ^ 
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ees. Thtg i»41fi8b and arAbieioiis ti!do> Mobile tbe;f eeticeal their 
partial projects under the tnask li^f' a Idve fbr their country, do 
homage (h the dignity and parity 6f that prineiplei ivhich they 
practieaily^olate. Nabuitian.ilisututidfts eatn be faultless ; but 
let them not all be censured indiscritninateiy, beeause they 
sometimes from accident have fallen short of th^ proper use^ 
and sotnetiBies from design have been perverted tO mischievous 
fMirposea. Patriotism may diminiih ttie evils, which it caUiiot 
entirely prevent ; and, by putting uS in present possession of 
partial good, it aiSords aid and encouragenient to the future 
labors of men, who are ambitious to to distinguished as the 
friends of the human race. 

It remains for me to notice One objection/ which tieitlUr Iht 
moralist nor the patriot V^ill presume to treat with indifference. 
It is said^ that the loVe of Our country is not recommended by 
the authority of Scripture, and that the pasSiOkiS, which it eScites^ 
are directly at variafice with the spirit of Christian charity. Oto 
plain reply to the former part of the objection is, though 
this love is not positively commanded, it is neither expreSidy nor 
virtually forbiddeti.^ It is, moreover^ as we have proved, not 
only included within the doctrine of universal philanthropy, but 
is in fact the only practicable method, by Which we can hope to 
fulfil the benevolent intentions of the Gospel. The history of 
the Jews, who lived under the special government of the Deity, 
affords illustrious instances of this very patriotism, which is con- 
demned ; and the great Author of our religion shed tears of pity 
and anguish, w^ben he contemplated and predicted the approach^ 
ing desolation of Jerusalem. 

The Weight of the second part of the objection is wholly rc^ 
moved by the discrimination, which we have made between real 
and pretended patriotism. We grant, that, from intemperate 
sseal, or misguided views, the lov$ of oCir country has sometimes 
impelled men to the commission Of fiagraint and perhicious etior^ 
tnities ; but has not the same love toen productive of actions 
eminently and permanently favorable to the happiness of indi* 
vidUals, and the safety of communiti^ f ' Hai^ it not lifted its 
avenging arm agarn^ cruelty and ittipiety ? Has it not protected 
our cdasts from« invasion, our hearths from violence, and our 
altars^ firolh profanation ? In the dreadful and protracted ca- 
lamity of war, the meek ahd the helpless may have been op- 

' If ' ' 

* Shaftesbury’s Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humor. Sosme 
Jenyns’s^View of the Internal Evidence of Christianity, p, 4d. 
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pressed, the .wise and the virtuous^ may have been sacrificed ; 
but^ if the heart of man were utterly callous to the feelings of 
genuine patriotism, there would have been no safegu^d for civil 
liberty, no vestige of social union# W scope for thc^e arduoua 
and exalted duties, which are prompted by benevolence and 
enjoined by religion : our tribunals would be thrown down, our 
temples would be forsaken, and in the sequestered village, and 
in the crowded city, the awe^t voice pf peace would be heard 
no more. 

Patriotism then, inspired by nature and authorised by reason, 
is thus hallowed by the sauctioB of Christianity. The present 
situation of Europe, however, will of itself be sufficient to furnish 
yre.ctical conviction, that the existence of the sentiment is in- 
coixupatible with a state of national subjugation. In the real, or 
even in the apprehended privation of indi^Ddencc, the glory of 
a country, or ,the welbbeing of its inhabitants, must be equally 
delusive and visionary. Commerce and the elegant arts would 
be neglected, nor r^ould we expect either opportunities or 
incentives for the calni pursuits of science and philosophy ; 
the mind, by continual irritation, would grow insensible to 
every charm of domestic virtue, or, by debasement, would be 
unfitted for every manly enterprise. Such a state, in short, is 
absolutely hostile to the diffusion, if not to the attainment^ of 
that moral and intellectms|.| improvement among individuals, 
which facilitates and ensures the general amelioration of society. 
Political freedom, therefore, should be the aim both of the 
philanthropist and of the patriot; nor even can the Christian 
indulge an hope, that those mild and benevolent virtues, which 
peculiarly characterise his religion, and which. are so admii^ably 
calculated to bless the hupian species, should ever reach then: 
full perfection in any country, whith is subjected to the dictates 
of tyranny, or where the free energies of action are overawed by 
the dread of arbitrary force, or controlled by the encroaching 
influence bf some powerful neighbour. 

PARR BURNEY, A. B, 

MeETON CoLtiPCE, 
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An attempt to emend n passage in CatuUm. 

Cakm; Ftaviam. 

Flavi, delicias tuas Catullo, 

Hi sint illepidas atque inelegantes, 

Vitles dicere, nec tacere posses. 

Verum nescio quidfebriculosi 

Scorti diligis : hoe pudet fateri. 6 

^iam, te non viduas jacere noctes 

Nequidquahi taciturn cubiie clamat, 

Sertis ac Syrio fragrans olivo, 

Pulvinnsque peraeque et htc et illic 

Attritus, tremulique quassa lecti 30 

Argutatio inambuiatioque* 

Nam, ni ista prasvalet nihil tacere, 

Cur non tarn latera effututa pandani, 

Nec tu quid facias ineptiariim. 

Quare, quicquid habe%j^pni malique, ]5 

Die nobis. Volo te ac tuos amores 
Ad coelum lepi^o vpcare versu. 

Thus is this poem found in the Mss. of Muretus, Statius, 
Scaiiger and' Vossius, wjth this exception ; that, ver. 12., Stut. 
for ni has in; Muretus for tacete, taceres, — -Ver. 13. Stat. has 
et J’utura panda, and Voss, pandas. '"Of this passage no sense 
can be made as it stands* l^un^rous as the attempts have been 
to <^rrect or explain it, no emendation, as yet, appears suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. In Doering^s edit, it stands thus, 

Nam pa! prsevalptlsta nil tacere. 

Cur nunc tani latera exfututa pandas^ 

Ni tu quid facias ineptiarum? 

Murftus and Statius first attempted to alter it : the former pro- 
posed nf&kiug two Terses of the three ; thus^ 

, Nani cujT tant latent exfututa pandas, 

Ni tu quid, &c. ' * 

and the latter, despairlhg ijf beti^^able to disCoYer the genuine 
language of Catullus, corrected it in this manner ; 
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Nam, m eat vokm nihil taceres, 

Cut nnne tiim lij^efa exfntu^pandaa 
Ni ii fiiditi k^tikrumV . 

Shordy after Scaliger correctedit tbns in his first edition, 

Nam, ni stupra, valet nihil tacere 
Curvantem latera exfututa panda, 

Noctu quid facias ineptiaruni. 

But in his third, and last, edition it stands thus, 

Nam, ni stupra, valet nihil tacere, 

<Cur? non tarn latera exfututa paudanti) 

Nec tu quid facias in^ptiarum* 

The emendation of Vossiut^is still closer ta die characters of 
the Mss. # 

Nam ni istapte, valet nihd tacere, 

Cui non jam latera exfututa paodant 
Noctu quid facias ineptianini i 

and this Vulpius has adopted. But the is never 

added except to ablatives. None of alt these are any thing to 
the purpose. Naiii iti the first instancd is wrong; and if it 
were not, the whole ' might be set to rights by a very trifling 
alteration, ^ 

Nam mi stupnmiet nihil tacere. 

Cur non tarn Intera effututa pandatn, 

Nec tu quid facks inepdarum ? 

jPor it is in tain to conceal your amours from me. Why 
should 1 not dekant on your emaciated fraifie^ and on all your 
ridiculous foolery ? 

Here the only deviation from the M^ss. is in the words rrd 
stupra, which is closer to the characters of the original than that 
of Scaliger, who first conjectured stupra, Nec for et, after non, 
is frequent enough. 

Of die three following attempts whidh 1 made at different 
times, the latter seems preferable : 

Num vis ipse loqui, at nihil tacere ? 

Cur non i cum latera elftitata patidtinl 
Noctu quid, &c. • 

Ipse in opposition to cUbUe, to puMnUs perigee, to yuassa 
iectu, S$e, — and, • 

Nomen fare I vajet nihil tacefe ! 
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Niim mi ^Sm I vabi mfail tac^re ! 

Cui non tm lator^ effututa pandaiit 
\ Noctu quid, &c. 

Horace, Ode [. 27, may throve some light on this subject. 

D.B.H. 

Bracondahy Norwich. 


P. S. In reply to J. W. of Liverpool^ on my proposed 
emendation of the passage ^in Livy, 1 beg leave to remark, 
that cum and turn are so nearly^, ^ alike in ancient Mss. that 
sometimes they cannot be distirigui^ed ; n, u and Vy are also 
similar; iandj, are always alike; andzn, m, vi, m and m, are 
written alike; and this I have learned from seven years expe- 
rience in deciphering the most obliterate parchments. 1 only 
refer him to Heinsius on Ovid, Met. viii. 703. and xv. 703. — 
Inveteratum scribendi vitium mihi videtur, cum litt. c et ^ in 
codd., roinusculis literis exaratis, tanta sit similitudo, ut oculis 
vix possint discern!.^* Bach's Tibullus, p. 21. He objects 
to the omission of cum before the verb obsiderentur, I 


refer him to Sallust, B. C. cap. 7. 18. and 20. I need not 
remind him that he differs from Mr. John Walker, late of Trin. 
Col. Dublin, whose note on the passage in question runs thus, 
Vel transponend® sunt voces hoc modo, cum peregrinis, 
vel dicendum has voces cum L. IL exercitu esse glossema libra- 
riorum.” But [ will trapDslate the passage. Then the Romans, 
driven back into their camp, should have been besieged a second 
time, devoid of hope, and inferior inf^strength to the enemy, and 
perilous had been, See. — Suk jpined with peregrinis copiis, he 
says, is nugatory and unworthy of the historian : is it nugatory 
and unworthy of the historian in the preceding chap, but two, 
cum in fines suos, 8cc. ?” We find suus frequently used by 
the best writers, where it might, as far as we know», be better 
omitted. See Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. speaking of Lucretius and 
Catullus ; and again lib. it. cap. 120. I shall only observe, 
notwithstanding what J. W. says in the last Number, that, teste 
se ipso, Oublinii, 1797. the passage is corrupt in all the present 
e^OToft^ivy.. 

D.B.ll 
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AN INQUIRY 

into the Symholicdl Language of Ancwit frt and 
My^thology^ 

By R. P. knight. 


Paht W .^[Continued from No. XLFILp. 49.] 

85. While the temples of the Hindoos possessed tlieir esta- 
blishments, most of them had bauds of oonseGrated prostitutes, 
called the Women of the Idol," selected in their infancy by the 
Bramins for the beauty of their persons, and trained up with 
every elegant accomplishment that could render them attractive, 
and ensure success in the profession ; which they exercised at 
once for tlie pleasure and profit of the priesthood. They \vere 
never allowed to desert the temple; and the offspring of their 
promiscuous embraces were, if males, consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the Deity in the ceremonies of^ his worship ; and, if 
females, educated in the profession of their mothers.* 

8(). Night being the appropriate season for these mysteries, 
and being also supposed to have some genial and nutritive in- 
lUicnce in itself/ was personified, as the source of all things, 
the passive protluctive principle of the universe, ^ which the 
iEgyplians called by a name, that signified Nights Hesiod 
says, that the nights belong to the blessed gods ; as it is then 
that dreams descend from Heaven f6 forewarn and instruct 


* Maurice Antiq. Ind. vol. i. pt., 1. p;^41. 

A devout Mohammedan, who in the kth. century travelled through India, 
solemnly thanka the Almighty that lie and his nation were delivered from the 
errors of infidelity, and unstained by the horrible enormities of so criminal a system 
of superstition. 

The devout Bramln might, perhaps, have olTercd up mote acceptable thanks, 
that he and his nation were free from the errors of a sanguinary fanaticism, and 
unstained by the more horrible eporraitics of massacre, pillage, and persecution ; 
which had been consecrated by the religion of Mohammed j and tvhich every where 
attended the progress of his followers, spreading slavery, misery, darhness, and 
desolation, over tlie finest regions of the^arth ; of which the then happy Indians 
soon after felt the dire eftects : — ctfects, which, whether considered as moral, reli- 
gious, or political evils, are of a magni^ide and atrocityT which" make all the 
licentious abuses of luxury, veiled by Wypocrisy, appear trifiing Indeed ! 

* Diodor, Sic, I. i, c. vii. • 

3 yfV€(Tis vavTuv fju kui Kvwpiu KaK((rwfi€v, Orph. Hymn. ii. 2» 

^ A6vp or A0wp, called Atliorh stil||^ the Coptic. Jablonski Panth* i£gypt* 
lib. i. c. 1. s. 7. 
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men.* Hence night is ealied gaod^ or beuevolent, by 

the ancient poeU; and to perform -any nnseemly act or gesture 
in the fac^of night, as well a» in the face of the sun, was ac- 
counted a heinous oiFencetf This may 8eeni> indeed, a contra- 
diction to their practice : but it must be remembered that a free 
communication, between the sexes was never reckoned criminal 
by the ancients, unless when injurious to the peace or pride of 
families ; and as to the foul and unnatural debaucheries imputed 
to the Bacchansdian societies suppressed by the Romans, they 
were either mere calumnies, or abuses introduced by private 
persons, and never countenanced by public authority in any 
part of the world. Had the Cliristian societies sunk under 
the first storms of persecution, posterity might have believed 
them guilty of similar crimes; of which they were equally 
accused by witnesses as numerous.^ We do, indeed, some- 
times find indications of unnatural lusts in ancient sculptures : 
but they w'ere undoubtedly the works of private caprice ; 
or similar compositions would have been found upon coins ; 
which they never are, except upon the Spinthrke of Tibe- 
rius, which were merely tickets of admission to the scenes 
of his private amusement. Such preposterous appetites, though 
but too observable in ail the later ages of Greece, appear to 
have been wholly unknown to the simplicity of the early times ; 
they never being once noticed either in the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
or the genuine poem of Hesiod ; for as to the lines in the for- 
mer poem alluding to the rape of Ganymede, they are manifestly 
spurious.^ 

87. The Greeks personified night under the title of AHTSly 
or Latona, and BATBft ; the one signifying oblivion, and the 
oilier sleep, or quietude; 5 % both of which were meant to ex- 
press the unmoved tranquillity prevailing through the infinite 
variety of unknown darkness, that preceded the Creation, or 
first emanation of light. Hence she was said to have been the 
first wife of Jupiter,^ the mother of Apollo and Diana, or the 
Sun and Moon, and the nurse of the Earth and the stars.^ The 


* Mojcapwy Toi vbKTfs €aaiv. Hedod. Efxy, 730. 

* Hesiod. Ep 7 . 727. 3 i jy. Hist. 1. xxxix, c. 9. &c. Mosheiro, &c. 

^ 11. E. 205, &c. T. 230, &t. * 

* Nwf ^ Ayp’Uy ns owa twv €is imvov rpfvofiiyuv* 

Plntarch.t apijd Euseb. Praep. Evang. Kb. iii. c. 1. 
^au|3^ Kotfuf€i. KaBtvBtiv, Hesych. It is the same word as tavny. in 

a diOerent dialect. ^ 

Odys#. a'. 679. " 

^ BAYBA' riBiivij Arifiifrpos, Hesyeb. # 

A jw«A«tvo atjTpvv rpoipf, Euripid. Electra, 
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Egyptians differed^a little feom and sepposed her 

to be the nuiw and grandmother of Hbrus and Bubastisi their 
Apollo and Diana in which they agreed more^xactly with 
the ancient naturalists^ who held that heat was nourished hy 
the humidity of night/ Her symbol was the Mygali, or Mus 
Araneus^ anciently supposed ^ to be blind but she is usually 
represented^ upon, the monumeuta of aucient art, under the 
form of a large and comely, woman^ with a veil upon her head.^ 
This veil, in painting, was always. black;. and in gems, the 
artists generally avail themselves of a darkrcolored vein in the 
stone to express it; it being, tha same, as that which was usually 
thrown over the symbol of the. generative attribute, to signify 
the nutritive power of Night, fostering the productive power of 
the pervading Spirit ; whence Priapus is called, by the poets, 
black-cloaked/ The veil is often stellated, or marked with 
asterisks,^ and is occasionally given to all the personifications 
of the generative attribute, whether male or female ; ^ and like- 
wise to portraits of persons consecrated, or represented in a 
sacred or sacerdotal character, wbicb> in such cases^ it invari* 
ably signifies.® ^ 

88. The Egyptian Horus iso said to liave been the son of 
Osiris and Isis, and to have been born while^ both his parents 
>vere in the womb of their mother Rhea ;? a fable which means 
no more than that the active and passive powers of production 
joiiled ill the. general concretion of |ubstance, and caused the 
separation or delivery of the elements from each other : for the 
name Apollo is evidently a title derived from a Greek verb, 


* Herodot. lib. ii. 156. ^ 

^ Omnium autem, physicorum assertlone constat calprem humore nuUlri. Ma- 
crob. Sat. i. c. 23. 

^ Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. iv. q^. v. p. 670. Anton. LibeTal|^Fab. xxviii. 

^ See medals of the Brettii^ Siciliots, King Pyrrhus, &c. 

The animal symbol rarely occurs ; but upon a beautifully-engraved gem, belong- 
ing to R. P. Knight, is the head of a ]^ar, thesyniborof Mars the destroyer, 
joined to the he^ of a Ram, tlie symbpl of Bacchus or Ammon the generator ; 
upon which repose a Dog, the symbol of Mercun , or presiding Mind ; and upon 
the back of the dog is the symbol of tAtona, or Nifpit, . 

^ II/Mtjtrou Mosch. Epitaph. Bioxf. 2T1 • 

6 See medals of Syracuse. • 

7 See heads of Venus on the gold cofns of Tareptuip, silver of Corinth— of 
Bacchus on those of Lampsacus, &c. 

B See medals of Julius Cffisar, Llvia, Queens of Syita and Egypt, bust of 
Marcus Aurelius in tbe Townley collection, &c. 

9 *H fxey yap, vri tup 0t(iiy €P yoffrpi n^s ‘Peat ovrar, laiCot tcai OtripiBot ywo- 
fAtvn 7 €V€,(rir AvoWc^vos, &c. rlutarcb. de Is. et Osir. p. 873. We only quotp 
Plutarch’s facts, his explanations and etymologies being ofteoer. fro.m th^ Swool of 
Plato, than from.ancient Egypt. 
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signif3,'ing to deliver from;^ tnd it is probable that Horus 
(or whatever was the Egyptian name of this deity) had a similar 
meaning, iCvbeing manifestly intended to signify a personified 
mode of action of Osiris;' in the same manner as Liber, the 
corresponding title in the Latin tongue, signified a personified 
mode of action of the generator Bacchus^’ His , statue at 
Coptos had the symbol of the generative attribute in his hand, 
said to be taken from Typhon, the destroying power and 
there are small statues of him now extant, holding the circle 
and cross, which seems to have been the symbol meant. Typhoii 
is said to have struck out and swallowed one of his eyes 
whence the itinerant priests and priestesses of the Egyptian reli* 
gion, under the Roman emperors, always appeared \vith this 
deformity : ^ but the meaning of the fable cannot now be ascer- 
tained, any more than that of the single lock of hair, worn on 
the right side of the head, both by Horns and his priests. 

89* According to Manethos, the A^gyptians called the load- 
stone, the bone of Osiris : 7 by which it should seem that he 
represented the attractive principle ; which is by no means in^ 
compatible with his character of separator and deliverer of the 
elements ; for this separation w^as supposed to be produced by 
attraction. The Sun, according to the ancient system, learnt 
by Pythagoras from the Orphic, and other mystic traditions, 
being placed in the centre of the universe, with the planets 
moving round, ^ was, by it^ attractive force, the cause of all union 


' AiroKvUf anciently written AITOATFO. 

■ ^ EffTt 8* olros (*npos) 6 Tripiyelos Ko&fios, oirre (pBopas airaWarroix^Pos irapra- 
TTatTiv, ovT€ yeveffeas, Plutarch, de Is. et O^ir. p. 371. 

Plutarch, in this explanation, has oftly mistaken the effect for the cause. 

3 The Latin adjective liber conics from the Greek verb ATFU ; by a well-known 
variation of dialect, fioin the Y to the I, and from tlie F to the B. 

^ Eu KoTTTep ro^ayaA/ua rov *llpou ev iT€p(f Tvtpwvos aiBoia Karex^t. Plu- 
tarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 470. 

^ Kcu Aeyovtriy &ri rov '"Clpov vvp fjL^p pup 5’ e^fAwp tearemep d Tu<pm top 

oef^BaAfiOv, Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

® Lu&ca sacerdos, Juv, A bronze head of an Agyrtes, with this deformity, 
belongs to H. P. Knight, 

* Ert rrjp (nBr^pirip AiBqv otrrwv *{lpov, (KaAovci) — &s ioropet Map€0o^. Plutarch, 
de Is. et p. 37o. 

^ Epaprtas oi nepi ttjp IroXiai', KaAo^iu^poi 8e Uvdayopeioi, Aey ovtrip* cm yap rov 
(iiccrov rrvp eipat (patrif rrfp 8c yr}v h rtap aurptov owrav kuk\<p <^cpop.cpr\v vepi ro ficCop, 
puKTo^ rje KCU rjfACpw Aristot. dc Coel. lib. 11. c. 13. 

The author of die trifling book on tbeTencts of the Philosophers, falsely attribu- 
t'id to Plutarch^ understand^ the central fir^, round which the Earth and planets 
^vcrc supposed to mpve^ not to be the Sun j in which he has been followed by 
Adam Snitth and others : but Aristotle clearly understands it to be the Sun^ or he 
could not suppose it to be the cause of day and night; neither could the Pythago- 
reans have been so ignorant as to attribute that cause to any other fire. This system 
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and harmony in the >vhole, and, by the emanation of its beams, 
the cause of all motlolt and activity in the parts» This system, 
so remote from all that is taught by common sense and observa- 
tion, but now 80 fully proved to be true, was taught secretly 
by Pythagoras ; who was rather the foiuider of a religious order 
for the purposes of ambition, than of a philosophical sect for 
the extension of science. After a premature discovery had 
caused the ruin of him and his society, Philolaiis, one of bis 
disciples, published this part of his doctrines, and Aristarchus 
of Samos openly attempted to prove the truth of it;* for which 
he was censured by Cleanthes, as being guilty of impiety but 
speculative theories were never thought impious by the Greeks, 
unless they tended to reveal the mystic doctrines, or disprove 
the existence of a Deity. That of Aristarchus could not have 
been of the latter class, and therefore must have been of 
the former ; though his accuser could not specify it without 
participating in the imputed criminality. The crimes of Socra- 
tes and Diagoras appear to have been, as before observed, of 
the same kind : whence Aristophanes represents them attribu- 
ting the order and variety of the universe to circular' motion, 
called JINOX; and then humorously introduces Strepsiades 
mistaking this Dinos for a new god, who had expelled Jupiter.* 
Among the symbols carried in the mystic processions was a 
wheel which is also represented on coins, ^ probably to signify 
the same meaning as was expressed by this word. 

90. The great system to which it alluded was, however, 
rather believed than known ; it having been derived from ancient 
tradition, and not discovered by study and observation. It was 
therefore supported by no proof; nor had it, any other credit 
than what it derived from the mystic veneration paid to a vague 
notion, in some degree connected^ with religion, but still not 
sufficiently so to become an article of faith, even in the lax and 


is alluclecl to in an Orjiliic Fragment : To aTreipeciov Kara kvk\ou Arpvreos 
^!o. xxxiii. c(l. Gesner; and by Galen : *HpaK\(iB7j5 Ss Kai ol Ilv6ayopfioi heaerroy 
roiv atTrepup KoergLov fivat I'OjUifovo’i, yjiv irop€Xo»'Ta Kai aidepa rtp aireip^f aept. 
ravra $€ ra Soyfiara cv tviots Op^ueoif ^€p€(rOat Aryom. Hist. Phil. c. xiii. 

' JJiitens, D^'convertes attribudes aux Modemes ; and auUiorities theie cited. 

^ Pliilarch. de Fac. in orbe Lune, p. 922-3. The words of PliitarcN are here 
decisive of the sense of those of Arlstoth; above cited. Aptffrapxop q>€To Sftv 
KXcavOris rov ^Zapnov cMfejSfias irpoHoJ^fiffBai rovs 'EAATjvaj, &s Kipowra roii Koffi^ov 
ry)v kcrriav^ An tpaiyofitya «ra>f€iv avTip c'^eiparo, fitveiv rovovpayov wjrorj^«/U€»'os, 
€^€\irr€<TOat Se Kara Ao^ov icvkAov HjP yrjyj hp-a km wept rov aArijr a^ova Aikov- 

p^VT\V, • 

3 Nub. 826. 4 Epiphan. p. 1092. 

* Sec medals of Phliasus, Cyreue, Lucerla, Vctulonia, &c. 
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comprehen^ve cr«ed of Polytheism. Common observation might 
have produced the idea of a ceniiraFcau^e of diotioti in the universe, 
and of a ctfcutar distribution of its parts ; trhich might have led 
some more uciite and discerning minds to imagine a solar system, 
without their haying been led to it by any accurate or regular 
progress of discovery ; and this we conceive to be a more easy 
and naturd way of accounting for it, than supposing it to be a 
wreck or fragment of tnore universal science that had once 
existed among some lost and unknown people.' 

91. Of this central cause, and Circular distribution, the pri- 
mitive temples, of which we almost every where find vestiges, 
appear to have been emblems : for they universally consist of 
circles of rude stones ; in the centre of which seems to have 
been the symbol of the Deity. Such were the pyraetheia of the 
Persians,' the Celtic temples of the North, and the most ancient 
recorded of the Greeks ; one of which, built by Adrastus, a 
generation before the Trojan war, remained at Sicyon in the 
time of Pausanias.^ It seems that most of the places of wor- 
ship known in the [lomeric times were of this kind ; for though 
temples and even statues are mentioned in Troy, the places of 
worship of the Greoks cbnsisted generally of an area and altar 
only.** 

92. The Persians, who were the primitists, or puritans of 
Heathenism, thought it impious or foolish to employ any more 
complicated structures in the service of the Deity whence 
they destroyed, with unrelenting bigotry, the magnificent tem- 
ples of Egypt and Greece.^ Their places of worship were 
circles of stones, in the centre of which they kindled the sacred 
fire, the only symbol of their .god : for they abhorred statues, as 
well as temples and altars *,7 thinking it unworthy of the majesty 
of the Deity to be represtinted by any definite form, or to be 
circumscribed in any determinate space. The universe was his 
temple, and the all-pervading element of fire his only represen- 
tative ; whence their most solemn act of devotion was, kindling 
an immense fire on the top of a high mountain, and offering up, 
in it, i^uaotities of wune, honey, on, and all kinds of perfumes ; 
as Mithradates did, with great expense and magnificence, ac- 
cording to the rites of his Persian ancestors, when about to 


* Sc^ Flist. de PAstronomie Ancienne. 

^ PausftA. ifb. tU. c. xxii and lib. U. 

3 Ibid^p. 747* ^ TtfjL€V05 Kai ^ Herodot. lib. i. 131. 

^ lb. 7 Strabo, lib# xv. p. 1064, dec. 
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engage in his second war with the Romans ; the event of which 
was to make him lord of all^ or of nothing/ 

93. These oflFerings were made to tlie.all-pervadiiig Spirit of 
the universe, (which Herodotus calls by the Gryk name of 
Jupiter), and to his subordinate emanations, diffused through 
the Sun and Moon, and the terrestrial elements, fire, air, earth, 
and w'ater. They afterwards learned of the Syrians to W'orship 
their Astart^, or celestial Venus ^d by degrees adopted 
other superstitions from the Phcenicians and other neighbouring 
nations ; who probably furnished them with the symbolical 
figures observable in the ruins of Pcrsepolis, and the devices 
of their coins. We must not, however, as Hyde and Anquetil 
have done, confound the Persians of the first with those of the 
second dynasty, that succeeded the Parthipns ; nor place any 
reliance upon the pretended Zendavesta, which the latter pro- 
duced as the work of Zoroaster ; but which is in reality nothing 
more than the ritual of the modern Guebers or Parsees* That 
it should have imposed upon Mr. Gibbon, is astonishing; as 
it is manifestly a compilation of no earlier date than the eighth 
or ninth century of Christianity, and probably much later. 

94. The Greeks seem originally to have performed their acts 
of devotion to the aetherial Spirit upon 1iigh mountains; from 
which new titles, and consequently new personifications, were 
derived ; such as those of Olympian, Dodonsean, Idasan, and 
Casian Jupiter.* They were also long without statues which 
were always considered, by the learned among them, as mere 
symbols, or the invention of human error to console human 
weakness.^ Numa, who was deeply skilled in mystic lore, 
forbade the Romans to represent the gods undei; any forms 
either of men or beasts and they adhered to his instructions 
during the first bundled and seventy years of the republic :7 nor 
had the Germans, even in the age of Tacitus, renounced their 
primitive prejudices, or adopted any of the refinements of their 
neighbours on this subject. 

■■■■ ■■■— M ( ■ fl1.l il ■ 


’ Appian. fie Bello Mitbrad* p* 361* ^ Herodot. 1. i. 131. 

3 See IMaxim. Tyr. Dissert, viii.' ^ Pausan. lll>* viii. c. xxii. atid lib. ix. 

5 QvTfToi 3c iroXXoc Koptuf, irKamfiwn* 

*ldpv<rafJiM(TBa, ir^fMTtav irapatln/x*!^ * 

OccMf 0rjfaktJLar‘ cic MBttv tc-icm {uAaw. 

Sophocl. apud Justin. Martyr. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 10. 
There is another line, but it is .a^sclioUon on the preceding one. Sese Toup. 
Emend, in Suid. vol. ii. p. 520* The whole may possibly be the production of an 
Alexandrine Jew. * 

^ Plutarch* in Numa. 7 \'%rro apud Augustin, dc Civ. Dei. lib« iv. c« vi. 
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95. In some instances, the circular area above mentioned is 
inclosed in a square one ; and we are told that a square stone 
was the primitive symbol of several deities, more especially of 
the celestial Venus, or passive j)rodtictive power, both among 
the ancient Greeks and ancient i^rabians.^ Upon most of the 
vei7 early Greek coins, too, we find an inverse or indented 
square, sometimes divided into four, and sometimes into a greater 
number of compartment; and latterly, with merely the symbol 
of the Deity forming tne device, in the centre. Antiquaries 
have supposed this incuse to be merely the impression of soine-^ 
thing put under the coin to make it receive the stroke of the 
die more steadily : ^ but in all that we have seen of this kind, 
amounting to some hundreds, the coin has been driven into the 
die, and not struck with it, and the incuse impression been 
made either before or after the other, the edges of it being 
always beaten in or out. Similar impressions also occur on 
some of the little Egyptian amulets of paste, found in mummies, 
which were never struck, or marked with any impression on the 
reverse. 

96. In these square areas, upon different coins almost every 
different symbol of thq^ Deity is to be found ; whence, probably, 
the goddess, represented by this form, acquired the' singular 
titles of the Place of the Gods,^ and the mundane House 
of Horus.+ These titles are both Egyptian: but the latter is 
signing very clearly upon Greek coins, by an asterisk placed 
in the centre of an incuse square for the asterisk being com- 
posed of obelisks, or rays diverging from a globe or common 
centre, was the natural representation of the Sun ; and pre- 


* Maxim. Tyr. Dissert, xxxviii, Cllfm. Alex. Proticpt. 

*'E.(Trr)Katn Se ^yyvrara rov aya\(jLa.Tos rerpaytayoi \iOoi rpiOKOvra iJ,a,\icfTa aptOfUfU' 
rovrOMS Vt^owriv ol ^a^is ^Ktmxrfp Seou rivos ovofxa €’jri\€7ovT€S’ tu 5e eri iraAaiorcpa 
wot rois vaffip ^EWrjal rip-as Biwp avri a 70 A/taTwy ctxot' apyoi \iBoi, Pau^an. in 
Achaic. c. xxii. s. 3. 

Tavrrjg (rijs A<l>podiT7]s) yap (rxvi^f^ rerpaycevop Kara ravra Kai rbis ^Epfiiais'- 
rb 8c tTTiypafipLa (rqfJLCUvei rrjp Ovpaviav AtppoBirrjp tup KaXovjxspup Motpwu upat 
vpfiT^vTaT7)p. Pausaii. in Alt. c. xix. s. 2. 

* Abb6 Barthelemi M^moires de TAcad^mie des Inscr. t. xxiv. p. 30. D’Ancar- 
ville Recherches su| les Arts, lib. i, c. iv, p. 412. 

3 Aio tfat TT\v Jivpiap ArapyaTTjv roirop Btwu tcaAovciPf xat tyip Iffiv ol Aiyvnriui, 
&5 ttoAAww 0€up idioTTiras rrtpifxovo'as, • Simplic. in Aristot, lib. iv. Auscult. Phy^. 
p. 150. ed. Aid. Ilrnce Plutarch says that Osiris was the beginning, Isis the 
receptacle, and Orus tJie completion. Dc Is. et Osir. p. 374. 

*H 8* Ifftx, €ffriP Sre Kai MovB, ndt tfoKip ABvpij /cat MtSvrp irpoffayoptvovffL'^ 
"Hrifxaipovffi 8# Ty vpwrtp Tfo opopLarup fj^rirepa, rq) 5« $fvr€pep oikop *{lpov KoorpLiop^ 
Plutarch, ibid. , 

5 See small brass coins of Syracuse, which are very common. 
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cisely the s&me as the radiated head of Apollo, except that^ in 
the latter, the globe or centre was humanised. Upon the 
ancient medals of Corinth and Cnossus, the square is a little 
varied^ by having the angles drawn out and inverted*; ^ particu- 
larly upon those of the latter city, which show i progressive 
variation of this form from a few simple lines, which, becom- 
ing more complicated and inverted, produce at length the 
celebrated Labyrinth * which Daedalus is said by the mytholo- 
gists to have built for Minos, as a prison to confine a monster 
begotten upon his wife Pasiphae, by a bull, and therefore called 
the Minotaur. Pasiphae is said to have been the daughter of 
the Sun; and her name, signifying all-splendid, is evidently an 
ancient epithet of that luminary. The bull is said to have been 
sent by Neptune, or the Sea;> and the title which distinguished 
the offspring is, in an ancient inscription, applied to Attis, the 
Phrygian Bacchus : ^ whence the meaning of the whole allegory 
distinctly appears ; the Minotaur being only the ancient symbol 
of the bull, partly humanised ; to whom Minos may have sacri- 
ficed his tributary slaves, or, more probably, employed them in 
the service of the Deity. 

97* In the centre of one of the more simple and primitive 
labyrinths on the Grecian coins above ‘cited, is the head of a 
bull and in others of a more recent style, the more complicated 
labyrinth is round.^ On some of those of Camarina in Sicily, 
the head of the god, more humanised than the Minotaur, yet 
still with the horns and features of the bull, is represented in the 
centre of an indented scroll,^ which other coins show to have 
been meant to represent the waters, by a transverse section of 
waves.® On the coins, too, of Magnesia upon the Meander, 
the figure of Apollo is represented as leaning upon the tripod, 
and standing upon some crossed a^pd inverted square lines, simi-* 
lar to the primitive form of the labyrinth on the coins of Corinth 
above cited.® These have been supposed ^ signify the river 
Meander : but they more probably signify *c waters in gene- 
ral ; as we find similar crossed and inverted lines upon coins 
struck in Sicily, both Greek and Punic ; and also upon rings 


’ Sec Mus. Hunlerian. ^ Ibid. ^ Apol|fidor. lib. iii. c. i. 

^ AITIDI MINOTAUEO. Gruter. ^ol. i. p. xxviii. No. 0. '• 

^ In tliQ cabinet of R. P. Knight. 

^ In the same* Also in the British Museum. 

7 Mus. Hunter, tab. 14. No. w. • ® Ib? tab. 56. No. iii. 

9 Ib. tab. 35. No. ix. 

' See a specimen of tliem on the reverse of a small coin, I^Ius. Hunter, tab. 6T. 
iNo. V. * 
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and fib'ul 2 e, which are frequently adorned with symbolical devices^ 
meant to serve as amulets or charms* The bull^ however, both 
in its natural form, and humanised in various degrees, so as in 
some instances to leave only the horns of the animal sj'iubol, is 
perpetually ^employed upon coins to signify particular rivers 
or streams; which being all derived from the Bacchus Hyes, as 
the Nile was from Osiris, were all represented under the same 
form.* 

98. It appears, therefore, that the asterisk, bull, or Mino- 
taur, in the centre of the square or labyrinth, equally mean the 
same as the Indian lingam — that is, the male personification of 
the productive attribute placed in the female, or heat acting 
upon humidity. Sometimes the bull is placed between two 
dolphins,^ and sometimes upon a dolphin or other fish ; ^ and in 
other instances the goat or the ram occupy the same situation;^ 
which are all dififerent modes of expressing different modifica- 
tions of the same meanings in symbolical or mystical writing. 
The female personifications frequently occupy the same place : 
ill which case the male personification is always upon the reverse 
of the coin, of which numerous instances occur in those of Syra- 
cuse, Naples, Tarentum, and oth^r'cities. 

99. Ariadne, the fabled wife of Bacchus, is a personage con- 
cerning whom there has been more confusion of history and al- 
legory than concerning almost any other. Neither she, nor 
Bacchus, nor Theseus, appear to have been known to the au- 
thor of ti^ Iliad; the lines concerning them all three being ma- 
nifestly spurious : but in the Odyssey, she is said to have been 
the daughter of Minos, and to have been carried away from 
Crete by Theseus to Athens, where she was killed by Diana — 
that is, died suddeiily, before he enjoyed her.^ Such appears to 
'have been the plain sense of ^he passage, according to its true 

and original reading : but Theseus having become a deified and 
symbolical personage, in a manner hereafter to be explained, 
Ariadne became W likewise ; and was therefore fabled to have 
been deserted by him in the island of Naxus; where Bacchus 


coins of Catania, Selinus, Gela, Sybaris, &c. 

^ See brass coins of Syracuse. 

* On a ^old coin of Eretria in the cabinet of R. P. Knight. Hence the curious 
liynm or mrocation of the women of Elis to Bacchus : — Ex** 5* o^cas 6 tfivos 
(t«i» HXctwi' 'ywaiicajf^) “ EXScu/ Atoywrtf aKioy es vaov ayyoy, ovu xaptTC<ro'ip 
poov TV Bvuv" EiTtt Sts €iraSoM7ii^* “ A|*e ravpe” Plutarch, Qusost. 

GrsBC. ’ * • . 

^ On goM coins of JEgss a^d Clajsomcnse, in the same collection, 
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found and married her; in consequ'etice of She became 

the female J)ersohification of the attribute which he represented ; 
and as such constantly appears in the symbolical monuments of 
art, W'iih all tlm accessary and •characteristic ciiibUms. Some 
pious heathen, too, made a bungling alteration, and still more 
bungling interpolation, in the passage of the Odyssey, to recon- 
cile historical tradition with religious mythology^.' 

100. In many instances, the two personifications are united 
in one ; and Bacchus, w’ho on other occasions is represented as 
a bearded venerable figure,* appears with the limbs, features, 
and character of a beautiful young Woman sometimes distin- 
guished by the sprouting horns of the bull,+ and sometimes 
without any other distinction than the crown or garland of vine 
or ivy.^ Such w'ere the Phrygian Attis, and Syrian Adonis ; 
whose history, hke that Of Bacchus, is disguised by poetical 
and allegorical fable; but who, as usually represented in monu- 
ments of anciertt art, ire androgynous personifications of the 
same attribute,*^ accompanied, in different instances, by differ- 
ent accessary symbols. Considered as the pervading and fertiliz- 
ing spirit of the waters, Bacchus differs from Neptune in being 
a general emanation, instead of a locaL/division, of the pro- 
ductive power ;7 and also in being a personification derived 
from a more refined and philosophical system of religion, 
engrafted upon the old elementary worship, to which Neptune 
belonged. 

101. It is observed by Dionysius the geoglapher, that Bac- 
chus vvas worshipped with peculiar zeal and devotion by the 
ancient inhabitants of some of the smaller British islands 

I ■ ^ 

' Eerxe for c/cra (which is preserved in some Mss. and Scholia), and by adding 
the following line, v. 324 ; a most manifest interpolation. 

* See Silver coins of Naxus, and pU xvi. and xxxix. ofVol. i. of the Select Spe- 
cimens. 3 See coins of CamariDa/ &G. 

* See gold coins 6f Lanipsacos in Mus. Hlinter. and silver of Maronea. 

^ See gold medals of Lampsacus, brass ditto of Rhodes, and pi. 'xxxix. of Vd. i. 
of tlic Select Sp>eciniens. 

® AfKfMTepot yap oi 0€oi (noanSuv kcu Atovvoros) Vtjs 6ypas leai jCvpuu 

BoKovtriu apxns tivai, Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. v. qu. 3. 

TloffetBav Se t(Triv ^ a‘jr€py€urrucri ei' rp Tp icai irept tijv yuv iypov Zwafus^ 
Phumut. de Nat. Deor. c. iv. 

^ ‘Or* 8’ ov pjwov rov oivov AiQVVffov, oAAa kou ireurqr 6ypas <l>vffeu5 
^owrat Kvpiov Kai apxf^ov, apK€i TLi^ap^s fiaprus eivaiy #e. t. A. Plutiirch, de Is. 
et Osir. 

' * A'yx* 8€ vnaia^tav Irepor vopos, wBa ywaiHes 
AvSpuvjivrtirap^BfV c^awav afipirauv 
Opvvp.mt tcAcointi Kara vofioy Upa Bajrx^> 

SreifafAtyai Kitrffoto fi€\ 9 fKpv\\oto xapuf^^oi^, 

Ewvxiai* varayrfs Be MyvBpoos oppvrai i7XV* ^ 

What islands are meant is uncertain ^ but probably the Hebrides or Qrcados, 
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where the women^ crowned with ivy^ celebrated his 
clamorous nocturnal rites upon the shores of the 
Northern Ocean, ill the same manner as the Thraci- 
ans did upon the banks of. the Apsinthus, or the In- 
dians upon those of the Ganges.* In Stukeley’s Itine- 
rary is the ground plan of an ancient Celtic or Scandinavian 
temple, found in Zealand, consisting of a circle of rude stones 
within a square : anil it is probable that many others of these 
circles were originally enclosed in square areas. Stonehenge is 
the most important monument of this kind now extant ; and 
from a passage of Hecataeus, preserved by Diodorus Siculus, 
it seems to have been not wholly unknown to that ancient his- 
torian ; who might have collected some vague accounts of the 
British islands from the Phoenician and Carthaginian merchants, 
who traded there for tin. ‘‘The Hyperborean s,” said he, 
^Mnhabit an island beyond Gaul, in which Apollo 
is worshipped in a circular temple considerable 
for its size and riches.*’ This island can be no other than 
Britain ; in which we know of no traces of any other circular 
temple, which could have'appeared considerable to a Greek or 
Phoenician of that age. That the account should be imperfect 
and obscure is not surprising ; since even the most inquisitive 
and credulous travellers among the Greeks could scarcely obtain 
sufficient information concerning the British islands to satisfy 
them of their existence.* A temple of the same forn) was 
situated upon Mount Zilmissus in 'Phrace, and dedicated to the 
Sun under the title of Bacchus Sebazius;^ and another is men- 
tioned by Apollonius Rhodius, which was dedicated to Mars 
upon an island in the Euxine Sea near the coast of the Amazons.-* 
102, The large' obelisks of stone found in many parts of the 
North, such as those at Rudstoiie and near Boroiighbridge in 
Yorkshire, belonged to the same religion: obelisks, as Pliny 
observes, being sacred to the Sun ; whose rays they signified 
both by their form and iiame.^ They were therefore the em- 


* 'Exaraios icai rives irepoi (paffiVj ev Teu avrivepav rris KeXriKris rorois Kara rov 

riKeavov tivai vrjffov ovk eXarru rrjs SixcAias &irapx€iv Kara rrtv vrjerov 

reji4€vas re AiroAAci;i/os fieya\ovpeTre5, Kai vaov a^io\oyov avaBrifiaai voWois KeKoa-> 
fiT^evov c^%apveiZ'ti rtp ffxnpMri, Piodor. Sic. lib, ii. c. xiii. The whole passage is 
extremely curious. “ 

* 0yTi vnjtxovs oiZaKoffffirepi^as eowraSt w rav b Kacffirepos vutvAoira, Herodot, 

lib, ill. 115. ' ' . 

, * Macrob, Sat. i, c. 18. ♦ Argonaut, lib. ii. 1160. ^ Lib, xxxvi. 1. 14. 

TO (ptfs tern tnintioy* Plutarch. Q. R. 
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t>Iehis of light, the primary and essential emanation of the Deity ; 
whence radiating the head, or surrounding it with a diadem of 
small obelisks, was a mode of consecration or deification, which 
flattery often employed in the portraits both of the Macedonian 
kings and Roman emperors.* The mystagogues and poets ex- 
pressed the same meaning by the epithet -4 TAB JOZ* or ATKAIOS; 
which is occasionally applied to almost every personification of 
the Deity, and more especially to Apollo ; who is likewise cal- 
led ATKHrENETJ^S , or SLSContrmedATKIirENHS;^ which 
mythologists have explained by an absurd fable of his having 
been born in Lycia; whereas it signifies the Author or Ge- 
nerator of Light; being derived from ATKH otherwise 
ATKOS, of w'hich the Latin word LUX is a contraction. 

103. The titles LUCETIUS and DIESPITER applied to 
J upiter are expressive of the same attribute ; the one signifying 
luminous, and the other the Fa ther of Day, wliich the 
Cretans called by the name of the' Supreme G8d.^ In sym- 
bolical writing the same meaning was signified by the appro- 
priate emblems in various countries ; whence the ZETS MEU 
AIXIOX at Sicyon, and the Apollo Carinas at Megara in Attica 
were represented by stones of the above-mentioned form as 
was also the Apollo Agyieus in various places and both 
Apollo and Diana by simple columns pointed at the top ; or, 
as the symbol began to be humanised, with the addition of a 
head, hands, and feet.^ On a Lapland drum the goddess Isa or 
Disa is represented by a pyramid surmounted with the emblem 
so frequently observed in the hands of the iEgyptian deities ; 7 
and the pyramid has likewise been observed among the religious 
symbols of the savages of North America/' ' The most sacred 


* See Plin. Panegyr. s. lii, and the coins of Antiochus IV. and VI. of S^'ria, 
Philip TV. of IMaccdonia, several of the Ptolemies, Augustus, See. 

^ 11. A. 101. Schol. Didym.et Veil. Heraclid. Pant. p. 417. cd. Gale. 

3 Maciob. Sat. i. c. 15. 

^ Ecttz Zeus AprejtuS ovofia^ofienj Uarpe^a (tvv rexf^ Treirotijfieytt 

oi/de/uta* nvpttjutSt ^ 6 Mfi\txios, ^Se kiovi ^ariv fiKaa'p^vri. Pausan. in Cor. c. 9. s. 0. 

Ai6os rap^x^p^^os irupa/ju^os crxVI^^ fJLiyaXrir tovtov AvoWuva ovofia^ovai 
tiapipuy* id. lit Att. c. 44. s. 3. 

® Ayvi€vs de €(Ttl kicov €ts o|u \rjywy, Sy Iffraai irpo ruv Ovgpjy idiov^ Be ^aaiy 
avrovs CLvai AttoAAwj'os* oi Be ^loyuffov ol Be a/u,(poiy, , 

Ayvievs, 6 irpo rwv avKiwv Ovpuv KcavoeiBlis Kuay, lepos AiroAXwuos, Kai avTos Oeos* 
Siiidas in v(,ce A7was. Vide et Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. et Schol. in Eurip. Phcc- 
niss. 634. et Eustatli, in Horn. p. 166. ^ • 

® 'Ort juTj irpoawjtoy axntp rrai iro5fS%t<riv twepen Kaix^^p^s, to Aoittov x^^'^V 
fjTTiy €iKa(rp.evoy ex€t Be em tjj Kefpa\rf icpayos, ^oyxw 'raw To^oi/. 

Pausan. in Lacon. c. 19. s. 2. • 

7 01. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 11. c. v. p. 277. and c. xi. p. 261. 

® Lafitan Mosurs des Sauvages. t, 1. p. 146 and 8. 
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idpl^ toOy.of the^Hindops in Uie gfeat teipple of Jaggcrnaut^ in 
the province of Ocissa^ ,ia a^p):rsMBidalMon&;^^ and the altar in 
the templ^of jMpxicOy iippn wjriicb human victims were sacrificed 
to th^ deit^ of the Sun, w,a3 a pointed pyramid,^ on which the 
unhappy captive, was extended, upon his back> in order. to have 
hjs ne^rt taMn out by the priest,^ 

104. Tjbe spires and pinnacles^ with' whicUour old churches are 
decorated, come from these ancient symbols ; and the wealher^ 
cocksj vvith wihich they are surmounted, though now only em- 
ployed to show tlie direction of,, the wind, were, originally 
emblems of the Sun : for the cock is the. natural herald of the 
day ; and therefore sacred to the fountain of light.^ In the 
symbolical writing of the Chinese, the Sun is still represented 
by a cock in a circle and a modern Parsee would suffer death, 
rather than be guilty of the crime of killing one. It appears 
on many ancient coins, w'ilh some symbol of the passive pro- 
ductive powef on the reverse ; ^ and in other instances it. is uni- 
ted w itli.priapic and othc rpuiblems and devices, signifying differ- 
ent attributes combined.^ 

lOo. The jEg\ptians, among whom the obelisk and pyramid 
were most frequeiUlyemployed, held that there were two oppo- 
site, powers in the world perpetually acting against each other; 
the one. generating uud the other destroying; the former of 
whom they called Osh is, and the latter Typhon. By the con- 
tention, of these tv\o, that mixture of good and evil, of procrea- 
tign and dissolntion, which was thought to constitute the har- 
mony of the world, was supposed to be produced and the 
notion of such a necessary mixture, or reciprocal operation. 


* liaroilton’s Travels in India. . * Acosta’s History of the Indies, p. 382. 

3 'HXiouSe Upov eivai rou opyiOfix.tan ayityui fieWoyros tov ^\tov^ 

Pausaii. lib, y» p. 444^ 

^ Ponr peindre le Soleil, ils (Ics Chinois) mettent un Coq dajis un Cercle. Du 
ItaJde, vol. ii. p. 262. ^ Hyde de Hclig. vet, Persarum. 

^ SSee coins of Hinierai Samothrace, Suessa, &c. ^ Ib. and Sclinus, 

^ OvK ay ytyoiro e<rSAa fcai wafca, 
oAX’ €<rTi ns (TvyKpaaiSj uxrr* ^x^ty naXus. 

£urip. apud Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 

Faia pLtyKTTTi Kai Atos aiBrjp, 

6 fity aydpanrofy xai Otay ytytrap, 

^ S’ iypofioXous orayoyas ronovs • 
irapadf^afieyri ntcrti Byarous, 
tik4‘€i Se fiopay, ^vAa«Tc Bjjpofy'’' 

Xb’pei 6* onffii) ra /uty tK yatas 
tpwr* fis \aiay ra 5* av* aiBfpiou 
fiX^iproyra^ yoyris eis ovpatXoy 
TFoXov ijASf i^aXtv. If. T. A-. 

Ejiisd.in Grolii r\rcrpt. p. 417. 
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xvas, according to Plutarch, of immemprial antiquity, 
derived the. earliest theologistsand legislators, 

not only in traditions and Reports, but aiso*iu myste- 
ries a^nd sacred rites both Greek and Barbarian/ 
Fire was held to he the efficient principle of both ; and, ac« 
cording to some of the later Egyptians, that eetherial tire sup- 
posed to be concentered in the Sun: but Plutarch controverts this 
opinion, and asserts that Typhon, the evil or destroying power, 
was a terrestrial or material tire, essentially different from the 
aetherial; although he, as well as other Greek writers, admits 
him to have been the brother of . Osiris, equally sprung from 
KPONOX and PE/I, or Time and Matter/ In this however, 
as in other instances, he was seduced, partly by his own pre- 
judices, and partly, by the new system of the Egyptian Plato- 
nics ; according to which there was an original evil principle in 
nature, co-eterual with the good, and acting in perpelual oppo- 
sition to it 

106. This opinion owes its origin to a false notion., \\hich we 
are apt to form, of good and evil, by considering them as self- 
existing inherent propertiejs, instead, o? relative moditications 
dependent upon circumstances, causes, and events: but, though 
patronised by very learned and distinguished individuals, it does 
not appear ever to have formed a part of the religious system 
of any people or established sect. I'he beautiful allegory 
of the two casks in the Iliad, makes Jupiter the distributor 
of both good and evil which Hesiod also deduces from the 
same gods./ The statue of Olympian Jupiter at Megara, 
begun by Phidias and Theocosinus, but never finished, the work 
liaviiig been interrupted by the Peloponnesian war, had the 
Seasons and Fates over his head, U show, as Pausanias says, 
that the former were regulated by him, and the latter obedient 
to his will/ In the citadel of Argos was preserved an ancient 
statue of him in wood, said to have belonged to king Priam, 
which had three eyes (as the Scandinavian deity/Flior sometimes 
had, 7 ) to show the triple extent of his power and providence, 


'A(o KM irafirroKaios avrif Kar€iffty tK $to\oyuy km voixoBiruv us vornras km 
<pt\o<r(MpovsSo(afrrjvapxiJv aSeavgrou txovffdtfrriif mirriv Bvirt(a\€iirroy^ 

ovK cv \070is fjifivoVf ovSc CP cf tc T€A.€Taif , cv tc Bvaiais km Bapffapots 

KM 'EXAtio*! ttoAXoicou veptiPfpofJLtvrjVf K, t.^A. do Is. ot Osif. p. 369. 

7CFC(r0ai, avpipuyrtvat, rwirro. a^oAfff^ai, piuu/0riyaff diaKpLOtimi, rwvro. Hippo- 
era t. Aieur. 1. 6. * 

» Ibid. p. 355. Diodor. Sic. lib. i.ep. 13. 3 n. s27. * Ep7. 60. 

5 Feiusan. in Attic, c. 40., ^ 01. Rudbeck. Ailant. p. ii. c. v. p.,5L6* 
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6ver Heaven, Earth, and and, in tlie Orphic hjmns or 

mystic invocations, he is addressed as the giver of life, and the 
destroyer.®'*^ / 

107. The third eye of this ancient statue was in the forehead ; 
and it seems that the Hindoos have a symbolical figure of the 
same kind whence we may venture to infer that the Cyclops, 
concerning whom there are so many inconsistent fables, owed 
their fictihous being to some such enigmatical compositions. 
i\ccording to the ancient theogony attributed to Hesiod, they 
were (he sons of Heaven and Earth, and brothers of Saturn or 
Time signifying, according to the Scholiast, the circular or 
central powers, * the principles of the general motion of the uni- 
verse above noticed. The Cyclops of the Odyssey is a totally 
different personage ; but as he is said to be the son of Mep- 
tunc or the Sea, it is probable that he equally sprang from 
some emblematical figure, or allegorical tale. Whether the 
poet meant him to be a giant of a one-eyed race, or to have lost 
his other eye by accident, is uncertain ; but the former is most 
probable, or he would have told what the accident was* — In an 
ancient piece of sculpture, however, found in Sicily,^ the artist 
has supposed the latter, as have also some learned moderns.^ 

108. The iEgyptians represented Typhon by the Hippopo- 
tamos, the most fierce and savage animal known to them; and, 
upon his back they put a hawk fighting vydth a serpent, to signi- 
fy the direction of his power ; for the hawk was the emblem ot 
power, ^ as the serpent was of life ; whence it was employed as 
the symbol of Osiris, as well as of Typhon.* Among the 
Greeks it was sacred to Apollo but we do not recollect lo 
have seen it on any monuments of their art, though other birds 
of prey, such as the eagle *and corraoraut, frequently ♦ccur.“" 


' Zeus ^oavoVf hvo fitP, ^ V€(pvK€v, rpirov Se em rov fitratrov’ 

Toxnov Toy Aia Xlpiafity <pa(Tiv eivai rto AaodafAauros varpipov, Pansan. Cor. c. 
21. s. 5. ^ Hymn. Ixxii. ed. Gesner. 3 Asiatic liesearches, vol. i. p. 248. 

^ V. 139, &c. 

^ }^yK\wTtusras eyKVKXiovsSvvafJLeis* Schol. vet, in vers. 139. 

The two lines 1^1-5 in the text, containing tlie etymology of the name, appear 
to bespmiotisj the licentious extended form Icis being incompatible with the lan- 
guage oflJie old poets. , 

s Sog^lduel Voyage en Sicilc, pi. cxxxvii., et Damm. Lex. 

Tvtpmos aytHKpLa 9ttftyvavo’i hnroy morapuoy oh 
Upet^ 9^1 naxoi*«vos* rtp ixty Itnrq) rov T^jtpuva d^ikvwreSf rip Se UpaKt Zwafiiv kui 
Plutarch, dels. e^Osir. p. 371. fol. 

^ Tpatpopri Kttt tcpoKi rov O^ov rovrov (Oiri^iv) ^oAX^/cir. Ibid. 

® Arlstoph. OpViB, v. 514. ^ 

9 The latter on the coins of Agrigentum, as tire symbol of Hercules: the former, 
as tbc'symbul of Jupiter, is the most common of all devices. 
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The eagle is sometimes represented fighting with a serpent^ and 
sometimes destroying a hare;* Mfhich^ being the most prolific of 
all quadrupeds, was probably tfie emblem of fertility* In these 
compositioiis the eagle must have represented the destroying 
attribute : but^ when alone, it probably meant the same as the 
^Egyptian hawk : whence it was the usual symbol of the 6U< 
preme Godwin whom the Greeks united the three great attributes 
of creation, preservation, and destruction. The ancient Scan- 
. dinavians placed it upon the head of their god Thor, as they did 
the bull upon his breast,^ to signify the same union of attributes ; 
which we sometimes find in subordinate personifications among 
the Greeks, On the ancient Phoenician coins above cited, an 
eagle perches on the sceptre, and the head of a bull projects 
from the chair of a sitting figure of Jupiter, similar in all re- 
spects to that on the coins of the Macedonian kings, supposed to 
be copied from the statue by Phidias at Olympia, the composi- 
tion of which appears to be of earlier date. 


ON THE 

ORIGIN, PROGRESS, PREVALENCE, AND 
DECLINE OF IDOLATRY. 


BY THE REV. G. TOWNSEND. 


Part VI. — [Continued from No. XLfll. p. 10.] 

Section X . — Origin ofTsabaism. 

Prom considering the state of mankind in the earlier post- 
diluvian ages, and the origin and meaning of the emblems uni- 
versally adopted among them, we are M to the very inter- 
esting questions, of the Origin of their Erroneous Religious 
Opinions. 

The first question that here demands attention is, whether the 
* worship of the heavenly host, or of the spirits of their ances- 
tors, originally prevailed among jnankind. Dr. Hugh Farmer 


* See coins of ChalcU in Euboea, of Elis, Agrigentutn, Croto, &c. 

^ See coins of Messena, Rhegium, ficc. It was aIsS deemed aphrodisiac aac 
androgynous. See Philostrat. Imag. ■ 

3 of. Rudbeck. Atlantic, p. ii. c. v. p, 300. and 321. 

VOL. XXIV. ‘C/.Jl. NO. XLVIII. Q 
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published a very learned and celebrated treatise on the general 
prevalence of the worship of human ^spirits, in which he en- 
deavours to prove that hero-worship preceded tsabaism. 
Mr* Faber, \vitli many others, is of the same opinion. After the 
most impartial, and careful examination of the contending evi- 
dence, I cannot but differ from this laborious writer, and agree 
with Mr. Bryant, and other authorities of no less weight than 
those who have advocated the opposite side of the question, that 
the first idojatry was the undue veneration, and subsequent 
homage, of the heavenly host. This opinion seems confirmed, not 
only by the testimony of Maimonides and Sanchoniathon, but 
by the consideration of the very early prevalence of the general 
knowledge of astronomy after the flood ; by the peculiar circum- 
stance, not only that the worship of the heavenly host w'as pun- 
ishable by the civil magistrate in the time of Job, as an idola- 
trous ceremony, but from the total omission of the notice of any 
other species of idolatry at that time ; by the assumption by 
Nahor of one of the titles of the Sun ; by the universal tra- 
dition of the oriental nations on the one hand, and the actual 
assertion of scripture on the other, that idolatry existed in the 
family of Abraham ; 'added to the many arguments adduced in 
support of that traditional notion, that the idolatry of his family 
W'as tsabaistical ; by the antiquity of the Indian and other oriental 
zodiacs; by the opinion of a large proportion of the most 
learned men ; by the researches of Mr. Bryant, and the valuable 
authority of Dr. Hales. From all these, and many other consider- 
ations, 1 am compelled to believe, in opposition to Mr. Faber, 
that the original idolatry of mankind was the worship of the 
heavenly host, and that it began and proceeded in the most gra- 
dual and insensible mannej-. Some of the authoritjn here 
referred to have supposed that the worship of the neavenly 
host was antediluvian ; if so, it was handed down by tradition 
through the sons of Ham to the primitive postdiluvians. Though 
this supposition seems to be confirmed by the antiquity of the 
zodiacs, (which, if their claims to such an early origin are really 
well-founded, might have been preserved by the sons of Noah,) 
it is by no means necessary to be received. Some knowledge 
of astronomy must have existed before the flood, or the earth 
could not have been cultivated^; and whatever was the extent of 
that .^jSmjtecliluviaii astronomy, it must have been known to the 
early postdiluvians. • • 

The evidence, howt^ver, is incomplete, and 1 shall not insist on 
any point which appears so dubious; I shall merely, as 1 cannot 
but tliink upon the most satisfactory evidence, assume, that the 
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worship of the heavenly host was the first corruption of the pri- 
mitive truth ; and of that corruption shall proceed to trace the 
origin. All other false notions of the Pagans we shall find 
were easily deducible from this original perversion ; and each, 
however gross, is founded on, or apparently connected with, 
and defended by, its similarity to the peculiar doctrine of uncor* 
rupted patriarchism, from which it will be no less easy to show 
that they were originally respectively derived. 

The sole principle upon which our present enquiry is con- 
ducted is this, that the Scriptures are true; therefore man never, 
as our pretended philosophers assert, has been, or could have 
been, in a savage state. He was never left to the unassisted use 
of his own reason : he was constantly guided, directed, and con- 
trolled by the commands and dictates of continued revelation; 
imparted according to his w^ants, and never entirely deserting 
him. We may utterly reject, therefore, as too absurd and con- 
temptible, all those theories which represent man as ignorant of 
a Deity, and frequently gazing upon the Sun and Moon, and 
gradually admiring them more and more for their utility, beauty, 
and splendor, till he at length began to consider them eitiier as 
the actual rulers of mankind, or the best visible representations 
of the Deity. Neither ought we to be contented with that 
class of reasoners which represents man as gradually forgetting 
God, and directing his attention to the heavenly host, till they 
alone became the objects of his adoration. Against these hy- 
potheses, how'ever ingeniously they may be defended, we have 
evidence to prove that revelation was bestow'ed on man from 
the beginning, and that when Tsabaism began to prevail in the 
time of Job, and of Nahor, the knowledge of the true God was 
so ii^ersal, and the influence ot the uncorrupted patriarchal 
polity so great, that idolatry w^as punishable by the civil magis- 
trate. Tsabaism, therefore, we may justly conclude, though 
the supposition is contradictory to the theory of many learned 
men, originated neither in ignorance nor stupid w onder. It was 
the offspring neither of poetical admiration, perverted science, 
nor w'ilfiilapostacy, though all these causes contributed to incriease 
the attachment of the primitive idolaters to this favorite 'error, 
and to perpetuate its dominion. The origm of X^abaisrn 
must be sought in some more reasonable source. It must have 
been derived from some imperceptible innovation on the pa- 
triarchal faitli ; adapted to the bpiiiious of the faithful worship- 
pers of the true God ; recommended by^the appearance of wis- 
dom^ by plausible arguments, and an apparent identity with the 
uncorrupted faith. 1 argue from the nature of the human mind. 
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Religious opinions are never altered^ either violently, suddenly, 
needlessly, unnaturally, or w^ithout some |;ood reason. The 
first postdiltfV^ians were for a long time unanimous in their wor- 
ship of the true God; their faith was guarded and preserved by 
the observances, the ritual, and the arkite ceremonies above- 
mentioned. They had much knowledge among them, and 
there can be no greater absurdity, than to imagine that men thus 
circumstanced would suddenly w’orship the Sun, because they 
observed his brightness, his beauty, or his majesty. They must 
have connected these ideas with their owm pre-formed religion, 
and have permitted the new homage to begin, and continue, 
with the idea that they were pleasing their Maker, and offer- 
ing greater homage to Him ; though they departed in some mi- 
nute innovations from the practice of their ancestors. 

I thought it necessary to make these remarks, as I believe 
that 1 have the misfortune to be entirely unsupported by the 
various learned authors who have treated upon these subjects, 
in the opinion I have formed respecting the probable origin of 
the worship of the Sun. It is briefly this : 

In the early ages of the world, the Deity w as pleased to con- 
vince mankind of his continued superintendance and presence, 
by the visible appearance of a bright and splendid flame. This 
manifestation of his actual providence was known by the name 
of the Shechinah. Before the flood, it is said to have been con- 
stantly stationed at the entrance of Paradise, to direct the atten- 
tion of the antediluvians to the tree of life, and the future hea- 
ven, w'hich w'as typified by the garden their father had lost ; it 
marked also the place where the true w'orshippers were to offer 
their sacrifices. Thus Cain wxnt out from the presence of the 
Lord ; that is, he departed from the presence of the Sheq|pnab, 
from the assembly of the true worshippers; for no man can hide 
himself from God. After the deluge, the Shechinah, or sudden 
flame from above, appearing miraculously, suddenly, on impor- 
tant occasions, and so brightly, splendidly, and supernaturally, 
that it could neither be imitated, nor suspected to be of earthly 
origin, was the signal of acceptance with the Deity. Thus the 
sacrifice of Noa[i was honored by the visible symbol of a present 
God. In the same manner was dignified tlie sacrifice of Abra- 
ham. By this undoubted tokeVi of acceptance the missions of 
Mosies, Gideon, qiid Elijah were confirmed. The chapter in 
the book of Kings, in which Elijah *is described as appealing to 
the Idolaters, and dembnstrating his divine legation, is one cf 
the most beautiful and splendid compositions, if considered^only 
in a literary point of view, ever read. The same glory proved 
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to Solomon and the Israelites, in the most solemn and magnifi- 
cent manner, the approbation of the giver of revelation at the 
dedication of the temple. The same glory too appeared to 
Isaiah^ to the sbepherdsi at the transfiguration^ to St. Paul on 
his journey to Damascus. Other instances might have been 
adduced; but these are sufficient to prove that the same symbol 
of the divinity has uniformly appeared in all ages of the Church, 
and that it was well known to the first race of man, from the 
time when they were few in number. It was always universally 
known. It was by the appointment of God himself presented 
to the attention of man, and it is the opinion of the learned Jo* 
sepli Mede and other divines, that the same Shechinali will be 
again mani Tested at that period, when the second advent of our 
Messiah shall announce the second destruction of the world. 

Now as all error is a perversion of truth, eillier by new com- 
binations of its component doctrines by adding to, subtracting 
from, or altering by imperceptible innovations, and apparently 
immaterial glosses, the purer creed; and as it was impossible to 
deny that the Shechinali was a proof of the presence and conti- 
nued power of the one true God; it is but natural to suppose 
that the incipient corruption would begin at the most evident 
and undoubted truth : and I have no doubt that the collected 
evidence of facts w'ill prove the accuracy of this hypothesis — 
That the Sun was first venerated as the symbol of the continued 
influence and presence of the Deity ; and that the first cause of 
that veneration, m hicli afterwards degenerated into actual wor- 
ship, was its similarity to the Shechinab, which was well known 
to all the primitive nations. 

Maimonides declares most expressly, that in their first depar- 
ture from pure religion, men worshipped the host of heaven ; 
amon^ other reasons, because G(5d bad divided with them his 
brightness: TlM DH? p^TT are the original words. Now the 
word lUO, is the very word used in Exodus xxiv. l6, 17 , and 
in many other passages of scripture, to express the glory of that 
visible supernatural fire, w'hicli manifested the presence of Jeho- 
vah. He imparted, therefore, (the words may be translated), 
the glory of the Shechinali to the stars; or, He made 
the Shechinab permanent in the heavens;^’ lihough its ca- 
sual appearance for wise purpdses was permitted in tife usual 
manner upon earth. And because, Maimonides proceeds, 
the host of heaven thus partook^of ' the glory ef Jehovah, they 
were venerated among mankind; that is, t^ey were originally ve- 
nerated as the symbols of God^s prescrice ; and in after ages, 
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vvhen the primary object of their veneration was forgotten, tliey 
were worshipped as the dispensers of blessings, and the givers 
of all gOod«to mankind. 

This ideaMerives additional Confirmation from the account 
given us by Sanchonialhon, who lived 163 years before the re- 
puted destruction of Troy, of the idolatry and apostacy of the 
second generation of men. From the names and circumstances 
recorded, it is well argued by Dr. Hales, that Cain and his wife 
are there meant. They are said to have been the offspring of 
the first pair, and in. seasons of drought to have stretched out 
their hands towards the Sun, as the Lord of the heavens. 

Unless the worship of the Sun originated in some such man- 
ner as I have now intimated, Cain, or whoever is meant by 
Sanchoniathon, would not have petitioned the Sun for rain. 
He had been accustomed to the Shechinah ; he went out from 
its presence; and when in distress, he looked to the Sun, as the 
permanent Shechinah. He addressed his God as Baal Samen, 
the Lord of the heavens. The inspired writers call the true 
God Jehovah Tsabaoth/' Lord of the host of heaven, iucUid- 
ing the Sun, which was absurdly dignified with the divine titles. 
Cain remembered the period when he bovred down before the true 
Shechinah, and unwilling even in his afBiction to return to the 
visible Church, whose communion he had forsaken, he offered 
up his useless repentance and rejected petitions to another sup- 
posed visible emblem of the Deity, 

The Sun was considered as a permanent Shechinah: admiration 
soon changed into veneration and homage. From the worship 
of the Sun the progress was easy to that of the heavenly host; 
and as God himself had permitted the appearance of fire to be 
the symbol of his presence, the incipient veneration of that ele- 
ment and of the Sun, would* be, as we find it was, at one lime, 
universally prevalent. 

This we believe to have been the case among the several 
branches of that family which settled at Shinar. 

Section Xl,--^Origin of Damonolatry. 

We aiow come to the difficulty — by what means, or on what 
accou^, the idolaters attributed to mortals the titles of their 
sphl^ Deity ; an^ from what source the worship of their deified 
aneealors originated ? * 

Not only had the \vill of the Deity permitted the Shechinah 
to appear to man, to manifest hid continued presence ; he had 
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condescended to control, and guide, and counsel the heads of 
families, or the several individuals to whom it appeared good, 
by communicating his will by a super-human Being, in hiiinaii 
form; which Being is called in Scripture the angel, or the 
messenger Jehovah. In support of this opinion we have the 
indisputable, and the undisputed testimony of the Jewish 
Chinch, the Christian Church, particularly in its primitive and 
purer periods; we have the whole weight of unauthorised tra- 
dition, and the literal interpretation of Scripture. This was 
the word of the Lord God, walking in the garden in the cool of 
llie day. This was the great Being which appeared to the 
principal individuals of the Jewish Church, and after the lapse 
of the destined time, tabernacled among the Jews, fulfilled the 
predictions of his servants the prophets, and was sacrificed on 
the cross as the long-announced propitiation for the sins of 
man. 

On the appearances of this divine personage to the early 
antediluvian, and postdiluvian patriarchs, was founded the 
doctrine of the Avatars of the Hindoos. An Avatar among 
the Hindoos means a descent of the Deity: and man had been 
encouraged since the fall to expect a permanent incarnation of 
the bruiser of the serpent's head. The ap^pearances, however, of 
which we are now speaking, were all transitory. When the 
object for which they had been permitted was accomplished, 
the miraculous appearance was withdrawn. The form which 
had been presented to an individual was seldom presented a second 
time: and thus, as Mr. Faber has justly observed, the precise 
aspect of the human form that served as a vehicle to the divi- 
nity in one, could not have been known to another, age. The 
doctrine of the incarnation of the promised Messiah was known 
from the beginning, but it was misunderstood even by Eve ; 
who, w hen Cain was bom, exclaimed, I have gotten a man 
from the Lord ; or, as it should be translated, I have obtained 
the man, even Jehovah himself. It was wisely intended that 
the attention of mankind should be constantly directed to their 
great deliverer; but as there had now been several manifesta- 
tions of the divine presence, and it was not known when there 
might be another, an opening presented itself tg an ambitious 
and daring man, to assume the title of the incarnate Son ; to 
call himself the benefactor and gii^rdian of mankind ; to originate 
castes by denominating his own family sacred ; and, when he 
had secured to one class the* saterdotal and military influence, 
to impose those opinions by the swoitl, which be haa at the 
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beginning recommended, and extended by mildness and jwrsua* 
sioii. Such was the policy, and such the apostacy of Nimrod, 
as it may be almost demonstrated from the united testimony of 
the traditions of the East, the ^scattered remarks of ancient 
writers, the exact agreement of this theory with ail the remain- 
ing authenticated history of this remote age, and its perfect 
harmony with the subsequent narrative of Scripture. 

As this incarnate Being was considered as a divine person, and 
the Son of God, and as Nimrod claimed the authority and titles 
of the incarnate, it is evident that his father or his ancestor must 
from some cause have been also considered as divine. Nimrod 
was descended in a right line from Ham, who was the elder born 
of Noah. To the line of the eldest was attached the right of 
primogeniture, and the honor of becoming the human parent 
of the Messiah, unless that right of primogeniture was forfeited ; 
as it was by Ham. Assuming to himself the title of the incar- 
nate, as a divine person, Nimrod taught the people that not 
only himself but his family were sacred, as the continued, per- 
manent incarnations of the promised Son ; and therefore that 
his ancestors, who had borne this character, and had been bene- 
factors to mankind, were entitled to their homage and venera- 
tion; therefore Noah,^and Ham, and Chus, were worshipped. 
But as the Sun in the heavens was the visible symbol of the Deity, 
their veneration of the Sun was just ; and as their ancestors 
were divine, and therefore entitled to their homage, therefore it 
was that the Sun and their ancestors were identified ; the actions 
of men were attributed to the Sun, and the powders of the Sun 
in turn were attributed to mortals. Thus the heathen Gods 
all bear the titles of the Sun, though they act and speak as men. 
Nimrod was the *son of Chus, w ho gave name to the family of 
the Cuthiin, or Scythi, or Cuthites, who in all ages have con- 
trolled their brethren : he w*as knowm by the name Belus, or 
Baal, a common name for the Sun : he w'as called also Ni- 
nus, or the incarnate ; the union of the two names in one per- 
son accurately describes the nature and source of the idolatry. 

Thus w'ere the appearing of the Shechitiah, and of the angel 
Jehovah, perverted to an incipient, and imperceptibly innovating 
atid corrupting jdolatry. Nimrod claimed to be considered as 
the expected permanently incarnate and divine son ; his deceased 
idther w^as venerated as the sofer Deity, from whom, as a. God, 
that divine Being was to descend, i'he effects of tlieir union 
of polity, usurpation, and violence, are related in Scripture : 
and alt its evils began with a false religion; and the earth 
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has not even yet recovered from the contaminations and conse- 
quences of the idolatries of Babylon^ the mother and first cause 
of apostacy from God, 


Section XII. 

Causes of the dissensions at Shinar^ and origin of the two great 
sects among the ancient idolaters. 

From the histories of Nimrod still preserved in the East, 
more particularly from a rare tract entitled the Dabistan, dis- 
covered among some refugee Persians in India, by Sir William 
Jones, which celebrates Nimrod under the title of Maha Beli, 
or the great Belus: from the testimony of Justin, and Strabo 
and others, we learn that Nimrod established a powerful empire. 
The laws by which he governed this empire, and the means by 
which he obtained and secured the power, are preserved in that 
ancient work the Institutes of Menu, which is the same as the 
Dcsatir of the Iranian Mababad or Nimrod. From these 
sources of information we learn, that the institution of castes 
began at Shinar, by securing to the sacred family of the incar- 
nate One the whole military and sacerdotal power, and sub- 
jugating by this means his more unguarded and unsuspecting 
brethren. 

The manner in which the doctrine of frequent incarnations 
prevailed among the pagans, may be clearly illustrated by that 
passage of Homer, in which Neptune is represented as coming 
to the assistance of the Greeks. The Trojans were beginning 
to be successful, when the Greeks suddenly recovered them- 
selves, being rallied by Calchas, a chieftain whose influence 
among them w*as great, from his possessing the three usual 
characteristics of the heads of families in those early ages ; 
being at once the prophet, the priest, and leader of a tribe. 
The sudden assistance of Calchas, who came from the ships 
to which the Greeks were retiring, was ascribed to the power 
of a Deity ; and the chieftain himself w^as supposed to be not 
the very individual with . whom they were acquainted, but an 
incarnation of Neptune in a mortd form. In this way, when 
the doctrine of the incarnation w^as once perveited, gods were 
multiplied for ever : the attributes of Deity were ascribed io men ; 
to heroes, lawgivm, statesmen, and particularly to heads of 
families. The several advantages deduced ffom the cliange pf 
seasons, the pleasures arising from scenery, the glories of the 
ocean, and the sun ; every thing in short which delighted the 
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ev€j aitd gladdened the heart, was attributed to the immediate 
agency of a present Deity ; who multiplied himself in every 
form, and in infinite variety. Hence the genius of mythology 
gave satyrs.to woods — naiads to fountains — nymphs to groves — ^ 
and gods aiid goddesses to eifery place and event ; to every 
imagination, and every metaphysical notion. 

VVe now have arrived at that very difficult question which 
has embarrassed all inquirers into this interesting subject. Mr. 
Faber has not shown his usual discrimination in his investigation 
of the point : he has indented and dovetailed’* the collected 
traditions and facts into his system ; but his hypothesis seems 
to fail at this most important and essential part of his discus* 
sion. The pagans were divided into two great heresies. ‘‘ In 
many countries these have been long, completely, and amicably 
blended together ; in others they severally subsist in a state of 
well-marked distinction : and in one, at least, they are separated 
by the bitterest hostility, though with an apparent inconsistency 
the objects of their worship confessedly melt into each other, 
and the same deity is in effect venerated by both. It is diflicult 
to fix upon the proper appellations by which the two kindred 
theological systems of these two predominating sects may be 
best designated. From their supposed founders, adopting the 
phraseology with which Epiphanius has been furnished by 
certain ancient records, we may call one Scylhism, and the 
other lonism ; or from the deities who were especially venerated, 
we may call the one Buddhism, or Hermetism, or 7 autism j 
and the other Scythism, or Osirism, or Dionuism ; or lastly, 
from the officiating ministers of religion, we may call the cue 
Samanianism, Sarmaiiianism, and the other Brahmanism, 
or Druidism.” Hius far Mr. Faber, and with him 1 shall use 
the terms Buddhism, and Brahmanism ; not as being in any way 
peculiarly apposite, but as the more well known and familiar 
appellation. 

Mr. Faber supposes that, both these sects originated at Shinar. 
It seems more probable that Buddliisin, or the simpler form of 
aposlacy, preceded Brahmanism, which alone origintited at 
Shinar': and when the several tribes, who hitherto had been 
united under Nimrod as the supposed incarnate deliverer who 
tbould raise them to greatness, and which tribes had already 
forsake the worship of Jehovah, in professing Bjuddhism, re- 
fused to accede to the further innovations of Nimrod, then 
those viole^nt dissentions^ aqd fierce wars, which are cele- 
teated in ancient traditional history as the wars of the Titans, 
or the g^nts, with the immortal gods. 
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It will here be necessary to explain the characteristic differ- 
ences between liuddhism and Brahmanism. 

Buddhism is idolatry in its more simple and incipient state : 
Brahmanism is idolatry in its mote matured^ regular, and com- 
plicated form. Buddhism was the worship of thtf Sun as the 
visible emblem of deity, united with the veneration of their first 
deified ancestor, whether Adam, or Nouli, or Hum, or Cbus, 
under the form of the graven image of a man, who was uni- 
formly considered as an incarnation of the deity. Though the 
ritual of both was the same, there was this wide, and remark- 
able difference, that the Buddhists erected no temple to the 
honor of their God, as they considered the whole world to be 
his temple : they did not venerate a variety of images ; their 
homage was paid but to one, although they believed in repeated 
incarnations of the divine Being. Buddhism in short was the 
union of theism and morality, with the perverted doctrine 
of the belief in the Shechinaii as a visible symbol of God's pre- 
sence, and the doctrine of the incarnation. It must have differed 
but little at the beginning from the worship of the Patriarchs : 
and its Votaries w'ould have been induced in great numbers to 
give credence to the bold pretensions of Nimrod when he 
assumed the title of the promised Incarnate, the divine Sovereign 
announced to the world from the fall of man. Epiphanius ex- 
pressly asserts that ibis heresy existed from the flood to the 
building of the tower; that is, the corruption began, and made 
progress so imperceptibly, that it was impossible to ascertain 
when or where it originated. It was in great measure the natural 
consequence of the appointed dispersion from Nachshevan ; 
and it no where openly opposed, or disturbed, much less 
attacked or persecuted, the unperverted worshippers of Jehovah, 
among the pristine patriarchial families. 

In this state of things Nimrod assumed the name of the in- 
carnate Son, and attracted to his standard, not only the depen- 
dants and branches of the family of Ham, but thousands of the 
corrupted votaries of the kindred heresy. At Shinar began the 
dominion of Brahmanism ; of that system of faith and practice 
which, in after times, degenerated into the most abandoned and 
atrocious infamy. As the corruption was gradual, we can 
scarcely imagine that the usurper would venfuTe to encourage 
the proAiga]|^ lives and creed, •which afterwards disgraced his 
tribe ; and iHs most probable that some ages elapsed before the 
abominable code was matured to that excess dhd loatbsonienest, 
which established murder and prostitutionas religious ceremonies; 
and which debauches the imagination of tlie most caiitiou)^ tmd 
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virtuous, who attempt to trace the details of its unutterable cor- 
ruptions. Brahmanism is the worship of the host of heaven ; 
of the various heads of the tribes of Chus, or of the eminent 
primitive ancestors of mankind, who were all said to have been 
incarnations* of a benevolent deity. It perverted to lust the 
doctrine of the incarnation, and to cruelty and murder the 
doctrine of the atonement. It subseauently taught a variety 
of mingled, philosophical, astronomical, and inconsistent theo- 
ries ; which by the general conquests, and sometimes by the 
mild influence of the arts and knowledge of the Cuthites, who 
were dispersed from Shiuar, w'ere gradually incorporated in the 
creed of their more regular, quiet, peaceable, and less informed 
brethren. Yet many ages must have elapsed before the linea- 
ments of this portrait w'ere matured. The human mind cannot 
tolerate any sudden, abrupt or violent innovation in religion. 
We are justified therefore in supposing that Nimrod made at 
first but that one attempt recorded in the Scripture, to innovate, 
by additional errors, upon the simple heresy of the BuddliisU. 
We shall see with what success his design was crowned, and en- 
deavour to trace the origin of the more flagitious, and (I gi ieve to 
say) still permanent corruptions of the primitive truth. 

Between these two «ects began civil and religious dissensions, 
which terminated in flerce and cruel wars, in the dispersion 
of the Cuthite followers of Nimrod, and, according to the 
oriental traditions, in the destruction of the pretended incarnate. 
The question is, from what cause did these wars originate, when 
both parties were agreed in essentials i Mr. Faber has collected 
a vast mass of proof that the institution of castes commenced at 
Shinar, and 1 have not met sufficient reason to differ w iih him 
on this point, though this circumstance seems to add at first 
sight some difficulty to the question, from what cause the dis- 
sensions originated at Shinar among the apostates from the true 
religion, On closer examination, however, this very institution 
of cast^ affords a complete solution to the difficulty. 

Mr. Faber has shown that a large body of the unmUed Cuthim 
of the military caste, being peculiarly attached to the Buddhic 
su{)erstition, left their brethren, and retired to that high country 
which extends from the Buxine to Upper India; these were after- 
wards known by the name of Scythians, and were the ancestors 
of the Germans, the Goth^ the Chinese, and Bmaian nations ; 
DOW- Mr; Bryant has shown that great dissensi^s took place 
at the^ ffispersioir’ between the two* parties, and there must have 
idme adequate «cause to induce not merely the inferior 
tnb€i, byl even a large part of the more privileged and envied 
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'taste to secede from the dominion of Nimrod. The provoca* 
tion must have been proportioiiably great : the iunovatipn in their 
religion must have been of the most offensive nat^re^ though 
by no means so glaringly odious as the subsequent gradations 
of vice and error. The first cause will appear to have been 
the building of the tower, and the secotid> the introduction of 
actual immorality into the corrupted religion of the patriarclie. 

They found a plain in the land of Shinar,” says the inspired 
narrative, and they dwelt there, and they said one to another, 
let us build us a city and a tower whose top may reach to hea- 
ven, and let us make a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the w hole earth. And the Lord came down to see 
the city, and the tower which the children of men built. And 
the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of 
all the earth, and they left off to build the city.*' 

I have omitted the clauses which relate the confusion of lan- 
guages, as this was the result and not the cause of the divisions 
to which we refer. To save time, I shall paraphrase the w’ords 
instead of entering into a long discussion on their meaning ; 
premising only that, as 1 have already 9bserved in the 37th 
number of the Classical Journal, the Cuthites only, though 
with an immense proportion of the whole of the human race 
then existing, were concerned in the building of the tower, and 
the settlement at Shinar ; the rest had retired to their respective 
settlements, appointed by their ancestor Noah. The passage 
may be thus paraphrased : 

They found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt 
there many years, without attempting any farther ionovation in 
the already much corrupted patriarchal religion; although Chus 
and Nimrod were incessantly engaged in extending the influence 
of their family, in employing a certain number of the most emi- 
nent in hunting, and in securing to themselves and their partizans, 
the whole civil, military, and sacerdotal power.— At length, when 
Nimrod had gradually obtained, and permanently secured consi- 
derable influence, he, and the chieftains of the several families 
attached to him, proposed that some bond of union be established 
to prevent their dispersion. Let us build a city, capable of re- 
ceiving all our iollowers, and let^us build a tower in preserva- 
tion of the ancient religion, that w*e may still commemorate the 
arkite rites, and maintain the honor of those* ancestors who;; 
were incarnations of the deity : \his tow^r shall be lofty aa . 
Ararat. Let us make a name, of distinction for ourselvea; Fa. 
will adopt the dove as our banner, (vide Bryant) and by thus 
forming ourselves into one. united family, we shall prevent our 
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dispersion over the earth, as our other brethren of Japhet and 
Sljem have been dispersed from Nachshevan. The Cuthim be- 
gap to bu^id; but because it ^was the appointment of the Al- 
mighty that the several regions of the globe should be occupied 
according to his own decree^ and not as man chose, the con-* 
duct of these apostates was overruled to the accomplishment of 
the divine purpose, partly by miraculous means, and partly by 
those consequences, which are ever the result of a violation of 
the known commands of God. Their language was confounded 
that they did not understand one another's speech : it was con- 
founded by destroying their uniformity of language ; but in what 
manner this was done cannot be accurately ascertained : and, 
in consequence of the numerous innovations of Nimrod in the 
ancient religion, which were as steadily resisted by one party as 
they were attempted to be imposed by the other, the whole 
collected tribes divided, quarrelled, fought, and dispersed. 

Such seems to be the full meaning of this passage of Genesis. 
Now if we can ascertain from external or internal evidence the 
nature of these intended, and in many respects these effected, 
innovations of Nimrod, we shall at once solve the remaining 
difficulties connected' with the origin of idolatry. We here see 
two separate parties ; each of whom Imd apostatised from the 
worship of Jehovah ; each retained a common ritual ; each cele- 
brated the arkite worship ; each venerated the host of heaveii, 
and exalted their deceased ancestors to the stars; each had 
liiougbt their interest, their happiness, or their fame, would he 
promoted by their union at Sbinar ; yet tradition has comme- 
morated the most cruel wars, and Scripture has related the sudden 
dispersion of die assembled multitude. They had already 
continued many years in one spot, and some overwhelming 
resistless cause must have compelled their separation. We can- 
not imagine that the mere erection of a high tower could have 
produced this effect; although it is well known that the Biidd-^ 
hists at the very earliest periods had the utmost aversion to the 
worship of God within temples, and ^schylus expresses the 
general reason when he calls die sky the temple of the sun ; 
as if that ms^stic emblem of deity could not be confined within 
walls; The innovations of Nimrod, then, which offended his 
Buddiiite brethren, were, the introduction for the first time of 
tb]|l fearful compound of lust and cruelty, which degraded and 
;f|h^acterised the abj)niinable*idblatries of Paganism. It was 
^ tbe^ building of the tower, which of itself would have either 
incurred the interposition of providence, or the opposition of 
their brethren ; it was that shameful union of murder and ob- 
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scenitj which is implied in scripture in the history of the dis- 
persion. Moses wrote to a people who were well acquainted 
with the rites and ceremonies of the temple-vi'orglhp of the 
heathens ; and they as much understood that these enormities, to 
which we are alluding, formed a part of the religion of Paganism, 
as we should infer that the liturgy was read to the people, when 
we were informed of the erection of a cathedral. 


AFRICAN FRAGMENTS. 

BY JAMES GREY JACKSON. 

No. II . — [Continued from No, XLVLp, 286.] 

** The inattention of men in general to the fulfilment of the 
divine predictions, does not proceed so commonly from princi- 
ples of infidelity, as from ignorance facts ; — pure ignorance 
of historical facts.*' — Dr. Buchanan’s Christian Researches in 
Asia, 11th £d. p. 196. 

The following prophecy concerning the Jews is remarkably 
verified in the several regencies of Barbary, and particularly in 
the empire of Morocco, 

Thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by- 
word, among all the nations whither the Lord shall lead thee ; 
among these nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the 
sole of thy foot have rest,'' Deut. xxviii. 37, 6.S. 

Tlie Jews were to become an astonishment and a proverb, 
and a reproach among all the nations, because they shed the 
blood of the Saviour of the world, and called down the ven- 
geance of heaven upon their heads by exclaiming, His blood be 
upon us and upon our children.” Now, it is not surprising, as 
Dr. Buchanan observes,* that Christians should reproach tliem 
for such a crime, but we behold tiie Muhamedun at this day 
(who does not believe in our Saviour, as the Saviour^ but as 
a prophet only) punishing tlie Jew without any other cause or 
motive, than, because he is a Jew! ** 

In the cities, towns, and provinces of the empire of Marocco, 
tlie life of the Jew can be compared to nothing so aptly as to 
Egyptian bondage. The greatest, the richest Jew in the country, 
is liable to be, and often is, insulted and buffetted by the meanest 
Miiselman with impunity ; they are obliged to carry a distingutlEdt- 


' Vide Ills Christian Researches, p. 214. 11th Ed, 
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ing mark of their own degradation, bjr walking barefooted even 
in wet and cold weather, whenever they pasa any mosque, sanc- 
tuary, cemetery, or even the House or residence pf the Alkaid 
or ^avernor«. Nay, in the city of (Fas el B%) Old Fas, even 
this toleration of wearing their sandals occasionally, is not per- 
mittedy but th?y are, high and low, rich and poor, obliged im- 
mediately on passing the threshold of their own door, to walk 
through the unpaved streets of Old Fas, which, in the rainy 
season, are notorious, and even proverbial, for dirt and ntiid, 
naked and barefooted ! so that without ariy metaphor, but liter- 
ally, the sole of their feet hath no rest, 1 have frequently beer) 
4|uite astonished to witness the indignities and stripes which these 
debased people suffer from their unrelenting task-masters ; and 
when I have inquired for the motive for this cruel treatment, 
the answer is uniformly. Wash ma houa lehucty^ ash hrighty 
muzzeL Is he not a Jew? what would you more? or what 
further reason would you have ? Thus is this extraordinary 
prophecy literally accomplished, and accomplishing daily, in 
Africa ! 

Daniel foretels thqt the Christian church shall be oppressed 
by the persiecuting pow ers, until a tinier times, and iht dividing 
if a time. Dan. vii, 

. The same period he assigns for the accomplishment of the 
indignation against the holy people Israel. 

One said, bow lotig shall it be to these wonders ? and I 
heard the man clothed in linen, which was upon the waters of 
the river, when be^held up bis right hand and his left hand unto 
heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever, that it shall be for 
a time, times, and a half, and when he shall have accomplished 
to scatter the power of the holy people, all these things shall 
be fulfilled.” Dan. xii. 7. Now the same form of words is 
used by SX. John in the Revelations, to express the duration of 
the Papal and, Mubaoiedan powers ; oppressed by them, the 
church of Christ was to remain desolate in the wilderness 
for a time, times, and half a time!^ Rev. xii. 14. ^ 

£very one who is erudite in sacred prophecy will understand' 
that the great*period of Daniel and St. John commences at the 
same ^ra, yiz^ the rise of the persecuting poweVs, and that 
iis^diliaUqn is 1260 years. Bee this prophecy also in Rev, xi.. 

holytcity shall the^ tread under foot forty and tW'O 
day for. a' year, calculating 50 days to a ‘ 
;js, days, which means, 1^60 years : ihi§ matks the 
period of the power. See a full discussion of tliis 

4 ulnect in Dr, J^achanans Christian Researches in Asia, llth 
Ed. 194, 195. &c. 
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Here then, as the learned doctor observes, are three great 
eveuts hastening to their period. 

1st. I'he extinction of the Papal dominion. 

2d. The subversion of the Muhamedan power, # 

Sd. The accomplishment of the Divine indignation against 
the Jews, 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the Muhamedans are 
not acquainted with this prophecy ; it is perhaps more generally 
known and anticipated among them than it is in Christian coun- 
tries, They believe that their country will be invaded ai;^ con- 
quered by the Christians^ and that that event is not far distant : 
they add also^ that the attack w'ill be simultaneous in many 
places^ and that it will be made on a Friday (the Muselman 
Sabbath), and during the Dohor service of prayer ; that is to say^ 
between half-past one and two o’clock P. M. I’hey are so gene- 
rally impressed with the truth of this prophecy, that at that time 
and on that day the gates of all the towns on the coast are shut 
and bolted, for fear of an attack when unarmed and occupied at 
their devotions. 1 have often inquired the origin of this pro- 
phecy, which has never been doubted by any one of them ; but 
1 never could obtain any satisfactory answer, further than that 
it has been transmitted by their forefathers from time imme- 
morial ! Perhaps their forefathers, being themselves convinced 
of the truth of this prophecy of Daniel, were unwilling to give 
it in that prophet’s name, be having been a prophet of the Jews, 
a people execrated by the Muhamedans as a debased race. 

When our late ambassador, His Excellency 1. M. JVlatra, 
))er formed his last embassy to the court of Marocco at the city 
of Fas, a strong apprehension prevailed tbroughoiit that country 
that this prophecy was about to be accomplished, and that the 
French were contemplating an invasion of their country under 
iionaparte, with a powerful army. Whatever might have been 
their conduct, if such an invasion bad been actually attempted, 
1 presume not to say; but they certainly were not alarmed at 
the apprehension, but each man boasted how many Frenchmen 
he would kill, and what a fine supper they would make of the 
French army. At this period 1 was travelling through the coun- 
try. 1 w'as know'n to be a friend of the ambas^Sdor, and was 
considered as one of his Kaffila (Qaravan). Being in the neigh- 
bourhood of the renowned sanctuary of Muley Driss Zerotie, on 
the western declivity of the n^vdi^rn Atlas mountains, I order* 
ed my. attendants to proceed and pitch the tents at this sanctuary, 
where the Muhamedan religion was first planted in West Barbary 
VOL. XXIV. CLJL NO.XLVIU. R 
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by an ancestor of ihe celebrated Shereef Driss, Edriss or Idrissi, 
the Mograrbeen geographer, but generally called the Nubian 
geographer^ 4]ere I was received in the true spirit of Arabian 
hospitality, and with a distinction that effaced all that animosity 
which' is such a bar to familiar intercourse between the Musel- 
man and the Christian. This favorable reception by the conclave 
of Marabts, some of whom were members of the Diwan, 
enabled me to ascertain their feelings and sentiments respecting 
the threatened invasion ; and 1 was informed that one of the 
Marabts, a confidential servant of the emperor, had b^en dis* 
patched a few days before to Talrlelt, where the treasure is 
kept, to receive and apply a large sum of money, which had 
been there accumulating for ages, as a fund to be appropriated 
exclusively to the repelling of an invasion of the country by the 
Christians : this money was to be distributed to the troops to 
encourage their ardor, and to excite their expectation of a 
further reward, for vanquishing the Christians composing the 
army of the expected invasion ! 

Sentiments similar to these were entertained by the Arabs of 
the mountains, and by the people of Algiers, during the cele- 
brated attack by Lord^'^Exmouth against the city of x\lgiers; and 
there can be no doubt that the Turks, conjointly with the three 
regencies of Barbary and that of Egypt, will now again enter- 
tain similar sentiments, during the contest between the Ottomans 
and the Greeks. 

The present year 1821 answers to the 1236th of the Hejra> 
so that the 1260 years mentioned by the prophet Daniel and 
by St. John, will be completed in 22 years, unless these years, 
being lunar, require to be converted into solar years : in that 
case the extinction of the Muhamedan power, and the conver- 
sion of the Jews, may be expected to take place 36 or 37 years 
later, or about 58 years from the present time. 

Many customs and expressions of the Arabs of the present 
day serve to illustrate passages of Holy Writ. The Arabic 
language is cognate with the Hebrew : it has the same idioms 
and the same expressions, particularly where it is necessary to 
refer to any thing belonging to the Jews. Some .Christians in 
the East, paTticularly the Syrian Christians, believe that the 
gospels were all originally written in Syriac ; and this opinion 
they support on the fact, that the Syriac was the language of 
the Holy Land* at the time Wf^^ur Saviour^ and because our 
SafioTir spoke in this* language from the Cross, (see St. Mat-» 
ihew,^ mxvii. 46.) they admit that the gospels were, qfter^ 
toards translated into Greek* The Syriac language lesembles the 
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Arabic even more than the Hebrew ; and Sir William Drum*-, 
mond^ ill his dissertation on the Punic inscription^ thinks the. 
Hoinerite Arabic^ the Phenician, and the Punic, ^re one and 
the same language; this will account for the frequent Arabic 
quotations introduced in the Uiustration of these customs and 
expressions. With respect to the originality or antiquity of the 
Arabic language, they dispute this point with the Egyptians 
and tlj|b Hebrews, and adduce the following circumstance, which 
they have on record, as a proof of their presumptuous assertioui 
that the Arabic was the language of Paradise, and that only that 
w ill be spoken on the day of judgment. About 12 centuries 
before (Eniieb)) Muhamed they relate, that high disputes 
arose in Egypt concerning the antiquity of nations and lanr 
guages ; and Psammetichus, king of Egypt, imagining that the 
liigyptians were tlie most antient nation upon earth, attempted 
to prove it by the following device. 

He commanded tw'o infants to be brought up in [Elkef] a 
cave, which w^as to be kept continually closed : they were com- 
mitted to the care of two nurses, whose tongues were first cut 
out, who were to feed them with goats’ milk : they were com- 
manded not to suffer any person to approach the cave, but 
themselves, and the mutes who accompanied them to the en- 
trance jgate. At the expiration of two years from their birth, 
W'hen the nurses were coming out of the cave, these children 
cried out to their foster mothers, Kkubbos, Khubbos. Surprised 
to hear this language, they immediately represented to the king 
that the children had spoken ; the king, in order that lie might 
himself be a witness to the w’ords uttered, ordered the children 
to be brought before him, when they both again uttered the 

same w'ords, Khubbos, Khubbos. It was ascertained 

that this word was ysed by the Arabs for bread. From this 
time the Arabs were allowed, notwithstanding the jealousy of 
the Egyptians, to be the most antient nation, and the Egyp- 
tians resigned, though reluctantly, the palm of antiquity to the 
Arabs." 

The Arabs are at this day what they w'ere thirty centuries 
ago ; they have the same customs and languag€;ji bidi they had 
in the days of Abraham ; they, like the Jews, have neves, during 
all the various revolutions of li^npires in the East or in Africa, 
relinquished any of their : nay, even when they have 


* I'his appears to be the same story that is related by Herodotus^ who 
probably lieard it in Egypt. Herod, ii. 2, 3. 
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been obliged^ bv domiciliated encampments in the territory of 
other powers^ to conform to their laws and regulations, yet we 
see that they still retain unsophisticated their own unique cus- 
toms and mai^ners to this day ! > 

Matt. V. IS. Ye arc the^' salt of the earth: but if the 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted ; it is theiu;e- 
forth good for nothing.*’ 

Salt is a figurative expression, much used at this dayVn the 
East. Salt is called in Arabic Millah. The Arabs figurative)!}' call 
seasortedfoodTik^m Mill’ll, which, /iVera//// translated, is salt pro- 
visions. A woman who possesses physiognomical character is 
called Zin Mill’h, which figuratively means an animated beauty, 
hut literally salt beauty. Pepper, cloves, cinnamon^ nutmeg, 
Or other condiment, when mixed with food, are called Millah, 
which evidently means seasoned, and not salt. Thus it is evident, 
in this instance, as in many others, that it is almost impossible 
to translate literally the Oriental expressions into the dialects of 
(he West, and retain, at the same time, their spirit and meaning. 
The French have an idiomatical expression which conveys the 
same meaning with the Zin MilPh of the Arabs : they call this 
animated beauty me femme piquante'* 

Psalm xcii, 13. Those that be planted in the bouse of 
the Lord, shall florish in the courts of our God.” — In^a wide 
dhuse,” Prov. xxi. 9. 

Xbe custom of planting trees in the interior square or court- 
yard of the houses in the East, is still practised. The exterior walls 
of the house describe a square or oblong form, in the inside of 
which is built another quadrangular wall, leaving an opening 
in the centre : the apartments which are between the two walls 
above described, are generally long and narrow, having a flat 
roof or terrace to cover them : the interir^ square is often sur- 
rounded, but sometimes one side only jti covered, forming a 
piazza. This interior quadrangle is often converted into a garden, 
planted w ith cypress, cedars of Lebanon, orange, lemon, citron, 
and other trees. In the city of Fas some of the houses have 
delightful gardens of this description, with fountains of water 
in the centre.,, ^be Jews also, in Africa, when they inhabit spa- 
cious houses in which such gardens can be made, celebrate the 
Feast of the Tabernacles for saven days in them, living during 
that period under the canopy oipiiheaven. x\ whole family some- 
times occupy a si^le room 4.MWse wide houses, having the 
end partitioned olf fw a bed-place, which being elevated, the 
part beneath is used as a closet.” 

St. Luke xxiv. 36. Peace be unto you.” 
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This antient Orieutal salutation is used to this day throughout 
all countries where the Arabic or Syriac languages are spoken. 
Salamu Alikume are the terms used since the days of Abraham ; 
ill Syria, in Arabia, in Egypt, ip many parts of our jiidian empire^ 
in several countries on the eastern coast of Africa, in Barca, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, Maroi^o, and Bled-el-jereede, and in 
many countries of Sudan this the universal salutation. Is it 
not pi^ferable to the modern expression of the West, How do 
j 1.-' djp ? 

Jo^ihua xviii. 17. The border went up to the stone of 
Bohan/' 

The custom of placing border stones at the corners of fields 
and plantations, to ascertain the property of each individual, is 
practised to this day among the domiciliated Arabs of Africa : 
these boundary stones are placed at each corner of a J'edan,^ or 
field ; they are held, in a manner, sacred ; insomuch, that he that 
should presume to move one of them, would be excommunicated 
as a disturber of order in the community. According to this 
mode for the separation of property, no ground whatever is lost, 
as is the case with hedges and ditches, and the boundary stones 
are discovered only when the corn is^ reaped; aline is then 
drawn from stone to stone, by which the respective property of 
each individual is ascertained. 

Deut, XV, 8. The Jews in Africa have not the Bible 
translated into Arabic^ (a language which is, in Africa, what 
the Latin is in Europe : it is also the vernacular language of many 
countries of that continent,) as the Jews of England, France, 
Holland, and other European countries, have it translated into the 
language of those countries ifi/^pectivply .\Jii consequence of 
this deprivation, the Jew of Barbary or Africa must either un- 
derstand Hebrew', qr remain ignorant of the contents of his 
Bible. This circum. tance acts as a stimulus upon that curious 
and investigating peoj^le; and accordingly, the Hebrew tongue 
is there studied and understood much more generally than it is 
ill Europe, and most of the Jewish Rabbis converse toge- 
ther in Hebrew, when they do not wish their persecutors, the 


* Those who have superintended the translation of the Arabic words 
and sentences in the lately publi$h|d and interesting travels of Louis 
Burkhardt in Nubia, have trandhl^^is word Faden^acre ; but they have 
been incorrect ; the vtoidfedan denote a definite extent of sur- 

face of ground ; it is an indefinite term as to'^extent, and is aptly, as I 
conceive, translated by the wordjield, which may be great or small, and 
determined by boundary stones instead of hedge or ditch. 
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Muselmen, to know the subject of their discourse. A \vell-educa> 
led person, who had leisure and lime to spare, might occasionally 
collect much valuable information among the most learned Rab- 
bis of this people, respecting various passages in the Bible, 
which appear to have been eitMr loosely or inaccurately trans- 
lated by the Septuagint or the smrious copies of that translation. 
For the purpose of elucidation ifwill relate a case in point. The 
African Jews in discussing passages in the Bible, whitdi they 
never object to do, speak of a man unloosing or opening hisWl. d- 
or sash to give money to those who are in want of it. Itu de- 
scribing this unloosing of the girdle, in which they carry their 
money as we do ours in our pockets or purses, they refer 
to Deut. XV. 8, wherein our authorised version does not 
mention the money as being in the girdle. But when we con- 
template the costume of the Jews, which in that country is the 
same that it was in the days of Abraham and Moses, and that 
the girdle or sash has been during so many ages the place of 
deposit for their money for daily use, common sense will scarce- 
ly allow us to think that this circumstance (demonstrative of a 
Hebrew custom) has not been omitted in our authorised version, 
which runs thus : But thou shult open thine hand w ide unto 
thy brother, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need in 
that which he wantelh.” Here is no mention of the purse or of 
the girdle, which latter to this day is used as the deposit of their 
money ; and we know that travellers do not carry their money 
in their hands, as we might, from the above translation, be dis- 
posed to think they did in those remote times. This being pre- 
mised, there is reason to suppose that the late translation of the 
Pentateuch, from John Bellamy, is the 

true one as far as regards this passage, or at least a manifest 
improvement on this passage in the authorised version. It is as 
follows : When ungirding, thou shalt y open thine hand for 

him, likewise/' &c. t 
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On the Antiquity of the. Zodiacs of Esneh and 

DEIfDERA. 
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who are of opinion that the zodiacs of Esneh and 
Dendera have been constructed since the commencement 
of the Christian aera, either have, or may have, employed 
the following arguments : — Firsts it may be proved from the 
architecture of the temples, as well as from some inscrip- ^ 
tions found by Mr. Bankcs, that these buildings, with their 
planispheres and hieroglyphics, are not much, if at all, 
more ancient than the time of Antoninus Pius. Secondly^ 
the temple of Esneh, which is generally supposed to be the 
most ancient, was dedicated to Ammon; and as Strabo says, 
that the inhabitants adored Minerva and the latus-Jisht it may 
be suspected that the temple was not yet built in the time of 
that writer. Thirdly^ if we suppose the zodiacs to have been 
formed for the purpose of representiftg the state of the hea- 
vens at any particular epoch, we may naturally conclude 
that they were constructed for the time when the temples 
were built. Fourthly^ the date of the oblong zodiac of 
J3ehdera, may be decided by this circumstance — that the 
sign of Cancer is there represented by two beetles of diffe- 
rent sizes, one of which indicates the ascending, and the 
other the descending part^of ^h^Jgn. if is not 

possible, that the summer solsGee'^Coui^ be intended to be 
represented in any of these zodiacs, as corresponding with 
any other sign thaii^Cancer, because the Balance is found 
in its proper place;^ 

1. It is not essential to my inquiry to ascertain the ex- 
act date, when the temples of Esneh and Dendera were 
built, since the zodiacs on the roofs might have been 
copied from more ancient monuments. The evidence of 
Mr. Bankes seems to prove that these temjilMiAx^re built’ 
in the time of Adrian and Antoninus Pius. In a latter ad- 
dressed by this distinguished traveller to my learned friend * 
Mr. David . Baillie, Jinade various observations, 

which denote at once his Ac'iiftdliess, suad tlie accuracy with 
which he had examined the architecture, sculpture, and 
masonry, of ' these celebrated ruins ; and as it appears to 
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be his decided opinion^ that the whole of the workmanship 
was of a much later date than I had supposed, 1 am rather 
inclined to relinquish my former opinions upon this part of 
the subject. Still, however, some remarks may be made 
on the statements of Mr. mnkes. He observes that the 
capitals of the most ancient columns to be found at Thebes, 
and in Nubia, have the fojm only of the simple bell, and 
one or two other forms ; and he adds, that these ciu)itals 
are placed either upon polygonal or fluted shafts.Y''TIio 
capitals of the columns at £snch and Dendera, more par- 
ticularly at the latter place, are of much more laborious 
workmanship, and exhibit clusters of lotus-flowers, inter- 
mixed with foliage, and even with grape and date branches. 
Now it may be remarked, jtfrs/, that peculiar flowers, plants, 
and trees, were dedicated to different deities, and that 
therefore there might have been considerable differences 
in the architectural ornaments of diftcrent temples. The 
palm-tree was sacred to Isis, the vine to Osiris, the lotus 
to Horns and Harpocrates ; secondly ^ tliat the temples of 
Esneh and Dendera may have been of much later date 
than tliose of Thebes, and yet may have been built long 
before the times of the Caesars, or even of the Ptolemies ; 
and thirdly, that if these temples had been built under the 
auspices either of the Ptolemies or of the Caesars, we might 
have expected them to have borne more resemblance to 
the models of architecture to be found in Greece and Italy. 

There is another statement, on which some observations 
may be made. The hieroglyphics on the columns are not 
of ancient Egvpt iaq workmansh ip, but, as it appears from 
the inscriptions found b^ Mr."* Bankes, are of the time of 
Antoninus Pius — the style of workmani^ip on the columns 
and on the deling, is the same ; and therefore the zodiacs, 
which are in relief painted over, are <tiHhe same date with 
the hieroglyphics carved on the columns. But is it impos- 
sible that the zodiacs should have been traced on the roofs, 
before the hieroglyphics were cut in the columns ? Might 
not the temples have existed for ages, before the Greeks 
engraved-tJw...hieroglyphics? Is the identity of style, be- 
tween the engravings on the columns and the reliefs on 
the cielings, such that no imjNation of manner can account 
for the resembljmce? Doei l itj aanear that the style of 
workmanship atfeneh and^ Dendera is so clearly of the 
same age, that no doubt can well exist on the subject ? 

2. Mr. Bankes observes, that the temple of Esneh was 
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dedicated to Ammon, and that he should be sorry to main* 
tain that it did not exist in Strabo’s time, but that t^ 
writer expressly says, that the inhabitants of Latopolis 
adored Minerva and the latus-jUh” On turning to Strato 
I find Mr. Bankes’s reference to that author to^be perfecUy 
correct; but Mr. Bankes doef^ not mention in his letter, 
why he affirms that the temp^'; was dedicated to Ammon ; 
and 1 gan only conclude, that 'he has made this affirmation 
from *^6 symbols and images which adorn the building, as 
I can' find nothing in the zodiac to authorise the assertion. 
But the Egyptian Neitha, who was iip<revoit}\uf, was a very 
different deity from the of the Greeks, or the Minerva 
of Latins, and was in many respects the same with 
Phina, or Ptha, whose name is often improperly written 
Phthas, and Pthas. This God, who was likewise 

is also identified with Ammon, (or Amoun, as toe 
name should be written,) by lamblichus ; and thus it be- 
comes very difficult to distinguish Neitha from Ptha, and 
Ptha from Amoun. Neither is it less to our purpose to 
observe, that both Amoun and Neitha presided in the 
constellation of Aries — Hear Proclus : — xpiov helm (o! Al‘ 
yuBTioi) Siafigovrioi hlfta>», Sid re tov (lege "Ap-mvot) xpio- 

‘irpoa-tmrov xafliSpuju-evov, x«l ori yevirtcof 6 xpicf *“* re^uxiwj- 

ToraTos *<rTiv wj irspl to» Ivtiftepivov x«o*)(rT*pKr(Mvov. — Again, in 
speaking of Neitha: — xa) ydp rmv 6 x§io; ivfirai 

9ty, xa) uuTo; 6 I’inj/xepivo; xuxXo;. Besides this, we are to 
remember that the sheep was sacred to Amoun at Thebes, 
and to Neitha at Sais. It mU y have happened, that Amoun 
and Neitha were worshipped conjointly at Esneh; but 
from what I have already stated, it seehfs very possible, 
that Neitha may have been represented xgu'fMgipof; and 
that this deity may consequently have been easily mistaken 
for Amoun. 

3. The observations which 1 have made on Mr. Bankes’s 
letter may not, perhaps, be altogether unworthy of his 
attention. But Mr. Baillie, a ripe scholar, and an acute 
observer, who has visited Egypt, is better able to speak 
of its architectural remains than I am ; and afUhk>memoir 
is chiefly written for his perusal, he will judge how far 
the remarks, which I have bein making, may be just. 1 
must however contend, tb.qt^t#e antiquity^ of the templen 
does not affect toe antiquity* oi’the zodiacs, which mi^t 
have been copied from monuments of much remoter tunes. 

I shall allow then, that the temples were built in the age of 
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Antoninus Pius, while I maintain, that the zodiacs repre- 
sented on the ciolings, like the hieroglyphics engraved on 
the columns, were copied by Greek artists, who knew very 
little of the meaning of either, from exemplars which they 
had before them. . y 

The emblems and figur^, which are crowded round 
the signs, especially in the! zodiacs of Dendera, have very 
little appearance of being of Greek origin. Neitl\er does 
it appear that the signs themselves were copied from a 
Greek model. The Balance is distinctly represented in all 
these zodiacs; and the Alexandrian Greeks, the only 
astronomers in Egypt in the time of Antoninus, always, as 
far as can be now known, represented the sign in questicmby 
the claws of the Scorpion ; and when, or where, it may be 
asked, have the Greeks ever designated the sign of Cancer 
by a scarabasus ? The division of the zodiac into decans, 
was at least not usual among the Greeks ; and they knew 
little or nothing of the mythology connected with this 
division. All the figures wear the Egyptian costume. 
Some of these are human figures represented with the 
heads of the sacred animals of Egypt. There is nothing 
Greek in the design^. What Greek artists would have 
imagined, though they might have condescended to copy, 
the two long disproportionate figures, which are made by 
hideous contortions to embrace the great zodiac of Den- 
dera ? 

In addition to these remarks it may be observed, that 
it would be difficult to conceive a reason, why the Greek 
artists should have constructed an astronomical monument 
calculated for thelEgyptians only, and that at a time when 
the Egyptians were become incapable of cither construct- 
ing it for themselves, or of understMding it when con- 
structed by others. More than a century before the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, Strabo had mourned over the desola- 
tion of the city, where Plato and Eudoxus had gleaned 
those remnants of science, which had escaped the destruc- 
tive vigilance of Persian tyranny. Besides, what could 
the Greebs^who are supposed to have built the temples of 
Esneh. and Dendera, have known of the mythological sym- 
bols of the Egyptians — of tfie Thoths of their religious and 
nir^l years— of the Gods heads of bulls, and rams, 

and dogs, and nawks, thal preyed over certain constella- 
tions ? What could it have signified to them, whether the 
heliacal Arising of Sirius coincided, or not, with the Thoth 
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of the vague year of the Egyptians? .Why were they, to 
calculate, that this could happen only once in 1460; years ? 
But it may be said, that these zodiacs were traced from 
patterns furnished by the astronomers of Alexandria. 
Would Ptolemy, or his disciples, have taken *the trouble 
of making calculations for periods by which they never 
reckoned ? The use of the old civil year of the Egyptians 
had been long abolished ; and tvie use of the Julian year had 
been established by the laws of Julius Caesar and Augustus. 
Would the Greek astronomers, in the face of the.'se laws, 
have set about composing a zodiac, which should harmo^ 
nise with the first year of a Sothic period ? But it may be 
saids there were astronomers, or at least astrologers, in 
Egypt, who would have done all this. Vettius Valens, 
who lived in the time of Adrian and Antoninus, wrote on 
the subject of Egyptian astrology, reckoned by the Egyp- 
tian months, and was accustomed to cite the books of 
King Jlecepsos. It is a little unlucky for Vettius Valens, 
that he clearly did not understand the Egyptian language ; 
for in a passage cited by Selden from bis unpublished work, 
which is now I believe in the King’s library at Paris, he 
says, that the Egyptians called the’ planet Mars "A§Tr,v, 
STe'i Twv iyuiovotm, xa) vctpetipgrri; hrlv, Cedrenus 

gives ns a very different account ; and tells us that the 
Egyptians called the planet Mars "Eprwri, and that this 
word signifies, ?r«VTos yevowj ^caoyoyi'av, xai a-aVtjy ovv/a; k») 
UXtjf ^viTiv xal ivvetpuy SiaTntxTixii'y xcit ^ceoyoyix^y. Thus accord- 
ing to Vettius, Mars was called ^rtes, which name indi- 
cates that he removes and destroys all that is .productive 
of good, and conducive to life ; while, according to Cedre- 
nus, the same planet was called Ertosi, which signifies 
vivification, or the generation of life of every sort, and 
the nature and power of all substance and matter ordinating 
and generating life. Now the word Aries seems utterly 
inconsistent with any etymology to be found for it ; and it 
is obvious that Vettius meant the very word Ertosi, which 
Cedrenus has written ; for Ertosi bears a sense not remote 
from that which Vettius affixes to Artes, a namt3>4!^ch be 
must have coined. NamEP, er, estfacere, kaysJablon- 
ski ; TOC I vero, tosi ?>i|an'av, damnum significat — erit igitur 
er-tosi damnum inferens. This is nearly,, but not quite 
accurate. Jablonski seems to have taken the T before 
OCI for the. feminine article; but this is not the ct^. 
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The analogy of the Coptic language shows, that nouns 
coalescing with verbs admit not the article between them. 
The word before us ought to be written GP-T-OCI, 
er-t-osi. ^ere are two verbs here, GP, facere, and T, 

dare; T* being a common abbreviation of 
The literal sense, therefore, of the word ertosi, isfaciens 
dare damnum. The explapation given by Cedrenus is 
nothing to the purpose, and the defence set up for it by 
Jablonski is not very happily imagined. 

Thus we see that the authority of Vettius Valens cannot 
be very great. A man, who pretended to quote Necepsos, 
ought to have known the name of the planet Mars in Egyp- 
tian, and, not to have written Artes for Ertosi. But what- 
ever might have been the knowledge of this astrologer, it 
is hardly to be believed that he, or any other disciple of 
Necepsos and Petosiris, would have been permitted to 
place a zodiac of his own construction in a temple built 
under the auspices of a Roman emperor, especially when 
such a zodiac must have recalled to the minds of the Egyp- 
tians the use of that year, which had been abrogated by 
the Roman laws. It is remarked of this Vettius Valens, 
that he reckoned by the Egyptian months. The remark 
shows that he was singular in doing so, and that the prac- 
tice was in disuse. I mean not to deny that the Copts in 
after times counted by these months: but this signifies 
nothing, sihee the use of the vague year, which Vettius 
seems to have observed, had been abolished, at least with 
respect to all public arts, in the time of Augustus. The 
Egyptians, however, mety have continued to regulate 
sonfe of their festivals by the vague years. It cannot in- 
deed be supposed that they were ignorant, that a new 
Sothic period commenced in the year which answers to the 
138th of our aera. Tradition would point out to them the 
monuments which had formerly represented the state of 
the heavens on similar occasions ; and it might very natu- 
rally nave happened, that the Greeks, who built and adorn- 
ed th e teinpl es of Esneh and Dendera, should copy symbols, 
hieroglypnics, and zodiacs, which they were told, though 
they blight not know how, were- suited to the epoch, when 
their labors were going on.} 

4. Mr. Hamilton has .justly remarked, that the Sun’s 
place at the sumumr solstice appears to be indicated, in 
dke oblpng zodiac of Peodera, at the division of the two 
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scarahai ; but I cannot possibly agfree with him, ^eo'he 
states, that the smaller scarabmus marks, that the Sun 
this time was parts of the sign of Cancer removed from 
that of Leo — in other words, that Leo had ceased to bn^ 
solstitial about 400 years. Thus then, in plain terms, 
when the zodiac of Dendera was constructed, the Sun, at 
the sun\mer solstice, was in foe ^th degree of Cancer, 
which, in reckoning by the fixed zodiac, happened between 
17 and 18 centuries ago. But on what principles did Mr. 
Hamilton make this calculation ? Clearly on the relative 
sizes and positions of the two scarabmi. The relative 
sizes he must have reckoned as 24 to 6 ; — the great scara- 
baeiis stands for 24 degrees, and the small one for 6 degrees. 
Now it surely escaped Mr. Hamilton’s usual acuteness, 
(hat since the small scarabaeus is next to Gemini, and the 
large scarabsens next to Leo, the former must have repre- 
sented the ascending part of the sign of Cancer, and the 
latter must have represented the descending part of the 
same sign. If, therefore, Mr. Hamilton’s reckoning be 
right about the relative sizes of the two scarabsei, it neces- 
sarily follows, that this zodiac represents the Sun’s place, 
not at the 24th, but at the 6th degree of the sign of Cancer. 

Mr. Hamilton likewise tells us, that the Sun being now 
in the first degree of Cancer at the summer solstice, the 
solstitial colure, about 1800 years ago, was in the 24th 
degree of the same sign. He thence fixes the date of the 
zodiac in question about the time of Tiberias. I repl^, 
that if the Sun’s place at the summer solstice be marked in 
this zodiac, as corresponding* with any part of Cancer,* its 
date must exceed 2000 years, unless indeed it were con- 
structed upon a Greek model. 

When we speak of t^e Sun's place in the ecliptic, or of 
the position of any planet, we generally make our refer- 
ences to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks. But if we wish 
to speak with exactness of the Sun’s place in any of the 
zqdiacal catasterisms, at any time before or since the 
Greeks constructed their zodiac, it will be necessdry to 
make allowances for the precession of the equinoxes. > Mr. 
Hamilton says, for example, that the Sun at the period 
when he wrot^, (about 12 years ago,) was jpst passing at 
the Slimmer solstice from Cancef into^Gemini. This js 
perfectly true, if we reckon, as is usual, by the fixed 
zodiac ; but the fact is, that the solstitial Colure was then 
really just about to pass out of the dodecatemorion of 
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Oiemini into ttiat of Taurus. In order, therefore, to bring 
Mr. Hamilton’s calculation to bear, it must be shown that 
the zodiac of Dendera was constructed by astronomers, who 
reckoned according to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks. 
Now every thing in the zodiac of Dendera seems to prove 
that it owed its existence to the natives of the soil. Every 
thing in it is Egyptian — Egyptian astronomy — Egyptian 
mythology — Egyptian symbols — Egyptian taste, sfyle, and 
manner. 

But even if this argument failed to convince, it is im- 
possible, upon the grounds taken by Mr. Hamilton himself, 
that the zodiac of Dendera could have been formed upon a 
Greek model. The small scarabseus, which is next to 
Gemini, necessarily represents the ascending part of the 
sign — that part through which the Sun had passed before 
he came to the summer solstice. It is clear then that the 
small scarab^eus, being next to Gemini, must represent 
the first degrees of Cancer, under a number less than 15. 
If %ve make the proportion of the small scarabaeus equal 
to() degrees, as Mr. Hamilton has done, and if the zodiac 
of Dendera were constructed by men who reckoned accord- 
ing to the fixed zodiac of the Greeks, then its date will 
correspond with the time, when the solstitial colure was 
in the (5th degree of Cancer, according to the fixed zodiac. 
Consequently the zodiac of Dendera was constructed in 
the 13th century. But this consequence would be absurd ; 
and therefore, on Mr. Hamilton’s own hypothesis, I must 
deny that this zodiac could have been formed by persons 
who reckoned by the fixed zodiac of the Greeks. 

But I have again to differ from Mr, Hamilton. He ap- 
pears to me to be totally mistaken in stating the relative 
proportions of the two scarabaei, as 24 to (5. I should 
reckon these proportions as 17 to 13, or perhaps rather as 
16 to 14. I consequently fix the date of the zodiac, at the 
time when the solstitial colure corresponded with the 14th 
degree of the dodecatemorion of Cancer, according to the 
real Mdiac^ This will, therefore, nearly answer to the 
first .year of the Sothic period, of which the thoth may be 
certainly fixed for the yea? 1322 before Christ. 

My readers will observe, that Mr. Hamilton, who had 
seen the original, is the first who remarked that the sign 
of Cancer in this Zodiac was symbolised by two scarabeei, 
aqd that the divisiiHi between them indicated the Sim’s 
place at the summer solstice. On these points, 1 fully 
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agree with the learoed author^ whose book^ next to the 
Euterpe, contains the most interesting account of E^ypt,. 
that I know. With respect to the date of the oblong zodiac 
of D^dera, I think, I have fully proved that Mr. Hamil- 
ton is mistaken. 

5. M. Visconti, who does not seem to have been aware,* 
that the Egyptians represented the sign of Cancer by a 
scaraba^us, though this is evident in the three zodiacs 
under consideration, argues upon totally different grounds 
from Mr. Hamilton, and yet makes the date of the oblong 
zodiac of Dendera nearly answer to the time since fixed 
for it by the English author. Le premier signe,”. says 
he, est celui du Lion and yet he denies that Leo can 
be solstitial. “ La Balance,” he adds, symbole de 
i’cquinoxe, est a sa place, e’est-a-dire quo ce signe suit 
celui du Lion aprfjs llntervalle d’un seul catast6risme ; ce 
qui ne pourroit pas arriver, si le Lion 6toit solstitial — Le 
(16bordemcnt du Nil est marqu6 par la figure d*Isis sur un 
bateau, accompagn6e par une autre divinity, et dans Tatti- 
tude de r^pandre de lean par deux petits vases. Ces 
figures sontrenferm6esdansrcspacc assign^ au catast^risme 
de r^crevisse; et Ton sait que le debordement de cette 
rivifere arrive au commencement de rct6. Le S 3 rmbole de/ 
la constellation de Sothis, on de la Caniciile, sc trouve 
aussi dans le memc dodecatemorion.” 

M. Visconti then proceeds to observe, that the sign of 
Libra not being between the claws of the Scorpion ; that 
Sagittarius, represented under the form of a Centaur; 
and that the resemblance of most of the signs to those of 
the Greeks ; prove this zodiac to have been executed at a 
time, when the opinions of the Greeks were not foreign to 
the Egyptians. In short, this learned antiquary is almost 
convinced, that the zodiac of Dendera was executed, when 
the vague Thoth answered to the sign of Leo, ce qui est 
arriv6,” says he, a-peu-prfes depuis Tan 12 jusqu’a Tan 
132 de r^re vulgaire.” 

Before I answer M. Visconti on other points, it is juecos- 
sary that I offer to my readers some remarks on the very 
plain insinuation, which he makes with respect to the 
origin of the zodiacal symbols. It seems clear, that this: 
learned man considered all these symbols as invented by 
the Greeks. Now I must again eont^d, that the Greeks 
were not the inventors of the zodiac, or of the sigmL I 
shall not repeat any of the arguments, by which ! ondca'' 
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Vf^Qred to prove in the CEdipus Judaicus^ that the 13 zo^ 
diacsd symbols were assumed as the standards of the 13 
tribes of Israel. Some errors of the press, (indeed in one 
place several words are omitted,) and some errors of my 
own, require to be corrected in the dissertation which treats 
of this subject; but as the whole work has given more 
offence than I had the least^intention it should, or the least 
expectation it would, I shall say nothing more about it, 
except to observe that the book never was published. 
But when I find it very broadly hinted, that the Greeks 
mvented the zodiac, I am obliged to appeal to the autho- 
rity of a sacred writer, whose evidence will not be dispu- 
ted. Every one knows that Job has named several of the 
constellations ; but it is not so obvious from the versions, 
that he has made mention of the zodiac. Canst thou bring 
forth Mazaroth in his season Now the word Maza- 

roth, according to the best interpreters, signifies the zodiac, 
and the evident paraphrase therefore is, — Canst thou bring 
forth the zodiacal signs^ each according to the season in tvhit^ 
it ought to appear The Book of Job is generally supposed 
to have been written about 1700 years before our aera. 
There is a passage in the 4th chapter of Deuteronomy, 
which seems to intimate that idolaters, in the time of 
Moses, worshipped the planets and constellations under 
the forms of beasts, fishes, and reptiles, precisely as they 
are symbolised in the ancient monuments of which we are 
treating. In the 2nd book of Kings, (c. 23. v. 5.) it is said 
that Josiah put down them that burnt incense unto Baal, to 
the Sun, and to the Moon, and to JTiVtDj Mazaloth, The 
Rabbin understand this word to denote the zodiacal con- 
stellations. The word mazaloth signifies literally the flux- 
ions, the distillations, ox flowings. Now Sextus Empiricus 
tells us, that the Chaldeans divided the zodiac into 12 
houses, or signs, by the means of a clepsydra. They ob- 
served, he says, how much water flowed from a clepsydra, 
in the interval betw^'cen the t>vo risings of the same star ; 
and when this star re-appeared above the horizon, they 
allowed a 12th part of the water to flow. Then (when this 
13th part of the water had flowed out), the star at the hori- 
zon showed that a whole sign was risen. This passage 
confinns the opinion of the« Rabbin, and shows how the 
word mazaloth cani^ to denote the zodiacal constellations. 
Some bave^ thought that mazaroth and mazaloth are re^ly 
the same word, and that the former is an erroneous ortho- 
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]$raphyof the latter wcMrd. 'This is iiot my opinion. 
zurolh signifies ttie cinctures, more properly /Ae 
the head, the crowrfs. (See the roots HW* &e. ; aiidfcoll^ 
serve that mazaroth seems rather to belong4o»the Syria'e^ 
than to the ffebrcw.) In the time of Ezekiel, the forms of 
all sorts of animals were portrayed on the walls of the 
secret recesses, where the Jewish idolaters worshipped the 
celestial bodies. Each raan^ WDTO n'^rT2» in the chambers 
of his imagery, beheld no doubt the various forms of ani- 
mals, by which the stars and constellations were^ sym^ 
bolised. When we come down to the time of the first, and 
second Ptolemies, we find from Manetho, that the Egj^* 
tians not only had a zodiac, but if he be credited, they 
had already altered their old one. Servius tells us, that 
the Egyptians assigned 12 constellations to the zodiac, but 
that tile Chaldeans, who were followed in this by the 
Alexandrian Greeks, counted only 11 ; allotting 60 degrees 
to Scorpios, and not admitting Libra. 

Without speaking then of the claims of the Egyptians, 
it seems quite impossible to acknowledge the Greeks as 
Uie inventors either of the zodiac, or -of the zodiacaLcsym* 
bols. The signs in tlie zodiac of Dendera resemble those 
of the Greeks, says M. Visconti, So then, truly, the 
Greeks could not. have copied the zodiacal symbols froih 
the Egyptians- Those men so skilled in tlie arts ; those 
masters in sculpture and painting ; those divine artists, who 
so greatly conceived, and so finely executed, the admirable 
works which the moderns have not yet been able to equal , — l 
they indeed were the only persons, who could have thought 
of combining a man with a horse in the monstrous figure of 
a centaur ! Is it then for the honor of Greek art, or Greek 
taste, that we should reclaim for the Greeks the symbols of 
the zodiac ? Did it require cither art, or genius, to desig- 
nate the rude forms of a bull, or a ram, or a lion ? How 
could taste approve, or judgment sanction, the union of a 
goat s head with the tail of a fish ? The Egyptians have 
no pretensions as artists ; at least in comparison with the 
Greeks; but in science, with the leave of Messieurs 
Montucla and De Larabre, thyy might dispute the 'palm 
with the Greeks, or with any people of antiquity. Upon 
what grounds can it be imagined*, or maintained, that th^y,, 
borrowed , the zodiacal symbols from the Gret3ks ? IlerOr^.^ 
dotus distinctly says, that in his time, they were mup)| inqier 
skilful astronomers than bis own countrymen* and 
VOL. XXIV. Cl ,JL NO. XLVIII. S 
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already seen under what circumstances Herodotus viait^ 
Egypt. M. Visconti seemed to have forgotten the mytho- 
logical figures^ and the emblems of the decans, represented 
in the zodiacs of Dendera. lamblicbus has told us, that 
the Egyptians divided the heavens into 2, or 4, or 12, 
or 86, or 72 parts. The guardianship of these divisions was 
allotted to Daemons, or Genii, little known to the mytholo* 
gists of Greece. The Romans appear to have copied vari- 
ous zodiacal momuments of Egypt. Among these I may 
mention the zodiac found at Rome by Bianchini ; as also 
that struck on a medal by the order of Adrian. Thus the 
Greek artists at Esneh and Dendera would only have fol- 
lowed the example of their masters, in copying the ancient 
monuments of Egypt. 

Je suis presque convaincu,'* says M. Visconti, in speak- 
ing of the oblong zodiac of Dendera, que cet ouvrage doit 
avoir 6t6 ex6cut6 dans cet espace de terns, dans Icquel le 
thoth vague, ou le commencement de Tann^e vague Egyp- 
tienne, qui 6toit aussi Tann^e sacerdotale, r(5pondoit au 
signe du Lion ; ce qui est arriv6 Jt-peu-prfes depuis Fan 12 
jusqu’a Tan 132 de Vfere vulgaire/' In this manner, M. 
Visconti accounts at once for Leo’s being the first of the 
signs in this zodiac, and for the date which he himself is 
pleased to assign to the work. It is scarcely worth while 
to remark, that he is wrong in his calculation about 18 
years, since the thoth of the vague year had ceased to cor- 
respond with the Sun’s passage through the sign of Leo, 
from the year 114. But the thoth of the vague year corre- 
sponded only about 122 years with the Sun’s passage through 
the sign of Leo ; and it seems very improbable that the 
constructors of the zodiac, who must have known this, 
would have placed a zodiac, which could have been good 
for only 122 years, in such a temple as that of Dendera. 
But the truth is, that Leo is not the first of the signs in this 
oblong zodiac. M. Visconti w^ould have been aware, had 
he seen the zodiac of Esneh, that the Egyptians represented 
the i?ign of Qancer by a scarabaeus ; and he w ould probably 
have agreed with Mr. Hamilton, that the Sun’s place, as 
.IIDirresponding with the stgnmer solstice, was intended to 
inarked in the zodiac of Dendera, as between the two 
^ca^baei. But were evc;n this not the case, and if the sign 
Caheer were represented by a hawk, as M. Visconti 
supposed, Leo could not be properly called the first of 

but the first of the descending signs. In the zodiac 
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of Eisneh, lieo is the last of the ascending signs : but I noiust 
defer at present my answer to that part of M. Visconti*s 
argument in which he alleges, that Leo cannot be solstitial, 
while Libra is in its place, or removed from Eeo by only 
one catasterisin. I agree with this writer, that the oblong 
zodiac of Dendera was constructed when the Sun at the 
summer solstice was in Cancer ; but it is to be remembered 
that I speak of the real, an(\ not of the fixed zodiac. The 
only arguments of the slightest importance, employed by 
M. Visconti to prove that the zodiac of Dendera was formed 
in the first or second century of the Christian 8era, will 
apply with equal force to the zodiac of Esneh. 

Let us suppose for a moment, that the first sign in the 
zodiac of Dendera is that of Leo, and let us also suppose, 
that it was placed as such, in order to mark that the thoth 
of the vague year corresponded with the Sun’s passage 
through the dodecatemorion of Leo. When all this is 
granted, how will it prove that the zodiac was formed, as 
M. Visconti will have it, between the years J2 and 132 of 
the Christian oera 7 If any antiquary were to say. No, this 
zodiac is 1460 years older; how conrd M. Visconti have 
disproved the assertion? The thoth of the vague year, 
then, likewise corresponded with the Sun’s passage through 
Leo. Will it be said, that this could not be the case, be- 
cause Isis is represented, in the dodecatemorion of Cancer, 
as pouring water from two vases, to symbolise the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, which commences with the summer sol- 
stice ; and it is only about 2160 years ago, that the Sun at 
the summer solstice has been in the sign of Cancer ? But 
this argument is of no avail, unless it be supposed, that 
the Egyptians had no zodiac of their own, and that they 
reckoned by the fixed zodiac of the Greeks — a supposition 
which is absurd and untenable. The fact is, that it is now 
2160 years since the Sun at the summer solstice has quitted 
the dodecatemorion of Cancer, according to the real zodiac. 
If, consequently, Leo was placed as the first of the signs, 
because the thoth of the vague year correspomied wi A flie 
Sun’s passage through that sign ; and if it appear from the 
emblems, that the solstitial colure w^as in Cancer; then, if 
the zodiac be Egyptian, and not Greek, it follows, that it 
must have been constructed 1460* year^ before the periqa 
mentioned by M. Visconti. 

I have now to answer this writer’s argument with respd^ 
to the position of Libra ; because this materially interfere 
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with the date which I assign to the zodiac of Esneh.^ 1 
must, however, be allowed to enter into a wide field of dis- 
cussion. If I can cither interest or inform my readers by 
the way, I shall care the less for detaining them longer than 
may be absolutely necessary. 

There appear to me to 'be too many proofs, that the 
Tsabeans worshipped the Sun in the sign of Taurus, to 
leave a doubt in my mind, that Ibis was once the leading 
constellation ; nor, while we take the LXX for our guides, 
can we have the least difficulty in reconciling this opinion 
with the Mosaic chronology. Of the antiquity and univer- 
sality of the worship of the Bull, I shall lay a few proofs 
before my readers. Witness, then, the very ancient wor- 
ship of the Bull, called Mnevisj at On, or Heliopolis. Cy- 
rillus says, that On signified the Sun among the Egyptians — 
Se l<rTj xar aurouj 6 Ill the Sahidic dialect O YGIH 

signifies /wx. It may therefore be conjectured, that On, 
written by the Hebrews and TIM, w^as sounded Oen, or 
Oew, by the ancient JEgyptians ; and like the Hebrew IW, 
flor, or aur, signified sometimes sometimes /Ap Si/n. 

In Coptic, the word for /ig/tt is written OY III HIHI, 
oxionim. Jablonski thought that the word OYOeiH, 
ouoein, was that whence the name of Mnevh was derived : — 
Uoein, vel ocin, says he, additoque prccfiio consueto H, acce- 
dente novo prefixo U, nomen illud induit naturam adjectiviy 
potestque UHOPIH, commode reddi Oniemis, It is true, 
that both m and n serve as nominal prefixes in Coptic, and 
also occasionally serve to give an adjective signification to 
nouns ; but I must reject this etymology, because I find 
no example of their both coining together to give an ad- 
jective signification to words. I do not believe that the 
sacred Bull was ever called Mnevis by the Egyptians. 
This was y)robably a mere mistake of the Greeks, who 
CQ» 14 ,Dever write, and apparently could never speak, or 
comprehend,* the Egyptian language, which was not quite 
SO pctlished as their owm. I have no great doubt, that 
the Greeks were told, that there was a sacred bull uox- 

H-OYeiH which we ’iiiay put into Greek characters 
Ma-y-oudv, which si/^nitics locus luminis, or locus Solis: the 
place which they theinselres called Heliopolis. The word 
na dignifies locus ; n is here the sign of the genitive case ; 
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an^OMciw signifies /ut, lumen, sol. This etymology has at 
least the merit of being founded on the rules of the Coptic 
language. Hear Woide : — Cum voce uox, locus, pIurimcB 
voces coalescurtt ; et post solet U vel H noU^geuiiivi auC 
gerutid/i pom. It would seem then that the Greeks, hearing 
the city called Mauoueiu, confounded this name with that 
of the sacred hull, which was jidored there; and in trying 
to Hellenise it, they at last wrought it into Muevis, only 
keeping something like the original sound in the accusa- 
tive case, fjLvsuiv. 

It is well known that the sacred bull, called Mnevis by 
the Greeks, was consecrated to the Sun, while Apis was 
dedicated to the Sun and Moon, but especially to the latter. 
The worship of Apis, however, appears not to be so anci- 
ent as that of Mnevis; and Plutarch tells us, that ^^ac- 
cording to some, Mnevis was held to be the father of Apis.” 
I am indeed inclined to think, that the worship of Apis 
w^as not instituted, until after the equinoctial Sun had 
quitted the sign of Taurus. Accordingly, the mythologists 
feigned, that when Osiris died, his soul transmigrated into 
the body of Apis. Diodorus Siculus says, K toD Boi^ 

TOVTOV alrlocv evioi tpspoven, XeyovTsg on TeXevrfj(rciVTog*0(rlptSof, 
slg rovTov rj aurot) fAgrsVrij. The people would have had 
some difficulty in understanding, why they were to renounce 
the adoration of the ancient symbol of their God ; and the 
priests therefore continued to worship Osiris under the form 
of a bull, many ages after the equinoctial Sun had passed 
into the dodecatemorion of Aries, and when Amoun should 
have become the principal deity of the heliolators of 

Sb'pt* 

The sacred bulls of Egypt were all types of the Sun in 
the constellation of Taurus. Thus Macrobius says : IVm- 
rum ad Solent ref end, ^nultiplici ratioue JEgt/ptius cultus ostefi'^ 
dit, vel quia apud Heliopolm taurum consecratum, quern 
Netiron cognomina ut, maxime colunt ; vel quia bos Apis in 
civitate Memphi Solis instar accipiiur; vel quia in oppido 
Hermunthi magnifico Apollinis ternplo, consecratum SolicolMiit 
taurum Bacchin cognominantes, insignem miraculis convemen- 
tibusuaturcc Solis, This passage affords two curious exam- 
ples of the manner in which Egyptian words were muti- 
lated by the Greeks and l\omaus. I sliall make sc^e 
remarks on them, though it must lead* me for a little while 
astray from my subject. , 
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The word Netiron has puzzled all the commentators ; 
they have at last agreed to read it Mnevin — rather a bold 
alteration of the text. Even Jabloiiski, the most cou^ 
rageouSy though not the most successful of etymologist, 
has made rib eflFort to rescue this word. Macrobius pro- 
bably found the sacred bulls named by some Greek writer 
whom he copied ; now as we know that Apis was a sym- 
bol of the Nile, the sama thing was probably true of 
Mnevis. A Greek, enquiring about the sacred bull at 
Heliopolis, might therefore very likely have been told, 
that it was HTe-IOXPO, of, or belonging to the river. 
It would have cost little to the Greek to have altered this 
word into Netiros, and to have taken it for the name of the 
sacred bull. 

The next word, which has embarrassed the commenta- 
tors, is written variously in different copies, Bacchin, Bacin, 
and Pacin Jablonski's explanation is not very happy. 
jiuguror Macrobium ipsum, says he, scripsisse, aut senbere 
saltern voluisse, Pabacin. Signijicat autem Pabacis, Uteris 
Copticis scriptum, II3X113XRI, civicum vel urbicum, sub-- 
intellige numen, id est^ Deum tutelarem urbis^ Sfc. This is 
the most strained etymology which can well be imagined. 
Besides, I wish to know how it is to accord with the gram- 
mar of the language. The word Baki, which signifies sim- 
ply urbs, and nothing else, is feminine ; and we can no 
more say pa-bakiy fox te-baki, or t-baki, in Coptic, than we 
can say le vi/le for la ville in French, I have little doubt 
that the old Egyptian word for a bull was 3X01, asi. In 
Coptic H3X8iCI, bahsi, signifies a cow; and U^CI, 
masi, a bull; but in this last word the m was probably only 
the ancient and usual nominal prefix, which by no means 
essentially belongs to the noun. I therefore think that 
nocxci , pasi, (that is, asi prefixed by P, the masculine in* 
definite article,) 6 raupos, was the original word, which we 
find mutilated in the text of Macrobius ; and that Pacin is 
tfte best of the three readings. 

Tfiere is scarcely a comer of Asia, where we do not find 
tmees of the adoration offered to the Sun under the form 
os a bull. Beginning with the idolatrous Israelites, who 
wtfabiratofi the golden calf near Mount Horeb, we see 
lalpi rainpsing idto t^o same e^ror in the time of Jeroboam. 
It was under tbe form of a human figure rmponi^uXost that, 
Phtaniciana and Ammonites adored tbe Sun, wh/rat 
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^jr bailed him Baal, Lord, and Moloch, Kin". In Iran, 
in the grottoes of Mithras, the God of day was represented 
as riding on the bull. The reverence, which still exists in 
India for the cow, is nothing else than a relic of the ancient 
heliolatry, which appears to have been established in thei 
East, when the equinoctial Sun was worshipped in the con- 
stellation of Taurus. 

Thafe Leo was once a solstitial sign, appears to be con- 
firmed by various remnants and fables of antiquity ; and 
we cannot speak of a solstitial sign without supposing the 
existence of a zodiac. After the luminous explanation 
which Dupuis has given of the 12 labors of Hercules, it 
will probably not be denied, that the whole story is an al- 
legory, changed, perhaps, by the Greeks in many respects, 
but still representing, even in their edition of it, the an- 
nual progress of the Sun through the 12 zodiacal constel- 
lations. Herodotus has told us, that Hercules was origi- 
nally a Phoenician deity ; and in the language of Tyre, 
Her-ctil signified universal heat, as the Sun is the fountain of 
the light and heat which are ditfused through the universe. 
The first labor of Hercules was vanquish the Lion- 
The Greeks, who would have every thing Greek, held that 
this lion infested the neighbourhood of Nemea, where no 
lion ever was seen, either before or since* But they ac- 
knowledge that this lion sprang from Typhon, though they 
do not tell us how it found its way from Egypt to Argolis. 
Perhaps the difficulty may be removed, if we consider that 
the Nemean games were celebrated at the season when the 
Sun, in his annual progress is in the sign of Leo. The 
people of Nemea may have copied the example of the 
Egyptians, who celebrated a festival at the summer sol- 
stice* It is true that this supposition carries us back to 
the time when the solstitial colure was in Leo, not less 
than 2500 years before the Christian aera; but as it is very 
possible that an Egyptian colony settled in Argolis 4 or 
5 centuries after the deluge, there is no difficulty in recon- 
ciling our conjecture to probability, if the chronoloCT of. 
the LXX be not positively rejected. One oT the rnostce- 
Icbrated symbols among the Persians was the representation 
Of a bee entering the mouth of a lion. The bee was the 
well-known symbol of a king; and the Sun was very W;:; 
nerally termed King, kolt in the East. The liait 

liiitli the bee, commonly known as the Mithraic lion, fopro* 
SOhts the Sun entering the si^ of Leo; and this ‘ «ly Atlwfl 
may be referred to the period, when the Sub nt the summer 
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solstice was in the first degree of Ijeo. In Egypt, Horus» 
was the symbol of the Sun at the summer solstice ; and 
lions were placed under the throne ofthisGod— wo tov 6pivo? 
rov "^flpou, says llorapollo, kiovrus woT«fcW<, &c. These 
examples (^nd others, no doubt, might be easily found,) 
seem to show the existence of a zodiac, when Leo was a 
solstitial constellation. 

But still it may be said,, no zodiac can be so ajpcient, 
where Libra is removed from Leo by only one sign, as is 
the case in the zodiac of Esneh. In order to answer this 
observation, we must enquire whether, or not, the signs are 
really symbolical of the seasons, as the Sun passes through 
them in his annual orbit. 

Macrobius, who lived about the end of the 4th century, 
fancied that he could account for the choice of the zodiacal 
symbols. Let us hear his reasoning, if it deserve the 
name. lie begins with Aries. This truly is a suitable 
symbol of the season of the vernal equinox, because the 
ram lies the six winter months on his left side, and the six 
summer months on his right side ; and the Sun in the same 
periods circulates the right and left hemisphere. One can- 
not help wondering, "that a writer, generally respectable, 
could seriously indite such an absurdity. I have already 
cited the passage concerning Taurus. The sign of Gemini 
is referred to the story of Castor and Pollux, though these 
brothers are not named. I have to observe, that in all the 
genuine Egyptian zodiacs, as well as in the Indian, this 
constellation is represented by a male and female, from 
which it may be inferred that the Greeks altered the sign, 
and gave it the appellation of the Twins. Macrobius pro- 
ceeds : — Cancer obliquo gressu^ quid aliud nisi Solem ostendit? 
qui viam nunquam rectum, sed per illam semper rneare solitus 
est, obliquus qua se signorum verteret ordo ; maximeque in ilia 
signo, Sol a cursu supero incipit obliquus inferiorajam petere^ 
The Egyptians represented this constellation by a scara- 
bseus, and from the copies which I have seen of some In- 
dian zodiacs, I am inclined to think the Hindus did the 
though the copyists, not being aware of this, have 
perhaps not exactly followed their models. The observa^ 
tions of Macrobius concerning Leo are too long to be de- 
tailed here ; and I shall only say of them, that I do not 
fi^i^ tb^em very Satisfactory. • Firgo avtem, says the same 
at^or, quiZ manu afistam fert, quid aliud quam 

fructibus curat Virgo has nothing to do with the 
.fraits; and the expression is very equivocal, because jtb^ 
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i^tbor may seem to mean the fruits of the earthy that is to 
say the corn; but he must have known very well that 
Virgo is the symbol of the harvest season, and that the' 
harvest, in all the southern countries, is over long before 
the Sun enters the sign in question. Macrotaus merely 
mentions Libra as included in the vast constellation of 
Scorpius : — Scorpius totius, in quo Libra est, naturam Solis 
imaginqtur ; qui hi/eme torpescit, et tramactu hue, aculeum 
rursus erigit vi siiUy nullum natura damnum ex hqberno torpore 
perpessa. But according to this account Scorpius ought to 
represent the Sun in Spring, and not in Autumn. Sagitta^ 
riuSy continues our author, qui omnium zodiaci domiciborum 
imus atque postremns est ; idea ex homine inferam per membra 
posteriora degenerat ; quasi postremis partibus sttis a superis 
inferioru delrusus; sagillam tamen jacit ; quod indicat y tuno 
quoque universorunt constare vitam radio Solis vel ah ima parte 
venientis. This labored explanation shows at least the em- 
barrassment of the writer, ile goes on : — Capricomus ab 
infernis partibus ad supera Salem reducenSy caprm naluram vide-- 
tur imitari, qu<e dam pascitur, ah irnis partibus semper pvomi^ 
nentium scopulorum alia deposcii, Macrobius forgot, that 
the Sun in this sign climbs very slowly, and never mounts 
very high. lie has neglected to tell us, why the goat has 
a fish’s tail. Jquariusy asks he, tionne ipsam vwi Solis os- 
tendit '! Linde enim imber caderet in terras, nisi Solis calor ad 
supera traheret humorem l cujus refusio pluvialis est copia. 
There is some art in the questions which the author puts 
here. He was quite aware, that in the climates of the 
South, the least rainy season in the year is precisely that, 
in which the Sun is in Aquarius. Ho therefore enquires, 
whence the rain would fall on the earth, unless the heat of 
the Sun drew up the moisture ; and thus insinuates, that 
the Sun in Aquarius collects the rain, which falls after- 
wards ; consequently the symbol is highly appropriate — 
Lucus a non lucendo — Aquarius is made the symbol of wa- 
ter, because rain rarely, or never, falls while the Sun is in 
that sign. In ultimo ordine zodiaci Pisces locatiy quos conse- 
cravit Soli non aliqua natura: sua: imaginatiOy ut ceter(y'^4fc. 
This avowal being made, we need proceed no further. 
It is evident that the whole account is strained and* unsa- 
tisfactory. ! 

The ingenious author de I* UisUire du del adopts the 
planation of Macrobius with, respect td the signs of Capii? 
com and Cancer; but in most other examples he ha9 
tuted to tliink for himselL He attributes the ifiyeutioi^ of 
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the ssodiac to the descendants of Noah in the plain of Sen*^ 
naar. JHe supposes, that men then led a pastoral life. It was 
natural, therefore, that they should place a ram and a bull 
in the two first divisions of the zodiac; and then, supporting 
himself on ^he authority of Hyde, he says two kids repre- 
sented the third sign of the zodiac. Men naturally took 
lambs, calves, and kids, which were produced successively 
ha this season, as the symbpls of Spring. This argument 
is certainly ingenious ; but then we ought to have a lamb 
and a calf newly dropped, instead of a ram and a bull, in 
our zodiacs; while there is no appearance of this ever hav- 
ing been the case. The Abb6 de la Pluche seems to have 
trusted rather too implicitly to the assertion of Hyde. 
What this author states concerning the kids, in his history 
of the religion of the ancient Persians, is not confirmed 
either by the tables of Uleg Beg, or by his own notes on 
those tables. The Persians called the sign of Gemini 

ghirdeghan; but about the precise meaning of this 
Ivord, which however has nothing to do with kids, there are 
different opinions. I have not been able to find any traces 
of the gemelli htedini of Hyde, in any accounts of the 
Oriental names and distributions of the constellations which 
I have yet seen. 

The Abb6 de la Pluche admits, what indeed is evident, 
that Vi^o symbolises the harvest season. But in the 
plains ofSennaar, the harvest season is over several months 
before the Sun passes into the sign of Virgo. In speaking 
of Scorpius, he says, Les maladies d’automne, lors de la 
retraite du Soleil, ont 6t6 caract6ris6es par le scorpion, 
qui tratne aprds lui son dard et son venin.’" But the month 
of November is the season when the scorpion becomes 
torpid, and when we cease to dread both his sting and his 
venom. Le verseau,” says our a^uthor, a un rapport 
sensible aux pluies d’hyver.'^ Certainly not in the plains 
of Sennaar. I repeat it, that in Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and 
Chaldea, it very seldom rains, when the Sun is in Aquarius: 
— the same remark may be made in the southern parts of 
GlSiSCe and Italy. The Abb6 observes, que les Poissons 
li6s, ou pris an filet, marquoient la pfeche, qui est excel- 
lehte aux approches du prihtems.’^ How far this remark 
may be true with respect to the fisheries on the Euphrates,^ 
I^knb^iidt; but th^ cruvSea’jxo;, which links the fishes in tho 
zqdlad, ^ould never have suggested to me, that they hadi 
li^n pis dujilet. 

^ dball notir proceed to state my own opinion of the origin 
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of the zoditfcal symbols. 1 am aware that this will demand 
much detail: but without this statement I should be unable^ 
not only to show in answer to M. Visconti, how Leo might 
be solstitial in a zodiac where Libra was in its place ; but 
also to explain various symbols in the zodiacis of Esneh 
and Dendera. I have already expressed my opinion, that 
the zodiac was originally constructed by the Antediluvians; 
though 1 am disposed to think ^ that several of the symbols 
were changed by the Egyptians in a very few centuries after 
the flood. 

There may be much reason to believe, that the Egyptians 
very anciently fixed the commencement of the year by the 
rising of certain stars, or rather, as we shall see presently, 
of one in particular. Some differences, however, exist 
among Greek authors upon this subject; but perhaps these 
differences are not incapable of reconciliation. The Egyp-* 
tians had a year which was vague, and which was called 
the sacerdotal ; because the religious festivals were kept 
according to this year, which consisted of 365 days, and of 
which the thoth consequently changed after every fourth 
year. It was supposed, that this year was originally insti- 
tuted at the heliacal rising of the star, called sometimes 
Siris, sometimes Sothis, and sometimes the star of Iris, by 
the ^yptians. But this people, who observed the rising 
of Siri, Siris, or Sirius, as we call it, necessarily soon per- 
ceived that the year of 365 days was too short ; and they 
established another year, which has been named the rural 
year. The thoth of this year was determined by the helia- 
cal rising of Sirius; and it was soon calculated, that 1461. 
vague or sacerdotal years, would be equal to 1460 rural 
years ; and that the thoths of tlie two years would always 
coincide at the end of this period, which was called the So- 
thic, because the commencement of it always corresponded 
with the heliacal rising of the star Sothi or So! his. It was 
then of the rural year, of w^hich Porphyry meant to speak 
when he said — Aiyvfrrlot^ apxv 

aXXa xafxlvog' vpog yag tm Kapxlvcp ^ Stoiig, Kuvog outnipa 
hiuig ^oLTt, Novfut^vla oe aurolg ^ Sd&ecog avaroXij, yevg<rea)g xetrJg- 
vijj ih Toy xoVjccov. Thus wo learn that the Egyptians 
commenced their year with Cancer, and not with Aquarius, , 
as was the established custom of the Romans. Solhis, 
the Dog-star, is certainly near Cancer, is Porphyry statue; 
and indeed Cancer and Canis Major rise cosmically. about: 
the same time in JEgypt* But the first month of the 'year 
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commenced with the rising (I suppose the heliacal rising) 
ot' Sirius; and the Egyptians fancied that the world had its 
beginning at this season of the year; or at least that theiti 
was the commencement of generation in the world. This 
notion only shows that the establishment of the rural year 
was so remote and ancient, fhat all traces of its date wete 
lost. Jablonski cites the following words from a Greek 
astrologer, who asserts tla\t the oldest and wisest of the 
star-gazers were of his opinion — too Iviuvrov agxijv ol • sol - 
XdfioVaroi rcov AlyuTtriaiv xott (ro^PevTaroi a<rTsgo(r)c6sot ex TY,f tou xvvog 
dvaroA^j cKpicrav shat. This opinion is certainly confirmed 
by Horapollo and Aratus. Theon, however, contradicts 
Aratus, and asserts that the Egyptian year commenced at 
the vernal equinox. It may have happened that different 
years were established in Egypt at diflerent periods. Se- 
veral of the Rabbin seem to think that the Egyptian year 
commenced at the vernal equinox, about the time when the 
Hebrew^s quitted Egypt. The year established for the He- 
brews at that epoch, commenced, as every one know s, nearly 
about the time of the vernal equinox. Whether the Egyp- 
tians gave, or followed the example, I shall not pretend to de- 
cide; but from what Theon says, and from w hat tlie Rabbin 
adroit, I cannot doubt that the Egyptians had a tropical year 
which commenced about the same period with that esta- 
blished by the Hebrew^ lawgiver. 

There is an evident reason, why the Egyptians may have 
instituted this tropical year, allowing them to have pos- 
sessed only the same knowledge as the Antediluvians and 
Chaldeans. Bailli states upon the authority of Bainbridge, 
who made his calculations fot the lower Egypt, that in the 
year lOH A. C. the heliacal rising of Sirius took place when 
the Sun was in the 26th degree of the sign of Cancer, and 
that 1460 years before, the heliacal rising of the same star 
accorded with the Sun’s place in the I4lh degree of the 
same sign. In another place Bailli observes, “ qu’il r^sulte 
du mouvement des 6toiles cn longitude, que le lever de Si- 
rius retardoit contiuuellcment, ct cela d’environ 12 jours en 
ans.” . Lalaode says, Lorsqu'on calcule le lever 
(htJliaqne) de Sirius pour Fannie 138, oil recommen^oit la 
p^riode Sothiaque, on trouve la longitude du Soleil ‘3* 24*^: 
c^est^oe que le Soleil a inaintenant le 16 de Juillet. On 
troiWe cette longitude pkis petite de 12-J; en remontant 1460 
diip plutdt, ou au cbmmencemeat de la p^riode pr^c^dente/’ 
' ^ii||u9 haii now nearly about 90 degrees of right ascen- 
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sion^ and rather more than 16 degrees of southern declinar 
tion. The cosmical rising of this star takes place at pre»- 
sent, at Cairo, about a month after the summer solstice. 
The ancients allowed 12 days for a star of the |irst magni- 
tude to emerge from the solar i^ys. If we admit the same 
reckoning, we shall fix the heliacal rising of Sirius at Cairo 
for the present time, when the Sun is in the 12th degree of 
the sigrt of Leo. I reckon the right ascension of Sirius^ 
for the year 138, to have been about 76 degrees, when the 
cosmical rising of this star might have corresponded with 
the Sun’s place in the 10th or perhaps the 12th degree of 
Cancer, and therefore its heliacal rising may be calculated 
to have taken place J2, or, according to some, 14 days af- 
terwards But how are we to understand with Bainbridge 
and Bailli, that, owing to the movement of the stars in lon- 
gitude, the rising of Sirius was retarded about 12 days iu 
1460 years ? Sirius advances in longitude one degree in 72 
years nearly, and therefore that star must have advanced 
almost 20 degrees and a half in the space of a Sotbic pe- 
riod. The right ascension of Sirius was about 55 or 56 
degrees, 1332 years before Christ. .How then are we to 
understand, that the heliacal rising of this star, for the year 
just mentioned, and in the latitude of any part of the lower 
Egypt, could accord with the Sun s place in the 14th degree 
of the sign of Cancer? To render all this more complicated, 
Lalande says, L’an 1332 avant notre 6re et Tan 138 apr^s 
notre fere, le lever de Sirius se trouva arriver le premier 
jour dll mois Thothy on le premier jour de Tannfee civile 
Egyptienne; il rfepondoit au 20 Juillet.'' But we find him 
afterwards stating what is quoted above, that in the year 
138 the rising of Sirius answered to the 16th of July, and 
that the difference of the Sun’s longitude between the thoths 
of the civil year 1322 B. C. and 138 A. C., amounted to 
12:^ degrees. The fact seems to be this. The sideral yeai* 
is 20 minutes longer than the tropical. The Egyptian rural 
year, or, (as some call it,) their civil year, is IL' 12'" longer 
than the tropical, and 8' 48"' shorter than the sideral yepjf. 
The Egyptians, therefore, who reckoned by tfie rural year, 
^ould make an error of about 24 hours in 122 year5, and 
at the end of 1460 years woulcl be behind the Sun de- 
grees; in other words, they would be about 12 days behind 
time. Thus at the end of a Sothic. period, the first day .of 
the new rural year would have answered to Uie lltfi 0]r«l2(h 
day of the Solar year, supposing that solar years had been. 
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Hjted diirins^ the period; and the Sun’s longitude tronld be 
erroneously calculated to be 12-i degrees less than it really 
was at the heliacal rising of Sirius, and than it had been at 
llte beginning of the preceding Sothic period. But now we 
nmst observe, that the Sun’s longitude at the summer sol- 
stice, was really less by about 20^ degrees, 1322 years 
B. C., than it was 138 years A. C. The Egyptians, tiiere- 
fore, by their false calculatfou, made it less in this period 
by about 82^ degrees. But since they reckoned the Sun's 
place in the ecliptic about 12 degrees further back than it 
realty was at the beginning of every new Sothic period, or 
further back than it was at the beginning of the preceding 
period, it follows, that if they reckoned the Sun's longitude, 
at the heliacal rising of Sirius in the year 138 A. C. at 
3* 26°, they would reckon its longitude at 3* 14°, at the he- 
liacal rising of the same star 1460 years before. Now this 
was certainly not the Sun’s longitude at the heliacal rising 
Of Sirius 1322 years B. C. This calculation, therefore, is 
the result of the error of the Egyptians, who made their 
rural year too long; and cannot be accounted for, as Bailli 
supposed, by the movement of the stars in longitude. The 
render will always recollect, that this movement of the stars 
is only apparent, and that again this appearance is caused 
by the pole of the equator moving round the pole of the 
ecliptic. 

Freret and Bailli contend, that the year of 3()5 days, 6 
hours, was in use in Egypt 2782 years before Christ, 846 
years after the deluge according to the chronology of the 
LXX. M. DeJLambro rejects this opinion. 1 do not ex- 
actly see why he should have opposed it, unless he had 
objected to the chronology; but of this he says nothing; and 
as he asserts, that the knowledge of this year ne suppose 
aucune science,’' he might have allowed the Egyptians to 
have possessed it. The only argument, which he opposes 
to Freret and Bailli, amounts to no more than that the cir- 
cle of Osyniandias had only 365 cubits. I should like to 
haamiSeen ho\v Freret would have treated such an argument. 
AH we know of this circle, is from Diodorus Siculus, who 
wnrote*his account of it ne^ly five centuries after it had 
hem destroyed. Besides, it might have been recollected; 
that the Prieststof Egypt obliged the Kings to take an oath 
to preserve the yeat^of 365 days; and Osymandias, as King 
of might have been compelled to form his circle 

flHtcormi^ly . What iaterest the Priests might have had ia 
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the mainteaaaco of the rague year, it may be difficult to 
say ; but that they chose to keep their religious festivals 
moveable, is evident from the oath which they administ^Tied 
toitheir kings. I shall have again to speak of the circle of 
Osymandias ; and I shall therefore, at present, only ob* 
serve, that unless we were certain that the traditions con* 
cerning it were accurate, and that Diodorus faithfully re^ 
ported those traditions, we cannot possibly pronounce 
that it was such as he has described it to have been, and 
that it may not have had the additional quarter of a cubit 
necessary to satisfy M. De Lambre. This distinguished 
astronomer tells us, from Censorinus, that the Egyptians 
called the year of 365 days vtiXo^ ; and he takes the trouble 
of showing us, that the letters of this word denote 365, 
according to the Greek notation. Did he forget that the 
Egyptians did not speak Greek ? This buffoonery must 
have been first imagined by some Greek, who did not know 
how to spend his time better. The derivation of the word 
Nti\os is perhaps not yet determined ; but we may be per- 
fectly certain, (hat the Egyptian name had at least no 
Greek termination ; and though Diodorus Siculus says that 
Neilus, one of the ancient Kings of Egypt, gave his name 
to the river, yet Tzetzes, who seems to have known more 
of the Egyptian language than most of his countrymen, 
tells us that this name is recent — to Se NeiKos viov Itt/. The 
Nile was more generally known to the Egyptians and Ethi- 
opians by the names, laro. Ocean, Siri, &c. 

M. De Lambre seems to treat with contempt the dis- 
covery of the cycle of 600 years, which has, been attributed 
to the Antediluvians. According to Cassini, these Ante- 
diluvians reckoned the solar year at 365d. 5h. 5T 36", and 
thus they made the solar year too long, by 2' 48". Still 
this was more accurate than the calculations of the Philo- 
sophers of Alexandria, who reckoned the solar year at 
365d. 5h. 55‘ 12". M. De Lambre lessens the error of the 
Antediluvians to one minute thirty-six seconds. But I 
have said too hastily the Antediluvians. M., De Lacubre 
holds, that these Patriarchs had neither time nor means to 
be such perfect astronomers as JBailli has represented'them. 
It is curious to hear want of time objected to individuals^ 
who lived 8 or 9 centuries ; ainj as to means, it is not 
more likely that men should iJe without them before, thau 
after the deluge. Can we suppose that the world was less 
peopled, when men enjoyed at least two or three centuries 
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of youth and* health, than it is now? Would iridustiy tjte 
less active, when there were centuries of strength and 
vigor,' than it is among us, who must so often leave it to 
Our children to execute the tasks which we have bfemhr? 
In those days, men had time to plan and to finish — in these 
days, we have almost always to lament thkt our experience 
comes tod late. They had time to act, and leisure to spe- 
culate*— «we have “ just time to look about uS and'^to die/' 
lliey survived the aged oaks of the forest, which their hands 
had planted — yye wither, ere the saplings, which we re- 
member Jn our youth, have gromi up to be trees. 

In all events, it cannot be denied that the cycle of 000 
years was known to the Chaldeans. That people had, 
consequently, calculated the length of the solar year with 
an exactness which w’as not equalled by Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy. Now I am much inclined to think, that the 
Egyptians were not ignorant of the existence of this cycle ; 
and I likewise think, that their year, which commenced 
at the vernal equinox, was more exactly calculated than 
their rural year. 

The Egyptians ha/J a small cycle of 25 years. They 
multiplied their Sothic period of 1 ,400 years by 25. This 
gave them a period of 36,500 years, and this w as the great 
Hermetic cycle. But it is easy to see, that this is nothing 
else than an approximation to the period of 36,000 years, 
in which time the Egyptians reckoned, according to some, 
that the sideral revolution was completed. The Alexan- 
drian Philosophers certainly made this erroneous calcula- 
tion ; but I think it was in ^mistaking the object of the 
Egyptians. I have, in a^ormcr part of this Memoir, re- 
marked the general use of the number 00. This number 
had probably the same vogue among the people of Egypt, 
as among the inhabitants of Asia ;♦ and it seems to have 
been among the Egyptians, that Pythagoras learned to 
call the dodecaedron the symbol of the universe. But ob- 
serve ; take the decimal part of the great cycle of 600 years, 
aUB Jbe divisor of 36,000, and you will have 600 forfho 
quotient. T\ie Hermetic cycle was therefore nothing else 
tiiau hn> imaginary computation ; but it indicates that the 
Egynlians had once an acquaintance with that cydle' Of 
6(^|j^rs, of which Josephus attnbufed the invettiioh t6 
the Antediluvians. 

il« De liawbre accuses Bailli of having made Josephn^ 
say# wWt historian never dreamt of; and lie hiihself 
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titas translates the passage : — ** Dien Touhit leur donner 
des lacilit^s pour perfectionoer la gdom^trie et Tastrono- 
mie; et comment auroient-ils pu y parvenir avec nne vie 
moins longue, puisque la grande ann^e est 600 ans ?” Now 
jf M. De Lambre will look at the original, be will find 
that, comment auroienl-ils pu y pargenir, does not at all give 
the sense of the Greek. So much for Us own version. 

Thens can be no doubt that the authority of Josephus is 
entirely on the side of those, who think that the Antedilu- 
vians were deeply skilled in astronomy ; and now f shall 
proceed to show, that their knowledge was transmitted to 
the descendants of llam ; and thus it will Consequently follow, 
that if the Antediluvians discovered the cycle of 600 years, 
the early Egyptians at least must have reckoned the length 
of the solar year within two minutes of its real duration. 

It seems to have been the opinion of Manetho, that the 
first Hermes lived before the deluge. 1 am not disposed 
to. place much faith in Manetho ; but in this instance I 
think his testimony may be received, because it coincides 
with that of many others. The Arabian writers have preser- 
ved many traditions about the ancient Egyptians, and these 
traditions confirm the testimony of Manetho. It is true that 
the Arabians generally consider Thoth, or the first Hermes, 
as the same with !raoch, whom they call Idris; but it is 
enough for my purpose, that they consider Thoth as an 
Antediluvian. Aclimed Ben Joseph AlUphasi, who has 
written some account of Egypt, says, that nemch, or Her- 
mesy instructed his son in the sciences in Egypt. It follows, 
that this was before the deluge. 

I am inclined to think that Ae Thoth of the Egyptians 
was the Seth of Scripture. Wery one has heard of the 
two columns of stone and brick, erected by the descendants 
of Seth, which Josephus pretended existed still in the 
land of Siriad in his time , — xaru y^v njv SipiuSu. Now Ma- 
netbo, who fiorished 300 years before Josephus, says that 
he took his history from the columns placed in the Siriadic 
land Gy if XipiaSmy y»), which had been inscribed in thp . 
sacreu dialect, and in hieroglyphical charactels, by Thbtb, 
the first Hermes, and which were translated out of the 
hieroglyphical letters of the shcred dialect into the Greek 
(read the vulgar Egyptian) language, by Agatho-dmmonj 
the son of the second Hermes, p-sri rig it«f«exAw/*oy — aj't^ 
the deluge. It is clear, then, that Manetho meant to wy, 
VOL. XXiV. Cl. Jl, NO. XLVIIl. T 
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that these columns bad been placed, by the first Hermes, 
in this Siriadic land before the deluge. Now the tradition 
of the East certainly is, tlmt both Ilenoch and Sotb wrote 
upon the sdence of astronomy. We see in the passes 
just Cited ftom Manetho and Josephus, that the columns, 
which were erected according to die latter by the children 
of Seth, are attributed by the former to Thoth. It is in 
vain to exclaim against this evidence, because the columns 
could not have stood the shock of the waters daring the 
deluge, and because nobody can now tell where the land 
of Siriad was. But the intention of the Deity in sending 
the deluge, was apparently to destroy the wicked inhabi- 
tants of the earth, and not to destroy the earth itself. The 
progress of the deluge was gradnal. No doubt the face of 
the . world was greatly and terribly changed, when the 
waters subsided ; but it seems by no means impossible, 
that vmry strong buildings, and formed, according to tra- 
dition,. on. purpose, may have withstood the waves, which 
rose gradually above, the highest mountains. I certainly 
do not believe Manetho, when he says that he copied his 
history, from the columns inscribed by Thotb ; but if we 
can suppose the pyramids to have been built before the 
deluge, it is possible that stones and tables inscribed by 
the Antediluvians might have been dejrosited in them. 
There is one pyramid of brick. There can be no doubt 
that the Arabians have the tradition, that Hermes, or 
Thoth, deposited his books, or rather tables of brass or 
stone, in one of the pyramids before the deluge. This is 
asserted distinctly by Salamu^ Kondaatbi, in the history 
of Eg^t coliecthd by Gendinas ; and it is, 1 believe, uni- 
versally credited among me learned Arabians. With re- 
gard to the land of Siriad, I think it was no other than 
Nubia ; because the Nile, above Sypne, was called Siri or 
Sim. (See Dionys. Perieg, and Selin, c. 32.) Hence the 
country, where it bore this name, migjit be called the Siria- 
dic land. That Thoth was the same with Seth, may be 
.furtto confirmed, from our finding that the Dog-star was 
called Sothis; or rather Soth, and that Ihoth in his charac- 
tsef. of Anubis, presided over this star. "Hie Gre^s, and 
pe^difillps the !%yptians of later times, seem to have thought 
H^l^this was et. cognomen of Isis.^ In the ancient Inscrip- 
tjuimf of which ^ the, Greek tt anslation is preserved by Dio- 
dcMras, the Goddess is made to say, ^ hrf &irrp» 
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T(S wv\ hniv^wffct — I am she, who rises in Oie J)og~star> But 
t^ie^ truth iS;, that Isis here represents herself as rising in 
the Dog'Star, because Uie Hopn, of which she was the 
proper symbol, had been in conjunction with the Sun, at 
the rising of this star, when the mytbologists of Egypt 
said the world had be^n. But there can be no question 
that Thoth, under the form of Anubis, was the symbol of 
the Dog-star; nor can 1 ddubt that Soth, of which the 
Greeks made Sothis, was the same with Thoth. The He- 
brew name , of Seth comes from DW shoth, or soth, posuiti 
I observe that. TaiUIT, thiot, in Coptic signifies 
ponere. Seth signifies a basis, a foundation. The Copts,* 
however, write the name of the first month of the year, 
eUIOYT, thoout, and this orthography may not seem 
to justify any attempt to derive thoout from thiot. Kircher 
certainly repeatedly asserts, that the Dog-star was called 
CIOTI, sioti, by the I^ptians ; and every one is aware, 
that the letters s, sh, t, and th, are continually changed 
for each other in different dialects. The Egyptians could 
not pronounce the Vf> shin, of the Hebrews ; the Hebrews 
could not pronounce the 2C, djei, and other letters of 
the Egyptians. But Kircher goes furtlier — he says, 
that the name CIOT*! was given to Hermes. I cannot 
indeed doubt that Soth, or perhaps Sioth, was a name 
orimnally given both to the God and to, the star. The 
difference between Soth and Thoth is not considerable. 
But what decides me in my opinion, that Seth, Soth, and 
Thoth, were originally the same name, is this: — the astro- 
loger Yettius Yalens, of who# I have already spoken, 
actually calls the Dog-star, over which Thoth presided, 
Tov Srfi. It is sufficiently strange, that Jablonski, who 
mentions this circumstance, still perseveres in deriving 
Thoth from the Egyptian, or rather the Coptic. 1 cannot 
follow him through the etymological wilderness, in wliich 
he roams. He stops at last at T-8>0‘1I*IT*, t-ia>uitj_ 
which signifies, the first. But why is the word houit'io be 
prefixed by the feminine article, which renders it equal to 
h Kpmrsl ^ow as Thoth, or Hermes, was a God, and 
not a Goddess, he ought to have been called ITI-& O Y I 'T, 
pi-houit, if 'this word bad ever been applied to him. Ja- 
blonski tries to get rid of tlie difliculty, whidi by the way 
he does not state, by supposing that the word hour was 
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naderstood. There is one feminine, word, ounou, which 
signifies liour; bat this is a mere evasion. The God Thoth 
could never have been designated by a name beginning 
with the feminine article, Jablonski urges that thoth was 
the word for the first day of the year, and of the month. 
Thoth eel Thu^, he goes on, id est prineipium temporia. But 
the objection which I have stated is insurmountable. Be- 
sides Soth, or Sethf which nttme was converted into "Thoth 
by the Egyptians in most examples, but retained in some, 
signifies the basis, and, as a proper name, might indicate 
him who first established the civil . year. We must not 
'however forget, that the name of Setii was rather given to 
the Patriarch who bore it, because he was the founder of 
the second race, which sprang from Adam, and which in 
the persons of Noah and his family were to repeople the 
world. 

But as I think 1 have now made it probable, at least, 
that Seth, Soth, and Thoth, were only diflerent names for 
the patriarch, whom the Jews, Syrians, and Arabians, 
consider as the institutor of the sciences ; and as it will 
scarcely be contested that the Egyptians were agreed in 
acknowledging, that they derived their knowledge princi- 
pally from Thoth ; I may be entitled to consider it as also 
probable, that the Egyptians obtained as much information 
concerning the astropomical researches of the Antedilu- 
vians, as any other people after the deluge, and that if 
Setii discovered the cycle called the Ner by the Chaldeans, 
as Josephus appears to indicate, the Egyptians must have 
been acquainted with it, and must consequently have 
known the length of the iblar year, much more exactly 
than is generally supposed. 

That the use of the rural year should have been conti- 
nued by the Egyptians, had they been acquainted so nearly 
with the exact length of the tropical year, may at first ^ht 
Appear, improbable ; bnt since it wafi fhe^aystem, eskfil^- 
odt.;b|r the policy ipf the Pr|e^, to conceal their scientific 
sdkret|K'. from.,the.'rest. of mankind, at least. from all who 
wqre j^: imtiated- into the mysteries, of their order, it is 
‘ easyito .^understand why all <he, discoveries qflhoth were 
not dhiitiased to the people.. Besides, it required ^ lapse 
<!£in#uages,< before any. sen^ble difference ip the. seasons 
baen -petoaived hy the. use of the rural year; 

3(^110 ryearsMuust have mapsed, before &e e.rr 9 r.of a 
month could have occurred. It appears to me, that the 
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Egyptians, vfho reckoned by the rural yeen*, were about 
33 or 24 days behind time, at flie commencement of the 
new Sothic period, in ttie year 188. 

We have seen that &ose, who invented the cycle 
called the Ner, calculated the length of the solar year 
more exactly, by nearly 6 minutes, than was done aftmr> 
wards by Hipparchus, jamais assez loue, as M. De Lambre 
says.. Is it net then rather surprising, that this great 
astronomer should yet speak of the Ner, as of a cycle of 
which the discovery indicated little or no science? M. 
De Lambre of course did not write with the intaition of 
decrying the reputation of the ancient Egyptians and Cbal> 
deans as astronomers ; but bis book, 1 might say every* 
page of it, announces his prejudices upon this subject. 
The truth is, that Bailli had estimated so highly the know- 
ledge of bis unnamed nation of astronomers, and had ex- 
hibited so many proofs that a great system of science once 
existed, that modern philosophers felt their presumed im- 
mense superiority in astronomy in danger of being disputed. 
They had long been in the habit of comparing themselves 
with the Greeks, and of triumphing in the comparison. 
But here, all at once, the flood-gates of scepticism were 
thrown open, and nations, whom the Greeks never desig- 
nated but as Barbarians, were setup as the rivals in science 
of the moderns themselves. This was intolerable; and 
the progress of such rash opinions was to be checked. 
The Greeks were now to be extolled as the first people of 
antiquity, who knew any thing about astronomy ; and as 
their competition with the modems was not to be dreaded, 
satisfied vanity was not afraid to laud their exertions : — as 
the man without jealousy pri&ses the boy, who begins to 
show some skill and strength in the manly exercises, and 
bravely wrestles with superior strength. 

M. De Lambre takes an easy method of destroying the 
reputation of the Chaldeans and l^ptians for science, 
wtm those who are willing to be on his side of tb&qnestion. 
The Greeks, who came back from Babylon, or Memphis, 
after the Persian invasion, and who by llw way never 
understood either the Chaldean or Egyptian lai^age, pro- 
mulgated the strangest, and often the most contradictory 
accounts pf what they had learned. He, who speaks most 
to the discredit of the Orientalists, ij sure to have hiS' tes- 
timony recorded by this great mo^m astronomer. Thus, 
in mentioning the report, that the Chaldeans held Comets 
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to be planets, and attempted to predict their returns, he 
adds with a sneer, that fpigeoes; Vbo had studied among 
the Chaldeans, reported that they believed comets to be 
merely tery meteors. <* Apollon Myndien dit que les Chal- 
d4ens regard<9ient les com4tes comme des plan^tes visibles 
pendant une partie de lenrs rdvolutions, et qui doivent 
revenir h des intervalles plus on moins longs. Cette id6e 
est raisonnable, et Ton ne p^iit que leur en savoir l)ean> 
coup de gr6, quand on lit tout ce que les Grecs ont dcrit 
sur ce sujet: il est fhcheus. qu’Epigene, qili avoitaussi 
^tudid^ chez les Chalddens, ait affirmd qu’ils ne savoient 
rien des com^tes, et qn’ils en attribuoient la formation h 
des tourbillons de mati&re enfiammee.” 

Here two Greek astrologers - are brought forward to 
contradict each other about the knowledge, which the 
Chaldeans had of the nature of comets. Both had studied 
at Babylon ; and I question not the skill of either in cast* 
ing nativities. Seneca praises Apollonius, and Pliny and 
Censorious laud Eplgenes. But these astrologers did riot 
visit Chaldea until two or three centuries after the time of 
Cyrus. The temple of Bclus, which seems to have been 
a vast observatory, hafl been destroyed : the Priests (that 
is, the Chasidim, and Chartomi,) had been oppressed and 
degraded. Witness the reports of Diodorus, of Strabo, 
and of Arrian. But between the two Greek astrologers 
how are we to judge ? Of Apollonius Myndius we know 
little ; but we do know that Epigenes ascribed an antiquity 
to the Chaldeans, which displays pretty clearly the value 
of his evidence. He said that the Chaldeans had in.scribed 
their astronomical observations on bricks during a period 
of 720,000 years ! Apollonihs may have .stated the opinion 
of fhe ancient Chasidim with respect to the nature of comets. 
This opinion, coincides with the truth. Where, or how, 
was Apollonius to have known of it, unless he had heard of 
it at Babylon ? Pythagoras indeed had apparently held the 
saipe opinion ; but it is evident'from' Aristotle, that it was 
r^:guted by the Greeks in general. Aristotle mentirms, 
bat irith evident contempt for the notion, that the Pytha* 
.gotiaris 'tan^t that a comet is a planet, which appears 
after A loi^ interval of time, rind whiob^ at the apex of the 
'Which it describes, approaches aa neariy.toftie 
Sun 0 Bie planet llfenmry. *Tn{s notion was apparemtiy 
of tbbr^ttlftch Pythagoras obtained from the Chal- 
■ftcans. * ■ ‘ 
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NOTICE OF 

Mr. BRLLAMY’ti Ncw Translation of tho Bible* 


I HAVE noticed the arduous undertaking of Mr. Bellamy 
to furnish us with an improveti version of the Bible. His 
annunciation appeared instantly to call forth general con- 
gratulation, and was honored even with royal encourage- 
ment. Believing, from all appearance, the purity of his in- 
tentions, I am assuredly one of those who sincerely wish he • 
were in the way of attaining his object ; an attainment of 
everlasting importance to ournatipn,and to the world. You, 
Mr, Editor, interesting yourself in this undertaking, in a 
way which might be anticipated from your known disposition 
to make plain the paths towards the investigation of truth, 
have repeatedly proclaimed your arena open to Mr. Bel- 
lamy, and to others inclined to discuss the merit of his 
labors. And you have not only, in good Christian spirit 
and liberality, kept open doors for discussion, but (aware, 
no doubt, bow prone men are to make stubborn darlings of 
their own opinions ) you have also, very properly, required 
that, previous to their entrance on your lists, they be 
well anointed with the essential oil of good temper. I avail 
myself of your kind permission, and shall humbly endeavour 
to abide by the conditions. 

First, as to the necessity of a new version of the Bible ? 
\Vith due deference, I state my opinion in common with 
many others, that our present authorised translation, as to 
all points of faith, is almost all we can desire. There are, 
however, as others long ago, and as Mr. Bellamy points 
put, several passages of minor importance, and tjiere may 
jj.e, some of .more momentous character, rendering coUation 
with the original text very desirable. A new veraon will 
he an Herculean labor for an individual: yet^in proportion 
a$. the task, is mighty, so will be, the meed of pilblic oWi- 

gattoB.jf he perfoim it, Shpul^ these phseryatiohs meet 

the eye of Air. Bellamy, let him not conshier thein as the off- 
s]^iBg<»filOstile feelmgj or sent.fotth to derogate from^his 
fairly-maimed este^ A (mhoqt with "the* plain decl^araWh , 
tbat.-I ^qitt.ki^ only; in , few. of to opinions, andsh^fake 
the liberty of expressing my dissent from others, and the 
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rc^u^s disseiDti M^i^rsiflmf^ beablov 4ii that 

^ilitoii goo^'^U^^wIUchthh'bo^ vndar.oarciMisidcfihtioii 
us,. to exercise). >'W|d>i Ifo. Ifollnay 1 think the 
jpoinis idnd acciuitt iNBisPBNsiBj^ lo the idghtundarstan^ 
ing of Ihe text of ^ 0dl)rew BiUe ; that with their ud 
we’ peihaps possess more ejies ^ tAe true ancient pronmeia- 
Hop than , we do. of any other dead language ; and, consi* 
dering thjat the liible cout«^ the only ancient Hebrew 
compositions exttmt, interpreters have attained a wonder* 
fid precision; and more still is attainable through mesms 
in our possession, and by progr^s in orimihd learning. 

I dissent from Mr. Bellamy’s notion of the '' absolute 
' purity of the Hebrew text” as we now possess it ; never- 
theless, under all drcumstances, there can be but one 
opinion^ that even its present degree of accuracy is providen- 
tial: and, as one of your learned correspondents {M. 
No. xxiii, page 81,) has justly observed, it is doctrinall^ 
pure. 

Thus, on our earth there are craggy precipices and stu- 
pendous mountains, which to the circumsertbed vision of 
man arc deemed irregularities ; but to the erudite philoso- 
phic mind, taking in die range of our systmn, — of the uni- 
verse, — this planet which we inhabit is justly considered as 
a regular globular figure : so is the doctrinal purity of the 
Bible, and the magnitude of its excellence contemplated 
with the minor discrepancies which appear upon it from 
the frailty of man, through whose hands all that passes is 
of necessity more or less imperfect. I here except the 
original inspired penmen. Who can concur in the con- 
clusions that must be drawn from the tenor of Mt^ B.’s 
assertion,. that all the Hebrew learning from the most 
distant ages to the present day (with the exception of 
his qwn !) has produced translations of the Bible so faulty 
as to be the. mhiu cause of all the 'Deism and infide-^ 
lit^, jn^e^^O|j^| should be advised to dived his 
mmg^^l^d ^^gffioiency which leads him to ciy^down 
th^^^ul of others, and ridicule, as ignorau^-be* 

stom^.^i^itblic: patronage pfunivarsMly acknoudedged 
abiatic». ahd iudus^. I am here ahadipg to what Mr. 
*Belh^y;^jj)|rataf indoor Joumtil about, l))r>;Keuuicott»' and 
oth^lfam^.ai^jm^ men* Ishoamir^ensivethaidieoni- 
nio|[^o|||m .wflf|^.rd»ai^^ on w.Habreur .laiigaagewill> ^ 
encopttagi and j^mote dito,spreid of Dekmt 

Is l|, no||| ji9:yt^yto, bo. dtiibed t^ 
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eeeleailisttetd iraiili'*K[4ift4 ^ttdd' th^’^foibtltioAsto their 
laudable ' ctiideavoiH^f dr the' esta^li^^ 

chnridi 'tveuld aW4b4^ -1^ rt^^f sc^h^Mr all, of that dig- 
nified bet^ rejeetih^fith ddgfiia'hf ** nan^.”— 

Classical JottmalyNo. x'l^tvHi.vrhkj^n^ dne a^tp opepi ' 
the iMMfic at page '248,' whete id tp Bh'deefi'a 'atrihg'of un- 
connected passages <}noted'froia''ottr'j;ffesent Vetf^ of 
the Bible. I will declare to ^od,' Mr:‘£mor, what strupk 
across my mind at the first glance^'and before 1 read the 
contest, and saw the signature at the end of the tract. I 
imagined a sceptic himself, bye'eme upaccountable mg- 
noeuTre or fortune, bad deceived your circumspection, 
and gained admittance npon your arena. But behold my 
apprehensions were unfounded ! ' It was merely Mr. Bella- 
my, pro tempore, travestied in the tom skirts of our venerable 
translators, to prepare us by this contrivance, and raise 
our greater admiration when he should appear in his own 
robes of “ absolute purity." 

Mr. Bellamy is blamnble for holding out in mutilated 
quotation the authorised version of the country. In this 
manner the best book in the world mqy be made to say any 
thing, to assert the most ridiculous absurdities, or the wildest 
dreams of delirious infidelity. Admit Mr. Bellamy's good 
intentions : allow the advances he may have made in 
brew literature; confess that some Of his versions may 
be recommendablc ; yet, unless he banish the untenable 
dogma of the absolute purity of the Hebrew text,” — unless, 

for one passage which he mends, he abstain from marring 
a hundred, it is easy to foretel the lamentable result of 
his lucubrations. As to the' literal purity'of the Hebrew 
text, file arguments and r[Uoted proofs of your correspon- 
dent Kimchi, see No. xxxv. 151, ate conclusive; they have 
not been answered by Bellamy, and are unanswerable ! 
Yet file very description of some of the errors (so manifest 
that, it may appear wonderful they have b^’ itofimied W 
exist)prove at the’simm''time a jesdops daie’atidir^i^'nce 
ih fiw'pfesetvafion' of fiie BiUe. ' stlch'fediiig|s^jli^ve- 
beeaoxeited’or inspired,' mmst have bec^'tbe^e^f^im favor 
of a guaidhm providence. ’ > ' . . ^ . • 

Icds very evident ftoni^the tenor of MV: B.ls writii^; ttht 
he do&^eralfis owwereed aa the bhide hhd^trne^fWt^Ron of 
biblic{d.«iKs£W9Sietl>f»^dt'(fi hil fapdOdkadfi' having (fe0 
tunafe^ dbr ns^been ‘devoid' of It; arO attribiitaoi#'^ 
thp mi«org in our^fiteiidlifiohs,' Of which be iiifi^«dlte;liasf 
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throvAi sQeh -a awtirai on ■font pagfetr: that, l^ongh in the 
illostHous departed «f GrMCe and lUmo, eotn- 

tnm atme and eommou omsenfi admit a« atrthoritative truth 
new readhyga ratioadlly dedao^ 'ih^m raanuscript^mlla* 
tion, yet as regards the Hebrew, one certain copy only 
(according to Mr. Bellitmift notion) contains the real text 
of the inspired writers of the Bible ! 

The use of the various readings of die New Testament 
has been, and is still authorised by the best men and the 
best scholars. The troe reading most likely does not exist 
in any one manuscript at present known; but we may 
reasonably suppose that it does, mther entirely or in a 
greater degree, collectively in all. 

The versions of the Septnagint, the Vulgate and others, 
are evidently translated from copies different from any at 
presoit known. Good men, learned Hebraists, defenders 
of the truth} as strenuous as Mr. Bellamy, martyrs for the 
Christian religion, not reckoning upon angelic perfection 
here below, or a special providence in preservation of the 
biblical text more than of the New Testament, but proper* 
ly reflecting that 

“ To err is human, — ” 

had no expectations to be favored with the fac-simile of 
the tablets of Moses, or the autograph of the prophets. 
As v>e must bo, thty were resigned to examine and judge 
b^ the evidence before them, “ Ei &§» y« xot 

svqouv” TijV Yet it is devoutly to be wished 

that Mr. B. could prove his assertion as to the textual 
puriti/ of the Hebrew Bible. Your numerous corres- 
pondents, and all Christians, would as gladly receive, as 
he would communicate, a truth so momentous. But his 
lamentable attempt to prove that wfyich does not exist, and 
the erroneous idea haunting his mind that the mistranslation 
of the .Bible is the cause of Deism and ineUgion,, ba^e 
led him on to make many most egregious sacrifices of com- 
-aum sense ^in numerous passages of his *0697 version. 
A^ism, dr strong symptoms of . it, .and. abandoned 
wickedness, existed at periods whmi the scriptures arc 
admitted to have existed' in parity ; even in the rime of 
Moa^ fainsscii^ with the in^ired original in view! : There 
w homan heart a tWdeOcy to disb^ef ami depravity, 
Wb^^anddSt the brightest eff^genee rff hrathj '^e honlSict 

vhtoe hath, with vice and infididity, has beea per- 
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nutted to exrat from toe beginmng of toe ^rvorld. But toe 
tro^ contained to' toe Hebrew Scripfares.nnd to the mrt$i 
l^ims, have raised martyrs in defence of toe fortner, though 
they have not prevented toe perpetration and ^Irterrce of 

the latter. • „ 

n ^ next to state my reasons fordisseilt from Mr. 

liellaniy s new versions, and select for inbre particular ex** 
amination Gmi. vi. 14. and 2 Kings v. 18. The first on the 
subject of the Ark. 


iinlt jj-jBai n 3 ;niT-/is rt^jj 0^15 ngn ntojr 

nssayvioimo 

Our authorised translation is, « Make thee an ark of gopher 
wood ; rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shah pitch it 
wiww and without with pilch ” — as literal as possible ! 

Ihe latter part of the verse, however, mO rmhimsai 

. “)334 Mr. Bellamy translates, For* thou shalt ex- 


piate in it, even a house also with* an outer room fair atone** 
raentM See Classical Journal^ xlv. 125. I prefer and 
del end the common translation, , 

authorities of the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
k Syriac and Chaldee versions ; on the authority 

ot the commutators, lexicographers and grammarians, both 
Jewish and Christian, whose works are extant, and against 
whose united Hebrew learning surely Mr. B, cannot be 
serious in opposing his own. 

2dly, Our authorised, version has decided preference, 
because it shows a plain and consistent sense. Mr. B/s, 
with all his comment, is unintelligible, and discordant com- 
pletely with the context. 

3dly, Mr. B.’s version cannot be substituted for the one 
1 and all translators have given, because 

the latter is and can be proved to be grammatically accurate 
and confonnaple to the received meaPing of the wotds 

hnd 


' In your No. 38, id the list of selected passages, he gives a d^rent 
versihti to thlirf, attd thus flounders amidst his owh coilflmting opimoos. 

^ Y^P zohere but as an advtrh erprejmitio^ and canmH 

deduhtd XjQt vdaMntimtmarda^ * 

Aimmenf^ w«»uid have %Hk psissag^, expywed by 

bak kiffdUtimf if H Hd been inhnded, and by na other word; .. ^ ^ / * 
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cognate peeplei^pio^ng a dialect of, and co«e3Cistent with, 
tlie Jews,, and the samO kindred nation handing it down 
to us in their writings, must, before the tribunal of common 
sense, be decisive as to the accuracy of such- acceptation. 

Suppose again, the word dare in Latin appeftfed only once 
in the writings of a single author with a particular sense, 
and with a different meaning in many other passages of tiie 
same work; notwithstanding this, if in Italian, Spanish, 
and Portugese, we find the word dar and dare in the same 
acceptation as it appears, though but once, in the Latin 
writer, auch continuation in the same import through a 
lapse of ages, stamps on it indisputable authority. 

And tins is no more than the merited portion of credit 
that the word .193 in the meaning of pitchi obtains from the 
words before noted in the Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee Ian* 
guages. 

There is another peculiarity as to the employment of the 
verb 193 in the passage under question ; it is mund in Kal, 

and will compel Mr. B. to recede from his new ver- 
sion on his own ground. He properly admits the in- 
diSpensible necessity of the points, and that the different 
tbnins of the verb have tiieir respective and distinct 
meanings. As just noted, we find in the verse under 
consideration W1B3 kafar-tha in Kal. In all the other 
passages in which it is trjinslated (and most • accurate- 
ly) to atone, this verb is invariably in Pignel: but the verb 
in Kal (Mr. B. agrees with me !) cannot mean the same 
as when it is in Pignel: hence it must have, and all 
translators given it, a different signification in Gen. 
vi. 14 : and' Mr. B.’s version, on his own axiom, must 
bo rejected as inaccurate;' or on him lies the onus pro- 
handi, that all the other above mentioned 60 or 70 pas- 
sages are erroneous 1 

There is nothing anomalous throughout the Bible in the 
employment of this verb in all its forms : on the contrary, it 
-appears eveiywhere stric% in conformity with theacknow- 
l^ged priubiples of the Hebrew Grammar.' 

Thhsl§5 in Kal, to overspread (with pitch). Itappears 
but qpce in this acceptation : but all the other meanings 
aTe,|cai^Q!inaBy dediipible from this primary idea, which, as 
cclleoted from all the lexicographers and commentators, 
^pressed by Stockius, — “ Generatim tegendi 
vdl obduceodt significationebi obtinet.” The very next pas- 
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sage in which it is fcmn4 is Genesis ni^ii. 21, where Jacob, 
desirous of reconciliation with his brother^ and approach- 
ing him with bountiful presents, says, nTTiDJ 
Akaffrah phamh bam-tainclut, in out Bible, I.will appease 
him with the present.” He^e we have the verb in another 
form, in Pignel ; as Kal denotes the simple, momentaneoiis ac- 
tion, so the verb in Pignel means the intemity^ or continuance 
of the action. Thfere is a peculiar energy in this Hebrew 
phrase, and. almost intranslatabie ad literum. The sense, 
however, is preserved in our common version. It maybe 
paraphrased thus : 1 will effectually overspread bis conn 

tcnance with my offering.” That is, I will operate on his 
feelings, and thus his returding affection ivUl manifest itself 
in his face, the index of the mind. The suffusion of bitu- 
men on wood, &c. changes its appearance, and preserves it, 
and this simple action is expressed only by the verb in 
KaU hxii continued obliteration, and, figuratively, 

reconciliation and atonement, are most .properly and meta- 
phorically denoted in the Pignel form. Thus, in these two 
first passages in which the verb occurs, we have at once an 
instance of the true sublime, a beautiful yet natural trans-* 
ition from the simple to the figurative sense, and, in my 
humble opinion, one among many of the satisfactory exam- 
ples of the necessity of the points ; by the means of which 
this form of the verb is chiefly distinguished, i^rov. xvi* 15. 
is completely parallel. 

We now^ proceed to the passages in which this verb, 
still in the Pi^el form, but in composition with the 
preposition 7^^ signifies atone. The primary signifi- 
cation of is over, and from this notion we feave that 

of protection naturally suggesting itself, also in the figura- 
tive sense of ^'for the sake of;*" and morp than 60 times, as 
noted before, this particle appears most clearly with these 
significations. 1 quote a few of the niimeroiis'passages : 

n3TDn 74 ? Exod. xxix. 37. "‘Thou slialt make 

atonement for. the altar.” . 

^xx. 10. "" And Aaron shall make 
atonement on the horns of it.” • 


— ; : rr-1 — -7— rr- 

■ It k wor^ remark, thfit in about 70pa^ag«s, 

expresses this Hebrew verb, ijiot by the primary Imt, by the 

intensive ^{i\(£<ric€<reoi : an evident proof that the Pignel form of the verb, 
and of course the points, existed in the time of those* translators. 
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^aOVIlsS^irSj^Tfta^ EXod. xxx. t5; “Td Atone foryoor 
so^” ' ”, • 

/ ' '^.j " 10. ' ' ” 

To Mkke aton^Aient tor him." 

Lev. iv. ?0. “ And the priest shall 
in^e atoi^mentfor them.** 

\vith.all the remainine pas^Agas in which the vetb tnvaria- 
bly appears in Pignd, and compounded with the above 
preposition 7y Cg'sa/j, ineaninj to “ atone,” the bestword our 
lab^age furriislies; but it does notcoine hear the descriptive 
energy of the ori^al, by which mind’s eye beholds the 
khpressive ceremonial, the supplicant congregation in the 
attitude of humility and confession, and the high priest at 
the altar as and as the third quotation literally 

translated would be, over their souls. Before the Christian 
Hebraist is d^^ted the exaltation of the Great Redeemer ; 
and in the tiMted verb, and the preposition in this form 
Pignel, the -perpetuity of redemption, and, under the visible 
shpdding of the bipod of the victim, is typified the over- 
spreading oblivion and obliteration of crime : or, tO use the 
words of our excellent Church Catechism, the outward 
and visible Oign of an inward and spiritual grace.” If 
Ndtdi be eonsideted in the character of priest df-his family, 
which at die tone of his officiation made up the entire 
human race, Me must of course suppose the ceremonial of 
sacrific^ and that, therefore, the sacred writer (Moses) 
Would have used precisely the sKune . phrase to exjpfess 
the. command, &s he and the 'other writers do in au the 
^ or 70 passages ; and therefore kaf&r-eth, camoi 

and does not signify the same as ^193' kiffeirgnal. As 

to the argument of Mr. B., (more plausible than sound,) 
vis. that because in the other passages, where saention 
fs made of- bitumen, another Hebrew word /l9? is used to 

express it, IBO . therefore cannot be in that signification 1 
To this it may be replied that J19T and '*1!^ a^e cognate 
wo^a'in their primary sense, and refer to twp distinct prp- 

^ This word is expressed exactly by the Latin propUiari — pro i$ gnal^ 
*or^ and"Tl»"othfer pan of the word worn 

dropping the rodupticate ; liquidum prabeo : alluding to the ancient 
(libations and ,the s^tdifing Of blood of the'vrdtitn. Here we may tri^ce 

the ancient Bofnan ritual to the Mosaic. 
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pertieg.of bil^iB^ni' ov pitob> figure «llipd#:'¥6igQs 
universally fiirougbout the Hebrew language : a very great 
number of fim words anumonly denominated subsUinitves, 
are evidently, and may be traced^, norn^ appellative or 
participial. Ibus *185 K<^r, from the pattioipfo'li^S iCa/eir, 
covering, overspreading, ox that which covers or overspreads; 
hence the word /IST, which primarily signifies exudation, is 

understood, ^d the ellipsis rapplied be 

Zefeth, hakk6fer, the covering, exudation, which idea the coo- 
text of the chapter under notice would , obviously sug^St 
to a native Israelite, when the Hebrew was a living lan- 
guage. Hence the epithet '*1^ is altogether appropriate ^and 

self-intelligible ; as noting more completely covers nad pre- 
serves the substance or material to which it is applied than 
pitch. The letters t and g are cognate. From Vtt txouf, 
to ooze outi exudate, or distil, we have the Hipkil finm 
9^ tzif, which, connected with the extensively formative 
particle ilM, produces the substantive exudation ; btit, 

on acconnt of the kindred of the, letters above noted, 
Lexicons show JIBt only. • ’ 

Resinous gums and tar, of which pitch is manufactured, 
exudate from vanous trees by the sun’s heat, or. ttie a|ipU- 
cation of < fire. But why for the pitdi ott'theark, in 
preference to JIBJ? We arcnowapproaching<the stone over 

which Mr. Ilellamy has so unfortunately stumbled. Com- 
mentators agree, not that ^oah was commanded to atone, but 
^at the preservation of himself and family is indeed typical. 
ottixe Mediation through Christ. The sacred writer, to convey 
that solemn symbol, seems to have given especial and just pre- 
ference to the word 159 (the epithet indicative of protection 
and prcsertwrioBj before /t^t. , The covering of pitch over 

the timber of the ark was, during the angry deluge, most 
strictly and locally intermediate ! it was between the entire 
human. race axidtdeslruction, 

Mr. Bellamy, in your last Journal for March, page 128, 
affimfs that the word is not noticed in the common 

versiott,"’ittitfis " surprised how |he translators have dar^ 

‘A . ” ‘ , ■* 

* " I fill' ; ■■■ ! ■■■■■■ ■!■■■ ■■ n" ■ 

. ' $ee Guriet, ASge 399. Ams. Ed. 1703. 

VOL.XXIV. : Cl. Jl. NO. XLVllI. U 
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to rejeclUi>!’ViN<|ae weaik {Msition requives otb^ to defend 
it. . Awaie^ofibe nnivorsai cMtavictioa. toat toe,«erci^ 
ot the atonmnent mtta iiuttitatod by Moses^ and Aaron> ho 
mal^ a vmn offiart to'flitofort his. novel opinkm by the 
assecttoh fh&t Ck^ conunimicated ^ith Noidi firora the 
mercy seat in the ark. . 

As to Jliaip being rejected by, our, translators, permit 

Idr. Bellaii\y.to be. told that this is att unjust » charge 
aaaimt themt saA a shock to .dio common sense of a 
Tyro in the Hehrete. language,' Below are the Hebrew, 
the despised Septnagint, the .Vulgate, and toe version of 
, TremeUins, wi^i onr own : 

{■sia wrsan mo puis a’imi uw»m<»uhAma^ 

kofer, 

'jfJ ^Lf^dAttP abr^p icaJ-Ar^w\T«i<re*ff— Septuaginta. 

pice et-ejttn^aecn^ intrinsecns rainet^picabis — TreBiellUw et JuqLqs. 

hitumioe ot-extrinaecua intnusecus earn et-linies— Vulgate, 
pitch and without within it andthod ghalt pHch — 

all these translations are verbatim, and yonr readers will 
please to read them from right to left in the Hebrew man- 
ner, mid let them judge whether be translated or not ! ! 
Then, as to this word meaning ** Mercy-seat” Mr. Bellamy 
does not produce a single authority. Wherever Mercy-seat 
is meant, it is uniformly expressed by ASsa, and it occurs 
no where in too Bible till too history of toe institution of 
the Levitical pjdestoood. ' 

Mr. Bellamy remarks, “ this word AJJl? is truly translated 
by house or temple, a place of divine worship f and directs 
us to “ Kings ■ xi. 1ft and 13^ Isaiah Ivi. 7, 1 Chron. 
vi. 10, 2 Chron. xxiii. 10, xxxv. 20, Prov. xvii. 1.” 
Truly translated house or temple ! indeed?- When in his four 
first references tots A'*2U!3 is translated in the Temple ! 

in the 5th from the house : in 2 Chron. xxxv. 20. toe 
word does not occur; and in Prov. xvii. 1. it is trans- 
lated, and properly, than a house!?’ Here toen, Mr. 
Editor, is either misrepresentation, designed to pi^ect 
his version of Gen. vi. 14, or ignorance of toe sub- 
ject, Shd of the language, in the knowledge of which he 
elaims excinsive pre-eitiin^ce. Bht, fortunately for* toe- 
c^sp pf truth, t^e is a ppsage exactly parallel to too 
in qUesrion, where, besides id numerous other instances, the 
srpvtsn^ uhiffro ure translated, ** wmtn and wMoW?’ 

' Mpxjn Y^np!) mp iVia anr Irw rj'ssi Exod. xxy. ii. 
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“ aad tfaoa -sbaU overlay pure - gold, wUhin and 

Toidioat s1^t£ thott*o«ei^ Ji;” ^^>^aces the accuracy of 
the received 'Version oft3oi«vi> l^.ruo-a basis immoveable 
against the attacks of infldelitjror fanaticism. And by the 
■way we have heire another ^roof of the kindred- meanitig in 
the rationale of the words an^ XlSt, and that they respect- 
ively may denote pitch or its properties. 

Arid ‘finally, it appears thalf the common version <rf this 
verse reposes* <m the authority arid tollected ' opinion of 
ages; .and^ it iS not,’ as Mr. Bellamy has presumed to 
designate it, “ a consecrated error,” but finnly establiebed 
and consecrated truth. To controvert this,Mr. BeHamy dis- ' 
putes, and would disturb, the tenor of the divine dispensation, 
as universally believed and clearly apparent in the Bible; 
he must abjnre the doctrine of the points, inasmuch as he 
disregards all grammarians and lexicographers, subjecting 
them to his own opinions : and what he' wiitess is plalply 
tantamount to the assertion that the Jews, Arabians, Chat- 
deans, and Syrians, have not understood their own lan- 
guages! ' , 

I must defer for another opportunity the notice of 
Mr. Bellamy’s translation of 2 Kings v. 18 ; I now merely 
affirm, as I shall endeavour to prove, that our present ver- 
sion of the passage is correct — that Elijah’s answer to 
Naaisman is in no respect derogatory to his.hi^ chturacter 
as a prophet, or the least compromise of his^oly religion. 

Liverpool, July, 1821. J. W. 

IN HISTORIAM ANTIQUIORVM TEMRORUM 
ET SEllIORlS iET;tTIS OBSERVATIONES CRlTICiE. 

Ou.£ ad liiatoriam vel antiqulorum temporum, monumeiitorum, 
liiOiniHum et populorum, vel serioris eetatis, ejusque mslitutoruin 
et civitatum pervestigandam et judicandam nuper variam in 
partem queesita ,$uiUet turn conjiciendo et celUgendo inventa 
tum oooclndcudQ.et comparando eifecta, non solum deinceps 
enarrare p,9nsUtui, sed etiani ad certiorein q^uaipdatu rationem 
adducet%,etita perseqttt,.ur, (fits erquanQimlluteque pfohtijbfiiar 
sint, de quibus aliter statuesnduni videatur, appareat, proKidas- 
turque, lie decrctis noniiullis ratiouiliiisve teinere adsehfiamur. 



3 ^ In Historiam antiquiorum iemporum 

Nihil enim gravibus juvenuin studiis periculpsius reperitur^ nihil 
faciliiii iidplic^e tit aegre 

e)fp^iilMitttr]| quam iiovHm ^^lliobuth^ bhndiltir, cbpiti 

doctritubi quite dispttto fdtio^ ^ 

allksiti aucibthas dctetonitte bominunt' ift lauiles/'qtii^s 

omnea movamuri estque illud^ quod diMi, erratidi periculuhi tanto 
pil£sei|tiu8^ qaanto stepiaa tiund e libris auctoctioi, qiitbus novse 
coqjactum at tationes af^ciose proponnhtur/ quam e^schblis 
magi^lrdrunvi qui aaa subtiliter ekatninarunb'omhis earohi bauri- 
turcognido. Veraabor autem in ea di«putatione sic^ iit, quo- 
ndam ita ^ rerute ubertas et hoi^m libellorum ratio et laborum 
^ nunc mild impositorutta multitddo hie facere cogunt, brevius quani 
" olim acribam et sutuma potius argiiinentorum capita complectar^ 
quam in aitigula altius descendatn^ neque^ quod et longum est 
nee intidia caret, nominehi ubique omnes omnium conimento- 
rum auetores, aed res et rationes propositas eommemorem. Et 
prima qqklem disputatio ad antiquioum spectat historiam, con- 
tinet autetn plura^^qufle nunc quidem observatu digna sint. Etc- 
nim t, postquam omnino de antiquissima bistoria, e mythorum 
carminumve usu propagata, deque ipsorum Inythorutn natura^ 
generibuSi interpretatione et fide ubcrius et doctius disputatum a 
multis erat^ fieri non potiiit, quin existerent^ qui suo vel ingenio 
vel sensu ducti onineiti rejicerent mythicam, quam dicun t, his- 
toriam/ dicerentve inde et vero coniminiscerentur rcrum narra- 
tionenvi a tii^tbis illis prorsus diversam, suis opinionibtis accom^ 
modatam/ mierdum etiaih probabili variorum eventorum et 
institutorum comparattone etconjunctione finnatam, fundamento 
idoneo destitutani, eahiqueipsaoi ob caiisam incertiorem etiam 
inytUs. Nam in bis non inestUnfum factoj^um narratio, qu^ ad 
religiosas cosmologicasque ideas referunlur, neque experientia 
contineiUur) ut Rhodius K'l. censuit^ qui ita eos ab historia dis- 
tihxit) sed etiam expositio rcrum vere gestarum, comparata 
tamen ilia et ornata ad sensum et orationeih'poeticam syhiboli- ^ 
canique tetatis antiquissimse et setisim auctU et expolita. Cur 
enim negemus, myibis antiquioribus nohnullis ev^ta et facta 
vcra contineri) qui aciahiusi aliis etiam ^temporibus/ qUbriini 
ceDipr. est notitia, ipulta ,qute .ore .et. semonibus , 

hominum esse Hradita et propagata, Justa causa non apparet. 
Ndm btfabiilosa multa inesse mytbis largiamur^ multa, qusb non 
gesta a^nti periude ut gesta^ enairata: omuia tamen couficta esse 

” S, - c " J \mmw im<it , 

‘ Fri^Ur multos alios cf. J{A^iHiialil|.bejrtr^g« AltenhuinakuBde 
U, p. 7. ss. > 
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nec quidquam trafiitum» q,uod faQtb niteretur, vel gentiuirl vet 
populorum ve) faominuiyi, imlio^doceri probariie ei potest stgu* 
metilo, qui antiquitatis simplicitetem ben^ ooverit. Quare ia 
cognosceiKiis jtidicandisve sti^iilis m^is redetxndaBi erit» 
turn fieri potesti ad eorum origiiieoi; videndunif ubi primuai 
illi exstiterint/ a quibus fuerint auc tori bus et traditiet prctpagati, 
quibus ornamentis aucti ; hinc revocandi erunt ad priseaol 
plicitatciDi iis^ quas serius^ quorftmcunque tandem arte et opera, 
accesberuut semotis, denique inquirenduai in iiaiuram arguments 
et orationis, ut, utrum ad historicum an philosopbicpm an inix* 
turn ex utroque mythorum genus sint referendi, pateaU Nam 
in genealogicis etiani, geographicis, heroicis mythis depr^hendun* ' 
tur, qua: non mere sint historical Quo autem antiquior est 
my thus, sive quo anliquiores sunt et simpliciores, qui eum scriptis 
mandarunt, auctores, eo longius abest ab ista niiscendi res gestas 
et hominum facta cuti) eventis naturae et optnionibus sapientum 
et lusibus poetarum temeritate. Nam eapiicationes mythorumi 
quae propositae sunt antiquitus, ab ipsis mytbis esse sejungendasi 
satis constat.^ Cum hac de mythis disputatione conjuncta est 
2. qu<esiio, num, qui in mythis memorantui^^ civitatum condi* 
tores, sacroruin auctores, populorum difces, legumlatores, heroes 
aliique insignes homines, yere fuisse existimandi sint, an vel 
omnino ficti fuerint, nominibus aliunde derivatis, vel gentes et 
familis narrando mutates in singulos homines. Nam ita olim 
omnis omnium narrationum de illisbominibusftdesinfringebatur, 
ut alii eaa ad hieroglypliicas imagines, quibus yelsolisaickniinve 
alioruin cursiis anni^ tempestates vel alia naturae eventa 
denotarentur, referrent, a)ii ex nomiouni et vocabulorum quo- 
rumdani vi et significatione cftas putarent, alii a fiugendi et 
divina humanis misceiidi lubic^ repeterent, et essqntodeo qui, 
utrum Moses vixerit, dubitarent. Jam etsi ea eupidd statuendi 
ratio de antiquis uarrationibus nunc a pluribus repudiata est et 
impugnata,’ non tameu*ita de ea decretum eat, ut nihil supersit, 
quod moneatur. Scilicet tiegafi non potest, nomina s»pe esse 
ex rebus eventisque ductal et gentium appullationem locum 


' Quid ea in re sit observandunii breviter indicavit CreiizGirf grsef. ad 
e. ed. Mythol. et Symbol, vett. t. p. Xy. s. 

* Qui de mytholugia, inprimis grteca, iluper in vaflam pattern disputa- 
riint, et noti sunt et a Klcpftro meo etiaih nominati in introd. praemissa 
NittSchi! Votatb.Ittythol.L^p. *4. * 

3 V. Neumann, Specim. rer. Cret. p. 49. s. 

♦ Ut Cypseli nomen, Coriathtorum tyranni; v. Hsrod. 5 , 91 . StGreu- 
zer. Comm. Herod, p. 65 . qui tamen non propterea Cypselum e Sene 
regum Corinth, tollere aiisus esc. 
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ideijis^e opmiboiSus de uno ^dodatn eariitn duce, 'qi^d Cadmi 
^x^oipluai et D^nai doqere videtur, et. pfuriiiin r^um et hcroiiTn 
nomine esae, comprehend et; quae antiquitus a pluribus 
ina^ia erafK; quoniam fearum return memoria ihterierat; nivi 
tnpritnia nobili auctori trifcuta, narmta ethini de und, quae 
inl^ jd yalde discreparent,* et exornata aiictaqu^ multis modis 
. quaa homines vetustissimos obstupefecerant. ^nde taihen 
ai|^; lieqeltur; quaecumque mythis tradita sunt de singuli.l qni- 
bnsdani populornm ducibus; regibus, legunilatoribus, bellatori- 
bus; eoromque origtuibus et rebus gestis omnia onmino esse 
rejiipendai ce^te dubia admodum existimanda. Nani de Alex- 
Macedoiiiae rege, etiam constat condeta esse nonnulla, 
,.^H^ad posteritatis memoriam propagarentur, neque tameii eum 
vixisse et {^erdrum regnuni evertisse, Indiam occupasse, quis- 
quana facile negabit, lino ita erit versandum in illis, qiios 
v^tusta^ ipemoriae posterorum prodidit, viris aestimandis, ut pri- 
qnie ex antiquissimis narrationibMs hausta sunt, testibus 
iis,^ qui eas retulerunt, aiictoribus, sejungantur ab illis, quse 
. serior. ards adjecit ; deinde, quibus locis eas narrationes prinuim 
/uerint/ quibus temporibus; quibus consiliis et modis, 
quseratur;. turn examinefur; quo Ul% narrationes referantur, utruin 
ad opiiiionem quatndam antiquitatis aliunde cognitam, an ad 
aacra vel civilia instituta; deniqiie iiidagentur, si quse sunt, 
.yeatigia rationum, quibus niti narrationes ilias videantur, onginum 
peregriiiarum> Jinguarum exferarum, comparatioiium cum stmii- 
Jimis aliia yel l^ominibus vel factis. Quse ipsa preeceptio ducit 
noe . ‘ 

3. ad aiiam observationem d^ etymologise nominum, quibus 
Vel homines singuli, vel faipiiiu?^ tribus, gentes, popiili, vel res 
«i,^Oventa etloca in mythis illis insignita sunt, y'l et iisu. Hac 
enim nominum originatione, ut olim, ita nuper multi ssepius et 
cogitate xnagis usi sunt plures Viri docti, ad explicandos inge«- 
nicNie .et subtiliter mythos turn eos, qni ad religionem veterum 
poputerum spectant; turn hos, quibus brigines et'*res gentium et 
bominum contineiitur, turn itios, quibus insunt opiniones de 
l^ppnienia naturse aiiisque rebus etiam in sensiis non iticUrren- 
ttbus» Qua hi re veremur tamen ne interdiini quaesltis iidmi- 

' r^J ' * . ' . . . . . 


^ Uf]4e fuerunt jam antiquitus, quI plures ejusdeni nomiiiis reges et 
dtices diseernefent^in qua ipsa^re magna egutio est adbibea^f . 

* * Ita, de qua nttper disceptatum esr, iitrum Saitana colonia in Atticam 
Caotips iBgyptius iuent neCiUe,^ decerni pan i>o$oat, nisi, 
,^id antiqutlaimi vel myini vel auctores tradiderint, elfectum fuqrit% Cf. 
l^ellen. Oescli. I. p. lOd, 
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4iUTn origintbjus ejt conjecturi« inde deri vatis nimium indiilaeriift 
xiny^liarum inter||f«teSj, excusati illi quidem ^xennpUs v^erum 
omnis sapientiap magistrorum^ Platonia mpriitiis et Yaitbnis 
<iiaiti Gramniaticii Al^xandrini etiam^ ssepius ineptisisimi in vo£|j^ 
faulorum originibus quaeretidis ^ fuerunt,) beqae ab 

^rrandi et mythorum eensum cor^rumpendi pmcold dtffetisk 
Nam prinidm ut nonnullorutil iiomifwnff origitied ‘sath-ceitsb 
aunt^ *siye ab ipsis antiquis sycriptoribtiTl traditae^ aive linguae 
ipsius kge et analogia coniirmatae/ ita multo plurim^ compositio 
et vis adeo est iucerta, iit aiit origo eoruni oninino non potuerit 
inveniri, certe non nisi transponendis^ omittendis/ adjiciendb, 
prouti lubuerat, litteris et syllabis exsculpi^ aut in variais abierint 
senteiuias Viri} docti, qui de iis conjecturas propostierunt. 
Deinde si vcl certius vel probabilius nominum origines fiierint 
lepertae, quae inde concluduntur^ non ^que aut certa sunt aut 
probabilia. Etenim quum ssepe plura nomen a verbo quodam 
derivatum significare, et^ quae ejus significatio praeferenda sit 
quoque loco^ non definiii possit, quum^ utrum nomina a voca- 
bulis verbisque^ unde derivanturi repetita fuerint^ an haec ex illis 
ducta^ quod interdum factum estj tion semper appareat, quum 
quo consilioi qtianim reruni et causai^um interventu, nomina ilia, 
de quibus quaeritur, imposita fueririt gentibiid et populis et hoitii- 
nibus et aliis naturis rebusve, n^s plerumque latent : intelligitur, 
quani facile in errores incidant, qui ex nomihiim originibus 
omnem eorum vim et significationem, omnem sensum m'ji^tborum 
cum iis conjunctorum, omnem veritatem narratibnum de iis, 
quorum nomina antiquiiatis memoria coYiservaVit, repetant. 
Accedit vero, quod'^ne illud quidem satis aiit demonstratur aut 
declaratur, ex qua lingua derivandae sint cujusvis nominis origi- 
nes, si aut variar sive linguae sive dialectoa in eadem regione 
usurpatas esse constat, aut varias gentes, diverisis linguis usas, in 
earn iinmigrasse cerium* est, aut unam, qiis reguabat, linguam, 
vel coofiatam ex plyribus esse, vel multo peregrina recepisse 
prills sertusve, intelligitur. Etenim utde graecb noininibtii», quas 
in antiquissimis mj^this occurrunt, solis dicam, quoniaiiijde aliis^ 
qu% historia antiquior memoravit, dispiitare longum est, triplex 
fere originis ilfohim indagandae mine est ratio, ;.nuNa^sti» carens 
difficUltatibus. Nani £r) placuit nonnullis ea unice .repetere ex 
grasca lingua et ea quide^n, quae singulk in partibiitf et iiisulis 
Grtecias antiquitus fuit usitata et ex radicibus ejus atque primtti, 

— ■ I h Il l , ' I I I II M I I* i K in tofl i Mi l 

i * Cf. SiurMip$ in qninta et aexta de noininibus:i,Qpan^mf 

1803. a': 
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yibv 4 uai;. 4 k|ii^«wrbia^;«ire m in desuettidiqeiii'Abi^rtitt^stVft 
ii^' lisu fiiiiii$^lif|t ; elfeeto^iltdenii modp j}0||^fin^ftntur stirpss^ 
qn^m nuUm 4^rdil/^ttgidiii>ti)eque «o»)ogift nimitiai tii^ 
hi^ituf geti^ ichola infi^Uni peccasse 

vid^r),::Ae<ifie pomparcntiii^ ^qute dmtrm tunt latiouis (ut 
^ Htqtt^exiqqacumqiie significatkme vocabulo^ 

ruip ^m^lur nomiiium cai»aa,i>er sa non probabilis.^ Veriun i) 
aUt cenfuartifU nupar, sinter quo; Siclerus, V. emimiit, ex 
seiuitica* lingua nominum graecorum plerorumque, mytbis tradi* 
torum^ originem et vim peti recte posse^ sive earn in reni adhi-^ 
buerint hebraicaoi sive persicam^ diaiectum. Neque etiiiu 
negari potest, niagtiam esse non roodo inter singula vocabula et 
verba aram^a^ et gnecae linguae similitudinem, non illani fortui- 
tam> sed etiaoi inodorum dicendi et orationem construendi, qui- 
bus utrnque usa est, couvenientiani^^ et, si I’erum est, Gi'a 3 ciae 
antiquissinias gentes ex Asiae partibus originem traxisse, aut 
Phcenicum colonos sedem in insulis terrisve Graeciae fixisse, aut 
commercia inter Graeciae et Orientis populos mature exstitisse, 
causae ejus conveiiientise facile deprehenduntur, ita ut mihi qui- 
dem noil laudandi videantur, qui omne stadium indagandi groecas 
origines in semiticis lingtiis iniprobarunt, cotnmendandum potius 
illud stadium recte institutum et temperatum. Nam ila eo 
abusos esse nomiullos constat, pt ex siio arbitrio magis quam 
certa ratione et originem et significationem nominum graecoruni, 
seqiiticae linguse ope, coiistituerent, ut exquisitam et mire com- 
posiUm eprum etymologiam consectarentur, ut aliquarum litte- 
rarum syilabarum^ similitudine nitereiitur, ut, ubi dcesset facilis 
nominum derivatio, uiidecumque petitam. iino extortam ex 
orientis Unguis, propouerent originem. Quae res quantopere 
mytboruin pro^mll interpretationi adversetur, quantum . fayeat 
conjectu' et opinionibus, quibus veritas antiquae historiae non 
juvetur sed impediatur, in .profutu est. Multo aqtem miiiits 
proba^^ur credo, qu$e, ex quo studia antiquitatis Indicse et lin? 
guae saotscredanica? inter nos quoque> ut aotea inter Britannos, 


■ in Hm^a 'Creta^'ippeliatos esse a xolcitilms -digitix- 

(Soirmoif) metalla *6x111116 tractantibus, non persuasit Neumann. Spe^. 
rer - 3 r . tiec Cnr^tum et Telehinum probabillor est etyttinlogia, ^ ' 

r * Comm, in Hotneiri h. In Cer., Hiereglypbis in mytho 

JEscuiapii aliisque libris. Add. Matlh. Norberg. Opuscc. Acadd. it li: 

^ Quod Otiam* aUiqui tiuper feterunt. 

^ & inprlmis In anllqUioruni Ors^eorum boetarom oraiione reperitur; 

cat tle^ qqs|i simblicitati « vettistm adkribtdda 
ad oflettteii fofetamus omnia. ' ^ 


et serioris ietath Obsifmtiwes Critiek. SC)'! 

valere ccBpentne/ niuteon ntfcCa est fautdreai,^ mtio €> ex IndiA 
repetendi graecoram et iiominuni et mythorttm origtnem.^'^ £a 
eniin fere eola iihitar aifntiitudm^ eorum 
Pandion ad Pandowaiias Indiae ^ atirfiem Pandaieam, 

Petadae ad Buddham Indorum, Citretea ad ilirpem^ CurubrdnEi,* 
Siatiea in insula Lemno ad lndos^ ^Jasion Samotlitiix et Jason^ 
Argomiutaruin dux ad Vischnunii 'Minos ad Menulrt} Jndordtn 
legislatorem, refenintur^' et quse. alia sunt hujos i^heris 
nienta^ nova ilia et speciosa. Quibus ne seducamur^ cogitandum 
cst, earn nominuiii utriusque linguae comparationem non efficere 
ullo niodo, ut ex indicis graeca esse exorta statnainas, quum, 
quod forte evenit, ut litterarum similitudine et elocutionis sono . 
rnire conspirareiit nomina et vocabula gentium dissitarum, non 
doceat, ejusdem ea esse originis, sive ab eo popuio et ex ea 
terrai ubi prius fuerint usurpata (quamquam etiarn hoc saepe 
admodum incertum est)^ transiissc eo^ ubi serius putentur oc- 
currere, multo minus inde certas repeti populorum antiquoriim, 
ut Atticorum, origines, sedes et migrationes.^ Plura oportet 
esse vel argumenta^ vel indicia eaque clara^ certa^ bene perpetisa^ 
neque beta aut conjiciendo reperta; cognationis populorum^ ut 
illa^ quae in linguarum et orationis conxenientia invenitur neque 
prorsus repudianda est, ratio aliquantum valeat. Omnino enim 
credi vix potest, quot errores ex inscito etymologise usu exstite* 
lint, quanta damiia docta, sed inepta, linguarum variarum €om« 
paratio iiitulerit liistorise rectis studiis, quam periculosum sit, ex 
similitudine vel litteraniiti vel soni vel significationis vocabuio* 
rum, in linguis diversorum populorum observata,) colligere et 
concludere, quae historiam populorum universani, antiqiiicrein 
maxime, explicent ct illustrent. Sunt profecto ctianiCulia cum 
ilia linguarum coroparatione, nuper inprimis, conjuticta eo con- 
silio, ut engines et res populorum veterum, mytbis traditae, verius 
constituerentur et rectius intelli^ereutun Etenibfi' ' 

4. ad earn rent etiapi siniilitudo institutorum et civiHom et 
sacrorum, rituum, morum, festotam solemntom, denique uiomi* 
mentorum, quse inter populos, locis temporibusye ^jjun^cjtqa, 

^ ^ ^ — ^ 

• 

* Ut Ritteru^, Grottfendimt sliosque plures. J>Uputerunt alii in 

contrariam partem, nqper etiam auctor eenaurffi indiarits Hermes laacrip- 
to, no. 9. p. 68. ^ 69 sa. * . ' . » 

* V. {litter i die Vorhalle europ, Volkergesch. vor Herod, p. 398 $ 9 . 

Encyclopedia lit^ a Orqbero al Rr^hi© wUta, $41 ss. 

s Exesnpla pe^tl pp^SMQt ex JTpis^ MoUefibergu aFuditm&Hna g^q^..ae 
nominibus in lingMJ^Suiogfj^b^Uip^et vig[us--addit«6a4mtgMeiab9fead« 
linguarum origine observationeivStockh. H* h ' ^ 
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iirieiice#sil»<iil%ei)t€r adhibita et t|A; quidetp, ut.qu 9 &i^ )i 4 $c 
genera aiq^liaia aut asqaalk e^nt inventa, alter mn 4ib 
altero, janiof ab aniiquiofeyv accapisse pujlafetur^ unde: conclu^ 
aum ^ evLUif qui sua alii pofnilo accepta refera^ .ab hoc 

traxbse^ Qua. in re tripUeiiter erratum, esae a 

MsMullip existimo, primiun, quod^ quae sticnilia inveni^ntur in 
l^qpiilorupi mmibus et. inatilutbi nullo facto discrimine neque 
explorata. ratione, inter se fo, quo dixi^ consilio aunt col- 
lajta; dainde, quod sumtum cst, de quo recte dubitari potest, 
ejufldem sint generis^ necessario etiam ejusdem esse oiU 
^ois; denique quod coosequi inde vqluerunt populorum quo- 
ruodam ortum ex aliis. Uectc enim jam Bunsenius mouuit, 
ut ejus verbis utar/ ai quas in rebus fortuitis aut generalibus, 
quas vel aana mens et ejusdem^ qua coastituti sunt (populi), 
netatis indoles cum bos turn multos alios docere potuit, inventae 
fuerint similitudines aliis testimoniis non adjuvaatibus, neuti- 
quam neque unius ab altero aeque utriusque communis originis 
indicia esse habendas.” Etenim in pr^mtu est, nounidla esse 
)ege quadam naturas ingeniique (lumanf ita communia plerisquc 
gentibus^ ipsatn primi earuni cultus rationem ita in unaquaque 
exstitissej existere certe potuisse, ut, cur ad aliam, temporum 
et locotrinn spatiis longe remotaiqi gentem, ex qua repetantur 
omnia, qoafugiamus,4:au8a idnnea deesse videatur.^ Atticam, 
•ut in Gr^cis^ nostra maneat disputatio, constat antiqiiitus qua- 
tuor oceupasse stirpes s. gentes : ^kl^ets (s. IttXItus, geotem 
araais po^ssimum deditam);, (s. ytUovras, ysAiovra;, ex 

J?lutarc}ii sententia aliorumque, agricolas, ex. afiorum, opi- 
nione h q< yif9VTot4 nobiliores), cuyiKopji$ (caprarum pastores), 
(operaidoa).^.- Jam quum ^Egyptios olim in 
faures ordines ebsque prorsus diveraos vitae genere et conditione 
descriptos fuisse, eamdemque descriptionem in quatuor, nullo 
co^natiqnis aut consuetudiuia vinculo junctaa classes (castas 
lusitaidoo yqcabulo appellant) in India valem constet, non tan- 
tum stntiiliDiam esse harum gentium et atticanim divisionem 


* Praef«ad diaquis. philab deiurebercd. Atbsaa, (Gotb 4 .)e- 
XI «, / 

artium gtiSBcarum iDventioHestatiiexidumputc^ nisi 
stipitibus non potaisse Ofed^icas 


HllllSf emagere Grsecos per se ipdos, neque ab .^%yptiU ^iisve edbctos. 

um erkjb^ibus varie nuper dtsputatum est Peryeriit omnia 
yrundriss d^.AItenhumsw. p, 2t& ss. . 

1U9 id Coimiurf petlta in Act. Semin. pJaU Lips*,lJ. 452 
“ Staii^sim8hidt,;4i||iAtb<inarilI« .3B s. , ^llmann. 

p. BeyUiiga tur Eebntniss 
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.censueYunV ocd p Oriente etiam in> Atticarii’ etse* iHatam. 
Quid vero t num illas gentes $• tribus, vit» generibtis> bouis, 
locis etiaiu^ quse incolebaht, distinctas Ha etiam a se imriibetii 
sejunctas fitisise, tit ffgyptias, doceri potest ? nun} in its oinnhto 
4:onspiciuntur, quae propria $uiit divisioni ordiuum apud ludo^ ? 
quodsi contend a tur, hanc aut ^gyptiorum descriptionem esse, 
,quum per varias terras propagarctur, Ha mutatam, ut alia ejus 
inter Grsecos ct ad consociationeni aptior ratio exsisteret, ubi 
tandem et quando id evcnit i nonne vcro probnbiliud est, qnubi 
tot tanique variae gentes migrarent per Grseciam ipsamque AUi- 
cam,^ inter eas fuisse bellicosam, quae quum partem agrorum 
occiipasset, alios earn colcro jusserit, ad servilem fere condirionem* 
redactos, quod pluribus locis similiter factum est; turn fuisseuHas, 
quas soli natiira aut agios colere aut pascere oves caprasve coege- 
rit, et alias, anteqtiam eo venircnt, tractassc opificin, quae ccrte 
in India non didicerant, et in iis exercendis perrexisse. Talem 
autem gentium descriptionem non uno eodemque modotlbitiUG 
fuisse comparatam, ilique prorsiis siniilem aegyptiaE^ itididieqtie 
aut inde exortadi, vol Hcbraeorum tribus docere possunt^piquarum 
et origo nota est ct vitae genera ; quamquam eniui plen^tte pri* 
mum pastoritiam egerunt vitam, deki agriciilturam tra^lurunt, 
tamen inter eas ct duae bellicosiores fuerunt (Ephininlit^^et 
.Danitae) et una sacerdotalis, ^ £gyptfacat prordUs divi^rsa. 
Atqui etiam hieraticae Grtecis, Atheniensibus 6ingulatitit> exsti- 
terunt gentes vel familiae, quas fuerunt, qtii contenderent reli- 
quias fuisse tribus peculiaris, a picbe plane segregates/ ad itiodum 
-®gyptiiE aut 1 ndicae. Verum qliibus tandem ^ argumentis effi- 
cieliir, has sacra obduutes faniilias in Giraecia a caeteris ita fuisse 
sejunctas, ut unum constitu^rent ordinem eumqucf primum et 
caeteris omnibus knperantem Atiieniscerte^uidim et Butadie, 
qui primum sacris cum re rustica conjunctis et tribtdj' qtise 
agros colebat, propriis operabantur,4 uibx, u% discemenentur 
ab aliis familiis, Eteobutadee appellate et Cetyces/ qui Ehlpa- 


> V. Gruber, in Encycl.litt. T. VI, p. 248* JBt iEgyptiacam ^i^Hionis 
atticarum gentium onginem alii statuerunt, quibusjam adversatus est 
Platnerus 1, 1. p. d.ialii fndicam. Cf. Eitcer VorhaUe eunop. Volkcrgescb. 
p. 8. aliisqite kcis. Prseiverant Anglj. < . • . 

** Nam qtiod Xbueydides I, a. dnit, Atticam iKrou^inirXcD^ai' eosdem 
semper homines ineohiissc^ non de nrunis temporlbus valet,. 

^ Qu^ sedtentia esse videtur HlUmos^nni in libw .Das St^tsre^des 
Altertliums p. Od $• ‘ , . ® \ . ,*1, 

^ Nomen enini, quod ad B|ddbaiu retulenmt cuiii Eittf fp Afj^balle 
europ* Vblkerg, p, SOU.) alnTgr^cuiu qst 0oi^t h. e, 

V. Etym. M. p. 190 s. ed. Lips. ^ ^ ^ ’ 
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trlSarlim 9 . .aacrti ad alii non admktebantur, 

pH^am vident;ur^ wa fuerimt b^eraticee gentes^ qualeh in 

^gyptb vaw tempos nuimnibua coniiecratasi neque 

cofn^tuertinC^ordinein saceraottiin, qualis aut inter Indos aut inter 
fbit Redte igitur Mullerus* censuit, inter Atheiiti. fa* 
non niai unam fuisse, quam bieraticani appel* 
Ic^us^ ^Uoda)H 6 negotus praeter sacra non vacaverit, Eumolpidas, 
itdtidmni 4u<5(dres origine 'rbracios (quamquam efe hi Cleusine 
pliiifil*Vei^^ti^‘erant in mysteriia)/ Atheniensium tribus sua 
qtlamqiiie habuUse sacra gentilitia, quibus prseerant familise 
priiaiitfi^ harum gentium, sive potius nonnulli ex illis familiis 
> Etenini quum primuni paterfamilias sacris suae familiae 

easi^ operatus, ea deinde in plures divisa, quae gentem cousti- 
tllebant aut tribum, uni harum familiarum sive ejus antistili 
satroritin cuta facile potuit comuiitti, quae ei mansit, dum sacra 
gentlKtia^ Cdpservabantur, gentibus auteni in populuni contractis 
iodeque sacr^ publicis constitutis, his vel principes illarum 
fabiintffutti alii ex pluribus fannliis I^lti, apud Graecos prae- 
fuerunt* N^ue vero comparatio rituum, qiii in festis qutbiib- 
datu et dlversorum populorum obtinuerunt, banc babet 

vim, dt inde febte' coHigatur, quod fuerunt, qui concluderent, 
aixt ex utto populo ad alios oiimes .transiisse illos ritus» aut ex 
ilio ca&tei^ 6 s poputos origioem traxLsse. Neque enim, quae natuia 
quasi duee e^titerun| laetitiae, tristniac, poenitenii^^ signa in qm- 
busdatb ritus Ij^stFationis,. obsccmuoi;]|^,suppUca(ioiiis, qui 

opiniontbus' ^[tiibusdm cOmmimUuis fere omnium populorum 
nitumtifj^i^^ilO 66 lo derivari posse, facile patet^ neque, si nonnul- 
la similta instituUs sacr]> ppputi cujusdam in alio depreheusa 
fiieriAt/rdiqdi etS^ simillima esse; sequitur. Nam, ut de Apatu^ 
ritr tibd dicttfn, qute ex India repetiisse Ritterus vifietur,^inThe.s* 
mUpltdriis Amedb. lamentationes factaa esse et jejunia acta non 
alit^quAlA id j^gyptiis saprisOsiridis, iamPlutarcbus s. quisquis 
auetor est IfiM de is. et Osir. T. 11. P. I. p. MQ. ed. Wytt. 
c. 69. btoAbit/ Itide autem non sequitur, quod Iferodotus IL 


Foliadia sacris p. 9. hi 19. (ubi die Eteobutr^darum sater- 
dotip Add. Creuzer. Ceaun* Herodd. 1. p. ero. 

* Via. Saia4e<Croix Eecherches sur lea myat^rcs du paganisme, ed. 

. T. L p. 115 a. 916 ^ 8 . 

^ Indeexplicarl possuqt singulorum deorum sacra, primum a singujis 
g^nfiteauuitt ab^umid populo cutta, ut itpollfnis irarp^ov et Jovis vtprf^ou 
V. fi.ind«rf.l^PI«t.CMtbyd. p.*40i. et ^hr. <le ^poUioe'p^tricmct 

p. U <. et 92. 

* Oaifie (t^eo^myad Awatpr^tn ladprum remUt(Vorhalle 
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17l.censuit, Danai fUias the^mophoria ex aU^lis 3 fs»* 

si modo ille Athienietmum festum hbc nomine insignilum, initd- 
lexit ; nam etiam locia celebrata esse Oonstat se^ 
h»c ex iEgypio repetenda aunt, aunm sacra ^^cum jejuni^s 
ejttlationibua et ritibus publkuin tucfum exprimentmus ubivts 
iiistituta esse variis de causisi neqtie alionde petita,^ nemioeni 
fugiat. Poteram alia afferre, qusa de sfmilitudme natnrse soJi 
et locorum^ monumentorum, institutorum^ morum^ in compa- 
landis varits terris et populis feperta^ dispufata nuper sunt et 
quas inde conclusa sunt^ examinare, sed qum hactemis monita 
sunt^ ea satis videntur docere tum^ non esse iis omnibus, quas 
nuper de originibus populorum et eorum, quae apiid eos instituta 
sunt| et de historia antiquissima omnino, decreta 'et dicta snnt^ 
faciles praebcndas aures, sed dubitandum potius et adsensum 
cohibendum a conjecturis opinionibusve, quaniquam cum doc- 
trinae et auctoritatis quadam nducia prolatis^ turn cante vexsan- 
dum esse et in iis^ quae mvthis tradita sunt, ne vel interpretemvir 
ea ut lubet vel cupide aut rejiciamus omnia aut probemus^ et in 
lis, quae auctores nonniflli expdsuerunt, judicandis, ne his miice 
aut obsequamur aut fidem dcnegemus. Cogitandum euim cst, 
originem populorum et civitatum et vitam conditorum et ducunii 
qui lis fueruiit, priorem esse ea, quae proprie historia dicitur, et 
snperare universas, quae coocipi recte possunt, hujus rei notiones, 
et quaestionem de ilia subtiliorem facile in errores inducere 
neque multum prodesse, quum contra accurata co^tio institu* 
torum et rerum, de quibus historia yere nos edocuit, multp ait 
fructuosior. Ad quos quideni ex bistoria veterum populorum 
percipiendos fructus refertur etiam 

5. comparatio viroruin, populorum, factorum, eventerum in- 
signium adjunctis causis eorum, <]^u8e antiquior historic metUf^rlae 
prodidit, cum recentioribus similbmis; Graecis 
tur. Habet enim ea banc vim, ut utriusque aetatja et res gestae 
ot mores hominum melius penitiusque perspiciantiir, ut rationed 
et conisilia rectius judiOentitr, ut eventa nonnuliorum cqeptpr^m 
fdcilius praevideantur, ut certius intelligatur, non, quae nunc cum 
maxinie aguntur, nova omnia esse et mattdita,1itpriiden1m'v]ts 
publicaeprivataeque regatur et adjuvetur. Cujua ra memcA'Sfbile 
exeroplum adferam, quod, quantum memini, ab qui non raro 


' Cui sententiae etiam r^te adv^rsatus e$t Weljlauents In diss^ 
Thesmophoriisp. 4). „ . ^ 

^ V»d. Sainte-Croix lib. laud« T. IL p» ss. add* Epb^itia^et 
gentina. v. Valcken. ad Herod. VI. 16. ' a > 

3 Plura cdmmemoiavit^einersiusln Hist. Relig. T. IL p.*S|8i 
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vetera rcc^llii^ coiiferuiit, limi m^oratum tegi,* quum 

pubricsa conversiones per militea 
eanii&iqjiie 4ac^ per(icerenUir aove^que leges et forinve civitatum 
c^Utuereptur ; qui conatus^ quia milites habebaiit aiictores^ 
ii^prob^li .luiper sunt ab omnibus^ qtu regiani ciyitatis coristi- 
regundeeque potestatem et public<e tranquillitatis causam 

f ^nderuntA/ Scilicet quum anno belli Pelop. XXI. a. C. 

410. il^isandro inprimis auctore, oninis Athcniensium res 
publioa ti| eligarchiam 3 mutataf: esseb constitulo CCCC. iinpe- 
riq^quaniqaailn ila civea libertate, qua per C. fere annos inde 
ab .eaaq^ t^rsnnis fuerant usi^ privabantur^ tamen nec populi 
coiieiO|. lied senatusi refragari audebant^ ilia sanxit noVa insti* 
litC duriatn, e qua se subduxiti qiudiingentis concessit.^ 
qua^fiuig^lb quibus in urbe prospere omnia eesserant, 
ut eafir^tiMPj qui ^ami erat, sibi suseque civitatis mutatioui 
ccmcSuii^enti miserunt eo decem viros, qui omnia scilicet salutis 
pubiicair^i^a (l^rl rwv ^u/tir^vrcov «/>ay|xarc«y) facta esse 

dqcerent^^,' Sami quidem pauUp ante/ qmiin Pisander ibi 
versaretiiri trecenti, fere cives constituerant dominari^ oppressis 
popu^^is* -Ver^um hi opem jlthenieiisium militum implora- 
quomm duces eminebant Thrasjybuius^ turn trierarcba^ 
et iCh^sjiluSj gravis a'rmaturse militam dux ; qua hiipetrata 
treceiUps vicerunt et partim interfecerunt^ purtim exilio inulcta- 
rimtatqae^def!^ratiaa| restituerunU (Thuc^ VjlL 73.) Quas 
res quuni/AUt^ieniies iniliteSi quinondum novesant, domiuatio- 
U/eip CCCC« virorum . Athenis esse constitutam, et Samii 
iiunciari.jegJ|is$issei|t| pt Chsereas, clam reversns Samumi quse 
Atbenis eVenerantj, atropius etiam neijue vere de CCCC. impo* 
tentk locutirs, retuIisSet; milites jn eos‘!priinuin/qui paucoruni 
doii^tnnt co^tiluerant adjuverantve, impetum fecerunt> quos 
ne 4ntcificerent^ a prudentioribus viris; qui se iiiterponebaati 


^ AttigU E4 PbiU liinrichs in Gomm. cle Tberatqenis, Critis et 
Thrasybuli rebus etuigenio p. a s. s. aed soHu^ Thras>'buU causa, 

* Add. Bigndnus (du Ccngr^ de Troppau etc. p. 46 s.)qui tamen 

etiam.ex^uraiM.CAmrstiaro.i5^^^ ^ 

3 Nam quinque tnillibus civiuin> qqibus suffragii jus renctum crat, si 
cenvoeiibautti^ i^Ulk fuit au^dritds. Cf. de oligarchic vocabdo Liizac. 
Not. ad'Off. de Socrate cive p. 6t ss. 

4 VIJS. s« . {^imis breyiter neqiie euinino recto rem narravit 

adn^ad q* h efe ^Vessebngvp. 5Z<>. pretermisit Cornelius 
Nepos; jn^iiiasybuli vita. . . . . . , > * ; 

s dyif f^vrpf'.CQud.bu^iorkatV scribendum esscap.Thuc., 

4aiii^feeta,^itn^dver|it Seoeuicit. Not* c|it»,ad Tbuc. p. vis^qui.et alia 
1^ toto iilddoco e codd. redpieada esse ostendit.. 
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impediti sunt ; turn vero a lliresybulo et Thra^Uo aacranientis 
gravisstmis :adacti sunt, ne paterehtur oHgarchiam, sed papula* 
retn redderent patriae administratiouem, duces, quos suspectos 
60 nomine habebant, amovemnt mutuoque se ad officia palriie 
preestanda cobortati sunt. Quod quum cognovtsfient in insula 
Delo decern illi legati, ibi aliquamdiu quieverunt/ (mense 
Martio a. C. 411.) Quum autem postea venissent Samiim,, 
nescimus, qua re vcl auctoiitate frcli, revocato jam, Thrasy bull* 
iuprimis opera, Samuin Alcibia^e csule et diicc electo (Thtic. 
VIII. 81 8,)y et conati essent in concione milituna, qui eos 
statim interficere voluerant, deiendere turn quadringentos turn 
dominationem pauc6i*umt impetiim militum, qui Alhenas: na?i^ 
gandum et toUendos esse olig^chioe aUctores clamaverant, cornet, 
pescuit Alcibiades dimisitque legates mandato iis dato, ut impe-' 
riuni quadringentis abrogate tur, cojicederetur quinque miliibus. 
Sed profiler niilites etiam classiarii quadringentis erant infensi 
et navem ab his missam cum legatis ad Lacedaemonios^ 
Argos deduxerunt et deinde Samiim. Quu^ autem ne itu 
qutdem cederent qbadringciitt vel militum vel civium voluntatis 
imo confirmare, quibusvis artibus, Phrynicho et Antipboate 
ducfbus, oligarchiam studerent, PhryniQ^hus in foro a nonu^mttie* 
occisus, Aiexicles a militibiis in Pira»eo esset in vincula eonjeC^ 
tus, defecisset a CCCC. Tberamenes, turbarentur omma t tum> 
demum Atbenienses, concione coacta, qnadrtn^entis,^^ qiK>s 
duduni oportuerat suss salutis et tranquillitatis publicas causa 
decedere imperio, teitiotis, rerum administrationeni quinque 
miliibus commiserunt, in quorum coHegium^fterpiebantur^ quoU 
quot etiam armis se instruere pote^ant^ (mense Junio), et 
prliicipes CCCC. urbe excesserunt,, nequo niulto post" civifati 
sua forma est reddita. Ita milites fuerunt/ qui oUgarvhiani 
Athenis opprimerent et democratic restituendc iierent auctorCs. 
Jam ill his aliisque omnibus rebus olim gestis cum iis eompa- 
randis, quse recentius acta et instituta sunt, facile intelligitur, 
ita esse versandum, ut, que turn alia fuerit etcivium et militum, 
imperiorum et rerum publicarum, locorum et regionutn, legum 


* In thuc. VIU, 79. afrroS post ^ panels, sed bonis libris, 

addendum esse, inprimise c. 86. patet. , > 

^ In CO loco Thuc. Vlll. 86* aniiquissimam seripturam fume puto, 
Avd t&jf rrrpfut^aUiy Httumque autem, et quod in codd. tantutn. 

non omnibus ante vp« additur, (quod staje uequit) ct quod vulgo 

additunv irc/Airro&f» e glossemate antsqw exstrtisse. . 

* Ita enim- legenda cl inteliigeuda sutit verba Thuc. VlIi* 9T* 

leal HwAa wap^x^^yrau ' - 
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a^ue .moruoi yiveiidi luodorum, consilioru^ 

ef sensuuin latio^Teljgionam. eiiam yh, et quantum in Ms pluri- 
misque aluStjreGenlia tempora^ ingania^ stucua ab antiquis differ* 
ant^ probe animadvertatur» teneapirque uni^e id> quod in maxima 
etiam populoVum et sptatum et Utterarum, quibus excoluntuFi 
et;,ommuin, desideraot, diversitate^ commune tamen est 
plerisque homimbuSi consiliis et rebus. Verum huec non latius 
persequar^ quum praeterea 

IL duas, quse'ad medii (svi, quod dicitur, historiam spec- 
tatit| observationes proponere in animp sit. Primuni enim in 
fontibus bistoriae iUorum' ssBculorum, quse inde ab interitu Ro* 
mani iifpfierii in Oecide^.usque ad Constautinopolitani s. grxci 
imperii ruinam elapsa sunt, patriss inprimis historiae, quos nunc, 
ex quo Gfermanonim nomeii et virtus coepit reviviscere, dili* 
gentius iovestigari et erui constat,* recte etiam monumenta 
varie ponuntur et artis opera^ nqpc etian^ studiosius, quam olim^ 
et indagata et cunsecvata et illustrata.* In his tamen alia esse 
apparet, ,qit2e ad bistoriam vel morum, qui .certis quibusdain 
temporibus et Jocis obtinuerunt,. vei sacrorum^ quse culta, vel 
arltum, quce exercitse sunt^ vel opinionum^ quae valuerunt, et 
quae hujii3 geneiia sunt plia^ solum pertineantj alia quie ad me- 
moriam vel hominum clarorum vel rerum gestarum faciaiit^ alia 
et multa quidem# quorum psne aullus sit usus» Itaque patet 
delectuiO’esseiiiiMtuendumine quorumcumque momimentorum^ 
aut colligendof um studia probemus aut promiscibim usum com- 
mendemus. Tuin quod- ad ea attinet artis opera, quibus aut 
virorum atHilmnimque nobiliorum vultus express! aut res quae- 

I ■ ^ ■■i i. ■■■iiiu .i ■!. ■ ■■ ■ , 

m 

* Velim vero multo ardentius exquiri et evulgari diplomats et tabulas 
publicas, Qiuni soriptores nondum edttos. Nam ex bis fere non cogiios- 
cjtur^quod noacx editisjam satis innotuerit, que fuit ratio scriptonbus 
mediae cetatis usitata summatim res et eodem fefe modo, praeeuntibus 
sequentiDusque aliis, enarrandi. Poematum aMtem historicorum, ut Ot- 
tocan Horneocii chronicorum versibus compositorum, valde nuper cele- 
bratorum, etsi ad ritfi^ morosque cognoscendos Usus aliquis est, exiguiis 
tamen ad veram reruin historiam. 

^ Eecte nuper Monius p. 11. s. prsef. ad I. partem monumentorum 
germ. (Bilder sum Sachs. Land-und l4^henrecht)optavit,ut opera sculp- 
ts, Scalt>ta pict^ue GermaUoruni medii svi collecta delineentur. Sed 
in h» qqoque erlt modus tenendus. 

s Ita^BSndeirus (Grundriss derMeutsch. Staats-u. Rechtsgesch. 1819 . 
p. %9itibus histon^e patrise memoravit: Denkm’aler uUer Att: 

Miinren, Vi^nddecJun u.^d.^1. Sed vereor ut multa aulaea repe- 

riautur, ainuba i|li, quo Guilielmi Normannorum duels in Ancliamsus- 
oqp^expjedUio depots est, quamquam et de hac cautius juuicavitM. 
Spreiigeiiusl^Hist. M. Brit. 1. p. 268 s.), quam nuper alii. 
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^am gestse exhibits snnt, ut statuas, imagines, tabnlas pictas^ 
fenestrarum vitrearutn pi^turas, anaglypba^ nisi tituli additt 
fuerint inscriptiohesve^ qiitbus, ^uid aut toto opere aut singuHs 
figuris significatum sit^ indicetur, tanto diffitilior est eoruni 
interpretalio et usus, quanto minus cc^Tta sunt et definita signa, 
quibus dfgnoscantur iigurse et res^ qus rudi opere propositus 
sunt^ judicium tanto impeditius, quaMo incertior est plerortmi- 
que setas! DeniquO quaerenduin, etiam est, utrilm base monii^ 
menta etiam turn, qlium certa historica testimonia desunt, valeant 
et fontium loco habenda sint ita, irt eit lis, tanquam idoneis 
testibiis, repetantur iisve confirmentur, quee aut nutlus scripto^ 
rum retulit, aut quse incerta fide sunt narrata. Ita egregiiis 
Vir, Hammerus, nuper, quum ordinem ilium, qut a templo 
Salomonis nomen accepit, et cum sicariis islis, quos Assassinos 
nominant, multa babuisse communia et gnoslicis commentis 
fuisse deditum, ostendere conaretur,” prOvocavit etiam ad idolaj 
titulos obscuris litteris scriptos, numos bracteatos monumenta- 
que alia mire compositis imaginibus insignitai quiburmysticam 
inesse et s^mbolicam ' ^ensuit vitn ad Onosttcorum opiniones 
spectantem.^ Jam etsi p<^rsuasum mihiest, Gnosticorum somnia 
et institute, quse ipsa antiquioris fueruiit originis, qiiatn vulgo 
CTcistimatum est, propagata dkique conservata esse in Oriente et 
Occidente, per Paulicianos etiam et Catharos atqae Albigenses 
notinullos ; tamen non opinor ad eorum doctmuani referri recte 
quabvis symbdti^/itnapn^s quasvis, qoarum aUegorica interpret 
tatio GKidsticorum pkeitis favere videatur»^ Etenim jam anti* 
qiiitus constat nonnlilla ejus generis motnimenta, Ut fiasitidiaiias, 
quas dicebanturj^ gemmas^ male esse Gnosticis adscripta,^ 
medii sevi superstitio dubitare nos patitur, quin ad aircanas artes 
et opiniones alias ejusmodi pbantasmata multa referamus. 
Deinde non satis demonstratum videtur, ea monumeiita,ai vel 
in tempHs ordinis illius fuerint collocata, ad eoruYn mysteria et 
symbola spectasse. Tandem idoioduliain Teinplariorum et 


’ Geschichte der Assassinen durch Joseph v. Hammer 1^18. sub fin. 
Mysteriuni Baphometis revelatunj s. fratres militia?, qua Gndstici et qui- 
detU Ophiani, Apqstata?, idoIoduU^let impuritatis coirvictt per ipsa eoriim 
monumenta, in; Fundgniben des Orients, Vol. VI. P. 1 inpdmis p- 
l7ss. 55. Ejusd. Gegenrede wider did Vertheidiger ddr Tempter, ibid. 
P. IV. 0. 455 38. 

* Vid. Podinas Orientis Vol. VL p. 46(5 s. ubi contra Raynouarduni 

disputatur et p. 481 s. • • * 

* Vid. post Passerium (in Oori Thes. gemm. astrifer. T. II.*p. asi ssi) 
Belief mannus (iiber die Gemtnen mit deih Abraxasbildc, P. II, p. 7 ss?) 

VOL. XXIV. C7. Jl^ NO. XLVIII. X 
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cultum simulacri Baphom^ti, quibus nominibus accusati sunt, 
nec signis Hits vere confirmari nec cum Gnosticorum rationibus, 
quas idololatriae adversatas esse constat^ conciliari recte posse 
puto* 

8. De nniverso autem bistorisa medii aevi singulorumque tuni 
conditorum regnorum studio et iisu regendo iis, quae alio loco 
a me dkputata sunt/ nostri temporis ratio hsec jussit nunc 
addere. Quiim enim hac aetate^ qua de emendandis mutandisve 
civitatibus earunique institutis, legibus, ordinibus, judiciis variam 
in partem disputatur, duo maxime eorum sint genera^ qut de 
his rebus agtint, alterum quod, si quid in civitatum forma et 
administratioiie mutandum in melius videatur, propterea quod 
ilia vel constituta legitime est sseculis praeteritis vel probata usu 
niultorum annorum et jgurium vel saiicita vetustate et temporum 
progressu, non quidquam nunc institui, quod historico funda- 
mento, ut iia dicam, non stabiliatur, nihil tolii vult, quod eo 
nitatur; historieum appeliari potest; alterum, quod, quoniam 
ratio sola civitatibus ut hominibus singulis leges scribere potest, 
quas iibique et semper valeant, non censet nunc quaeri civitates, 
ita ut historia constitutas sistit, sed ex rationis praeceptis for- 
malas formandasye; xationale potest dici, exemplo aliarum 
scholarum et disciplinarum ; in promtu est, etiam de historise 
mediorum saeculorum usu, politico inprimis, varie statui et 
pr^cipi. Sunt enim ex altero genere, qui spernant omnem 
operam in ea cognoscenda diligenier positam derideantque eos, 
qui, quod in ea probum^ rectum, aptum, commoduin illis tern- 
poribus, utile invenerint, laudant; ex altero, qui revocare nos 
et conformare totos ad saeculorum istorum naturam et indolem 
conentur et vel conservari vel restitui velint, quae propter vetus- 
tatem obsoleverunt, ipsum etiam servile nonnullorum jugum. 
Cujus utriusque partis vocibus, ne quis a recta studiorum via 
ahstrahatur, tenendum est, a) non posse, ut omnis omnino civi- 
tatis rationem, quae nunc est, ita singulatim eorum, quae emen- 
danda sint, naturam penitus perspici, ’ vere aestimari et juste 
judicari, nisi horum omnium originem et institutionem et pro- 
pagationem et fata, historia duce, cognoverimus ; b) non tantum 
accurate dis^enda esse, quae exsjiterint sensimque conformata 
sint, instituta et jura et instrumetita civitatis regendae, sed etiam 
quibus de causis, quibus modis, quibus teniporibus et orta sint 


. -4 die Wurdigung des Mittelalters und seiner allgem. Ges- 

l^lrbro. (inleitung zu ihrern Studiiim. Von C\ D. Beck. L, 1812% 8, 
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et 9tabilita, et in earn redacta formam^* quae nunc vel defenditur 
vel impuguatur, et rationes contemplandas turn eus, quae inter- 
cesserunt inter singula instituta, ssepe ita antiquitus iiexa, ut 
uiium tolli reliquis integris recte non potuerit^ et populorum 
temporumque ingenia, turn quae fuerunt inter ilfa* et aeternas 
imniutabilesque civitatuin omnium ieges et consiiia certa; c) 
videndum etiam esse, quid ilia prisca instituta suis temporibus 
et locis ^fFecerint, et unde kaec ilioi um vis pependerit, utrum 
ab ipsa eorum natura an ab aliafum causarum accessione, loco- 
rum natura, ingeniortim cultu, dominorura impotentia, clerico- 
rum imperio, morum ratione, quibus quidem causis aut sublatis 
aut certe mutatis non eadem manere institutorum vis potuerit, 
quam ipsam vel salubrem, vel dubiam, vel perniciosam fuisse, 
aut fieri tempore progresso potuisse cognoscetur. Ita d) iutel- 
ligetnr, historia et ratione ducibus, fuisse qua^dam regnoruni 
et civitatum instituta, quae per longius breviusve tempus unice 
valerent ad societatem hominum et civium tuendam, augendam, 
ornandam, quae efficerent, ut sensim propius adduceretur ad 
eum, quern propositum habet, Bnem, quae melioreni et morurn 
humanorum cultum et jurium usum praepararent, ideoque, si vel 
puerili et juvenili generis liumani s^tati aptiora visa fuerint, 
quam adultiori, non vituperanda et prorsus contemnenda ; fuisse, 
in quibus jam oUm justis de causis niulta sint immutata et emen- 
data ; spectatum autem ea in re et semper spectandum, quid 
quoque tempore et loco necessttatcs hominum et consiiia civi- 
taturn postulent ; i]eque,quod ipsa mediorum sseculorum historia 
clamat, temere et subito et vi adhibita et legibus officiisqiie 
neglectis antiqua tollenda, nova esse instituenda, quibus reci- 
pieiidis sequendisque iiondum satis idonea et matura videatur 
maxima hominum pars et civiuiiK 

IndicU C. D. BECKIUS. 

Martas, 1821 . 


’ Ejus rei exemplum preebct Millari disputatio, qua, non, ut Delol- 
miiib, lantum ca, qus Aogliifi civilem formam constituunt, sed etiam, 
quando et quomodo singula orta sint, cxplicuit(3 voll. 8.). 
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No. IV . — \Contmued from No, XLVL p, 202.] 

On Aristotle s famous Definition of Tragedy, 

Ix>cu8 Aristotelis de Purgatioiie AiFectuum explicatur. Alter 
^usdexn elibro viii. Polit. illustratiir etemeiidatur. Qiiinam 
sint oju,o*oi ap. Aristot. dc Poet. 13. et ojxoiov ijflof c. 15. 

DiFFiciLLiMUs locus est Aristot. Poet. 6. ubi Tragcediae 
earn vim esse docet, , ut affectus miserationis et timoris aliosque 
similes purget. Neque enim satis cxploratuin est, quamnam 
purgationeiii affectuuin intclligat^ nec quomodo earn Tragoedia 
efficere possit, apparet. Optime quidem eum locum jam expli- 
care instituit Lessing., neque tamen ita ut omnis diiBcultas amota 
Locus vero ille sic se habet i o5y Tpotycohist 

xou T6\ela$, f^eyefloj 6YO(5<rj)^, Yfiu(rp,ivcip Koyep^ 
yoip\^ IxaoTMi (sic recte Tyrwh, pro ix^orou,) twv elSwv toij 
f^optoig, SpwvTwv xa) ou 8f a^rayysA/aj, uKKot S** ehsov rccii ^o'|3ou, 
we^a/Voo(ra tjjv twv roiotJrwv •ncAr^iioirwv xaSoip^’iv, Ad haec illu- 
straiida Lessing, et Tyrwh. jam, attulerunt locum Polit. viii, 7. 
£um igitur, quia Hermannus^ea ipsa omisit, e quibus lux huic 
loco afferri possit, integrum ascribamus i Ss tijv ^ioiipt^iv 
avohxofi^sSet twv ^sAmv, wj Siaigoutrl tivs$ twv h (pt\o(rQipi^,Tu ptev ^flixa, 
Tu^s vpotXTkXoif Tct S* sySovcristtyTixct xot) Tcoy sipjutfOytwy ttjv (pucrty 

9rpo$ exao'Ta rouTcoy oixsisev aAA)}v ahXl ptepo; CF. fjLs\os Xyrwh. 
An f^spos id quodelSo; fteAoiy, ut infra c. xviii, 6. Metaphys. V. 

TjSsacTi’ fccp,sv 8 ov eysxsy ol(Ps?ie(a$ rp iM0V(rixi} XS^"^ 
erica. peiv, a\\d xot) TrAsiOVcoi/p^apiv (xai yocg 7 rotiBila$ evexev xot) xaiip^ 
(TSMf — rl Sg Xiyop.^v Ty xixicip<nv, vuvph uirKwsy irotXiy 8’ Iv Toi$ IJeg) 
iIoi»)T*x^j Ipou/tev o-af go-Tsjov-— TpiToy 8s Trpo^ 8»ay«y^y, ^rplg ^naly ts 
xct] vpos T^y Tijf crvyTQvlots «y«7rau(riy,) ^avsgoy, ou xpn^reov [ih 7 ra<ra<; 
Tixl$ cipfi,ovicci$f ov Toy avTOV de Tgincy yruTaig ;^p))crT6oy, 4AAa irpog ptsy 
Tijy irathluv juig ^9*xa)T«Taij, irpog is xotiapcriv, (sic recte Twining, 
pro cexpocanvf erepm ;i^sigoupyouyT»y, xal rctig vpaXTiXuig xca Tsclg 
MViJ^UTiairTixaig;.^ o yap ^epl evicts frvfJLjSatlyei Ttuiog 
Tovrp ev veuratg uvapxei, rep ds ^tcov diot<^ipei xat tcS pLoihhjoy, ohv 
xoa ^o^og, ett 8s^ iviov(ria(rp.og' kcil yoig vird ravnjj Tijf xiv^Teaeg 
Tivsff* 6i0%*y* sx 8g T^y tepclcv [ji,e\uiy ogthfuev Sray 

XpM^n^^ rois i^cpyttxfyj^cn r^y jtisAstri, xaitTTapmvs, wa-creg 

larpeiug Tvxonag xot) xetiapTsuig* ravrp 89 toDto Ipyayxam icot/ixM 
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xa) roii$ IXgrmovetf, x«t tou; f o/3))tixou;, x«) too; oXeu; iret$tjnxov(, 
Toif^ S* SxXou;, xet9* Sirov hrtfiiWet reov rotoureov kKuaroo, xat) 9racri 
ylYV€(r6u( Tivot xiiagtriv xct) xovfl^eaioii fief ijSovij^, Quern locum 
ut his, in quibus nunc versamur, illustrandis admoveamus^ prius 
ipsum illustrare conabimur. Triplicem vero usiint 4nusicae esse 
posse supra c. 7. docuerat Aristot.^ primum ironhas evexot. xct\ 
avairotvijecog, alterum vpog uper^v, tertium •fFpog haywy^v xct) irpog 
(pgovYi(riv», Haec ita exprimit p. 607. B. tI Sovara* (ri f^ovcrix^) 
Twv hoiTropviievToDv rpmv, vorepov Troiidelav, waiS/av, tj dtetycioyi^v ; 
Quod ibi dictum erat^ Trpog aper^v re relveiv tijv fiov<nKr\v, id 
p. 607. B. erat Trgog TTctideiotv, p. 608. B. yrpog to (ruvTs/veiv 
xai) rrjV \|/u;^^v. Itaque ei respondet^ qua? hie primo loco memo-^ 
ratur Tatdsla, ad quani rctlg ^Sixonrarccig twv dpfioviwv utendum 
paulo post dicit. Iluihdv xu) uya'ratv<riv, (? re yug Tronlid ^dpiv 
dvotTrotucecag e<rTtv, p. 607. C.) vix dubitari potest, quin b. J. ap- 
pellet diver Iv re xa) t^v rwrov lag avaTrawo'iv. Nam hanc isto 
quidem loco eaiidem esse quam huyoDyriv, etsi Ethic, Nicom. 10, 
6. p. 179. D. E. TfidiSiav et diotyooy^v confiindat, nullo niodo 
persuadere mihi possum, cum Btaycoy^ p. 6O6. C. jungatur ^po- 
vijrig, eaque declaretur p. 607. A. per iivjfiegluv xu) Btaycoy^v 
eXevSipiov. Quod vero hiinc usiim wjpog •ruiBiuv in sequentibus, 
ubi, quaenam harmonise ad quemnnm usum aptissimaE! sint, dispu- 
tat, oniisit, recte fecit, siquidem on SeT rovg veovg fi^ TroeiSiaj evexa 
fratSeuefv, oux uSy]\ov p. 606. D. nisi ad hanc ipsam eum respe* 
xisse dixeris p. 613. B. Sed difficultatem facit hoc, quod, cum 
antea c. 5. tres tantum usus musicae inemorati essent, h. 1. qua- 
tuor memorantur, iruiBelu, xuiapng, (quee diversa esse e seqq. 
patet,) tertio Biuyafy^, quarto diverig xu) dvuvuvrtg : deinde etiam 
hoc, quod paulo post lion memoratur id musicae genus, quod ad 
Biuycay^v aptissimum sit ; oportebat tamen respicere eliam ad 
hanc, quippe quatn ofioXoywfieycag fi^ fidvov ex^iv to xuKov, 
a\Aa xu) t^v ^^ovijy, p. 607- C, Hue difficultates non video, 
quonam modo tolli possint, nisi, quse antea dicta fuerit Btuyeoyff, 
earn h. I. xuiugriv vocari dixerimus, et voces vpog Btuyo/y^v in- 
sertas esse ab eo, qui earn h. 1. non memorari eeque tulerit, vel 
ea, quae seqiiuntuf, ad huyeoy^v pertinere, signincare voluerit, 
pro ea esse xuiupriv non intelligens, ut pro rolrov Be irpig Sia- 
ycoyjjv, npog iverlv re, legatur rpiTOv K vpog iverlv re, xu) vpog 
X. r. A. Ita et h. 1. sequentibus apte respondebit, et tres, non 
quatuor, musicae usus memorati^erunt. At quomodo xudupng 
eadem esse potest ac Biuytoy^ i Sane non est eadem, Biuytuyi^ 
enim cat vitts ratio facilis, iranquillaf jdcunda, ut e loco 
p, G07. A, C. liquet, eaque magna e parte rebus externis, qute 
in hominis potestate non sits sunt, efficitur ; at xuixgng tantum 
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ad aniiDum., <yusque inotus et liifectus pertinet. Sed, cum de 
vi musicae ai) ilium vitae leniter defluentem cursurn^ hotyoiy^v io- 
queretur Jiristot., non poterat earn intelligerc, quae rerum ex-* 
ternarum prosperitate efficitur^ quippe ad quam nec musicae nec 
ulliua alius *ifistitutionis vis ulla esse possit, sed eam^ quaa animo 
bene informato, pnidentia s. sapientia, temperantia^ aequo animo 
paratur^ et hanc eum intellexisse, patet ex ec^ quod p. ()06. C. 
Iiayojyijv xai ^govricnv conjungit, et 607. A. Siayccyjjv IXsoWgiov 
earn appellate quae to Ku\hv haBere debeat. Quae cum maxime 
aninio a turbidis affectuum motibus temperando efficiatur^ in- 
telligi potest, cur, quam antea hotywyriv appellarit, earn nunc 
xaduptriv appellet Aristot. Restat, ut videamus, quaenam sit iila 
xu$apa’ts^ quam effici harmonise genere enthusiastico scribit 
Aristot. Cum rvxe'iv xaSapcrecog apud eum idem valeat, ac rv^elv 
larpelseg et xov(pl(ea‘iu,$ pi^ei' ii^ovvisy purgari affectus nihil aliud sibi 
velle colligo, nisi imminiriy leniri, temperariy ita yt ad iiea^oTtiroL 
quandam i. e. mediocritatem reslringantur. In mediocritate 
enitn ista virtutem positam esse, perturhationibusque adhiben- 
dum modum quendaniy quern ultra progredi non opart eat y ut 
loquitur Cic. Tusc. 4, 17- docebat Aristot. Ethic- Nicom.2, 5. 

p. 27. E. *H a aperyj too fAea-ov iv tnj cTTO^oKTrixfi* Xiyw Sg T^v 

^SiXYjV* aZxYi yig eori ifHyi xot) wpi^ug* Iv Se iarnv xirrrp* 

j3oX») xa) Mfltl TO jW-BTOV olov xal fo/Sy^Sr^vcei xa) — xcil 

f xa) o^ioog xai XvjnjS^vetl e(rTi xa) jbtaAAov xa) ^ttov, xa) 

a/A^ongu oi5x au* to Se ore Sei, xal Ip* olg, xou rrpo; oSj, xoA o5 hexa, 
xa) ds hi, lAetrov re xa) SpKTTOV, oirep irr) ryjg ager^g. Cf. quae de 
timore disputat ibid. S, 10. p. 46. C. In eandem sententiam 
locus est Polit. 8, 7* p* 614. A. To /iscrov t«Jv ZwepfioXm hrotmu- 
fASV. Tragoedia vero purgat affectus Aiisera'tionis et timoris, 
dum eos excitat, ^t quidem proponendis iis, Ip’ oU, xet) vpos ovc, 
xa\ o3 cvsxa hi po/3)]dijvoei xa) lAei)(ra<, ut erat in loco Ethicorum 
ascripto. Hinc natum praeceptum Aristot. Poet. xjii. 5. 
ita. fit, tit, cum infabulis spectandis affectus illos temperare as- 


sueverimus, modum ilium etiam ad res ipsas afferamus. Polit. 
p. 608. *Evel 8g orUfA^e^Yixev elvai rijv aperrjv irep) rop^atpeiv o^9w^ xa\ 
xoe) fjuaslv, SbTSijAovoti [Aotviavuv xoA (rvv$i^6(riai ouTto^, aS^ 
TO xpivotv ogi(o$ xet) ro ^atpetv rolg irtmxiorir xett retis xeiXotlg 
rrpe^OTtv^ **E(TTi S’ OjXOiwjUraTOt /taAiTTa ireipd reig aXv^itv^s ^uareig Iv 

Tolf boi^olg Xet) Tolg fiiXetrt opyrig xa) TTpairifirog, JijAoy SI ix 

reov tpywv' (AgTetfiixXojAiv yoip Tifv axgowfAevot rourm' 6 S* Iv 

rolg ISit/xo; toO AuTreio-flai xod p(eiipetv lyyuj etrri rtS rrpig tijv 

itXiiiiim Tov oewTOV rpoTTOv* rfov, ffl Tig '*’’5*' elxom rtvog 

hipLf^og, 8f’ iXXfjif stirlav, etXXeLhi T^v.jxo^p^v etir^v, ivaryxali^v 
Toitfp xod kZriiv IxiTvov r))v dewgletv, oS njv ttxoyu itoepit, ffSsJety ghetto 
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Atque ita cum afFectus miserationis et timoris alios moderari 
didicerimus, spectantes ea, quae affectus illos moveant, volu- 
ptatem capimus ; nam secundum Aristot. £th. Nicom. 

2, p. 23. signum est profectus. Hinc infra 14, 4« rqy avi 
rou i\eou xa) ^ofiov i}Sourjv propriam esse Tragoedias ^cit. Itaque 
recte Tyrwhitt. judicat, Aristot. similem quandam i%tiocinatio- 
iiem de poesi tragica instituisse, qua sc. probaret, affectus mise- 
ricordiae et metus, qui in Tragoediis veheinentissime excitantur, 
non ex eo nutriri ct validiores efiici, quod Plato criiHinabatur de 
Rep. iii. init., sed contra levari et exhauriri. Quidquid sit, sa- 
tius erit, Aristotelis mentem, comparandis aliis ejtisdem locis, 
investigare, quam, quod Hermann, fecit, non intelleCta philoso* 
phi sententia, contra disputare, non per miserationem et metum 
istiusmodi purgatioiiem animi elSci, sed per sublimitatem, quam 
cum omnium maxime in Tragoedias delinitione commemorare 
Aristot. debuisset, omnium minime tetigerit. Purgationem sc. ani- 
mi earn soniniabatviracutus,quaitacommoti e spectaculo redea- 
mus, ut ea commotio ab omni humilitate, ab omni inhonesta cupi- 
ditate aliena sit, et.si Aristot. disertis verbis miserationem et metum 
purgari, non animi reliquam affectionem, dicat. Hoc videlicet 
est philosophari ! Decebat enim editorem et interpretem hujus 
libelli, non laudare tantuin Lessingii de quoque loco disputa- 
tionem, sed ea, quae vir ille unus omnium acutissimus dispu- 
tasset, bene percepta tenere, vel, si minus recte disputata vide- 
rentur, argumentis idoneis refutare. ^o/3ov quidem, non Terra* 
rem, aed Timorem esse, accurate jam et luculenter ostendit 
Lessing. ; Hermann, contra Terrorem vertit, et to ^ofitpov esse 
Terribile, non Metum edicit p. 146. etsi niillis allatis argumen* 
tis. x\t fofiov se intelligsre eum, qui e niiseranda alterius condi<i- 
tione, oculia subjects, oriatur, quando eundem yel similem casum 
nobis etiam accidere posse cogitemus, cum aliis 11., turn Rhet.£, 
5, 24. ait Aristot. : 'Jlj 8* aTrXwj elTrsIv, ^o^spa Ittiv Srct erepwv 
yiyvo'/tfvflt ^ ftlxXovTot, l^eslva io-riv : 8, 26. xa) iVTau$a 

dei AajSeiv, on, 3ira ccwtwv ^ojSouvrai, Taura lir’ aXAcov yiyvofiivu 
eXeoiwriv. est, 2, 8. Xwn) ng ^ Totpu^fi ex ^avratrlctg jxiXXov- 

Tog xctxou ^ f$etpTixou ij \vwfigou, ubi, quod adjectum est, fiifXXoy- 
Tog Kuxou, aperte indicat, p. non esse Terrorem, qui e subito 
periculo vel calamitate oritur, sed Timorem ; quod qui clarius 
etiam perspicere velit, legat totum illud caput et Ethic. Nicom. 
3,9 — 12.: 4 o/3ov naturalem esse |iomini, nec omnino expellen- 
dum, sed recta ratione regendum ibi docet ; quod non caldit in 
terroreni, quippe qui nullus sit^^^ quando rptici^ accesserit, isque 
ob id ipsum, quod rationem deprimit, Grace vocntur, 

noil fifiog, Ut vero, niiserandbs aliorum casus spectailtCs, ipA 
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nobis timeamusi fit maxime tumi cum ii^ quos iofortunio labo*- 
rantes videmus, conditione, vitae genera^ znoribus nobis similes 
sunt. Rhet. 2, 8. iii irotpMTWoal^eiVf otuv ^ jSlXricv 

TQ fofieiaSui. adroiff, 2ti toiooto/ imtiv, olcri ^aSelv, (xai yap «AXo* 
fulKovg wrafljy,) xod touj o/ji^otovg 8i*xvuy«i sr«v;^oyTaj TTwroyflyraj, 
xa) 1^0 rot&coy, u^* £v ovx wcvto, xai rxurx, xa) tots, ^ts odx iovra : 
ubi quosnam intelligat 6[loIqvs cum ex ipso contextu apparet^ 
turn Jiiagis etiam e c. 10. *OfAoiw$ Ss Xeya>^ xar^ y^ws, xara truy- 
yimuVy %aV fiXixlav, xad* ejty, xarA So? ay, xara ra u^ap^ovra ; 
et‘8. Ka) Tovs OfjLOiovs eXiOva xai* ^Xix/ay, xard ^Sy}, xaru 
xard d^tdfAUTU, xurd yevvi' sv xa(ri ydp rouTOig jctaXXoy pa/veraj 
xa) oOrw ay virip^cUy oXco^ y^p xa) evrauSa x. r. X. quae supra 
ascripta sunt. Hinc infra c. 13. praecipit Aristot. in fabula bene 
constituta ou Ssjv roy <r^^8pa vovYjpov If efiru^^/a^ e*^ Sucry^/ay pte- 
rw/tlmm' to ptev yap fthavipcoTTOV e^ot av ^ roiavrvj o-uo-Tao"*^, aXX* 
o5t« eXeoy oure $o/3oy* 6 pigy y^g x-eg) roy dvd^iov ktm SuTTu^oDvra, 6 
8g xEg) rov o|U.oioy, eXeog piEV xap) rov avafiov, ^o/3o^ 81 9rgp) tov 2)xoiov. 
'^0/jc.oioy nempe intelligit tov xard efiy, ut in 11. Rhet. allatis^ et 
supra c. 2, 3. Sensus est : In Tragoedia non oportet exhibere 
hominem insigniter iniprobum, qui e secundis rebus in adversas 
conjiciatur ; neque enim miseratione ejus taiigeniiir, quippe qui 
adversa ilia fortuna digfKis sit, nec nobis ipsi timebimus, quippe 
cum eum ingenio ac moribus tantopere a nobis diversum videa- 
xnus, ut, in quam calamitatein ille improbitate sua irretitus sit, 
earn nobis quoque accidere posse, vix suspicemur. Si opLoiovg 
accipias similes, quatenus homines sunt, sicut nos, praeterquaoi 
quod hoc ineptum foret, non procedet rationis conclusio. Ad-* 
mirare nunc, lector, insigne Hermanni acumen, qui p. 146. 
Aristot. refellit hoc modo ; — ^ De nietu fallitur Aristot. in ra- 
tione reddenda. .^tenim verum quideni est, uietum de alieno in- 
fortunio similitudine quadam niti metuentis et ejus, de quo is me^ 
tuity sed haec , non ea similitudo est, quae est in probitatis et 
honestatis comparatione, verum ilia, qua uterque est homo. — 
Quamobrem si de hisy quos in scena afiiictos videmus, propter 
similitudinem, quae iis nobiscum est, metuimus, metuemus ^ 
improbis non minus, quam de probis.’ Hinc etiam patet, quid 
sit TO oftoiov viiog, infra c. 15, 5. nempe mores probi ibi quidem* 
sed non naturam humanam superantes, ubi to w^vep c^ijrat ad 
locum c. 13., quern supra ascripsimus, spectat. At Hermann. 
Swif sTpurui, inquit, scr. fuisse, res ipsa docet.” 

^ • Matthiae Misc. Philol. V. n. pp. 19—27* 

Wr. '^p^ the learned Translator of Aristotle, haa 

favored mb with the following vefsiqn of, and remarks on,* tbo 
definition of Tragedy 
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^Tragedy/ says Aristotle, fis aa imitation of a worthy, or il- 
lustrious, and perfect action^ possessing magnitude, delivered in 
pleasing language, using separately the several species of imita- 
tion in its parts, and not through narration, [but} through pity 
and fear effecting a purification from such-like pasjsions.’ 

On this definition 1 observe as follows : — VVBen Aristotle 
says that Tragedy ihrmgh pity and fear effects a purification 
from suchnlike passiom^ bis meaning is, that it purifies from 
those perturbations, which happen in the fable, and which, for 
the most part, are the cause of the peripetia, and of the unhappy 
event of the fable. Thus for instance, Sophocles, through pity 
and terror excited by the character of Ajax, intends a purifica- 
tion from anger and impiety towards the gods, because, through < 
this anger and impiety, those misfortunes happened to Ajax ; 
and thus in other instances. 

f Dr. Copleston has done me the honor to say, ' that he 
thinks the above explanation is no less true than ingenious ; 
that 1 have offered an admirable solution, though a little diffi- 
culty still hangs about the word rotodreov, and that he adopts 
my sense of the passage as the best, which haa ever been pro- 
posed/'^ 

I am decidedly of the same opinioa^ as Mr. Taylor and Dr, 
Copleston ; and the latter need have no hesitation about the 
word TOiouTcoy, if he will consider the following points — 1 . Had 
Aristotle said, Ji* lAeou xa) <pd^ou ffspa/voyo-a rijy TruinjfiUTwv 
xi6up(riv, or t^v rd/V tt. x., it would, according to the principles 
of the Greek language, have implied that pity and fear were not 
in the number of the passions. 2. Had he said, toiovtoov 
TT. X., it would have shown that he indeed considered them as 
passions, but not as capable of purgation by the representation 
of a fine Tragedy. 3. The article prefixed to tojowtwv, t^v twv 
rotodroov tt, x,, proves that he intended to include both of them 
among the passions susceptible M>f purgation. 4. To express 
the force of the Greek article, the passage must be translated 
thus. Those and such^like passions. 

As a perfect Tragedy is the noblest production of human 
jnature, so it is capable of giving the mind one of ffie most de- 
lightful and most improving entertainments. A virtuous man, 
says Seneca, struggling with misfortunes, is such a spectacle, as 
Gods might look upon with pleasure ; and such a pleasure it is, 
which one meets with, in the representation of a well-tvritten 
Tragedy. Diversions of this kind wear jout^ of our thoughts 
eyery thing, that is mean and little, They^cherish and cultivate 
tM liumahity, which is the oimanient of our nature. They 
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soften insolence, sooth affliction, and subdue the mind to the 
dispensations of Providence*” — Addison in Spectator, No. 39. 
In No. 40. he writes thus : — We find that good and evil happen 
alike to all men on this side the grave ; and, as the principal 
design of Tragedy is to raise commiseration and terror in the 
minds of the audience, we ^hall defeat this great end, if we al- 
ways make virtue and innocence happy and successful. 

Terror and commiseration leave a pleasing anguish in the mind, 
and fix the audience in such a aeriouSvComposure of tho'ught, as 
is much more lasting and delightful, than any little transient starts 
of joy and satisfaction.” 

From these quotations it is apparent, 1. that Addison had 
a clear perception of what Aristotle meant by the purgation of 
the passions ; 2. that he understood Terror by He takes 

the following words of Horace as the motto to his 40th paper : — 

Ac ne forte putes, me, qusB facere ipse recusem. 

Cum recte tractent alii, laudare maligne ; 
llle per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 
Ire poeta, meum qui pectus inaiiiter angit, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus iinplet, 

Ut Magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 

Ep. If. 1, 208. 

He then subjoins the imitation of them by Pope : — 

Yet, lest you think 1 rally more than teach, 

Let me for once presume t’ instruct the times, 
l^'o know the poet from the man of rhymes. 

’Tis he, who gives my breast a thousand pains. 

Can make me feel each passion, jthat he feigns; 

Enrage, cpmpose, with more than magic ar^ 

With pity and with terror tear my heart ; 

And snatch me o’er the earth, or through the air. 

To Thebes, to Athens^ when be will, and where. 

Victorius, like Matthias, uses metus in* translating the words 
of Aristotle, and D. Heinsius de Tragxdice ConsHtatione Lug. 
Bat. 1643. has horror. 

Dr. Moor, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, 
published in 1763. 12mo., An Essay on the End of Tragedy 
according to Aristotle, in two Parts: and the object of his pu-, 
blicatipn will be understood from the following words : — 

" Tragedy by exhibiting such calamities on the Stage urould 
DfWpose for its ettd and intention, xudalpsiv, to remove sucS ca- 
lamities out of human life, and propose to accomplish that end by 
exciting the pity and terror of die audience at the representation 
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of them. This is exactly what Mr. Addison declaiijes to be the 
end and design of his Tragedy of Cato : 

From hence let fierce contending nations know 

What dire effects, {Sstvoi ita&r^^oLroL,) from civil discord flow. 

And this appears to me to be most evidently the true and genu- 
ine, nay the only possible, meaning of Aristotle’s words, Tpayco- 
^ict — 8ia iXeou Ka) vspoi[vou(rct tcwi/ toioutcov TrotirifiiTcov xa- 

dmptnv. And I will venture to assert that Aristotle has, in as 
plain and precise words, as the Greek language could possibly 
have enabled him to do, defined that to be the final end and 
aim of IVagedy, which, 1 believe, every body readily enough 
apprehends it to be, and even those very Critics themselves, 
hen they are not immediately under the bias and warp of ima- 
gination, with which they bad been prepossessed by that false, 
unexamined translation (of Victorius,) which 1 have just now 
been endeavouring to rectify.” 

Dr. Moor labors to prove, 1. that roiourcuv does not refer to 
eXiau xal : 2. that Aristotle nowhere calls the two pas- 
sions ^aS^fAara, but always uses yraSfi : 3. that vairjfia always 
means Svffering, Calamity. But he is undoubtedly mistaken 
in two of bis three positions ; for, 1. If rotourcuv does not refer 
to tlie precedent words, fXeou xal (pijSou, it is perfectly useless 
and must be erased altogether, as there is in the previous part 
of the sentence no word connected with the idea of suffering 
and calamity^ to which it can be referred ; 2. whether Ari- 
stotle has always used TraSif for Passions^ and nowhere employed 
TraSvjfjLUTa, I dare not venture to assert, because 1 have no par- 
ticular acquaintance with the Works of Aristotle; 5. but he 
was certainly at liberty to employ the one for the other, as Dr. 
Moor might have ascertained from the Thesaurus of H. 
Stephens. 

E. H. BARKER. 


P. S. Since these remarks were written, a learned friend hat 
favored me with Twining’s translation of the words in question, 
and with some extracts from his Notes : — “ ‘ Tragedy, then, is 
an imitation of some action, that is important, entire, arid of a 
proper magnitude ; by language, embellished and rendered^plea- 
surable, but by different means in different parts^in the way 
not of narration, but of action-Trcffecting.* though piVjf awi 
t&ror the correction and refinement of such passions/ . Of 
the last words various have been the explanations. They are;, 
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however, reducible to three. 1. This purgation or moderation 
of the passions is merely the effect of having them frequently 
excited, and of being familiarised with the occasions of them, in 
tragic fiction ; just as the passions of pity and terror are actually 
purged or reduced to moderation in a surgeon, a physician, and 
a soldier, by their being accustomed to those terrible or piteous 
objects, that occasion them. £. Tragedy purges the passions 
by the striking pictures it sets before us of the dreadfu] calami- 
ties, occasioned by the unrestrained indulgence of them ; by 
giving useful warnings, and preparing us to bear the ills of life 
with patience* 3. The most probable explanation is given by 
Milton in the Introduction to bis Samson Agonistes : — ^ Tra- 
gedy as it was anciently composed, hath been ever held the 
gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other poems ; there- 
fore said by Aristotle to be of power by raising fity and fear, 
or terror, to purge the mind of those and such-like passions ; 
that is, to temper and to reduce them to just measure with a kind 
of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing those passions well- 
imitated.’ It is evident from Aristotle’s words that pity and 
terror are to be both the means and the object of the purgation, 
which is sufficient to over-turn the second of the explanations, 
which asserts them to Be the means only of purging other pas- 
sions. Besides this, it does not appear that the moral lesson of 
the drama, and the effects it might have in moderating our 
passions, through the reflections it excites in us, were at all in 
Aristotle’s thoughts. The first of the two seems more admis- 
sible, but was not the whole of Aristotle’s idea. For the effect 
depends not so much on having our passions frequently excited, 
but on the having them so excited by'fictitious representation. 
Pity and terror frequently excited by such objects and such events 
in real life, as the imitations of the tragic scene set before us, 
would rather tend to produce apathy than moderation. But in 
fictitious passion, the emotion, though often violent in spite of 
the consciousness of fiction, is always mOre or less delightful. We 
indulge it as one of the first of pleasures ; and the effect of that 
indulgence frequently is perhaps that, while it moderates real 
passion by the frequency of similar impressions, it at the same 
time cherishes such sympathetic emotions, in their proper and 
useful degree, by the delicious feelings, which never fail to ac- 
co^any the indulgence of them in imitative representation.” 

Twining, if I mistake not, subjoins, that Aristotle is perhaps 
comb|Aig the «do€trine of Plato, who asserted that Tragedy 
feeds and i^ames the passions, when its purpose should be to 
allay them : yAp remu Aphwup Scov auxi^sTv. 
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Of the three interpretations given by Twining, the second, 
which he has well refuted, may be demonstrated to be false by 
adducing the Greek words themselves, M l\sov xct] fo^ov 
voucra t^v twv Tomrcov voi@y}fjMTcov Kuia^iTiv : for the article, which 
is prefixed to rotoureoy, makes it absolutely necessary *to include 
pity and terror as the objects, as well as the means of purgation. 
And I am delighted to find that the identical translation, which 
I have proposed, t/iose and $uch4ike passions, is sanctioned by 
the high authority of Milton, whose accuracy as a scholar was 
equal to his excellence as a poet. 

Buhle, in his edition of Aristotle, T. 5. p. 207., has thus 
correctly edited the passage: — ^E(7 tiv ovv rpuycftla fA!fAr)(rts Trpa- 
fecoj (TvovSulu; hu) TsXe/aj, jutlyeSoj £X^V(n}$' ■^Stxrjutevw Xoyw 
exafl-Tw Twv eiScSv Iv 7o7$ fioplotg' Sgcvncov, xui oi3 h* uirayys^las' 8/ 
eXsow xu) ^o/3ou irepcilvoo<TCi rijv Totiv roiourcov TraflijjxaTcov xaSctg<riv. 
He translates it thus : — Est igitur Tragoedia imitatio actionis 
serias et perfectae, magnifudinem (idoneam) habentis; sermone 
condito separatim unicuique formas in partibus (diversis ;) agen* 
tium, nec per narrationem ; per misericordiam et metum hujus- 
modi affectuum purgationem efBciens.’* To his critical notes I 
refer the reader, and shall merely quote ^he/>Ar7o/off/ca/ matter: 

Scipio MafFeus in Praef. ad Meropen suam, Drama Tusco 
idiomate scriptum, toioutcov glossema redolere arbitratus est. 
Tuetur autem illud Lessing. Hamb. Dramaturgic 2, 196. Refe- 
rendum est ToiouTctiv 7rflcdi]jx«rcttV ad alfectus ab Aristot. comme- 
morates, misericordiam et metum. Notabilis est Philosophi 
nostri locus de affectuum purgatione Musices ope, Polit. 8, 7. 
Provocat ibi Aristot. ad ,ea, quae in lib. de Poet, fusius de affe- 
ctutim purgatione dicturus sit : Tl Se xiyopsv rijv xidapciv, vSy jutev 
dirXiig, vdXiv Ss Iv toi; Uegl Tlotiinxyig epoSjxey era^eoregov. Sed 
hsec omnia interciderunt. Defenderat in his hand dubie poesin 
tragicam contra Platonis de Rep. 3. init. criminationes, quod 
affectus misericordiae et metus Tragoediis nimis excitentur, adeo- 
que nutriantur, validioresque efficiantur, cum Noster contende- 
ret, eos po'esi tragica levari et exhauriri, et proinde affectuum 
horuni purgationem opus esse proprium et quasi finem Tragoe- 
diae. De descriptione Tragoedize Aristotelica vide omnino, 
prseter laudatos ab Harlesio ad fa. 1 ., egregiam Twiningii notam 
p. 231. et seqq. et James Pye^s Comm, on the Poetic oj* Ari- 
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Maria Scotobum Regina. 


Olim^ ut vetustis condita turribus 
Gentis furores et prorerum dolos 
Regina plorabat^ Leveni ^ 
Caeruleas speculata lymphas^ 

Admurinurantis vix sonitum lacus, 
Blandique voces aetheris, audiit, 

Sed murmur undarum querela, 
£t geoiitu superavit auras 


Molles susurros : sub tremula face 
Lunas supinas flebiliter manus 
Protendit ad ripas virentes, 

Ad siliias, propriunique regnum ; 

Qualis, latebris viminese domus 
Inclusa fraudes. moeret agrestium, 
Tranquilla libertatis arva 
Suspiciens tacite, palumbes, 

Captiva, noctis territa somniis, 
Quietis boras excubiis dedit, 

Maerore contemplans jnani 

Dedecus opprobriumque lerrse ; 


Gens insolentis plena licentias/ 

!Non auspicatis viribus, imperi 
Sceptrumque et assuetos honores 
Dominas negarat : 


Donee juventae fleret inutiles 
Annos remoti carceris incola, 

£t tristis optaret beatse 

Sacra donii solitosquc ritus ; 


Optaret boras laetitiae breves 
Feracis inter dulcia Gallize 
Viiieta, dilectas ad oras 

Longum animo repetente cursum ; 


Loch Level! . 
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Felix ! sub umbra pampinea modo 
Vitam innocentem duceret iminemor 
Splendorisy et euros soluta 
Prasteritos revocaret annos ; 

Qua forte sertis comta rubentibus^ 

Inter choreas prima sodalium^ 

Permitteret ventis timores, 

Implacidos animi ijrannos. 

Vernantis aevi in limine iloreo 
Risere primum gaudia : sed brevi 
Sincera praesagam tulerunt 
Sortis aniaritiem futurse : 

Ergo his Voluptas rara silentibus 
Lusus amoenos instituit locis, 

Dum nigra singuitu frequent! 

Atria persoiiuere luctus ; 

Ille’ et| latronum victima, defuit^p 
Qui rite lento carmine fervidos, 

Ut ante, leniret dolores 
Italicae fidibus camoena*. ' 

Ecquis putaret nubila luridi 
Velasse caeli tarn nitidum diem, 

Floremve tarn putchrum juventve 
Flebile prsripui^e letum ? 

Hymen corollam texerat uvidam 
Non imbre verno sed lacrymis, roiae 
Myrtoque conjungens odoroe 
Funeribus sociam cupressum. 

Effraena noctis numina turbidae, 

Sedere venti ; triste silenlium 
Umbrseque 9opitas in undas 
incubuere, vise pericla 

Primum aestuoste cum mulier retro 
Tentavit, udis luminibus tuens 
Clivos recedentes, et arcta 
Nave procul repetenda regna : 

Ostendit undantem Oceauum jubar 
Rediix diei ; littora Galliue 


• Rizzio. 
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Linqilenda movenint amoris 
Soliciti redid^s quarielas. 

Deuiens amor^m ^entis irihospitap 
Sp^i'avit^ irae promfa civiuto 
Scd dura quaeranii rfegatunt 
Saxa Caledoniae saluteiii : 

At non secundos i^e^dyit^Hus 
Fortuna belli ; njilitis ittipetu 
Non profuU tailti cotonam 
Et solium reparare avitum : 

Ergo vetusti te laris exulem^ 

Mabia^ cui Bors debita mhior, 

Nutus Tyrannonim fugavit 
Terrificus patriis ab oris ; 

Te nempe, fraudes nectd'e' fraudibns 
Edocta, fallens insidiis Sorpr^ 
Utcunque regali decbra 
Nomine^ tirgineoque fastu^ 

Perjura fcedus rupitMt hospitt 
Sacrique amoris]^ scilicet invidens^ 

'Ritu puellaruro, juvefitse 

Foemineos tenerae triumpfaos. 

O nafa suari yocc adamantina 
Mpllire regum pectora^ non leyis 
Querela suspirans amorpm, 

Non lacrymap tetigere mentem 

CrudclemE^LiS^JE? non nivelfe nianits 
Nudumque coUum, et labra trementia^ 
Non verba niov^rifnt i$iiprema. 
Sanguinei sceleris ininis);rjpm ^ 

Cur now potestas regia profuit P 
llla^ ilia saeva destituit vice 
Te fata lugentemt^ gravesque 
Principum amicitias perosam. 

Quo viveres i cum sacrilegae manus 
Signa ilia, quamvis parva^ superbiae 
Regalis antiquamdue sedem 
Sustulerant facili ruina ; 

Quin ante l^empus caliitiem dolor 
Inter capHbs sparserat aureosi 
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Rosasque marceot^s genarum 
Peroiderat tacituri^ua angor. 

Vos, quae tenatis coinpede amabili, 

Vultus decori blan^tiae, seonet 
Formosa mirantam labella 
Et rutili radios ocelli;, 

O quam doloso lumine victimam^ 

CTucunda amanteiu vincida, ducStis 
In fraudia ambages^ triqmphum 
Perfacilem funis datura ; 

Necnon amicos inter et aemulas 
Formae sorores, iodomiti quibus 
Per corda debacchantur ignes^ 

Spargitis invidiae venenum. 

Regutn sed irm non revolubiles 
Durant per annos ; invalidae silent 
Lites, et setemis quiescunt 
Compositae tenebris seputcri : 

At non peribunt sic memores dpli 
Prisci qnerelae, dum pia floreis*' 

Sertis honoratam MARiiB 
Progenies decqralnt urnam. 

a FURSDON, 

Col. Downing. Alumn. 


EPIGRAMMATA^ 

ERAIZEN AMA SnOTAAZHN, 

Tl ’^Epcog ; rl 8s flyijiwy OT^flsa fietWn; 

AiXia ; ^ofov koA ^s^s* «5vA 
ira/?6iy aoi ys Soxsi^ ; <ro) refSs vatyviiy sw 
(rnovial^toy val^m returx 8’ f/toiys Soxsiif. 

E. BAINES, • 

^ Col. OHBnsT. A lumn. 
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EHAIZm AMA SnOTJAZiiy. 

Quid longo juvat et gr%vi labors 
DoctrimiQi gcatiu# ^oii 

£udi dent iter erju^Uopia i 
Nam quae pars ita.dura Uterarum 
Quam non vel tabula et vagae iigurae/ . 

Aut pictae valeant 4o|cei^ cha^rtaB^ 

Aut lusus aliquid genus jqcQsi ? 

Sic ludus simui et simul cupido 
Doctrinae puerum allicit trahitque. 

Non ille aut studia aut timet librorum 
U sus. Sponte jocum laboriosum 
Laboremque petit jocosiorem. 

Ludens disce. Adeo Scientiarum 
Cunctarum, ntiU credoi erk oiagister. 

E. BAINES, 
Col. Christ. Alumn. 


PORSONIAN PRIZE. 


SHAKSPEAKfe. 

Othello. Act I. Seem 3. 
0th. And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my, blood, 

So justly to your grave ^ars I’ll present 
How 1 did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 

And she in mine. 

Duke. Say it, Othello. 

0th. Her father lov’d hie ; oft invited me ; 
Still question’d me the stofy of my life, 

From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That-1 have pass’d. 

1 raq it through, even from hay boyish days, • 
To the very ihoment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein 1 spoke of mo8t> disastrous chances, 

> Quibus doceri solet Gedgraphia. 
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Of moving accideats, by flood, and field $ 

Of hair-breadth scapes i’th^ imminent deadly breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe. 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 

And portauce in my travel’s histoiy; 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, . 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills' whose heads touch heaven, 
Tt was my hint to speak ; sueh was the process ; 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to hear, 

Would Desdemona seriously incline: 

But still thejiouse-affairs would draw her thence; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch. 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which I observing. 

Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means, 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something beard. 

But not intentively : I did consent; ^ 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of acme distresaitil stroke, < 

That my youth suffer’d. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world* of righs : 

She swore — In faith, ’twas strange, ’twas passing strange ; 
’T was pitiful, ’twas Avond’rous pitiful : 

She wish’d, she had not.heard it ; yet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her suCh a man: she ff!ank’d me; 
And bade me, if 1 had a friend that lov’d her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon- this bint, 1 spake ; 

She lov’d me for the dangers 1 had pass’d ; 

And I lov’d her, tliat she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft 1 have us’d ; 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 


IDEM GRiECE REDDITUM. 

OeBAAON. TAFfiS JENEmif. 

OB, ’Ey raiSs 8*, wtrictp. xa) i9ol$ ad xiyo) 

. S<r'y l/xfipou irAavanriy, 
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oZtco Tei rovV Iptctis, wg xip^ t* ifto3 
ipLoi T ixibni^ Tr&vf^ vpn^ 

TAF, iJMXi(rr, ’^OSsXXov, siirf roOfl* hc^^* 
00 , i^) Trar^p S rijir^ irvy^dvtv ftX^s 

yeyms* xaXst Se 7^0>JJ^K^$ 7rgo$ i&ilUTa, 
xa) Tou /3/ou fts $vpLft>pitg &n<rroM7, 

f*®Tf«rj^ov, k&rlm r ie\ 
XPV^^^ ^xot^ffiv hicriuwiis ^pocn^plstg^ 
aTTuvrot S’ aura#8v Aoyov ZitpxpyoLt, 

XXX vmIoSj wg y^XP^ 
ivTotudx 8* latSaw* TXriyoifffrT&Tag 
Xflti x^yotT^ olxTga, vetuo') xav) yrjg ireSot;* 
ivti^ ler^^^OKri (TM^oyai 
Tfi^eo)^ 40ey0e(r//toi^ Iv tW^oXoilg* 
X^^S aySmy voXsytciov uXltrxt^yai^ 
fiiov r SouXeffov* elr’ iXeuiipog 
TToXX^y hitXMTVAM yijv hirotxoyx* irXivifig, 
xavTovti'i (ipmre Xvyeiv 

yiyi^u i* dvrpx, xkfixrcug eptjylxg, 
xpi^yvQvg^ virpxg rs, xa^taouysv* oipxm 
igecov xigypfxr xtxi rov eoyi/itrTijv kemv, 
*Av9pwirofayo(/$, Sayrroyrag aXX^Acoy xgea, 
xa) roigvTt wy$tg rov ireX^p^ov ^gotovg 
xpur' au^avovTceg, t«Dt* ap* k^iiyooyevov 
xapr 7rpo9</yog AeffisyoaVri you xX*je»v* 
ou y^y rd y oTxou rwySf Xiywdy$i x^^^> 
ki\ 8f, Trop<r6vu(rot xs!v Hcrov r&x^h 
yriXiy ^rpa^sitr' SstAijo-tov oug ysxpslx^ 
dyci vo^ag, xuiplxv avrf^v ttotb 
^ aficoy, xigov rlv iUptv &{/aa’6cii fpivSv, 
SxTT ex ^poSiyov xupBlccg jC aitily xogrjy 
riAfioy eJvsiV rijg iy^g ^Xayyjg Aoyoy, 

^g ixsIvYi ^pax^^ weTFva'yiyfjf 
aAA* oux axptfi&g y, SxfV aycutray elSey^i, ' 
xuyd ylv ovv hrpy^*, ij Si 'ftoXXAxig 
Teyyei xAuoucra oxxpuoig TrapvftSa, 
iyorj Ti arujycdvoyTdg JSy yiog y^inr m ' 
l8iw^wyijo-«. TToi^k i^ dg'iipijyev* 
fjLiaSoy 8i8fio<n yupld ffrsyiyyxrct* 
tig raoT* aAi}$^, wAf«, 

oJg V tS^Tg \f^xgf Ttxi mtily ^upyatriv. 
f Hx) yv^y werrpcriai y^fify 4AA* Sycog 

T/rrtw 


ilroy Xa^tiy SmSv ^^&r^^&vfga* xa) 

Tcoy¥ ffriy’ ®ISa »r®v f (Aoy 
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avn^i if&vr», rmi^, imp Xtyeiv 
itirr' ixiiSct^M, roXXa ^ qv vumviuh*. 
vgos tuStx, rip! i^nkov" i^^eurir) Si irtus 
ipuiv pav awn), (xort aup(PopSv, 
xiiytlS S’ avig^ oS*, oTxroy c«; elSov ^gtvwy. 

TOiojo’S* yy'coyt (^etppMXOff 

«WT^ 8’ ?8* T«w»^ yw)j« 
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No. II . — {Continued from No, XL VI, p. .Sfil.] 

In number XLYI. of the Classical Jourqal, some account 
was given of Mr. R. P^Knight’s Carroina Hqmerica ; audit 
occurs to us, that undef the head of Myt1u>log^,_ there were two 
or three small omissions; One ap.pe 8 r 8 ' to be the printer’s ; for 
the writer, if not gready m^aken, after the word nothing, 
(“ there occurs noth^hg but the following passage”)^ had put in 
the margin of his mimuscript . copy , almost; hot ignorant 
at the time, that there was another short passage in the Prole- 
gomena on Mythology. 7 . 

Another omission was one of dm writer's own. We observed, 
that Mr. Knight’s argument , to pcoye the ^Iliad apd •Odyssey , 

to be by different authors, appealed in general sal^factory and 
conclusive: but, that die.argument from'’ Mythology was, per- 
haps, not quite so' full and pleas, lirthe eWu/Se of the argument 
the following passage was .qubt^ ‘ from the first, book of the 
Iliad. V. 97 . 



^30 mtide 6f M. P. Kiiiglit’s 

KXuil fLiu, ts Ap4ifii^xeLg, 

KlXXpiv ri TfieSoid Tf Tipi ani^iffvug, 

Z/xiytfv* 

and it is added ; diis 19 all appropriatei because these islands 
were properly under the dominion of Priam, as Chryses the 
Priest himself was ; that the islands lay off the Trojan coast, 
and that the places, ip which Apollo |vas there worshipped, 
were well known, we must suppose, to Chryses, his Priest. 
None of these circum6tat||^s apply to .the Apollo of Delos,” 
&c* Sfnvieu in the passage quoted above was omitted, which 
it ought not to have been. Por SfAtvievg was a title given 
^ to Apollo for di^Uvering Smintha, a colony of the Cretans near 
the Hellespont^ froih Mice. These being called, it seems, in 
the Phrygian language, Apollo, for the above reason, 

was called Xfitvievg, and had a temple dedicated to him under 
that name in Phrygia. This locality constitutes its propriety ; 
and the whole passage therefore seems to answer the purpose 
for which it was quoted. — The title, Smintheus, applied to 
Apollo, occurs also in Ovid. Metaniorpli. lib. xii. 

Where it is added in the same page, Mr. Knight elsewhere 
observes, that there is the genuine parts of the Iliad and 
Odyssey no mention of any of the mystic Deities, nor of any of 
the rites with which they were worshipped,” the word elsewhere 
does not refer to another part of the Prolegomena, but to p. 
IS. of his Inquiry into the Symbolical Language of Ancient 
Art and Mythology,” and the words, in Italics, in the genuine 
parts of, should not have been omitted. ^ 

We have in our former number considered Mr. Knight’s 
Carmine Homertca^ in diree points of view ; we made a few 
remarks on, 1, tbe person and writings of Homer generally ; 

on his description of ancient manners ; 3. on his Mytho- 
logy.^Our, readme will therefore now expect^ Aat we should 
take itr the three other points of view, in wWh it was proposed 
to eoesider thetii^ viz* 4. interpobtions and different readings, 
4. the comparim of the Uia^ and Odyssey^ 6. The language 
of Homer. 

Previoiisly, however, to miy further observation, we shall 
piestot ouv readm's V^ith sp^men of Mr. li^rngbfs vr.ay of 
. se^difig Hamer* Tim first iwnntyK^ne ^ ' 

wofihag F i[ Oiirwfpgef «f i& 
hhpofeoy, aFroFg h f xwte^iv, 
oifctfvoia’i rt vamt* Siog S’ ersPiefsro jSovXif* 



Cmr^iw Homerieu. . 

B)ig w flrpwT^f hwrnir^vMiO’OLVTt 

arptftSfig favakg pLvSpcav, mf^g 

rtg r* ap ^foFe 6e»v yavvif^Ki'puxX^^^^^ * 

XijTQo; xa» Stog hiog* ho yap jSoo’iXs^i 

vou&ov am (TTgatotf Sftrs xttxtjy * oXeidovro St ?^or 

hoovsxa TOi ^P^p^ ' ' * * 

. arpsPiBi^g* ho yap ijXSe SoFag tin mFag c^aiFcev, 

^Xyfo'O/xffvog Te iuyarga, fipooV r airspsiori cmoiva, 

CTTepftaS* tv .hixi^^oXoF amK^&vog, ’ 

ctva {TXT^TTTpM* xot eXid#tT 0 9ravT«ff ax^^FoFg, 
uTpsFiBa St (Aa^KTTa, Svotf xocrpitirogs Xtxffiov* 
argeFidas re, xai a\\oi Nuxi^)UbTSt^ ax^tiFot, 
ht^/uv juitv $eoi toiav, oKuwiai BSoyLaf 
exTTt^fltrai wptaiioFo x'oXiv, xai foixaS^ hixeaiar 
iraiSa Se /xoi \vF<rai re ra S' ax-oiv^c ^ 

haS<rofiiVOi Stog hvtov Pexrj^oXov aToXXeSva. 

Such is the form in which Mr, Knight has printed the whole 
Iliad and Odyssey, or as he writes it, the FJAPlAS and FOAYS^ 
SEIA, 

Among the other peculiarities, as many will reckon them, of 
Mr. Knight’s elementary and prosodaical Greek writings, our 
readers will observe the most conspicuous ^nd prominent is 
the frequent return of the towering ^olie Pigamma, which 
has been rallied by Pope, in those well-known lines. 

While toweling o’er your alphabet, like Saul, 

Stands our Digamma, and o’ertops them all. 

It is well khown, that Richard Dawes, who has acquired such 
reputation by an Essay in his Miscellanea Critica, do Conso- 
nante sive aspihitione Van, prout in sennotie Homenco obti- 
nebat, has expressed himself on the subject of the ^olie 
Digamma as fdlows. 

Diu eifit quod fecit Cl. Betilleius ut Homeri Editioiiem Di- 
gammu ASolico in^gnitam eruditi expectarent. Eiemenii ;qui- 
dem istius potesUtem in Homeri scriptts oiim obtiimia8e,^ac 
pfoinde etiam hodie baberi opottere figuram^ a|v# mlam ali- 
quam, qua ista potestas designetur, id sane et nos cumCK vere 
communiter agid^ira. Cum eodem vero dob itidem :aentimus 
ipsiim illud ^nii^tum tiiagis qtfam vel liebrssomm vel Arabum 
Yau iti Ibnka Hcttucri Poema^&ir^iidumv9uipp®*4^^^(^ 
.polices proprium fmsse Uob uno confirmeinus.” 

What, then, aa it appears D|» . deugned to do, but 

left undone, Mr. P. Knight* baSi altetopfed to €;^ecute in the 
present work. I 



3,32 Notiqe qf^ ^ P. 

On the subject of this m^tctrit^os ttef, t^ ^lic Digaftima 
(taeay nothi^ iit^pfesetii of Mr. I^QigKt^^p^aliar ortiu^raphy 
in other matMtlfh much Ikiheen ^ntteh by other le critics^ 

besides Dawea^ particularly by in his Prolegomena to 

Homer, hjf Qn^il, Dr. fibidey, and pr^T^aylpr* Cbishull has 
given, iff bis ^ntiqoitates A^iaticW a. 1^^, examples of it from 
inscriptions on anc^it monuments# 3eotIey and >Taylor have 
left behbid tnein deirtam editions of Homer, ia which they have 
marloed many places and ihserted this i^lic Digamma. Dr. 
Taylor has further illustrated this matter from inscriptions on 
ancient monuments, in bis Marmor Sandvicence.* 

It does not fall within the limits of our observation to enter 
Opoii a serious and critical inquiry into the reality ^ (for some 
have asked, where was there ever a copy, or where is now to be 
found a manuscript of Homer’s writings, with this diganima 
in it f) nor into theyom, the use, and the extent of this Aspirate. 
Such matters would be too copious for our present purpose, 
and, indeed, foreign to its object. We shall only say, that 
the reality of the Digamma being admitted (and notwithstanding 
the question just put, there is ample testimony to its reality), 
the form is sufficiently evident, from its name, though its force 
and extent would admit ofr much debate. Tlie critics are far 
from being agreed among themselves in some particulars on 
these points. But we may pretty safely follow Dawes’s testi- 
mony to one important article at least; ex locis jam descriptis 
istud in transcursu observare est quam frustra sint ii, qui JEoli- 
cum F eidem aptid Latinos bgurae potestate itidem respondisse 
contendunt and we further incline to follow Mr. P. Knight 
in the following observation. The .XoKc dialect, we know,” 
says Mr. Knight, l)^d more guttural sounds than any other, and 
more particularly employed the Di^mnla, which is thence 
called .Slolic by the later grammarians* We tnay therefore 
fairly coftdude, that it represented this sound, to which, perhaps, 
there is odthibg n^er in modern language««tfaan our WH, as 
pronmiUclfd in^ the word whirl, or that of the Tuscan GU, as 
pronomed by the natives of Florence and Pisa, in the w6rd 
Guef^^'‘ ■ ■ ^ 

TbiM^ Mr.P.Kdigi^*! ^^AnMytical 

Esss^^lthh Greqk l4tpgv^;^ which is here distincH^oftl^d 

they p8i^ a judgbientipn the C^ar^lba 
Homl^^ tikako themselves ac^' 

11 tun 

' Mariiufr" Sindvicens^^ cu^ Commentarid et I^otis Joannis tsytotif 
&C.ir43r- ‘ 
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quunted with (list worjc ; CQntjuoipg^tbe 

theory, by whidi Mf/Km^t directs Ju8.'pr^|ice io.tlus. singular 
volume. ^ . j 

As a ec^inen of Mr. P. Koig^t’s way of applying Hbus 
rate, the Digatnmey in the Homeric writings, an eatiHfCt has hkn 
given above: and instead of any extranctoiis obsen^ationsg our 
readers shall be now presented, from ])f.,6entley’s and Dr* 
Taylor’s .copies, wid]\ specimens of several places Jn which they 
api^y this same character. Dr. Bentley’s, copy preserved to 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge; Dr. Taylor’s in the 
public Library of the same univefstty). together with many 
other of his printed books containing his manuscript notes. 

From Dr. Bentley’s Copy. 

JWijViV aeiSr, Ssce, IIij\i^fetSgco A^tXviog 
QvXofisvvjv , ») fivpi’ A^aioi$ etXye sttjKe, 

IJoXXag 8 * aiSs irpoiatyf/sv 

Hgcocov, avTOvg 8e feXcopia rsup^e xuvecririv, 

OtoDvoKTi re rrarr Atog S’ ereXeiero jSouXij’ 

00 8r) Tu Trpayrx Sifltorrifrijv egiravre 
ArpstSiijg re faya^ avSgwy, xai Sio^ 

In V. 20, ui« feKv^fioXov. in v. 38. fuyotrarsir, in v. 64 . O 5 
feiirots V. 70, 0$ fijSi). v. 72. fuju Sicc f^avrorvvyjv — Poi woge. — 
V. 73. jxrrgfsiTTgv.— V. 75. fexartjjSsXsTao favotXTOj v. 77. wpo^wv 
fcireriy, v, 85. dapr^rarf f^ciXoc, f fix’s, v, 85. or* fotaSoc. 

From Dr. Taylor’s Copy. 

Mr^yiv, afiSe, Beet, IlrikfiioiSeM A^^iXrjog 
OuXofAeyrjy nj jxvgi’ ^Y^tois aXye rfjjxe 
IloXXas S’ fKpiipt^Qvr TrpotfotyJ/ey^ ^ 

Hpcooov, eevTovs 8 « feXcogtoc rev^s Kwerirty* ’ ’ 

-STffjU-fLfltT e;^a>v S9 XV®"* f«^>l|3oXou ilxoXXcoyo;. v. 24. AyupLifiyov^ 
ePijySayf Ju/xcu— evi foixw — eSFearey — AtoXXwvt faraxTi— Fitys^^ 

ftwfvir— jc«i ,fo«— 

Fetws — Ay^ei^vova fwijr — iv <rTiii6e<r(ri fioio-i— SdjafVdei fiXixetmSn. 

The al^ve extracts were made very cursorily adet ha'ltiiy^^ht, 
if we mistake not, they are all the places, within the lit^U. 
in wj^b die .£olie: jdigamma is pwced. ^d 
strike our readers at once is, the' abundant of places in 
which Knight puts his \^lic Di^mmA;%nd 
of Dr. Dctuley’a and Dr. ‘Tilyloi^s ft is, how- 

mi both J>r..JBcpaey .an^ Taylor have 
only employ^ it in a few particular cases, which perhaps move 
immedialdy struck them, incidentally, and perhaps in reference 
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No$ice^$f ¥« Kniglit s 

to diEme ptrliciikir pf ^rbich they might 

tttte; beeH'^niploj^ eS the tmie^ and without the 

other plains, in which they woidd hi^e admitted dial the Digam^ 

tovoheen^kieei^ iiisertioiie appeal; 

haft been actaty* And with respect to that learahd eritic*i 
projected edition of Homer with the .^lic Digamma> men* 
tioned by Dawes^ it waa perhaps one of those numerous pro* 
jects> which literary men are Bft to fonn# and of winch many, 
iike castles in the air, through* the multiplicity of their pursuits 
and the shortness of tipman life> come to nothing* Dr. Bcntley 
also had announced, in like manner, his intention of giving a 
new edition .of the Greek Testament from new manuscripts 
coUated, and ancient versions compared. Dr. Middleton pro- 
nounced it suprk vires, and it came to nothing. — Non omnia 
possumus omnes. 

As it is not intended to resume the subject of the .dSolic 
Digamma in what may hereafter be offered qn the language 
of Homer, it may not be improper to subjoin here as follows. 

Not having met with this letter, expressive of the aspirate, in 
the most ancient manuscripts of Homer, which it has fallen in 
our way to peruse,^ and, never having beard of any that has it, 
we called the character mysterious, not doubting however that 
the iEolians expressed it. The manuscripts of Homer, not 
excepting the very ancient, are allowed to be very much cor- 
rupted but that most magnificent and elegant edition, the 
Editio Princeps, printed at Florence, a«. 1484, under the 
direction of a learned Greek, Demetrius Cbalcondyles, who 
followed the best of them, has nojmceof it. Nor does it 
occur in the earliest grammars by learned modern Greeks.^ In 
speaking therefore of this character as mysterious,, and, in 
putting the question how all these D^ammas had fled from 
Homer^ it was only intended to say, that speh as may.ayen 


*^^hrTownlay.Hi»ner,asitiscaUed,.(|mmha8ad by Dr»BurQ«y,cut 
of Mr.Townley^s collection) now in the Biit. fifus^ite, apdjhf WCfk 
Manuscript of Homer in New College Library, Oxford. 

tbixpiefiMa to tlui«AlduM» adit^ 

follows, of Homer,--qut quidem ob incuriam et negligentiamlibrario- 
luiilJteam diMimiUs videlnftiir^ ttt in i^l^ fore iXM^ 
veter! taTegei* agnosceretur. Yet he has^omy jha and .sot^h 
breathing asiSi&oWrWted, nn Digamnus or F aspirate; anil be 
had, as he satd, lfmdss,drith study compared ibe<;otnmentj||fksof£ 
tathi^ * [ - 

>Orain. Gr. CbiysolonB et aliormn v 
Paris. 1518. 
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have doubted reglkjfli^tnki^ il bMit faave some ground for 
their bpidioit^ though fOr some obsemttons tbet^may solve Ibis 
difficdlty We refer Id Mr. KfikfaVs Prolegotliena. And aa the 
fblioWing passage from bis Analytical Essay on ibe Crioek Lan- 
guage seems to be as^ eicact^ though in few Words^ Iftid satisfac- 
tory an account as any that has been given of the Digamma; 
we shall close with it our present paper. 

An ancient scholiast^ cited by M . de VHbison,* says that^ 
when the H became a vowel, it was divided into .two letters, 
the first of which, f', was employed to signify the aspirate, and 
the second, the lender, or simple vowel sound. Quinti- 
lian and other old grammarians seem to have held the same < 
opinion so that there can be no doubt that these marks 
w'ere so employed in the manuscripts of their times. There 
is, however, no instance of the I in any ancient monument now 
extant, or in any manuscript anterior to the ninth century, though 
the JF* occurs upon the medals of Tarentum, Heraclea, and 
Liesbos, and also on the Heraclean tables, and an earthen vase 
published with them by Mazochi ; who has conjectured, with 
much ingenuity and probability, that these two notes were first 
employed in opposition to each othea, to signify the thick and 
slender enunciation of tone, by Aristophanes of Byzantium, the 
inventor of the accentual marks.^ The present notes (* ) and (*) 
are corruptions of them, which were gradually introduced to 
facilitate writing.^ Dr. Taylor supposed that the H was the 
Ionian aspirate, the the Dorian, and the F the ^olian;^ but 
we find the F in its Pelasgian form, E, with the h on the Hera- 
clean tables ; and the L^bians, whose coins have the latter aspH 
rate, which he calls Dorian, were .Xolians.*^ 

By way of postscript, we must add, that notwithstanding the 
reputation obtained by Dawes in this country> Mr. Knight main- 
tains he was mistaken both aS to the form' of the Digatnma, 
and, frequently, as to t|ie words, to which it ought to be added ! 
and that by his way of handling the subject he has brbugEftfils 
branch of criticism into some disgrace among the learned in 
otlier parts of Europe.^ ' 

■ — - - - - - - 

where the marks, through ah error of the 
copyist or printer, are transposed. 

' Lib« i. c. 4. and Gramoi. vel. t’utch. Col. IBim^ et seq* 

3 Cbh^tn. in Tab. Heracl. p.’ IST. ^ ^ • 

♦ Ibid. 

s Ad Marm. Sahdvieeiiae, p.i4S.' 
c Analy t Ess. on the Gr« Alphabet, p. 34. 
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NOTICE OF 

PROPUSSOR coirsjm Edition of the two fint 
hooks of JPROCLUS on the Parmenides of Plato, 
Bvo. l^ris, 1821 . 


1*H£ volume containiog th^e commentaries, is Uie fourth 
which Professor Cousin has most laudably given to the public^ 
of the works of Procbis ; and I trust that the same zeal and thib 
same ability which induced him to bring to light these inesti- 
xpable works^ from an oblivion no less long than disgraceful to 
countries which profess to be polished, will also enable him to 
publish all tbaf remains of the writings of this Coryphsean 
Platonist, and incomparable man. 

These commentaries, indeed, are justly called by the Pro- 
fpSjSor, * an aficient, great, and venerable monumefit of Gre- 
cian and Egyptian wisdom and to the generality of readers, 
and jui short, to every one who has not legitimately studied the 
philosophy of Plato, they will also be what he denominates 
them, obscure. But by the man who has happily j^etrated^the 
depths of that philosophy, at which, as Bishop Berkeley well 
observes, ^ many an empty head is shook, they will be found to 
as clear an explanation of dogmas and truths, which, though 
in their own nature most luminous, but to the multitude impene- 
trably dark, as it is possible for the most enlightened genius to 
effect* And hence this work is very properly said by Damas- 
ciu9 ^ to be uTTspoapova’ot a super-excellent exposition.^ 

Among the Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum, 
there is a copy of these commentaries, of which, by permission 
of tjbe Trustees of that excellent Institution, I made a transcript, 
ppv^airds of thirty years ago. And the following are the emen- 
datipns, which from a frequent perusal of this work, 1 |iave 
beeq ip4uced to consider as npt only probable, but for the most 
part ipdi^pnsably necessary. 

in the first place, in p. 4« 1. 12, which is towards the ^ close of 
a most splendid exordium, in which Proclus magnificently 
invokes die several orders of those ' divine "pdi^ers that are 


Prsefat. tom. ii. p. lo. 

* m^hUSiris. 

» vid. Photii Bibliotii. jt loro.« 

4 I reief the English reader, who has a genius for such speculations, 
lathe dd volume ^ my translation of PlatOi intisenotesonwUob^l 
have given the substance of this admiiuble commentary. 

4 
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eternally rooted and qentr^ in thereat first cause of all^ he 
also invokes his preceptor, Syttah^/as foUows : Sr Totig 

eavTOv XfifSetpatrarcug p Tf jflXoircayi o^S 

aXifitos^ noLi 6 [Aecrrog xarstgrug rv^g diuig ^Niffiiiag,^ p^g^ Sr deoopioLg i}/aiv 
yev^ei^$ tavrvigiijYeiAm, xai tmV 6gseov Tovrm Xoyjt^ ovrcs^ ir^o<^ayri)^ 
In this passage, 6 fieoTog xaTurrug, is evidently erroneous* The 
Harleian Ms. has ojxocrio^ xar^t/ffrugi but this is not more sound 
than the other. Instead of these therefore, I read ofuoarer/Qg 
xatatrrotriig. For as both Syrianus and Prdclus labored fn 
endeavouring to restore the philosophy of Plato, hence Pfoclus 
very properly calls Syrianus Ais associaf^ in the restoration oj 
divine truth. 

The M^ords that immediately follow are, ov eyes faii}v av 
^ii^oco^tag TVTTOlf gig avSpanroog eXSriv, gir gospyeoria rflOV rj^Ss 
4^u^clt)y, am tcov ayaXpLUTCtiU, am rwv legcov, am Tfjg o\7jg ayiar- 
retag ayrij;, xai rooTfjpiag ap^ifiyov rotg ys vvv ovriv avS^amoigf 
xui roig eiravSig yev)}(^ofleyol^ And they apply, according to 
Professor Cousin, to Syrianus. But though grammatically 
considered, they evidently admit of this construction ; yet 
when they are attentively examined, it will be found to be 
impossible that they should be applicable to any individual 
of the human species, however exalted above the rest of 
mankind by superior genius and virtue. I conceive therefore, 
that as Proclus had just before implored divine assistance, in 
order that he might participate in perfection of the most mystic 
theory of Plato, which is unfolded in the Parmenides, he after- 
wards speaks of the philosophy of Plato in the above beautiful 
manner. Hence it appears to me that two or three lines are 
wanting, and that this passage is a part of a sentence containing 
a most magnificent encomium* of the Platonic philosophy ; viz* 

that it came to men for the ben^ of the souls that are kerCf 
instead of statues, instead of temples, instead of the whole of sa^ 
cred institutions, and that it is the primary leader of salvation 
to the men that now ar^, and to those that shall exist hereefier^ 
This conjecture is greatly confirmed by the following passage in 
Suidas, in which philosophy is said to proceed from first 

cause, thYough all the middle divine genera, and the more exceU 
lent' natures * posterior to the Gods, as far as to the dregs of 
heings p. e. asfaras to matter itself , which is the last of things 
bitt^eftat religion which is the worship of the Gods, originates 
from adomvtg causes, igpurixii, xai ^ikotrofm, ovx avo raiv a^rcov 
apoi aqymv. eiXK* t] fjLgv pXoropa uito rifig^fiiotg rY\f votvrm curipig.stg 

TJjy uTorruiii^v rcuu oyrepy xaflftxoSc'fli, Sift pt^greoy rm 

r I r-T--- t ■■ 

These more excellent natures are daemons, and heroes. 
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$tiwy r$ iuc$ rm fMhM ieoug xfUirroimv^ am $v rputf 
^^voiLtvm^ Si svrmiwv ^rofiev utto 

rm vsptao^rifoim^mv {forie 9§pmo(i^fnmy ainov (fiUfn) etgxi(r4m, xai 
ynpt mnw. \^dryfjMmmim^ X. Confofdaabl]^ to ibis also, 
Ptaio sajLs ^ iba Timseus^ t/iat a greater gmd than philosophy 
masi never mparted by dvciniiy to man. Proclus therefore, 
ai a |ienod in which the Mrecian theology was in a most 
falbxn cotiditioB, speaks thus magnificentljr of the philosophy of 
Plato^ as of a thing designed by Divinity to be a substitute for 
temples and statues, and the worship of the Gods. 

In the next place, *Proclus, speaking of the analogy of the 
persons in this dialogue to the things which are discussed in it, 
and to the order of beings in the universe, says, (p. 19 . 1 . 7.) 
o-SrS)) KBfaXeg, oi sa Kka^oiuBViav ^iko<rc^otrui$ [is^xais 
xxi rj; potret o^jxxoXirruoftsvoi, t$vM njv OfjLOictv e^ovrss rv tovtoi^ 
X^opavy ats $ 1 } xai dturoi (pva^iaat rtifeg oneg. In this passage, for 
(TUjitiRoAiTfusfMVot, it appears to me to be necessary to read 
ctfjmoX»Tso<yfj,eyatg. So that the meaning will be, that Cephalus 
and the philosophefs from Clazomenia, are analogous to pattial 
souls, [i. e. to such as human som/s] and to such as are conver- 
sant with nature, because they have a rank similar to that of 
these philosophers, who were physiologists, as being of the Ionic 
school. 

P..35. I. 19* aai sivai avaXoyov* utg o Smfuwpyi^g vpog ra 
B^Hwrpm, Ta ev vpog ^amret* eiTrkeog Be ouy evoj* tI; yag $tog xai 
; o yap xara to ev $eog, ov rtg Seog, akA airkcog Seog, rtg Bs 9sog 
o SiiptevpyQg ; Btorrbssung [lege rivof] scmy i) SnjfitoupyiKrj, xai 
akkmf ooacor tSiornrwr, Seiwv fiev, oo psvroi Bitip^toogyritm. To this 
pasiage some words are wantii^ and* there is also in it an 
erroi^ous punctuation* The words which 1 conceive to be 
wanting are tow Bvipiaupyov evog rmg omg, which should be in- 
serted immediately after to ev •xpog vavra. And the erroneous 
punctuation is in ng yag Ssos xat ovrog, and also in tj^ Se iBog o 
S^ftioupyof, neither of which is interrogative. Hence the whole 
passage will be accurately as follows: xat mai avakoyop^ cog o 
Bifptfioygyog vpog ra syxorpia, to ev vpog xavrot* tow Bijptovpyov mg 
otirkoog Se ou% evog\ rig yag Seog xaj ovrog, pyap mra jo 
ev, veoi;, ow Tig Seog, ak>C ccx^xog Seog, rig Se Seog o BnfAiovpyog, Siort 
Seo^v nvof emv I^iomig, x, t. X. i. e. Ao the Demiurgus is to 
mundane natures so is the one [or the ineffable principle of 
principles] to all things ; the Demiiirgus being a certain one, 
but not simply one. Kpr th^ Demiuigus is a certain (Siod, 
Por the God which subsists according to [or is characterised 
by}/j^ one is not a certain God| but simply God. But the 



Semhirgut U a certain God| > beoanse thede^uurgic peculiarity 
is the pecuUiurUy of a certain God^ there bcang aho other pecu^ 
liaritiea* which are indeed diviney yet not demiurgic// What 
Proclualwe aaya, neceaaarily foltows firoin the Platonic theoiy, 
that as the first God i$ the oner all the other Gc^ are unities,. 
proceeding from and at the same time rooted in the one iiaelf. 

Page S8« 1. 1, for cu/xop^iayy the Harleian Ms. has 
which is; the true reading. But the passage in wbic^ this word 
Qccncs is the foUbwing^ ru ervt dsMi am sr vji mrAongTi 

Toti tvor Ti^9 axuWooirtffTQv ^eujaop^ittVy lofidpfMv] 

ng Tcsv T« (ro^ctfVj Sietpcpovrco^ xptt ^^oreivovra TQtg 

ug mra ivmft.tmg.^ i. e. For some tinngs are ^ine, 

being established in the simplicity of the one^ tratiscendeiitly* 
rejoicing in, and extending to those who af e able to tnrvey 
themy an unadorned privation of form, as some one of tlie piously 
wise aays.^’ That is the true reading, is evident from 

this, that according to the Platonic philosophy, divine^ natures, 
are more properly celebrated by negaiiom than by affirmations. 

P. 40. 1. 2. for ovofAgcTst rcmf 6eatu, the Harleian Ms. has rightly 

OVOpbMTMV TOOV SsOOV. 

P. 41. 1. S. BoStua-rgcfoov, which is also th^ reading of the 
Harleian Ms«i should be aSiMrrpof Av. This will be evideot> 
from an inspection of the passage in which this word occuvsy 
viz* rvi jxey r(p Ti^v^iMAsxTixi^y v^irvixsiv irapaSiS^o^tai Wigf 

wg 0 S»iipant\g fv iloAivsiM ^(ti, /yui} Xadcoo’iy ft; iropoyofUMy sXos'yevrf f, 
rj} Suvaftei rosy Aoyoyy ^pwfABVOi wpog jy^v rw ev^aerpofogv 
rpo^vj syyaictfv cv ijfitv auareot^y. No expression is more com- 
mon in Platonic writers than cLhe^<rTpo<pot smtat, unpermrted 
co^ueptions* And that this is the true reading is evidenl^* fi-om 
the place In the Republic ot Plato which forms a part of that 
to which Proclus alludes : for it is the following, .iron njxiu 
Soy/xomcx va^Scov a’spt StxuMoy xco xaAeov, ev oif SKTsipc^fuAufy m^ista 
OTTO youev<r$, TTBtictpxovvTgg T8 KUi TifianfTsg auret (lib. vih p* 1,40. 
Cantab* H IS). For these dogmas concerning things heauUful 
and just, in which we have been nourished from our cbUdhood, 
are the unpefverted conceptions, mentioned by Proclus*^ 


' For according to Plato the Demiurgiis is not the supreme God ; since 
inrthe Tiittseus ne says, ^ that it is dtihcult to discover the Demiurgns. 
and father of the universe, and found, Imf^ssible to reveal him by 
language to all men ; hut. in the Parmenides, fie celebrates tAc one, ortbe 
first principle of things, as perfectly ineffable. For he says, at the .con- 
clusion 6f the first hypothesis Goneeriiing'^ it, "I^either therefore does 
any name belong to it, ikKr discourse, nor any science^ nor iens)^, nOr 
opimon/^ 




^^4 (. biML (iMhHvfluttD 'Mi. hi* atfitify- 

r<^ artytmi k]Pf^ Pitodtui ^yfi, tm fuv- ^p‘ iporm^vx nitw «« 

envj^Ht^ H> 9 f 7W4tt€W\r»*^l(ff rg» hrtvmmrtt W'lfegffjtMlw 
»,nirp9 wt» »<y«i jBEtontWj i. e. '<“ Form' 

p|yi()ffit4 f^nof q^U^ttuieft. e. tbo mvltitade of thenQfsIisa 
tjMH the imjividuw {^in «4)ich- these forme are iohe- 
rsiBl^htit muttiMe {participates of that one which is «o«ar* 
imtjgpa in^'itbe many.* Prior, however, to this [i. e. to this coor- 
nmg^ 1000^3, is the exempt one, antecedent to the many, 
«ih^ . 0 ^ .Plato is *idea^^ ' For forma when matmiaUaed 
beoqni^’wfsrior to their recipients, hecanse they are’whOliy^ 
on them for their subsistence, having depiurted ffoni‘ 
fimplicky and indivieibility into foreign compositiona- 
andiiqpipraJfc . * ' ' 

P. 43^ L. {2. F<» s^iifwwt;, which also the jlarieiao'Mst 
ha|» Ufusacesaaiy to read The errodeeiu subati- 

tutMM$ pf ^ofie of these woiMs for t^ other, frepwndy takes- 
pigoOi^jOO^ only in the manuscripts, but also in the printed Copies 
of the writii^ of Proclus. * 

P. 88. 1. SO. ago; ro ov, so the Harleiaa Ms., but it is re- 
quisite to read ayo; ra ty,'aS will be at once evident to the Pla- 
toph: reader fiom an inspection of the following passage in 
those words occur : a ooroi; t«; Ski;, t« Siurtpa n ntf 
irpaumptartf x«t weavu «nrXai; aruqyawrsi vpof ro o» [w] af'ev km a 
t*W, V txraffif TOif oiktiv. 

P. § 4 ^ 1 * } 3 . Proclus, here speahing of the arrangement of . 
the persons of the dialogue, and what the arrangement indicates, 
spya;, rjvs$ otw tr$n^ir to roiourov, xsi $i« wotm mtiuv o Aptaro- 
Tt^ JJetpftVi^ ovyrtreatTM xm wr’ ixeivov w^sXnrat* iZufo- 
Stffffijh Tf 2)|v<om wpo Xwxpeirovt’ rporigof yetp Sictxfiias t«v Aoyaw, 
^ etfi^oiy rotv cro^oir, npoxoXoujuifvo; (uv rov IToe^fuviSnov 
rotnif jmmKopm ^ vpof roof Z^ivewof fioyovf. In this passage, it 
appears to«im^ that between the words SttHgeurts 8s, and 
«* it ia ;ne(ie«Mity,d<» Wi^ <» /**«»’ «"*»'• 

•Pr h Id* Proclus in this placey speaking of the differ- 
cit g j iihiitl i e e ntha4ial^^ of i^na„andJhjd of ParinaBi(lie8,.aod. 
bqBM fl^Fed that t^e hrpMr is more ■iogiaii, bnt the latter 
mqffi j jl| ^ e « H«h»adds i o 8( JOajfmi'lJ’lt wnf fwwp 

Tfpi tUKTfo ,Awro T4t* torof, rp vos^SiaAmrixp 
*^s$: meiPhMK aa ay^fc woewyt. asu Ofwvfi. e.2cno}‘ 

sl^a^))8o; xotryn Aoynv, o Ss^i. e. Parmenides] .n); yoipeif 

Mcwwilwf w*vrf^9tnW(.on-(»yn jLn «tbis paMa|a, 


mtciui I conceive it 

necessary ta resKi^ ,o 8 i Ssa rfjs w§/>ajf etijmjTotj 

For the energy of mpat by Platonic writers 

usually express the intintivo pefceptioH of tnieileol^ is iwincidle, 
because it is supenor even to scientific demonsbraliM. 

P. Idl. K I2*f 8lc. Ori 8« tivai in ts* sr irpo too 

Xetfins as &« fnus •♦0800 Xoyixi^; Vofaen;;* ^ Ofi^^rnfm^ kiytrm 
TO- w xuTft Tfiov orreov vavrm, ^ ^uvovu/tio^i ^ «of ms an# 
fV otXX’ o(Mim)[M}s «8ovctov> to ftsv jxotXX^ or r(>‘ & 

SfTOr* TO yoep jxaXXov xou ijttov oux iTwy To<r OfMovt/jawf* ttrn Bs 

Tt/voa'Vfm;^ errfv woy xxrx Tayroor Xtyo/iiyeov, In tins passage tbere 
are three mistakes, and they also occur in the Harleiati MS., 
For instead of Oftoovu/etw^ in «XX‘ oja^yujxeo; aiwfaTOV, it is neces* 
sary to read avvomiJLeos ; since being itself is not predicated of 
all beings synonymously, for the reason assigned by Proclus, 
viz. tliat one thing is being in a greater, but another in, a Jess 
degree* And for the same reason in to yap ii,etkkwxaii^frw oax 
ffTTiy iy roi; oftcow/toir, vre must substitute aweovviiois for ofMHW)x- 
m;. But for avmwfAMs eartv ty oy x. r. X., in the last part of 
this passage, it is obviously requisite to read ofuoyufuo; ; the 
former emendations being admitted. 

P. 1£3. 1. 15., &c. Proclus, in spiking in this place of the: 
opinion of the vulgar, who survey multitude as having a dissipa-* 
t^ subsistence, but do not see the absurdities which must 
necesaarily ensue from separating multitude from unity;; 
observes as follows : Zijvcoy 80 vpog ti^v Tlapiumhm doriy ot; 8 s 
amfiXnrnv toXXcov 8 ofay imjXsy^e rot xoXJ^ xxi 

SienagfAeva fccogowo-ay, xai TawTJjy tXey^oov, etwiyev avrovg fin it -or; 
roir ToXXoir rv 8 eixyu|X 6 yo;*a)^ n fit>ey ^wpi^otst/ ra ToXXa rot; tyo^, iroX^ 
Xoe xoci uToxot (rujxj3i}(rETai Xoyw. Here instead of otvijysVtfeT^^ 

TO, cv, roi^ ToXXof; evSffixyv/xfvo^ x. r* X., it is neceasary to rtatf 
awppt¥ auTOVs m to tv roi^ ToXXoif, tv Suxin/fx^mg x. t. X. ; aifd then 
this passage will be, in English, Zeno does not oppose (he ponH 
tion of Parmenides, but confutes the opinion of the vulgw, <th 0 
survey multitude and things cri dispersed, or Acne it dis- 
sipated subsistence, and etevates them to the one which is in the 
many,: indicating that if the many were separated from^tAe^oxe^ 
iiris «9 absurdities would Mlow/’ For the proper ascent is from 
the one or the incorporeal form which multitude participates, • 
and! by ivliieh it is connected and^held together, to the form ot 
idea which is exempt froin ipulti^udc, and which has a stibsibr 
tence muto xod* euro* ii • 

. 1. 14. For xar* onvtxy fTtiv tv, which is also tbof O t dt t n g 
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NoHm ojT'Pfof&saof Cousin^ Mdidon 

of llie Harlekm' MS., it is -resprisStsi to* read 

ff^i^. J3!Ut ibeiwiiGl6|»amg«i is^ f0ild«vii: umct ta^ 

«rt* ietAf^^kui e&mi Hctr* cktf ik¥ ^ lrXi}9of> axfTFUp kui to eif to 
aiTioV w\f(dcr$tiOi ;' m ^ Th« CHUaal suba^teftce 
of a thing that thing wheii4l lia» iM[<diee^(kd otif^of 

itactanraH^i; en dian it «tubaiftts tho me 

tetiig 1^ oatiaa^ of tiTtfOif/ ia more eiieoH^tit thaa nmortr and ia 
otmoLi^ woo^H* ' ^ V . 

;; P, 14>. 1. 1 1.> &c; 8 E/yti^eSoxXif^ wrrpdV ar^ 

Ihtwyopef^ x«r ktmf c0tef^\H TO-i^yjfoV «tfr 

pov eavtf^ xa^ eig saurop Tvppev^tp top x«XX0T0Wi^ kot woir««ia-8^de" tao 
S«r likewke the Harletan MS; ; for >««j 8t$ 
emHii99^ mpptuskr k. r. ?ii 9 Tread, km it^pkfimp eiipi^ii^tp 

d4a voi^'xahHoW^ioT*iica epcmom too xukXoiff itop* 
vpi *154. T 9- e<mv flfftfe ev t» irjf/b»ou§yixtoT^i$ iupafjM^ xm atTM 

i^'Siii/liftobji^yi^ But the 'HarleiaH'MSi hiis> for 

whieh ia the true reading; 

* Ph 130^ i 14. PfOdus, in speaking of demiurgic akniHtiide^and 
dissimilitude (ofioiovti^ irifAioofysxPi^ xm aays^ xeti i] fi,ip 

Se hetxgiriKiiy Tp^oho Se ^mpe$ km muxtktmxm xirij- 
Tei X. T. A. : i, e. And the former indeed w of a collective, but 
the letter- of a eeparating nature, and rejoices in progression, 
rariefy and motions’^ I’he Harleian MS. hae inlhis ptaoevoijs'ei 
for ; but xiyij<r« i9 obviously the true reading. Iw l. 19* 
of the Slime page, be speaks of the powers of similitude and 
dfsdmiKtiide, and observes : xm ivvotfAgtg otpkkoyov'rri coo-t^* tpi; fiep, 
Ak 'efptp^$^ V’ypayooyot xm tporom xm ire^toynxm x»r jfiw'wfsiSsry* 
H}^ St, Btm^rtxm xm ctkhotoortxm, xm mretjjonom km 8o<mStii;* 
ill this passage for StxrtfSti^, which the HatleianMS* likewise 
btfs>^it ^-requisite to read SooetBesf. For as tlie powers of simili-^ 
iudk are f^oifoetdeig, those of dissimilitude are dooetSetg ; that which 
is morboxcdlent being every where characterised by tberwmerf, 
butibe leSS^ excellent by the ' 

P. 1.^*?. 1. i;Sl. fietra Sf, OTOtTbOtwP (iri mvXeop rnreiPerm, fg.yf 

w oWa 'iptpypp^ -’fo^ Stkxisr, ti jSowAtiy^^lwj^dij p^tf 

trwp^ocTi S* ov^itoog xm *0^90 Tbt$ -In this passage 

thr^mrleian MS.' has dSO»j(tvj'm*SrA(wr, but ^irdnSOUsly ; as it 
ShOldd-l^^jUrtv tirlTAeov.^ Foif Proclus had a little before beett 
sp^ddOj^of^the mostgerMTfc formsy Mtneni^, and 

thte^mort^ tpeefo// Which he denOmiAdtes 
the^toitds^m iiidividnals : sueh*db^foto^ dog; &c; 
ot.Toaotp)‘7ifkA then be obs^ves, diat the media between We 
Wektewd^rtberl^d^ than tl^ but* klo not 
[like the former] erkr^hie on all beings. Thelast partfo^ this 



p^ssilgedi$6rai from ih^ r^Adiiig in tlie Harleiao MS. For. 
thw-inutead^of .cetijxd((r«. S' ot^ xow. miSt fca* 

aa-i h.ncog, Ke^ avT0^$ T0i$ aif^xjus \ wh|ch appears to be tlie true 
readiug*. ;For then Proclue v^Ul eay^^ “ For^justico [whi<;h is 
ona of thfse middle fomnsj is indeed inJverent in smI^, but how 
is it present with bodies, and inanimat^natjures ti^midveiaf’ : 

' P* . Asy«tt Sff 9i0> TO. ey M(|p T0f fv 

fi.sTr^o/«v» SsuTspwy toov ovtohv siSccy air' f?caimy« |n tbf 1 1^le^ 
MS* ^tfTijpcuy is omitted,, and aUo ra^v oyreoy, so that Jhe /jading 
there is rcoy rw jbkffra;^ of^ay^ $ih)y an' BHsimv* And this appferf 

tQ be Uie true reading, * , . r^ 

Tawuopiws eigijrai. But the HarleiaaMS* haSf^ 
properly, 6i To*yvy raura opioDf fipijTou, as will be e^dant* 
from a perusal of the words whicb hnniediately follow..- 

P. 174* 1. 12. ak?ut xara TOirouT^v sko^tov toutgi^ Aeyrraf 
opoioy. x4i aycp^pioi^ xa$* osjoa av fAeraKpiy^am Ti}g auTW optoi^y^r^sr 
TO fliv ^aXKovj re.Sr jjrroy,. So likewise the Harieian Bm( 
there is evidently «u omission in this passage of xai njf aeroo 
ayo]C49iciTi}to(, immediately after ouTot^. OjafiiorijTo^. 

P« 1S4» I4 7* Ta ii voYjra ri}y evaxriy r^v avTOtg n^moutra^f 
nut T^y uff^uyp(trrov St oAXi^Xcoy Thns too the Harleian MS* 

But for S«i|iy, I read S^ts^ty* So that the meaning of Proclus ip 
this passage will be, that intelligibles possess an union adapted 
to their nature^ and pass through each other without confush^O*’’ 

,, In. p. 1 ^64 Proclus shows that similitude and dissimilitude par? 
ticipate of eacbother ; and ialine lOth observes, ^Uhat if simiti-^ 
tude imparts, itself to other things, it becomes dissimilar 
^because it is d^erent from them] : for thus the former, will 
impart, but the latter receive/' oKw^ yup et pi,tTuStSmik ',rm^f 
^tf 0(Mi0Tfi§^ eaunijf^ avopAiicoTat aorot;* ou yuf (sic Herb MS.^ 
sed lege owtco yaj) av ij jxsy psreSiBou, tu 8e pereXaplSavs, ^ , 

P. 183 ^ b 1 * Km o(/Ts 1} opuomru awfLom^js earty^ nuS* 
avro ^ ofioioTnig. So also the Uarleiau MS. ; but it is necessary tp 
add after aw9 ^ .the words avo^oiort^r r<rrj^ Thn$ too in 

1, &Q. of4b%,aame pagn, is wanting immediately 

a|tnr (i/aM^PW.» So that instead pf owfl’ 

Ttj^ 0vofAom^o^ Ha$* aX^y taur^v^ we xnv^t read: 

, qtXX^ ff«Te;^sf X. r.^ X. Pn*H the design of P^roelus in 
this part of bis commentary is, , to demonstrate that siniditude . 
itself vl^nd^^ssimibtude it^lf parlipip^a.of each other, yet so aa 
not to confound proper nature^ in the participatioo*; . 
jJ?* 1. Xa Pr^uabaii^ing observed, •that tlie diffetcpt 
orders are to be>< »i|rW!?d^ in which the foim^.4mir 
iitude subsists, adds, xou twts^to ttSo$ ey rxptcrr<M T<w.y«i iiwgovf^mv 
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mpKwtfumt a tmt .^^a^Mrjsudif* U iv tifif 

mp Tou for imp rw Ko(t^ 

isw^ik is ntcesiiry tb rekA tmiy ' 

Pi 198. 1.5. txMTToi^^ h TBt >atita dvx rtXX’ <5{« fOTfit 
^iroNfia^ 3m*r^y.afMi^a»^ !So likewise the Harleiaii MS.; but 
&fieux^f^ Ireudovximv. , ' 

^ 1944 Jv h T 9 yap X 9 tv 9 u nvog furaXt^o;, iv ten *«r* ' our® 

Totm r 9 >mmr com » xoivov camng to ott^ ey ttrat, Sv w yfoXKa 
xma, tt fK. xai xaXiv to 0^ bp wa-amof tv txp Sr ffottv tivat 
This isolso 't^e reading of the Harieian MSi^i 4 >at itaa 
mltnoreTespects than one erroneous. For in the first place the 
.puhetuation is wrong in ewre fi xotvov autoig to ov^ bv term^ Sr rk 
X9XXmf X. T. X., which should be wore ei xoirov aunair to oux **/> 
WTxi w xoXXx^. T. X. And in the next place, for «v Sv 
X xiriv eirxi ravTov, it is necessary to read *y tw sr xatnv ovf^ itvut 
TavTW 4 for the des^n of Proelus in this part^ is to illustrate 
die realising of Zeno, in confuting those who separate the many 
ffovx ihe one* Hence, after having observed that thmgs whicn 
thus subsist, are many, inconsequence of not participating of 
nmif: fofthings in which unity is not predominant are many j and 
since it is common to theni not to be one, again, they are on this 
account one,— *he then adds, ** For that which participates of a 
Wkriincsomething which is common, is one through Ais some- 
thing comHion : so that if the not being one is common to the 
many, tie many will be one, through the not-one [being common 
to Aiid again in a similar manner they will not be one; 

in cwsequence 0/ there not beii^ in all of them the same thing 
[became where there is the same thing in the tnai^, there is a 
participation of unity.]’' For sameness, as it is accurately defined 
bjr Aristotle in the 6th book of his Metaphysics, is a participa* 
Uon q/* umiy* 

^ ?>}495. 1 . 15. xai TO avTo^m xpo$ to ^csv. So likewise the 
Harleiau MS.^ But for wpof To ^wft, it is necessary to read irpo^ rk 
rfflsv. ^ts will be evideal fjrdm what Procluk says prior to tbis4 
Bor a little before, be, had obsamd, that each of us is b<Hh; wo 
aud ^Uiiily, and that we ar^. evidently so through a sintiUiitckt td 
^0 WtifBeese* . And. he tlw adds, ^oXXa yap irpork^r & i&xpcj 
s«fnM^a^a| 4 jf 4 «ya; fTTrxuiirsAo^*' ooXv; ftsv/sa xara roxeojmft^ 
• xaS'flrSfdr* HMi.xara tooto jttexyap^jTOTavrijv f;puXXayi}]r, eiin)f 
aiJiiviopif pfemw, hw ^o ai/hy.iX^f to bnfhoy, xat to 
ftpof TO ^ fafoovj, axo ri^g oixtiag xuaraTi^gw ^ r. • ■ Vi v.,/- 

P- Jflfejf £0 . " xat:yif :Ti mtmoy tw xX^iiwi xtfm: 

^xx’ ovu jpaxuXfy^ This also the reading of the HoiWu 
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MS.; £ufe- after .Tip«$ M>ni^ k is fequi8ite.-((f«dd, x«a t» «Ai|for 
«roi^ mireifmom «(rT»r;^'aod^ lUlcr to ad anrup^imm 

fcrri. This will bt obvious to the Platonic reader^ 
from aoJnspection of the aeatonin^ of Proclus in this place. 

P. 205. 1. 6m, 8ccs nr atrniunif te^toorctTriv o So^wifi^ avaiiir 

petfi.7iH6if vitoita-tv iregt Ttjg xotvcoviag rm nSeav, xcu €vytpiv«rdai myro 
•iTTcoy* ra&ra yap^vvagx^iv upket, apk^w Ss rotf sxsii^i^ ^pw^pA^ 
<riy^ sycoo'iy rs wTMyyyra^t xcti Btaxgitnv aStatpsroy, tm Xdn w etXKiiXoin 
} KAt xyAapovfpra rijy extkcof. So the Harleian M&«; but 

after raw it is necessary to add giax^iytrSflu ; '^and after 
huxgiTty uSiopsTcv, something is obviously wanting, und this 
1 conjecture to be the- word irap!;^ouri. So ^diat’* what, 
Proclus says will be, in English^ as follows : Soeratea 
recurs to the most perfect hypothesis concerning the com*- 
munion of forms, asserting that all of them are separated 
from,: and yet mingled with each other. For these properties 
are atone and the same time present with them. And both 
these impart to those divine things, unconftised union, and an 
indivisible separation or distinction, in order that they may subsist 
m each -other, and yet preserve their own purity.” But that it 
is necessary to add itux^ivitrim in the place above mentioned, is 
evident from the following text of Plato, the beginning of the 
Commentary on which, is the passage I have quoted : sev #s tig 
mv Si} iy« sAsyoy, vgarrav pvt Stenpiffrea xafl^ ’'swre* tee 

riSif,' woy ofMtofujnx t$ xut dvOfioponjTBt, xaw TrXn^hg xm. tS sy, - xxi 
oratny, x«i XfvtjTiy, x«i vavru ra roiat/ra’ uru ly «tfroiy rm^a 
pay^cftY^igcevvoTS^rre xcii itxxpmtFiui affo^iyij, xyetip-yiy tyaiye 
iuupotgrfmg, tfff, w Zvfvcoy^ . ■ * 

P; 505. 1. 19. t&unjy ow njv s’uyxpflttny o 

fiaxgareco^ iSm mi rm ^epmy xai yoijTOov un<^rwntof,*iim' 
Taynjy flrgoxaAsiTati rovg avSpas’ xou TauTijv etyarai njy Sswpiey 
mlSotfTuyxfM xut diaxpmva'cty woepag Suvapug tcdu attS^ttoy^ 
•fioiori}te fXfiVfjy'Xei ayofWwniTe, wk^Qs to wi xm to 
tiiow xei xiyipriy. In fliis passage for atcrhjt^i which is aW the 
reading of the Harleian MS., it is necessary tosub^itufeVtfijteV^ 
This is evident from the above words of Plato, in which, a.< 
Proclus justly observes, Socrates is tbpfeieht^ as admirikfg” the 
timoiy which unites and at the tame dme sepwat^ the inteHec* 
nial powers of intelligibles ; which powers are similitude add dissH 
mililude, the multit^e aiwl the ode which are there, and-divini 
permanency and motion. ^ " 

; P* 506. 1. 15; iW'TO h nih tony tvi, xxr jrcty to 

o&fuyw HKTTihrai Too Mr, tw eroXX* •» /tij 

MOTocra forr xUi irotXiy n uuto row xoivov to finf /itrs^eiv two;, ?y 
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IT, r. A. it is td^W#d jr'hijxtw 4y wi x. t. A., 

everjf ihhg which stands stillis in a certain thing '* And for 
TO fAij rivoj, ev it is i^^isite to read| to jxaq 

T^sivtiviM sft^, fvtjw eiTTtti, ^ tfit is comnon ti) the wan^not to 
^rtkipate of a certain me, they will be in a ce^ain thing." 

is comtBoh ttimprehends the multkude'to which 

P, 1/ 15." w U ktti Tov oAov x(>trfti6v x. r. A. In the 

tjaft^an aO u^achonntdile mtstafee, those itords^ end ail 

tWii|t|jw^We 0 fhr^as to thh^ords rdtotapHf cuy itpiftrin 

*.Xf X.%Tw- p- 212.; and Ihen all thatih here omitted is to 
Wfdl^iidih v^hatV^^ p. 220., after the words on e^MtatotTe 

W k* n A., Ih the last hne of thafpage.* 

'F. 1.1. s» S« Hat, 0 $ nxem^, em ^ rcot a<r60(unrt»v 

s^ty il 1^0 the HaHelkti MS.; but for a(r»fionwy h is 

to rhad <r6>/io^afs. For Proclas is here citing the well* 
IhhoWii MVing of Aristotle. that motion is as it were the life of 

P,*^IEI0I 1. 14. ^ tfAA* on jfinr tarty sket Hat araa^tg xai xir/ictg, 
SijXov StarovTwVf xdt cog fi ftsv kart ro ettmtoy njj SnifAtOvpytxfjg voiyo-s- 
cyg xit to pig irpoyoiag ivofiyoy. But for npomecg in this passage 
die Rarteian MS. has MpYuag, which 1 have no doubt is the 
thie-i^idihjg : for as permanencv is the perpetuity of demiurgic 
ihtell^^ptii so motion is that which gives efficacy to the energy 
^ the D^i^iurgtis. 

\ S'lO. !. 15. tsAtfSTiXtor TOifsy to, w Zijrcor, tioc trig otyaK^rfcretog 
rp.oo’gifpy sfi^atyet trig evtarTfjjiiiig ctvrov x. r. A. So the Harleian 
'’But for 'irpoorpri&ty I read ffpoxAitriv. 

^ Proclus^ speaking of Pyfhodorus, one of the persons 

cn.the, ^iiKogue, says of him; wSe^aftXoiro^og eart xetTa to riiog, 
<H» :a^t>$tcfiXog, aorog yovy njv (rvvovttotv flwrayyeAwv, code to eavrov 
iraSog dpsHpv^iy, tvairiuny if ifyy^AAy nyv iapy xett sx^jjvij Ttoyotgtitv 
• orecimiy ovo’tay TsreXBxoTcov. Illiis is likewise the reading of the 
Harleian MS. ; but instead of ttg tyjv rparriy ova-tav it is necessary 


* Thus top in the Cotumentariesof Proclus on the Timseus, as I have 
obsarvSa in my translation of that admirable work, after thp words 
IWIC'to AeVM’4^ ifSpo$emjpat KoAetTouf $ 90 vt rovrovs (p. S70), the words TO 2^ 
oviWT^SiaTatiTainimediately follow, which belong to the Commentary in 
p. And tlie part which nhoul^ immediately follow ySpo^etrnpttr^ And 
oeg|cii?kft% cVi Tt 0 u mtiwr Ton ttm pyvr, is to be found in p. 973. ^ipe 
ibia'ma bottutui 



of the t^ojirip^ pf Proclus^ ^ 

to read as i/idiy^e.evWent frpm a {perusal 

of the CQtnineiUary^^^Pro'clits parc^ofthe 

Parmenides. ^ 

P.225. 2. Prpcliis laying obs^ited| that Socrates could 

not eiidure ta remain in visible objects, nor to be Ij^ysily employ- 
ed in the monads which aM"cdi£rfaliged with them, adds, uxx* 
SIC* ctuTotg rag aSXoug xat ctfAsgicrroug peat yospag jxoyaSa^ aya^eg^^ 
Tog T©v fxfjTov vouv, HM pcjco itpobiov Ttig^HaT^ ra aa|« 

Ss r$fa kvkXov, yuc mra vaXiv to tv ia ^ra f^eut^ r^v 

yovifcpy rm Sm-egm, this to tripse^, Wi Tijy Qixti^ 

uvsXprtrwta. So alto the J$arleilii MS* Put* after ^ 
words W divto ryaXi¥ to <v I eonceiva tKe [^orcb 

eTriTT^o^ijv /A^oajEMvou are wanting. So that die whpfe'^ passi^b 
in English, thus amended, will be: But elevating his inteUectto 
the immaterial, impartible, and intellectual monads, a 

progreasbn according multitude t and in a certain circle 
again making a regression to the one itself j [in no dorog^ imita- 
ting divine natures, who after the prolific power of sepondory 
natures convolve the end of the progression to Ibe proper 
principle of it.” For in every diyine order there are ^MV)?, wpoo- 
hg, xui snt^go^ii, permanency, pre^remon, and r^ession. 

P. £23. 1. 12. oixewe yagreng fwv narpixo^g xai (lovah^cig itorepoig 
ocfc-o rovTcov fj ympLog^ ivvafuiSf xai ij Tou ap^»l^ov5. Sp like- 
wise the Hanetan MS. But after irptTpixmg xm fhov^^otg, it is 
requisite to add ij /tovt), and also after Sevfspotg to add So that 
this passage will be in English, conformably to have 

above observed of every divine order, as follows: perma- 

nency is adapted to paternal and monadic natures, but prolific 
power, and a progression as far as to multitude^ to ^6 r^tures 
which are secondary to these.” ^ 

In the last line of the same page, 1 conceive with the Profes- 
sor,^ Ihatiroiovtn is wanting after the word vuri^ijv. !And there 
is same deficiency in the Harleian MS. ‘ , / 
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^DwttiMfCOMpipoiidMto kR«iiig»lrB«dy ifiMoased Ibis paasage 
ift^^wotfonMur oumben of dw Journu, I dmoet de^ir of 
bCMK «Me4» throw aoyfurUwrUgbt upon ita obaoiritiea; boi, 
a»4i^el'«lhe conjacturta of the one, flor theoxpiaiiationa of tfa« 
othar, bppeir to me at all aadafactory, i witt hazard a few ob^ 
'at/tnAomt 'Si^ibAtiuiivioetidocHfue. Tbepawageinquastion 
stiaula ^ 

i^&sttMitn in caatria Furioa consul, qwim primo quietus obsi> 
dioneiB pasana esset, in incantiun hoaiaffl decumana porta eru- 
pd, et} qatto) persequi poaset, metu aubstitit ne qua, ex parte 
ait«r% in caatra via mret. Furium legatum (frater idem consolis 
eMt) longUisextulit curaus: iiec sues ille redeuntes, persequendi 
studio, neqne boatium ab tergo iucursum vidit : ita exciuaus, 
muhtoasm frustra conatiboa captii^ acriter dimicans cecidit. 
£t consul, UHDcio circunfrenti fratris conversua ad pugnam, 
duBi to tenere magis, quam satis caute, in'mediam dimicatto- 
ii(Mi kifett^ vuluete accepto, legre ab circumstantibus ereptua, 
et toofnmt tnimea turbavit, et ferociores hostes fecit ; qui, caede 
lejiqdMet eOnauKa vulneie accensi, nuUa deiude -n sustineri 
poliiea%'qnam ootopulai in caatra Romani rnrsus obaidereator, 
ueeepe, mec tnribus parea: venisaelque iu periculum summa 
rerttO^ni'T. Qaiuctiua peregrinis copiiacum Latino Hemicoque 
exercitn sabveniBact/' * ^ 

Of the idtove quotation, J. W. in the last Number, p. 
yttf oonnderately favored the public with a translation ; ^ 
aeelMi^of which in some few respects, with due deference 
to Ita rencnl merits, 1 most take the liberty of questipnii^* 
J/ W. <iius commencea t 

In dih mean time the Consul Furius, after haring at first' 
toMudhUeid (ly assatiU) suffered siege in his camp, sained front < 
tbefibelftnangaleupon the incautious enemy:” andsoeoariiifed ^ 
is 4wdff‘lho propri^ of ibis intoi]pretation of outetosi that ho 
Vecort tq it in the conclusion of .bis aitkle : ** Now tlto>iirilori{< 
plt^ylMrrMea, that Farias and hia fiarces weto real^ bbstefilRl 
at o^uamtiust and l^ringaia stew before hiaceeLm 

the'fisMbl lirtmtoirtfiaai dUemnln of Ae BoBsaaani^i'naBi^ « 
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trasted with th«r situation at the former period, when they were 
indeed^besieged ; pdilt^ly unmolested : 

the enemy durst not attack them.” The obvious contradiction 
involved in die appHcatUdi of thtsepitliutwninoi^sred to a besieged 
army, J. W. has endeavoured to obviate by the introduction of 
the words " by assault’* in VIWfeHtbesis ; there *are howeaer 
other objections equally obvious, but not equally surmountable ; 
1 . There is a (Mnifest opposttioo^ betsiete the fmmvtdwbmm 
sion of the Consul to the Uockade in the &»t iaalaoce,««od bis 
subsequent sally on the unguarded enemju ,% Xbe44|n^ti*« 
incaulum is by no means indieativu of ahtl'm on ^.ibe fwt>bf .‘the 
besiegers, but rather of the blind and preauroptuous conlidmMW 
arising from previoitt successes ; it being evKleM,'lbatt« if 
Romans had been so formidable, that they (the besiegers) dustn 
not attack them,” they would either have been apprelwanve for 
their own safety, or, have hmuroaihA watch for some favorable 
reverse to present itself. St On which side fear was most predo- 
minant, is dnarly dedudtdefrom the weak and irrescdute conduct 
of the Consul, whose extreme terror ne qua, ex paHe altera^ in 
castra visjieret, (lest an attack from some otAer quarter might 
be made on his camp,” as J. W. translates it, but which would 
have been more correctly rendered the other, that is, the opposite 
quarter) totally incapacitated him from following up thatadvawr 
tage which he h«l most decidedly obtained. 4. in oppO«tMn 
to J. W.’s assertion that ** the enemy durat not attack* tbenv’' 
we are distinctly infermed in the commencement of the 
that an assault was actudljr made upon the camp : ^'iMuiti per 
eos dies mobis multique impetus bmc atque illuic faoti, quia^ 
superante multitudine, hestes earpere multifariam vires Romanas, 
ut non subfecturas ad omnia, adgrresi sunt; sinul coifru 
nabontur” That obpugttobantur is distinct from obsideb^mtur, 
1 presume, J. W. will not quaation. The following passage from 
Li^, lib. xxi. c. 8., clearly points out a dtference: Oieidia 
deinde per paucos die«ma{^, quam obmgnatio fuit, duatf uinus 
ducis curaretur.” And, which is still more decssivrv the 
chapter preeedidg the one under, diswssion we haveitUk sbn* 
team: Brimo .eonoursu. pulsus se incastm recepit: wiue'is 
finis parimdi fiiit : namque «t proxiim inQcle.et pt^erutdie 
tawi caatra simt eireumsessa atque e^gstolH, wt pe «micius 
qindam iafis mitti Romam poss^..” 

•"PiafeJi intorpivtatioDof ^Metoain fiie presold insipaut 
uHKioimnt^i l«oatid^ax:«|aa(^ prev^d; that fiw’ word OMi^ 
aooHtimewbnruiitau iiiealRng>wfaidilie kae Wfoed toM» 



JbosviKl^^ as . deiiv^ jTrom gtmm), 
is imdoobtiBdlx % middla one ; bat-asAe ssAp. keept himself qviet, 
M in gemical jm the least danger jof beiog mokptedt we may 
thga active-oat .d)ia,«ea9a<hkqr, signi^oatiAni,. }n J^ivy, Hli. it. 
Co fMI>» yre^payt^J'^jUim qvklfl,m^m* a. leUo' essenLf 

ndMsie guitAa snay. be. randecea m^^edt and sunUarly 
il»>tbB pwmgebeibrem had the words ofLivy.been guietmab 
afMgnsdmihvhJ-' ^oa toanslatioa.otight have. been valid, but 
Miqh^ etich j|a<aiyiitict,caBRiU.pKie^ be so. 
of J B a q iein l atUiasaetiiaed one of the uses of gmtm Jto be de his, 
gsd bdh abstmeni, ofMvbich be gives the follo.wieg instances: 
uSeiSust. Or* 1« ad .Css. de Rep. ord« $. Honuues coticitnrere 
tu»« «t aparte {Metis mortem, npioae minitui. Justin. 
?«&!,», Nob oofitentus submoyere t^la, ultro etiam quietos 
Iatemf4 > 

<.JioW. tbns proceeds in hie tranibidoo.: "This sally carried 
•out too far the Lieutenant Furius, (brother of the Ckwul) and, 
{php] imlfae eageincss of pursuit, .noticed neitbcr his own men 
sretrmtiag, nor an aasault of the fee in his rew. Thus iater> 
O^tetb idfeer repeated efforts to make bis way, to the camp, he 
feUwhilesrigorously encouoteringthe enemy. And die Consul, on 
dm ibfonnation of bis brother b^ng surrounded, resolved upon 
■battle, and hurrying with more temerity than caution, into the 
(Oudat qf the eagageoaent, he received a wound, and was with 
/diffienlly-seacued fan aoUters around him.” 

- Adam, in bis Roman Anriquitieaj p< 371., rendars Lega- 
iuf' jLieuttssasO-Gemral, which certmnly conveys a more 
(adesjuateidea oi therank of a Legate, who was next in command 
M ^ £lpiuul, than our title of Jjieuteaoflt. 

■ As i, W. expresses a wish to be very exactin the use of par- 
,tie^'i4SMiuldeugMstto him, fm* die words ** and the Consul," 
•tO’WdhidAide ‘^the Consul also," wlufh, Ithink, without excessive 
'Vi^niHnent, wiU.be fouqd, mi an examination of the passage, to 
'be lM(tev.adBpted to the amiae of the on^nal. ^ , 

r.tQeiiveraiM ad pugnam, resolved upon battle. From this 
-awgt^y erroneous inteitwetadm^ it wotdd tw infetre^idfat 
smidltiHi-idca had.now for tw firp ti^e entecedi into die mm of 
jdwbShnsult whereas, frBm>dia narratiare ofiLivy, wwicamt, that 
mn w n ge g epoent had aetofdly ^k«n phwew very al^aiian,<pKvi- 
mmp-jtbab in coasequenceof the enwBiiily retrqat of ihe iCwisml, 
tdWdNMeinsIwprisihd Legesahad beensurrmiadadbir thAOitasny ; 
^b■l ibM^xps^be-isews of das ^ewtef, idwiCeniHl nMaasedfhu 
'hNnNgjk,dwd fWfl9ttsd•fa4^^,Alnt|L tbeanimhcq|«flliiati^ 
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ing Ills fohnSr 'Cttfl¥s,''aad vesefrit^ faiitrOtkeryiiom'llirpcrikMjs 
sittialibtt. ' 

The r^tn<kiiida)‘ tif J. W.’<t ttaikslaiion'irtaitd* thas: “Thia 
baUi'Uepitsaed'their ajrfiita; ttfid reodiered ^d’enanij mora 
ciotts: tftil'o, tlated dt dr« death af thb Ii^efiafit;j^d theCW 
aul's ti'e'amf, caatd * by] no longer Be k^t in* diaefet 
d^faen the 'Romans’ driven back into (hmr campr^SMTO iteain 
'$uffertn^,tafegt, aiilh prospects and ’forces une^aal tO’theif Oppo- 
nents : and their e^dstence would hnfo been’itt etnk^irtilesa 
T.' 0nii)efius 'With' the foieign troops, and the nrm^ Of'Lathmi 
dnd 6f the Hernki, had reinfotoed them?’ 

Moh fetoeioM, though a vevy' literal, {SsCafoeiy-a obneot 
tra’diktbn; more ehr^^rX, irkfre -detenHmtd u->radier the* 
sense of the briginki ; thb follotenng passive is exabdy paddlel : 
Livy, xxxix, dl., Atrox in principio prcelium fuit, et Hcspanis 
iteend vittoriajerocibus^"'^ insueta ignominia mHite Romano 
hccenso : Cf. kxi, 54. ii, 56. i, 55. iii, 47. , - ' 

'We bon^ mrire’ at tnb more prominent difficulties of ’ the 
chapter : Qui, casde kgati et tonsuHs Tubiere acoertsi^ nulla 

deinrfe vi sustineri potuere, ^uum compulsi in ciotra Romani 
rursus obsiderentur, nec spe, nec viiibus pares : veniSse(H«e‘'in 
peficulum sornma return, m T. 'Quinctius peregrinis ccpim cum 
Llatino IIemico<|tie exerdtu subvenisset.” 'Hie “ trijling 
changes” of eu»( into turn, and again- of cum into suis, propcned 
by ] 3 . B. H. in No. Xlti. p. 276., },*yf. has aadhhietorily 
shown *(6 be ‘inadmissible. Instatinjg bk ol^ctions, iiowever, he 
has nbt expressed himself With sufficient nccuracy. I dhide to 
the’followmg passage r '* If Lrty bad intended to infoym'Sit that 
the Romans would haife teen besieged again in camp,'»>Unhn8 
the arrival of Qbinctius'hatl taken place, tbeti fom'tn^bt have 
bean used : but the verb obsi^ri must indiepensaldyiiave iieen 
in tib perfect tense ohstsn emrtt, as ‘t cari-elative rlrilh subve- 
iiissety* Now If J. W. will reconsider the subject, he Wilt find 
that the correlatHke to obsesd eshetet, would be the phfm'fCct 
‘TdaSe tenissit. J. W. faither ob8«*res : To reudm me pas- 
sakd Idfttexcteptlbnable, I Would MieTe|k, after vtrrhus lanb- 
'stwe a ‘tcdAta fora ComMta j” J. W. wdl peroeiva Hurrhaise 
"^ob^dthis punctuation^ and if be will take the troohleHif mm- 
InM^^^dkhnbordi's tekt, he Wfil fold' that it also koiSesponds. 
hudgeniOn. * * On thb'tither faaiud, I would recomo^d 
ti rbjmnd' for-w ea&m^bi hie own Iransktidb, 
IjefoitMllb vfoffih -^f'ifoen’ fob RfoMms drifon back,” focjwfoe 

J. W. seems evidently to have iouigined diat.the dbasurity in 


m 




Xivy’t lanfuagf to be obviated by the eice construction of 

tiM wbteb WWmi tern agHti ^mig 

iiicuoib^iit ii|>^ hiiii t6 i^iht out the poKam- 
itof df tiiMler8hiiid{i% ithh^Vordft tu a different senisei whicl^ if I 

hhve found no trivia! onus 
^efoite andjperspiduit^ of ttW |>jaaaag^ appear to 
Iwhi foe^icdhiieaidit hetWeen dtinAe and miTT^ aUd its obscunty 
in^thfs position of the adverb delude, which ken^raMy t^rminafes 
t^%eiTOhfce ■; fhw is further apparent from me vatibus^ emenda* 
lioiit Ad^Uteiatiotis bf the putictuatioU^as detailed by D. B. H., 
aH of which aihi'at mtkiog meting poiuere the close of £ sen- 
TU^ftdlowin^ lobse tlttnklaitipn will perhaps 'serve to 
ihutr the^Cbi^Iency of lhe text It now stands : Who, when 
tfedy^bad driven foe Romans' ivithin their intrenchments, and 
bad adicond time reduced them (o a state of blockade, could no 
longer^ be edfbetually resisted, elated as they w'cre with the death 
of the £ie|ate and the wound bf the Consul, whereas foe Romans 
]^r§ dispirited,^ and by no meaus a match for their opponents 
^ ofnumbers/' The proper meaning of sustineo in the 
above mssage appears to be, to prevent the enemy from bursting 
throng the outoor^, and in, foie jienjse it is parallel to the 
Greek verb oTtya* : ^sch. S. c. TL £20., Ju(rf(.Evewr' 5* ^Xoy 
*ygyof aarooTsyoi : Ibid.. 202^, fftiyuv iiyeu-ie 

• 798., Sriyii 8J See Blomfield’s Glossary^ who 

tender# thb; word by kMsfineo, non ndmitto. . . 

' jp^iCctocluding words, << ni T.iQuincUus peregriifis copiis 
diim i^tmo Hernicoque exercitu 3ubveiiis$et,f’ are very defi- 

deficiency is maiply attnbutahle to 
thd 'dihhjgaity of the expression peregrinis copiis, which foe 
rea^r foi foe first view of the passage would suppose to be a 
^ve dCfibpdent on the verb snbtenisset, Ai6 not foe sense 
^gayve fois idea, foe forces whom Qutnetius relieved being the 
Roman army* The 'omi^s^on of a dative after 
w&reaiisrf .foay he defended by foe following instance fi^m 
I^vy, xxy.''51 . ; Quod (frumentum) ni tarn in tempore subve- 
iMSwt, victoribus victisque parithr pefniciosa fames inslabat/’ 
titference la foe preceding chapter, Jt appeals 
f^fpia is; equivalent :io tocialis exercitus, Wrfoerr 
cotMulefoiRomn^ nuraere ad consetibeiidoa 
w^M^^ aiina ferre possentroptimuiavisu^ est: procotmUe 

lawi wiali^exereUufmlti'^ «d' 
Aatiniji JieritieS^ue, . el colonia Jlnifoiiis 'dW 
ap^fo^<i{a.foin repentma auaitta 
tent) juBsi.*’ D. B. H/s proposed emendatiou of stcis for enifi 
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evidenlljr pr<^e<led(!JB t^« Buppo!tiii 09 .tha|,t]^ 
rutg^e exercitis tbe.MosQt^ tfaepf!rei;nfl 4 B 4 ^(^ks/ wbi^ 
is decide^l^ ,oppo&«a by Jne «b(|ve^u\)taUQp ; th« Latina ai^ 
the Hoi^i being merej|y $t^arU .miUtaf xtfeiaiaa awnii^ 
raised mefeiy ad expletjam numrum^wi t^rcldre noibk^y 
to proT^ of efBueftt assistance to thp llpitiaos in,tbeir present 
calatnitpus situation. , 

To conclude. ^ Suntma rerum, is a very vague and indefinite, 
but a very favorite, phrase of Livy's. Eruesti in the .jiresent 
instance considers it as e(]|uivalent to exeroitus cum CMtrk, The 
foHovring exan^les are intended to show the peculiar appfiea.« 
tion of it by Livy : i. 36. Concilia populi, exercitua .vocals, < 
summa rerum, ubi aves mn adoiisissent, dirimerentur : * Picitur 
de bello rite, b. e. nonnisi auspicato, iocipiendo.’ Ernesti. xxji. 
3. Quia ibi sumtnam return belikjue verti cernebant. xxi. £9: 
Hoc principium sioiul omenque belli, ut sumffhe return proSpe* 
rum eventual, ita baud sane incruentam ancipitisque certamuiis 
victoriani, Romanis portendit. Cf. viii. J4. 

H. 


NOTICE OF 

The Life of William Sanceoft, ArchUshop of 
Canterbury ; compiled principaUy from original and 
acarce documents. Tnth an Appendix^ containing 
Fur Pradestinatuff, Modern Policies, andjTkree 
Sermons by Archbishop Sancroft. A^so^ A Tife <f 
the leaned Henry Wharton ; and Two Letters of 
Dr. Sanderson, now first published from the Archi- 
^copal Library at Lambeth Palace. By GEORoy 
W’OylY} D.Dr F.R.S. In Two Vols. \ 

Hfif. P’Oyly, vrbof has on many occasions conferred ‘t%dal 
aervioea on the practice of sound relij^ion and on 'the dOetnheS 
oll^ Cfatiich. id England, acquires lo tbiB publicatioir a new 
clhiot-to the general esteem. age of Archbishop SanOrol^' 
was dtafiagwabod. by several religious and poKtical revolutions^ 
aiidihft‘£iH^tifla«f<BecesS(ta.tb«( Lam^lb lihraiy, .which 
au|lieq|msseaie% havereqabled'lufa‘to throw a great ii|^t^|dK 
tnmaaefioaa which he deaestbOat 



9H Notm <tf Dl'. D'OyltV’s. 

Frojnjbe AnpsiMJis we ?^1L insert som? P»it af Excerplq 
M$. p^rici Wfxrtonip %M» a seipso scripta. Of 

p^seJF4>WrApby‘mus| b(|(jpnsidered as a great 
fitenwy curiqat?. b'welCtroiB tpe pJT the person who 

£cu,^yis reco^^ 8ie,pwnts m J[u8'owg^% M fngor the classical 
character pF the style!^ and the interesting nature of many of tbq 
and of the mattfsr contained b it. 

" JKptusib ?>gr«> Norffllqwasij opp^ df W-Wteadi, die ix 
Kdvemhfby 16 ^^ Pbre Edmundo, A.M> Eeotore viUse d<^ 
Vptooi, b>»gro Su^(doteusi| «t pf^ee Ee«torf de.SloUyj et 
Yueariq df Wor«b»d, qitsSi feeseficia postrfiaa «ui)a ra<:toria de 
Saxlbfhaip p^iouti^U. 

" Susanna Burrt filb Johanois Burr, pannificis satU 

r^Icnili in.oppido Dedham Comitatpa E<Mexieit«u< 

" ]^Q., Tia4>tus<hscip|ioaB Magistri Eidred publicai scholar 
Si^orWh^ameiawprasposui, suh quo annum fer# erodUns est* ^t 
postea sub patre suo. 

i,^6. Perils iiatalitiis ducenta disticha de quatuor anni 
temporibus confecit. 

“ l677> Ferns natalHiis poemation de XII HerciUis labori- 
bus plusqoam MCC versibus constans composuit. 

“ 1C78. In Saturnatihus pooma de bello Trojjno MMM 
quci|eq vefsibiif comprehensum condidit. 
pe mpribus suis hsc scribit. 

** ‘ Immensa ac effrasnis ilia, quss in me semper viguit, lau- 
i^acupuo; immoderata ilia animi ferocia et praeceps iracuudia, 
qy« ipihi b. stale pnerili admodum qfferhuit, adM ut ferocis 
titulp ffmilhuribus dm notat^r, crebrasque eo nomine patris 
apimsdxi^ioues perferrem. In hoc tameii veniam ahquantu* 
lum censendusji, quod effisnis ille animi impetus paucis 

momet|tia de/ervescerf soleret, et, sedato semel sstu, b gratiam 
kerdni't’eaire adqo non reeusarem, ut sumotis etiam id vods fsic 
mihi semper natura tuUt> expeterem, ut Vo saltern modo iryu> 
riam alteri ab iracundia fact^pij^pompensarem. Ceterum, quod 
Siq^pw,felicitatis bcQ habendum duxi, postquam e dupiQ ||ar 
ttim ^Urqm^ et ipter acadequcos versari, crspi, {jeferbuit et 
evanuit ille animi S8tus,'inhbmque debceps, «omera, et placi- 
dHM'hptid'bmues niS'dxmb^^^ Wrir'db'BMc '^p- 

(enidt^ pi^i'fne tpmere iraAUio ipeioineriin, dundtwttmqae^ iijui- 
bqseifin.ibfai re8,ei«t, amordm etbenb^leBtJam'faede dhmens* 

^''latbtfxltai-vijr^hdtahdttiit v^it, ^tiod, cum 6B Pthlefi^m 
corporis robur, et catorem plusjusto vigentem, in mulierum 
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amorem sm perqii4iil pt^onusy nidli taiom upquam muiieri^ mu 
perquam invitusy in cc^loquiusa descenderilni iieq^e ullaai 
verbato quidemlubenter.salutarisQ: itadeniqn^ versatus 
qui me iDtuaetincute itosaeistbiiiiidetitiH'i me peasimiim habeant 
Nescio an factam fuorit odib petolan*^ 

tia$, et iueptiafttib, .qw aluiienbu& jtiiidiu idolitae; in uaturam. 
fere jam transiernnt, cjuodque serviles ilias blanditi^s elobsequia 
demissa^ qua a viria mtbr exhiberi sequibr bbxiis exp^tit et exigic, 
longe infra vtFilis'»ext» fltajestetetn poaiia extstimanelai; Foraaia 
et isti animi fastidio nonnihil contulit meiapslns arrogantia^ ]rt 04 
ratoftun consortior^pemtua Jndignamjtidioantis sexam iiluonr, de 
quo ge^erom ihdolia mttlier aeateniiatn duduni' * 
digtium exincb edisci posse. Certe toto, quo Gantabrigiff vitam 
egi, sexennio^ quiim at misa erebra daretur, et latebrte nd^ dees-* 
sent, null! unquam lasciviaa knultebri, ne osculis qiti^diD'i me 
indulsisse Gemini. Id certo novt, me ad kune usqad diem 
(vigesimum tertiucU cetada annum turn egk cum ha?c 
virginitatem illaesam et iutacmin conservasse. 

. Taiito erga ' Ecciesiam (Anglicanam) zelo prteditus^ 
schismaticos, quos Reformatos vocant, angue et cane pejua> 
semper odi.’ , . r ^ ' 

1680. — XV Februarii^ ad Academiain Cantabri^iensem,' a 
patre dcdudtUjS, et tutelaa Johannia £nj9>‘ Collegia Gmivilii et 
Caii Socii senioris, comniissus, et xviii die togum ac^demteam 
prinium induit, in pensionarioruin fiiinorum numenim cooptatus. 

Novembri, GoJlegii scbolbris factus, dato schobriaN £51 
reditus annul. / » 

1681. — FebmaHo> pbilosepbicis et mathematicb se appli^ 
cat; et, paulo post^ liogimm Galiicam proprio marte^idic^. ^ 

1§8‘2. — Octobri. ^ Isto circiter tempore, sevemor, quam 
badtenus colui, et ilUbatam oonservaveram temperanliam paula^ 
tim amittere incepii genioque iiidulgere, inter aequales comessati, 
baochoque streuue tkarey baud ampliiis dubitavi. ' Factum id 
prime, ne metosior, et plus justo subtrisds exisUtiiarer. ^ j^oisaii 
et accessit victorias amor^/quaai,et in minimis etimit rebus 
stuilus ambivi* Id enim. mibi a natura datum est, ut piiegrai> 
dem vini menaumm ! itlseso cerebro perpotare ^sem ; vini 


* Mr. H. Whaiit6u*8 fatber had fosrmerl}^ been ftHowdf G^nvil and^ 
CaiuVGoftege'/^.Mr. 4^11 the Hiter, is* dc5crib«l as a person 

eimnent learning, tsiugular^^ &nd strictness of tife; aiK} one 
d^emd, hi^jr of thd public &/ bis. ^vr^Vied pains and most^ej^t 
diUgence in the eiducation and* j^vemtiient of youth. SeO'^Lifeef 
WhattoD, prebxed 16 his Sermons. , 
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tamen adea noa appetenii ut nunquaoi ad pacula niai parquam 
iovitus dasceaderem ; eerte consoetaiii legendi scribendique 
dUigeatiam nunquaminterniiuereiiif quin potius temporU poculia 
datijacturam duplicato poateri diei fabore resarciram. Utcun- 
qtie tamen/ldu pania id animi facilitate, aeu amicorum consortii 
amore detain, labem iatam ante relictam, penitua academiam 
^eptere non potui« 

; 1^3t'^Dieix Maii|in spholis publicis respondentia vices 
obiL et de SODO aliisque duabus qua^styonibos pbilosophicis, miro 
appiausb dUfMitavi. ^ 

Posterodie rusnie prortpui; desaevieiitibus enim in op- 
pido et coUegio variolis, pater me domum jamdiu evocarat. 

* Sub id arbiter temporis a juvencula quadam virgine, formas 
satis Uberalis et illibatas bactenus famae, summis blanditiis saspe 
invitattts, parum abfuit quin pudicitiae naufragium fecerim. 

' Eunnte Septembri, ad academiam me contuli, et x die 
Decembris, prhnarii opponentis munere mibi demandato, de 
cometis, Dei eaistentia et terras motu, contra Nath. Tate, S. 
Johannis Collegii alumnuni, juvenem doctissimum, summo 
applaiisu disputavi. 

16 M, — Mense Januario, baccalaureatus* pileo donatus. 

** < l68^^^Mortem ejus (Caroli lL)immaturam summo animi 
dolore excepi (quod sequitur iinea obductum est,) Pontiiicii 
Hteredts fraudes et versutiam et secutura exinde mala turn tern* 
ports etiam facile auguratus.’ 

Mense Martio, linguam Italicam intra quinque septimanas 
didicit. 

** l€86.— Mense Martio, Academiam reliquit hac occasione. 
^ Sub tnitium ejusdem mensis, Guil. Cave, S« T. P. Canonicus 
Windesoiiensis, et Ecclesite de Islington prope Londinum Vica- 
rius ; yir ob multifariam eniditionem ac penitissimam aiitiquitatis 
Ecclesiastics scientiam celeberrimusj grande ac prolixum de 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis opus jam diu pieditatus, anvicis suis, 
ac imprimis Mag^. Barker, Collegif nostri socio, ^t nominis mei 
studiosissimo operam dedit, ut sibi juvenem inter acaderaicos 
nonJiiteipditum qui sibi opus conceptum parturienti soppetias 
ferrety et ad manum esset, conqoirerent. Istam mibi provinciam 

II I, I „ II ■fl..— wi.. I I 

t.Tbe writer of his life (see fhe last note) savs, that, on taking his 
biebek)i^s degree, be had deservedly the first place given him by the 
nmetor of .the University, the learaad Mr. WiUtsm Needham, felbw of 
Emanuf 1 piUage, who was afterwards his dear friend, and feikw^ehap- 
Jain at Lambeth to Arobbishop Sanerpfr, 




dcmandavit Ba^-kerucu quara quidem libentissime accepjl^ eo usus 
Jit ic fclftcftiSIficl^oatii sfiib- IfitiU 

vitiMstl^icid 8tbditkthe6Io^ci8f,j>os^Vynesi0fe^^ ad'dolte- 

iibi Mrt au^riay siibli 

pro^inle vacatoftrs ^tAaqebiaitr Salariuhn dec(i^lh 

librahim annuarh^pIrbnrisffTlIr/'^^ aliatjul; eodittibda 

obveiittita cfiafgeravit BarKetlii Y* atfeb'ut, cbnV^tis m6x 
rebus^ abitum molirer, Dia itaque Q4 Marrii, Lobdfnubi^^l^^ 
pbrrexi; ac dib proxiiilQituDoctoris Cave faitiiliarb me dbdi. 

** Ddtam sabb miliiilliie ingratatti admodum 'jprqvin<?&ih 
introitu nactus sum. Doctor enim ille^ rejecto ih^Sedt^bf^ib 
sequentdm' op ^9 Isdi mdioa^^ c'^isdlo, leida\|^1^ramque et^ 
desultoria institbit'' 8tiiditii; Me sibi itaqbe diii^ifdctb^ii^'S 
dehtem varioTs ^ubiede libros ^bi dbabibuIatiH et ^^iejumque 
dormitahti adlegerel^volebat. Moroatnn adhuc viri 'dt 
protervos mores, avaritiam autem turpissitnatti^ 'ddid^habtii* 
Latentem tamen animi>gritudinem hilafi fronte obvbMvi ; 
et ille maximiim semper etl^ me affbctum profbsSsii^' (ati 
credo) infucatiim habuit. Ego interim studiorutn tbebloricoram 
fundamenta posui, ab Arihinii, Episcbpiique operdm^wOfOtii 
in Novum Testamentum annotationum lectidne 
Lingiiseque Hebraicae elementa diHict, adeo ut, co||||iuuatQ per 
semestre spatinm horis subsedvis literarum Hebrai^diii^studio, 
aceutatam satis linguae istius notitiain consecutds fiieriiA*/ * 
Die Octobris Islingtotiani revcrsi, post quatfiAi^^ 
Ilistoriam Literariam (id noininis enim operi tid^trd ^mpb- 
ueiidum erat) iterato auspicati suititls; Scriptotum‘J^ om- 
nium a Christo ad annum 370 historiam antea conscrip^efat 
Cave, et penes $e mantiacriptam habuiti Hanc pauCis additis 
descripsi, iiitegraitique MUcubtatiomim ab iptis scriptdfWuS'exa* 
ratarum seu iis suppoditarum histdriaiti proprid marf^dbnctea^. 
Raro:enim iUa in Cavi aiitographo habebatur. I^te^ea,' addentji 
etant minoris notee scriptbres quam plurimi, et in hfa oimies 
h0?retici, quos intaclos ordiserat Cavus; Hoc riiihif mbnctts 
pteriim«j[tie dhtiim est, quod et sedulo perfect. Saaorilill'enfiii 
animi studio in hoc opus consummbndum incubui. Postquam 
'aidftink370 transieramus, Integra et de novo nobis crat^diidbnda 
hklotia;' tui iSd ^annum iisque 400 juncto opere- deswfevimus. 

.l]laud.|2au«ii0u^ egame(CVA)Aita4kscr^^ . Jn 
ma^oribus vcro^scriptoribus, puta Hieronymo, Augustine, 

flloriim perlegereip, etin <mi- 
contratieremi ille ex compeudioio ; 
ndripioiaa^filliiia^GOn^i^ ^iiod pkitimbu^fnij^ 
resecta unica aut altera seutelitia; Mibt tamen semper libsbiMi^ 
VOL. XXIV. CJ. Jh NO, XLVIIl. 2 A 
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historian et critices contexendae data erat provincia. Quod ut 
efBcerem, innumeros fere tarn veterum quain recentiorum trac- 
tatus mihi pervolvere necesse erat. 

Sasculorum priorum quatuor historiam exeunte anno com- 
plevimus. t ^ 

1687. — Dein, toto mense Januario ac Februario dimidio 
sequentis anni earn relegimus et elimavimus, nactique Cl. 
Usserii bibliothecam theologicam Ms. earn accurate pervolvi- 
mus, quapque nostro proposito idonea videreutur^ excerpsimus. 

** His finitis, ad histo|[iani Uterariam ulterius contiiiuandam nos 
accinximus, eadem fere usi studiorum methodo et ratione, qua 
ab anno 370 ad annum 400, nisi quod Cavi studiuin et diligen- 
tia paulatim refrigesceret, ac tandem penitiis evanesceret ; adeo 
ut in sseculi quinti historia texenda permodicum feccrit ; in sexto 
saeculo, parum ; in sequentibus fere nihil, llli enim plerumque 
moris erat mihi scribenti, librosque pervolutanti, taciturn assi- 
dere, aut fabulas enarrare, foco somniantis ad instar insidere, 
aut per bibliothecam obambulare, libros mihi afferre ac referre ; 
de re dubia consulenti qusestionem solvere, et, quandocunquc 
res tulerit, Londinum ad amicos invisendos se subducere \ vel, 
si domi manendum esset, aejgrotum se sen siniulare, seu som- 
niari. 

A fellowship in bis college being expected to be vacant, 
and being intended for him, it was necessary to qualify himself 
by going into orders; for which purpose, on the 18th of 
February, 1686-7, he applied himself to the Bishop of Durham 
(Cr8w)j Peterborough (White), and Rochester (Sprati), who 
had the administration of the see of London, * loco episcopi 
legitimi iniquitate regia anno praededente suspensi.’ The 
Bishops of Durham and Rochester objected to the ordaining 
him, as being uncanonical, since be had not completed his 
twenty-third year. But the Bishop of Peterborough insisting 
that he should be examined, he passed through his examination 
relating to the ancient discipline of the dmrch, the old errors, 
heresies, and writers, and especially concerning the opinions of 
Origen and Arius, with such success, that all the -bishops 
resolved to give him orders. 

Finite examine, Episcopus Dunelmensis, quern summa 
mei admiratio ceperat, atque ideo forsan major, quod indoctus 
pras aliis praesul esset, sumnra mihi coram reliquis episcopis 
pollicitus est, si in manus ac familiam ejus memetipsuin trade- 
rem, se nejmpe bcneficii^m Ec/slesiasticum opimum mihi, quain 
priinum Stas raea id permitteret, donaturum esse. Libenter 
qtiidem et sponte mea, et Petriburgensis admonitu id feci, sum* 
misque ab eo promissis cumulatUs discessi.^ 
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Examined the next day ^ Dr. Beveridge, Archdeacon of 
London, and, on the 26th of February, ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of Peterborough, at St. Peter’s, Cornhill.” 

^ Histories interim litefarise, juncta cum Cavo opera, insu- 
davi, licet ipse post annum millesimum aut parumisfut nihil con- 
ferret. Medio circiter Maio, historiam ad annum usque 1275 
deduxeramus, cum Windesoram pro more abeundum fuit. 
Die itaque 19 Maii Windesoram profectus, ubi post bidui mo- 
rani Cavus desiderium alta jamdiu mente repostum mihi expo- 
suit. Cum me enim e familia ejits sub ^equentis mensis exitum 
(prout ipsi denuntiav^ram) egressurum expectaret, de iocepto 
opere ad umbilicuin perducendo desperare coepit. Me itaque 
rogavit ut Islinatonam reversus finem communi operi propediem 
imponercm. Postulatis ejus baud invitus concessi, quippe ut 
opus inchoatum tandem aliquando absolveretur, e communi re 
erat.” 

1688. — Die 7 Martii. — Observationibus in Ignatii vitam 
scribendis iinem imposui. 

Die 10. — Doct*™ Cave Islington® invisi ; cumque ex non- 
nullis itidiciis suspicionem conciperem ilium me debita fam® 
parte inedilione Histori® Literari® ipdies festinata defraudatum 
ire, colloquium cum illo ea de re habui. £t labor enim a me 
susceptus, et ab illo sancte data tided postularunt, ut nomen 
meum in froiite operis poneretiir. Re vero illi demum propo- 
sita a tide pariter ac justitia resiliit vilissinium glori® mancipium, 
mequG nihil omnino istius operis ante annum 1273 conscrip- 
sisse pr®ter Pontifices Romanos fere omiies, asserere non 
erubiiit. Etfrictam viri frouteni miratus, maximam indignatio- 
iicm concepi : iram tamen utcunque compress!, deque injuria 
mihi facta expostulavi. Graviter aliquandiu altercati sumus; 
tandem ille se praelo obicem positurum, opusque nunquam edi- 
turum esse, comminatus est. Tot mensium laborem interire 
®gre tuli ; Pontiticiofum sarcasmata in utrumque sum veritus, 
apertoque iremet bello immiscere nolui. Postquam igitur rixa-^ 
turn est satis, ut nomen meum e titulo tolleretur consensi, ea 
conditione, ut in pr®fatione operis, pr®clara mei mentione facta, 
totuni opus ab anno 1273, omnesque ab anno 400 Pontifices 
Romanos sola mei opera confectos esse luculenter agnosceret. 
Sancte id promisit ille (ipse enim prius obtulerat), seque* forinu- • 
lam mihi intra dies paucos missurum esse in se recepit.”; ^ 
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With a faint hope of throwing a little light on the obscure 
passage 1 Cor. xi. 10, I propose the following queries to the 
Correspondents of the Classical Journal. 1. May not the 
10th verse be read with a note -of interrogation, or, w^at w ill 
come to the same thing, may it not be supposed to proceed from 
the mouth of an objector, the words *A>X epsH Ti$, or some simi- 
lar phrase being tacitly understood ? 2. Do not the words 
Tovg ayyeXouj refer to what our Saviour has said. Matt, xxii, 30, 
of the change in the relation which man and wife shall bear to 
each other in a future state of existence ? 3. May not the lllh 

verse be conside.ed as the Apostle’s answer to the preceding 
question or objection ? 

There were some among the Corinthians who said there was 
no resurrection : there were others at Ephesus (the place from 
which this epistle was written) who said that the resurrection was 
past already (2 Tim. ii. 18). This strange error' has been 
supposed to originate from* these persons having confounded the 
doctrine of a resurrection proper with that of a figurative re- 
surrection, a resurrection from the death of sin unto the life of 
righteousness. Now as extremes are sometimes found to meet, 
it IS possible, that amid the general licentiousness prevailing at 
Corinth, there might be some married persons who affected a 
superior degree of purity, and who aspired to be as the angels 
of God in heaven,” even in this present^ life. To such persons 
w^e may conceive to be addressed the prudent admonition in 
chap. vii. verse 5, of this epistle. And with these ideas in his 
mind, 1 suppose the Apostle, in the passage under consideration, 
to have expressed himself in language which 1 would para- 
phrase largely thus : But some one will 6;?y, perhaps, that for 
this reason a w^oman ought to have power over her own head, 
(to wear a veil or not at her own discretion, regardless of her 
husband’s honor, which may suffer by the public exposure of her 
face in a promiscuous and crowded assembly) because the man 
^ and woman have attained to such exalted purity, that they are al- 
ready become angels, or as th^angels of God in heaven. To 
which I answ^er, that in the Lord, or according to the teaching 
of Jesus Christ, the man and the woman, so long as they both 
live, are inseparably unified, and consequently the woman can 
never cehse to be in subjection to her husband.” 
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I have only now to observe, in conclusion, that whatever may 
be the weak parts of this hypothesis, it has at Jeast the me- 
rit of leaving the sacred teat inviolate, and of interpreting every 
single word and phrase in that text according tq its ordinary 
acceptation. * 

JPEMJNTUS. 


TURKISH MEMOIRS OF EWLIA EFENDI. 


Among the most rare and valuable compositions in the Turkish 
language, may be classed the Memoirs of Ewlia Mohammed 
Efendi, a work comprised in four parts or volumes, and pecu- 
liarly interesting, as they contain the records of his travels through 
various regions during the space of five-and-twenty years ; from 
1041 of the Musulraan era (corresponding to the year of Christ 
1631) until 1066 (1656). We haj’e just learned, with much 
satisfaction, tliat a gentleman in this country has lately re- 
ceived from Vienna an English translation of Ewiia’s work, made 
from the original Turkish by that learned Orientalist and emi- 
nent linguist Mr. Hammer, so well known for the universality 
of his literary acquirements. It appears from a notice commu- 
nicated by one of our foreign correspondents, that Mr. Hammer 
had long explored the, book shops of Constantinople and of 
Cairo in hopes of discovering some Turkish manuscript that 
might illustrate the subject of Eastern geography, and more 
particularly assist him in his researches respecting the topogra- 
phy of Asia Minor, and such parts of Africa and of Europe as 
constituted the Ottontan empire. But his inquiries, however 
diligent, were attended with but little success until the year 1804, 
when he fortunately discovered in Constantinople, the fourth or 
last portion of Ewlia Efendi’s memoirs, and procured it at the 
price of one hundred piastres. The perusal of this part most 
strongly excited his desire to possess the entire work ; but a^ 
perfect copy, supposed to exist only in the Seraglio library,* 
was therefore inaccessible. During ten years Mr. Hamlher and 
his friends sought in vain the first, second, and third parts ; at 
length they were obtained throtigh tl^e exerfions of. Mr. Joliu 
Argyropolo, late Turkish minister at Berlin, who purchased for 
the library of Count Wencqslaus Rzewuski a complete copy, 
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fiiiing^ two larff€r folio volumes; from these Mr. Hammer has 
made his translation; 

Ewlia Efendi lived in the reigns of Sultan Murad IV, Ibra- 
him, and Mohammed IV ; and he travelled through the Turkish 
empire in AsSa Minor, Africa, and Europe, and finished his 
journey with an expedition to Persia. The Bibliographer, 
itadji Khalfa, mentions, in his history of Turkish literature, 
two writers named Ewlia (see Eichorn’s Hist, of Lit.‘vol. iii. 
p- 1229. 1243); but it appears from a comparison of dates, that 
neither can have been otir traveller ; whence the rarity of his me- 
moirs may be inferred, and the bad taste that noticed trifling 
'works of poetry or dull Mohammedan theology, neglecting such a 
rich topographical treasure as the Travels of Ewlia: — thus a short 
and meagre account of Seid AH Capitan*s journey from the 
Red Sea to India, and thence to Constantinople, is celebrated, 
though for the greater part fiction, and extremely scanty in geo- 
graphical information. But Ewlia abounds with topographical, 
historical/.^nd philological notices ; he gives specimens of dif- 
ferent languages, the Curdish, Mongol, and Tartar dialects ; also 
many statistical accounts of the various countries that he survey- 
ed ; biographical sketches'* of distinguished persons, ' not only 
bis contemporaries, but those whose tombs had already been 
objects of pilgrimage and religious veneration. Most of his re- 
juarks, founded on actual inspection, are such as none but an 
intelligent and native Musulman could have made. This will 
appear on comparison of his travels with those published by 
several Europeans who have visited the same countries. 

The first part of Ewlia’s work contains an account of his birth- 
place, the city of Constantinople, its fortifications, gates, talis- 
mans, and ancient monuments; the various sieges which this great 
capital has suffered; its mosques, and other principal edifices; the 
old and new Seraglio ; the neighbouring country ; description of 
the Black Sea, and its communication with^ the White ; soil and 
natural productions in the vicinity of Constantinople ; statistical 
tables ; public revenue ; military forces of the empire under 
Sultan Murad IV ; many curious anecdotes, and some hints on 
the probable relationship between the King of France and the 
^ Sultan through a Sultana v history of the Ottoman sovereigns, 
"particularly of Sultan Murad IV, where the author, in a distinct 
chapter, relates his own introduction as page into the Harem, 
with many remark|ible circumstances. Then follow the histories 
of Sultan Jbiahim and Mohammed, until the conquest of Can- 
dia, whefe Ewlia was present, in 1074 (A. D. 1633). He then 
describes the minor edifices of Constantinople, the religious 
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houses, fountains, tombs, barracks, 8cc. enumerates the 
most celebrated poets from the time of Mohammed II, to that 
of Mohammed IV ; and illustrates the topography of the Bospo- 
rus, the gardens, summer palaces, the markets, the castles situ- 
ated on the Straits; the topography of Scutari the order of 
Dervishes ; the trades and manufactures minutely detailed. 

The second part relates Ewlia’s journey to Brusa, and a full 
description of that first capital of the Ottomans ; an account of 
Olympus, and the famous warm baths of Brusa ; his Journey 
through Nicaea and Nicomedia to Am&^ia, Sinope and Samsan ; 
with an account of the intermediate places ; of the Lesghis of 
Georgia and Mingrelia ; the towns and people of those coun- 
tries described, and specimens of the Abasi language. In the 
year l643 Ewlia was engaged in the campaign against AzofF, 
and passed through the Crimea, of which he describes the chief 
places. He then resumes his account of Asia Minor, noticing 
particularly the Lake of Sabaiija, and the project of uniting it 
with the Black Sea (here the reader will recollect the canal of 
Pliny) ; a Journey to Boli, Tussia ; specimens of the language of 
wandering Turcomans ; Amasia, Erzerum ; the river Euphrates, 
lie assists in the campaign of Erzerum; describes the castles and 
towns on the road ; makes a jourriey into Persia ; visits Nachjew** 
an, Tebriz, and Ardebil; wandering tribes ; specimens of Katay- 
ian language ; account of Mount Caucasus. He returns through 
Baku to Georgia, Teflis, Mingrelia ; a specimen of the Mihgre- 
lian language ; arrives at Constantinople. He then describes 
Angora, and the route from that place to Constantinople, intro- 
ducing anecdotes of Si^ltan Ibrahim ; and the accession of Sultan 
Mohammed IV. concludes the second volume. In the third 
we find our author undertaking the pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1038 (A. D. 1648), through Asia Minor and Syria; but he was 
not able to accomplish this design. In the following year he 
accompanied the Basha sent against the Prince of the Druses 
(Faccardii.) to Libanusand Anti-Libanus: here he notices various 
tombs of prophets in Syria;Hhe Druses and their dialect ; Akka 
and its environs; Jews; Jaffa; the Dead Sea; Ramla; Haleb 
<>r Aleppo, which is minutely described. Specimens of the dia- 
lects of different wandering tribes, Cesarea, Armenians,^ Divregi, 
Charbut, Laghman; statistical accounts and historical digressiqns* 
Ewlia follows the deposed vizier Melek Ahmed Pasha to Ocza- 
kow, through Rumelia. From Constantinople bis route led to 
Selivri, Tschululu, Burgas, Paravaeji, Senumn^/ .Hesargrad, 
Rustschuk, Giurgire, Sistou, Nicopolis, Silistria, Hadji Ogli 
Bazari,Baltschik, Kavama, ^ankalia, through the Dombrowsky 
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Tartary; specimens of different dialedU ; lie describes Kiis» 
teiidchi, Knru^ Chirmlu^ Babatagbi> Sagi*a Yenichehri, Filibc, 
Sofia, and lastly Adrianople, the old metropolis of the Ottomans 
in Europe. All these are circumstantially, topographically, and 
statistically described ; so that this portion of Ewlia’s manuscript 
furnishes a more copious and authentic account of Rumelia 
than any work hitherto published, not excepting even Hadji 
Kbalfa^s description of Rumelia and Bosnia, which appeared at 
Vienna in 181(2. 

When Melek Ahmed^Pasha was appointed (A. H. 1065, A. 
D. 1654) to the government of Van, our author attended him as 
kmam,or reader; and their journey is related in the fourth volume, 
of which the completion seems to have been prevented by his 
death. He describes the route and stations to Van by way of 
Diarbekir; specimens of Turkish dialects; account of mosques, 
schools, and other public edifices, and various institiilioiis at 
Teflia; journey to Erivan; digressions and anecdotes ; description 
of Malatia, Sbat-al-arab, Mardin, the supposed throne of Alexan- 
der, at Oerbeud ; language of the Curds, and their peculiar forms 
of expression; an excursion to Persia, Tabriz, Hamaduu, 
Baghdad ; ruins of the royal^palace of the Cosroes or Sassanidan 
kings of Persia ; Basrah ; journey from Hosn Keif to Diarbekir, 
Mosul, Hamadan, and Tabriz, with accounts of various other 
places on the road ; lastly, a description of Tekrit, and the produc- 
tions of Irak, the province which included the ancient Assyria, 
Chaldea^ Mesopotamia, &c. 

However inadequate to the merits and extent of Ewiia’s 
original work, the sketch here given will show its importance 
as serving to illustrate history, geography, and philology ; while 
from the miscellaneous anecdotes profusely scattered through- 
out its pages, the lover of less serious studies may expect to 
derive an ample harvest of entettainment. We sincerely hope 
that so rich a literary treat as Mr. Hammer's translation of 
EwUa’s Memoirs will not be much longer v^itbholden from tlic 
public. 
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FLORILEGIUM HIBERNICUM. 

‘‘ These are thy gods, 0 Israel 

A LEARNED Correspondent in No. xlvi. p. 224, has com- 
municated an extract from the late Mrs. Piozzif of which he 
observes, that “ few authors now living, and fewer author- 
esses, are capable of a similar display of erudition in so 
small a tiompass.'" The observation is prudently and pro- 
perly limited. We met lately with one of Lady Morgan's 
novels, and curiosity tempted us to a'cursory perusal. We 
had heard of this lady, as the greatest dealer in what (for 
want of a politer word) we are obliged to call blunders, at* 
present existing; but we confess, that the specimens we met 
with, in number at least, exceeded our expectation. We 
have been induced to select a few of the most striking, 
which are here subjoineA 

Introduction. He who agonised on the bed of Pro- 
^crostus.'" Amandatus est ad dmiplinum in Hibernia." 

Vol. 1. I can support this wretched state of non- 
existence, this articula mortis, no longer." '^Torquatto 
Tasso." The dusky horison of life." Sylphid elegance 
of spheral beauty." For once the wish of Romeo appear- 
ed no hyperbola,^* The vivida vis anima of native genius." 

She possesses that lumine purpiireo, which," &c. ** Cai- 
phas.” ‘‘ The cithera (harp) of the Greeks." The most sen- 
tient of all created beings." St. Augustus," for Augustine. 

Vol. 2. Canae," for Cannae. The seeds of depen- 
dence sown irradically (ineradicably) in his mind." St. 
Crysostom." The temple of Solyraan." Nor indeed does 
the Roman floralia differ," &c. The Attila ( Atala) of Cha- 
teaubriand." The same votive gifts as PaMscfWDis tells us 
obscured the statue of Hygeia in SecyoniaJ* ** Like the 
assymtotes of an hyperbola, we are gradually approximating 
closer and closer towards each other." “Weisland,” for 
Wieland. 

VM. 3. ** Garcilorsso de la Vega." It (Ireland) was 
the J^ido paterno^ of Western literature." The complaints 
of the mother of Euriales in the ASneid.” Breviare," for ^ 
breviaire, passim. Darkened by a previous excess of 
lamination." “Their lightened hearts shall again throb 
with die cheery pulse of uatio^l exility." , y xU ^ 


] The fair writer pfjrhaps^ meant this as Italian.— En. 
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REMARKS ON CLAUDIAN, 

CARM. I. 18—22. 


Nec quisqaam procerum tentat, licet sere vetusto 
Floreat, et claro cingatur Roma senatu, 

Se jactare parem ; sed, prirna sede relicta 
Aucheniis, de jure licet certare secundo. 

In order to remove all the diflficulties of this passage, 
'Burmann would make both Jioreat and cingatur refer to 
Roma, although he acknowledges that durius dictum, 
Romam Jlorere acre vetusto*' The construction may be pa- 
ralleled by Horace, i Od. xxvii. 15. 

— Quae te cunque domat Venus, 

Non erubcscendis adiirit 

Ignibus ; ingenuoque semper 
Amore peccas : 

and the sense in general terms appears to be this : “ Lei 
none of our nobles (for f would read with Heinsius tentet), 
from however ancient a family he may be descended, and 
it must be confessed that Rome can boast an illustrious 
body of senators, presume,” &c. This use of lento in the 
sense of uwrfeo is rather peculiar; somewhat analogous is 
that of the Greek verb roA^u^ao?, Thuc, i. 532. Kai f yyyvc£/4if], el 

fjLfj /xsTa xoixiots, 5s iJ.oiXKov d^uprlu, Trpdrepov ecTTgotyfioa-uv^ 

huvriot ToAjxw/Asv, we venture upon, hazhrd, make trial of. Both 
Burmann and Gesner seem to find a difficulty in the word 
cingatur. The former observes : Mihi aliquando incidit, 
quia Romam cingi senatu non concoquebam, posse legi: 

licet sere vetusto 

Floreat, et claro pingatur stemma senatu : 

sed quia codices non addicunt, nihil audeo mutare, et 
cin^atiiP hie cum Barthio capere debemus pro compleatur:" 
i^hich is directly reversing the meaning of the word. The 
igniter thus explains it : cingatur tanquam corona. Viri 
iilustres, quibus constat Senatus, sunt velut gemmae in co- 
rona llomae deae which is too fanciful. Why may we 
not understand ^e senators!, to be here represented as the 
guardians, the defender^, the body-guard, as it were, of Rome, 
personified as a queen ? This meaning of cingo is not rare : 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 40. DiKgentiusque urbem religione. 
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quam ipsis moenibus cingitis. Se jaetare jparem coTire- 
spouds to H<nna’’s ivefitpitit*- 

II. Z. 101.— — ouSe t/j o{ iuvxTM jitvo; l<roipapl^eiv. 

II. 4>. 194. Tm ouSs KpiloDV *A^e\wio$ itrofapl^st, 

Delrius explains prima sede as the right of fiAt delivering 
their opinions in the senate ; whence it might be inferred 
that he read voce : it is very probable that such deference 
was paid to the Auchenii, but the obvious and simple 
meaning is, that they took precedence of the rest of the sena- 
tors : thus Carm. xxxvi. 9. * 

Coelestibus ordine datur 

Prima sedes ; tractum proceres tenuere secundum ' 
iEquorei. 

M. 


m LYRICORUM GRMCORUM FRAGMENTA 
DITHRIAMBICA. 

EDITIONIS SPECIM^IN. a G. B. 


Plus scmel jam monui in hoc Diario meas inter schedas 
esse hand pauca Jiteris mandata, unde Lyricorum Graecorum 
Fragmentis inopina lux afferri posset ; et in W. 44. p. 338. 
Sinionidea perexiguo specimiiie exposui, quomodo Poetae verba 
ipsa, et ratio metri, did teuebris involuta, tandem aliquando eni- 
lescerent. Ilodie quoque libel alia generis ejusdem carmina 
tractare,eaque prajcipue,quflerecenseri debent inter Dithriambica; 
hoc enim nomine, cujus originem alibi exponam, cantus illos in- 
telligas, quos ita veteres composuerunt, ut versus prior distichi 
primi posteriori similis esset, neque ratione alia distichorum 
reliqua paria ordinareutur, Initium igitur faciam ab iis, quae 
Jacobsius inter Epigrammata edidit, mox Pindanca, qu«, nien- 
dis omnigenis obsita, vix et ne vix quidem ab aliis intelligi pp»- 
junt, dein reliqua Lyricorum fragmenta suo quseque ordine trac- 
taturus. ... . * 

Ob earn ipsam legem, quam mihi circumscripsi, carmen 
Monostrophicum, quod Arionis esse fertur ab .flEliaiio N. A, xii* 
4S., debui minime praetermittere, eocjue minus, quod testatur 
Herodot. i. 23. "Apmx esse Uipot^^^v vpwTov^ avSpwrcov, m 
Verum ipse, licet cum Sebneidero hymnum 
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Arioni abjudicem^ tamen non recusabo^ quin reddam emendatiora 
Poets ignoti verba conjecturis paucissitnis levissimisque ; nem- 
pe legi debet ZloVeiSov eS xo/)u.a jLU)i elXfiuv /3py;^iov, 

vice lyxy/Aov* uXilolv : qus verba milsere corrupit Brunck- 

ius in Anzfl^ct. iii. p. 327. Pro meis vero sana ratio forliter 
pugnat ; etenim Arion^ jam in undas coactus prscipitare se, 
nihil aliud precari debuit, quani ut Neptunus mare tranquillum 
redderet. Similes sunt preces Danas, (ilium area *inclusuni 
(luctibus coinmissurs, euierat %ovtos. Mox vice (TSKrfio] lege 
((TavEjxoi : cujus interpretatio coxuSpofiot est delenda. 

Hoc igitur carmine^ ssculi recentioris foetu omisso^ tractari 
^ debet ordine suo hymnus 

' Ariphronis. 

'TyUia 7rps(r^l(rTot fxoLxagoov, 

fjuer^ (Tou TO XsiTTOjxevov jBioroig 

veelotfjLt, xotixo) irgo^poiv cru (TvvoiKog eTijj* 

eJ yotp Tig k(mv 7rXo6rou ^ rsxvm rig 

rig T irodalfAOVog auSpeoTr- 5 

cig /SocrtXYi'tSog apx^$ 

rj TToScOV, * 

/_» > 
ovg xpvp I- 

olg *A(ppoSlrYig r 

agxuTi Srjpsu^ 10 

Ofj^sVf ij gi Tig aXXx 

ieoSsv ev ^goroitriv 

Tsp^ig ^ •TFovm Tig 

ajU-TTVoa 7re^«VT«i, 

ftsTa <rov, f^axaipot flea, Te9))A.s Travra, xai Xujimi 15 
X^iplrctiv estp, <ri$ev Be ;^cogU ovug iuSoiipLcov* 

Hoc carmen Ariphroni Sicyonio tribuit Athen, xv, p. 702. A. 
at Licymnio cuidam Sext. Empiric, p. 447. C. Veniin Licym- 
nius eat nihil aliud, quam Sicyonius prave sCriptus. V. 4. Vul- 
go TEXEcev : et sic Plutarch, ii. p. 450. B. iibi tamen Ms. Brux- 
ell. TOJtEOJv : quorum facere vid6tuf roxijwv apud Sext. Empiric. : 
sed rcxvwv metruUi postulat. V. 8. Vulgo xpv(ploig. Contra 
metrum.. Legi poterat xpv^aloig. Reposui xpv(p* mg, De 
.^uneris* sagittis vid. Eurip. Med. 635. ipiepep xP^^oktol (scil, 
Awrpi;)La<fuxro*/^oi<rTov, et Uippr. 531. ^eXog-^ro rug *A(ppoiifoig — 
^<Tiv*’Ep(og, V. 10. corripitur ob si. V. 12. Vulgo Miev &y6gat- 
voari contra, metrism. V. 13. eVulgo deest V. 15. Vulgo 
/Tyieia vice flsi, quod hic^onosyllabon est. Hoc carmen probe 
aequitur hymnus 
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Aristotelis. 


'Aplru 
syevov fiporeco 

JO-TOV |3*V 

a-a$ TTsp), •Trapim, iiop(pa$ xa) 6aveiv ?ijA- 
,wT 0 f Iv 'EAAaSi TroVjxoj, xai ttovowj tA^v- 
«i [j^ciXspovs* aHuixuTu) t' 
oWtov h) (ppev) jQaAAei^ • 

xpsiOTsgou SavaTov ^pva-Qu rs xpeiWw 
xal TSX6C0V [JLCikUKOtVy^TOiO UTTVOU* 
ooD S* eve^’ oiix Jioj *//gaxAyj 5 xopoj ts 

woAA* averAacray^ cav Iv epyoig • 
ayopeuovTg^ 

^vvay,iv* (Toig h' Iv 
TToSoig */4;^iA£u^ r 
idfjLOvg ijAflov* 

craj 5* fvexsv ^iA/ow [AOp^ds *ATapviw^ 
ouvTpo^os u£\lou yit^pdi(Tot.T auyas* 

Toiycip aolh[JLO$ spyoig 

uiaMctrov re fjLtv at5$^- 

croucTi Mov(r(Xi, MvijjWrOO'ovaj fluyarp- 

6^^ (Ts^ug Aiog fsv/ou 

00 re yepag Se/J- 

ou(ri (3e/3aiov. 
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Htuic liyninuin conservaverunt Diogen* Laert, Vit. Aristot. p. 
272. Alhen. xv. p. 690. B. inter Scolia, Stob. i. p. 2 = 6. V. 
J. Vu]^o 7ro\v[Ji.o^0e yevei /3gore/w. V. 7. Viilgo f^aAepouj «xa- 
lAdvrac. Ipse dedi axaptaraj — (ppevl, memor Horatiani, lemcein 
pyoposiii, et mox mente solida, V, 8, 9- Vulgo roTov—xapTrov 
T aSavarov. At x«p 7 rov iiequeo intelligere. Reposui okrbv — 
xgstorepov Savaroy, morti superiorem. Innuit Aristoteles amorem 
virtutis ne ftiorte quidem domari. V. 11. Hue respexit Hora- 
tius, Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules Invictus (ila enini 
legi debet ope editionis Zarotianae, ubi legitur arces at- 

iigit igueas. V. 12, Viilgo spyoic o-ai/ aypeyovre^. At Diog. et 
Stob. Egyoij otvotyoqsuovTsg. V. 18. Vulgo ^iqqoorsy, R^tio lit)^ 
guae postulat seprivavit, V. 20. Ila Diog. et Stob. 

pro ay^oycri. Hinc fortasse Horatius, Dignum laude virum 
Musa vetat mori. V. 22. Vulgo <piA/af. Dedi <piA/oy, scil. 
Jioj. V. 23. Vulgo .^yfoytTflu. •Reposui Je/^oucri, raemor Ho- 
ratiani, Virtm recludens immerilis mori calum. 
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In eundem censum venit et 

Bacchylides. 

Hujus e pragm. i. et ii. prius ita legendiim est, quod ser- 
vavit Stob. Etl. Phys. p, 11 = 131. 

flv^yjToio'iv ov)t avdxipsTOV ec‘T 
OUT 0X^0$, OUT aKot[JL7rTog "^Apyig, 

OUTS iraii(p$Qpog <rTU(ng‘* 
aWoT ou ^plp^TTTEt ve^ogf 

aAXoJ* UTT* ijAyyijv riv 5 

d Tcavdaopog Al<ra, 

V. 1. Vulgo flvijroTj oux. At e Cod. Vat. eclidit F. Ursin, S' 
oux. At S’ est dx IV compendiose scriptis. Mox vulgo deest 
lo-T. Quod ad auSoilpsTOV — oK^og, cf. illud Virgilianum Du/cc 
i>atis humor^ et Euripidcum Au(rotpB<rrov ol vocroOvre^ V. 3. Vulgo 
TTufJL^iegtng. Vox est niliili. V. 4, 5. Vulgo aXA* iiri^plixyrrsi ve<pog 
dX\OT stt’ dWav ySiv, Inde erui, quae vides. De voce rjKuyYi 
alibi depravata dixi ad iEscbyl. Suppl. 759., unde corrigi dobet et 
Eurip. Cycl..G76. legendo OStoi t^v mirpavuTt rjXuyYiv Aot- 

jSo'vrej, vice sirtjKvya, V. 6, Vu]go wdvdoogog. Reposui Troivdwgo^' 
Secundum vero fragmentum, quod conservavit Stob. p. 5i)7=: 
451.) ita legendum est) 

elg opogj fj.loL ^poWicrlv hr euTU^lag odcg^ 

SupLov ei T 15 dvs^aov, dnev^^ TeAeei jS/ov 
cf Se [luptot fjiev dfJi.<Pi7roXei fpfvi, 
tdirrsTUi x^eup^ dxapitov e^cov ttovov, 

ouS« Twv Trap* ^pi'Ocp re xu) * 5 

vuxT* de) jxsXXovTwv p^apiv 

dvvetv 

buvarat. 

V. Vulgo emg e^cov dnevirj Supoctoci 6i«t6asiv. Ipse reposui 
dpeycM necnon TgAesi, et Swvarai transposui. V. 4, 5. iJic quoque 
verba transponuntur. Vulgo to Se TrapojxagTe vuxt« /xeXXovrwv 
;^apiv «ovi SaTTTETa* x£«p. Inde feliciter Grotius Trap* ^jxap re. 

De Lyrici vero’fragmentis brevioribus nihil pro liquido cemi 
potest ; de longioribus lamen dubitari ncquit, quin ita sit legen- 
‘dbni Fragm. ix. 

Tixrei Se flvaTOi^ 

Elp^vtj fji^sydXvi ttXoutov, Ssolrl r 
lx jji^ehToyKwo’iTjov dvirlpJ doilwv, 
lailuXiaov T h) /3«j/xwv oclSsron ^olv6- 
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a ^Xoyi avoo^tot rs 

(TVfJLiroa-iMV epivm fiptQovT, aymug 
avXoig x«l Ksgot(yiv ^XsyovTj d’ vp^yot, 
y\)lJ.vcL<Tmv de veoig [JisXei ts xwpiMv, 
ev Se (Tidapo^eToig rngira^iv ottAcov 
VYi$QV(roiv apoc^vciv icrroi TreXovrai, 
eyxsoc Aoyp^wra ^Ifisu t kmxi 
, a\>Q(ig lk[jLvr^(nv, ;^aXxswv §5 caXirlyy^ 
m XTUTTO) ouxsTt (TuXar'ai ftrgXay^gwV 
VTTVog uTTO /SXec^agcoy, dcAA* ocr(r* I^IXxet. 

Hoc carmen veniistissimuni servavit Stob. p. 367=209. V. 3. 
Vulgo pLeXiyXdfTO’oDV, Metro officit. Exstat fxsXiToyAcccrcrov in* 
tluinen. 940., ubi emendatiir Prom. 179* legendo Kctl [l ou /xsXito- 
yXcicrcroij %si^ovg' EitoLOiZtxla iv (j^Yj rig SeX^ei : eniendari qiioque debet 
Pindar. Nem. xi.23. legendo xai [i6\iy\cvTT0i<n dui^ot^Sevra fisXil^e^ 
[isv koidalg vice /xEXiySouTroio-i, necnon in OI. vi. 135. y\\jxhg xptjr^p 
/jLsXiifSgyTcov uoidau vice aya^fleyrwv : collato Isthm. 11 . 3. jmeXiya- 
pvocg v/xyovg, V. 3, Vulgo aoiBwu av$£a. Hoc stare fortasse pote- 
rat, quod ad seiiteiitiam, collato Pindar, apud Athen. 1 . p. 25. F. 
avflea Sjxvojv ; niinime vero quod ad metriim. Verum liic 
sermo est de rebus ad sacrificia pertipentibus. Vatis avafi^jttara 
suntcarmina. Similiter Horatius, Donarempateras — Donarem 
tripodas — Sed no7i liccc mihi vis — Gaudes carminihm^ carmina 
possumus Dona re ; quae sunt adumbr^ta ad Bacchylidis Fragm. 

XllI, 

ou /SooJy •napse’Ti u-wpar, 
ovTs nop(pvg- 

£01 T(X7ty\T£Cy «XX« $vpog 

sujisvriCy fiGork TE yXvxei, 
ly Boivorixolg (TXu^oKriv 
olvog Yi^vg, 

quibuscum confer Horatiana Non ebtir, neque aureinn Mea 
renidet in d*mo lacunar — Nec Laconicas iniln Trahimt honestcc 
(lege onustcc) purpuras clients. V. 4. lllud ^«i^aXg«;y foetur 
ipse Bacchylides suo Fragm. xiv. 

cvx '^^poig egyov ouS* ajMr/SoXaj, 
aXX« ;^pu(r«iy /§05 'Irmlag 
Xg^ ’Tfcip svSaiSocXov vaov eX9- 
ovTccg djSpov Ti defeat [ju-eXoj] : 

ubi Homeiicum ^cv/xog vepixocXXrjg imitatur. , V. 4.. aiiOsTai est 
cmendatio vcrissima P. Leopardi iv..’21. p. 1 14. Vice T/Jeraj. 
Cf. Simonid. Fragm. 212. p,ripim hluvpavoov, Mox vulgo ^owv 
^c(y$a (pXoy] f^spl^eg eCrg^x^^ ffc^Xwy, Hic quoque feliciter 
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Leopard, eruit; at non vidii fiowv tb jx^Xcov hue irrepsisae 

ex flomerieoMijXwv nequeperspicaciorfiiitBiomfieldiis* 

ad S. c. Th. 531. eniendando i^i/igo) ^oLcrurglxoov i^rjXm : qui tamen 
probe corrigere polerat Simonid. Fragm. S30. de Mulieribus 
legendo rrjf ^jxev If vo$ dot<riTftxo$ vel TroxvoTptxos vice ravu- 
rpt^o^, collate Horn. i. 547. o-yoj — digpi^oiTi Xa;^v^6VTi. 

Ipse vero e vestigiis vulgatae lectionis erui jx>jp/a re ; 

quibusciim^ iit oinnia melius conspirent^ refero hue voees, quai 
vulgo exstantad carmiuis finem^' xioip (rujX7rotr/cov S’ Iparcov Ppl^ovr 
ayyiai Trxihxol fl’ SjXvoi^ifXeyovn. Ibi vero ineptum est epaToov, 
facillime in epavoov mutandum ; neque tiaiaikoi stare potest^ ubi 
AYAOI5 KAI sensus postulat ; facile quoque XBpst<yt eruitur e xsotg. 
Quod ad epivoov, consule Lexica : quod ad otyviug ujxvoi ^XsyovTi, 
cf. Pers. 401. JSix^iyf 8* auV^ ■Trav to xujx’ gTrgcfXfyev; ita enini 
emendavi in Classical Journal y N. xxviii. p. 239., collato 
Virgiliano Clamore incendiint calum : neque distat metaphora 
in illo Aristophanico IfsXajxtJ/e rujXTravio'/xoj. Quod ad xepoKTiv, 
cf. Ion. 882. aypauXoi^ xsgacriv — ccx/i — Sjxvouf, V. 9. Hue retuli 
«uXwv, quod vulgo exstat post veoig, et in OTrXoiV inutavi. Oppor- 
tune Clarkius ad Od. xvi. 34. allegat Theoerit. xvi, fjf). 
apLyy\a. 8* eij ottX’ kpkyyoiLx Ab-ktol Stu(rT^(ratvTO : opportune quoque 
Jacobsius citat Euripid. Erechth. Fragm. vi. xe/o-Sw 8opy jxoi pLirov 
«]X$i7rXexg»v kgayyaa^. Mox nequeo intelligeve odJav upax^av. 
Reposui VYiSov(ruv, V. 1 1. Vice quod manifesto in tali 

re est vitiosum, etenini aBruginc ensis hebescit, reposui kvotxs* : 
quod et metruin poscit. V. 12. Apud Stobaeum deCvSt svpwj. 
Id servat Plutarch. Numa c. xx. p. 1^., uti monuit Leopm- 
dus : qui et Plutarchum voce ^reXovTai ditavit e Stobieo. V. 13. 
Quid sit ix€Xl<ppoov vTTVog nescio. Dedi ^zKkyxpwg. Photius Mb- 
Xotyx§iog xal Ms\&yxg^S* ait^f^orspct ’AvTixk, fjiaXXov 8e 8ia tgv >j. 
KgotTkvog* Eustath. OS. p. 1799=^601. *ATTixoc^s uv^p dvyxo^ug 

TO fJ^e^otyx§o!y]g, fts?iCiyxp^$ Xeysi. o$sv xa) Msvcc’/Bgog, [xsXuyxpUj 
4a(rlv, bItts iLzipuxiov, Hinc corrige et supple Etymol. MsXay 
Xghs a^ro TOO i/.B\cicyxgoirig (TuvsKowy},, ubi Sylburg. in< Indicc f. 
jM. 6 Xayp^po*ij 5 ,” allegata Antiphane apud Athen. iv. p. iGl. A. 
V. 14. Vulgo afji^o<rog daXxgi. Inde erui aXX’ oott efsXxsi. 
Somnus oculorun^ palpebras coiitrahit. In fragmento emen- 
dando nihil profecit Boeckius ad Pindar. Vol. n. p. 337. Quod 
• aid metrum, est Hendecasyllabum, quo scriptum est Fr. xii. 
apud Athen. iv. p. 178. 

^HXts [waXeii] ttot) tov Krfixog olxov* 

ff'Tfltj 8* 'Iff* Xu'ivov ouSflv, ol Si Oolvu; 

*_ 1 

* We refer our learned correspondent to an article on the Latinisation 
4of proper names^ in No. II. of this Journal — Ed. 
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IvTuvovT o58’ e(poi(rxev‘ 

ctuTOfjLircv^ ayadoy <pwr ^ixam 
doTirocg STrip^ear^ui * # # 

Vulgo Tj\9ev eTTi — Versus suppleri potest legendo r^y xotpscvouv- 
Twv, Ljusdern quoqiie melri vestigia latent in Fr.*xvii. apud 
Clement. Alex. Strom, v. p. 687. *• 

hspou 8* hegos cto^g^, [XgAfxrai] 

TOOTO TTuXcti, TOTS vDv* yag Tt paoTOV 

ocfp^TCtiv eTTecDV TTvKotg e^supsiv, ' 

bed magis notabile est Fragmentum xi., nietruin idem exIiU 
bens, apud Atlien. ii. p. 39. F. ita legendum, 

7rivoj/TO^ lJLeyi<TTOV 

9sg[Ji^ulvoi TO xeap yXoxsT uv a^va 

ysvofj.6va xrjXlxoov* ^«A9r>j(ri Qvpt^ov 

KvTTplhg egTTi^, x* aWtJ<ra-=i <^pivocg <rvfjL~ 

fji^yvv[xevag zliovu(rlois ^gopLot^, av8p* 5 

eg 6' UTT aaaporoLTco 7repi7r®i 

auTOg pigy 7roA?a;y xp^Zsp.vct Ausi, 

TracTi 8* sy a^^OgcuTTOtg pLOvstp^og elvat, 
ptappta/peiv 8* eAgefavT’ olxoi re 

TTvgo^opou 86 Jcar otlyXYjsvrot TrAouToy 10 

vij:j ayfiv ot a^r* AlyuTTToy Soxouo'i, 

V. 1. Initio reddidi voces, qiuelinein vulgo claudiint, pieyio'Toy 
- -Tnyoyrcf bpp.amv xeap: et inutavi opptaivoi in Ssppta/yoi. V. 2. 
Vulgo kvayKct. Id non inlelligo. Dedi ay a^y^t, Etymol. 

■Trao'a XsTrroTYjg vypod rs hoc) ^y^pou' Itt) pcsv vygou, ^Attotttvsc S* 
oc^og <x.^V7]v (/A. J. 24G.), IttI 8s ^yjpov^ Kplvsi xoegwov ts xal ap^va^ 
(/A. 301.) Apud liesycli. exslat ’'-4p^vr; Trypof ex iEschylo, 

'A^vyi Stt^ov ex Anstoph. Vesp. 92, ’'A;!^vy]y a/vow ex Hippocrate, 
aAoj ex Ilomero : exstal qiioquc apud Soph. OEd. C. 
849. ovpotvlci ^ — in Tiaclu B30. Saxguaiv a;(^vij. Sed longe 
aptissimum est liuripideum illud in Orest. 115. OhooTtov 
ixx,vr,v, Elen: in de viui liqnore hie loquitur Bacchylides. V. 3. 
Vulgo <76uoptsya. At Casaub. egregie yeuopteya. V. 4. Vice sAttij 
dedi spTTig. Vocein satis exposui in C/ass. Journ. N. xviii. p. 
-99. Mox vulgo fgevoeg ampctyyvpi,ha. Fugitivuin sigma revocavi. 
V. 3. Vice 8a;goi^ leposui 8poptaiy. Cf, Eurip. Bacch. 148. 8g»opcw 
Hon Hesych. Jiovucrtadsg' h STrigTYi TrapSevoi al ey Toig Jtoyu" ’ 

*Tioig 8go/40v aywvii^opisyai. V. 6, Vulgo ’i4v8paTi 8’ u^OTurco,* At 
tninime ciiras honunibus affert, verum aufert, Bacchus. Ad rein 
nostram opportune contuht Jacobsius ad Antho?. i. lol.. Hora- 
lii verba Ebrietas-^Sollicitis animis onuseximit : necnon Pany- 
3sidis apud Athen. ll. p. 37. B. nicroLg 8* lx. xQctllr\c avlotg 

VOL. XXIV. arJL ' no, XLViii. sb 
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avlpSiv aKuira^si. Exstat acotgarigoLg in Sapphfts Fr, xxvi. et 
exstare debet apud Hesych. ita ordinandum. ''A<rupor XvTrijpov. 
\4(rcigoT£gov fjt^oikxov ayiSs(,’'A(raf V* 7- linitalur Hoiue- 

I'icum Tgolrj^—Kp^^sfAvu Xvoipi^sv, V. 8. Vulgo iiovap^fiaeiv. 
Inde erui p^o^up^xos shai. Opportune Jacobs, allegat Platon, de 
Rep, IX. p. 573. C. xai fi^v oye, scil. 6 /jtgfltxrfisij, |u,ai vojucgvo 5 xa* 
U 7 roxgx<V)jxtt)^ ou [jLovov MpwTroiif aXkoi xai Sswv e'jri^stpsl Tg xa» 
ekwll^si 8umTo$ elvixi ipx^^^- 9* Voces transposui ot^. Alcaei Fr. 

xxiv, fxctppiotlgei §g fj^ikag ^o[/.Qg X^kxcj), V. 1 1 . Ex ayou(n elfeci 
aysiu doxovo’i, t' 

In hunc qiioque censum referri debent et duo ilia carmina 
inter Analect. 11 . p. 253r=230. sic legenda: 


DlONYSlI. 


J. *Aside Mov(ra f/.oi /aoXtt^ S* xurupx^'-^y 
avpct Sg cwv UTT* akcreojy ipiciff ^peya$ Sovslrco' 
KctXXioTteioL <ro$a, Movtrtov npoxurriycTi TsgnvuiVf 
xa\ (Tofs fjLV<rTQ^oru Aarovg yovs, J^Aie, llca^Vy 
[vuv] eu/jLEVels 
7rage(rTe piot. 


II. EviptipieiTco 7rols al$ip, 

ovgsa, rsfATTsci (Tiyarco, 

yij xa) TTOVTOg xcn) nvoim 

fQ(Qi <pQoyyoi T opul6(xjv’ 

p,gAAg( S*, %ap(j^y jSaXAsiv ’ 

4>oifiog ux£p<rQx6[xcitg aykcctutg. 

XiOVoj3ksipagou TTurep 'Aovg, 
po^oe<r<rciy og SivTvyot TrwkoQV 
TTTavoig utto 7ro<rcr)v 
yyioig Tg diMxeig, 

;^§ucrEfl»(riv uyotkkdiJi,evog xdp.mg 
Ttep) vwTQV UTreipiTOV ovguvoi) 
axTiva 'jToXvfTTpQ^oy ip^TrXsxm 
ctiykag Trokv^epxsa Traydiv 
7 t£p) yctiay aTruaruv eki(r<rcoVy 
TTOTOIIIO) 8g {Tgflgy TTVpOg Otp^^pOTOV 
rlxroucty STr^garov dfAsgay' 

<ro] |Li6v %opo 5 eo^iog d<rrdpcoy 
xar ’OAu/x^ov avuvrec xoggyfi, 
ufJiOTOy psXog algv Sieldooy, 
yXccVXug Is TrdpoiQs SeXctvoig 
' r£pmfji.evogt,x6p<x, 

Xogov'^ EoTTcs^og ciysfjLOvivsi, 

Xevxwy UTTO (rupf^ucri jw^oVp^cov, 
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• Fragmenta Dithriamhka. 37-5 

yuvvTCii Se re ol vooj sufusv^f ^2,5 

7roAuo)xf4aTOv lo'jxov gXiWctfv.” 

Hyinnus est in Apollinis jam reducis lionorem dictus. V. 3, 4. 
Vulgo TTVoiai i5;^oi. At metrum poscit ttvoiwv rj^oi. Pra-tiderim 
tameii Opportune Jacobs, citat Tliesm. ift, Is 

TTvoag v^ve/x,of a\6{}p. V. 5, 6. Vulgo Se Trpog fSxivsiv — ol^stolc. 

Veruni aysTOL^, quo nomine appeilatur vocalis cicada, vix et 
ne vix quidem Apollo dici poterat. Reposui igitur ayXoAaig. 
Neqiie hic locus est iinicus, ubi ay^culat corrumpitur. Nempe 
in Coluth. 285. legi debet S^^spov uyXuidti 5taxojpavsou(n ^rgocrw- 
TToy : necnou in Hec.648. inalim avY}p\‘'l^^}tplvsi rpi jora^ jitaxapcov 
/Souracj : cui respoiidere poterit Antitheticus" [rav 
)ca><Xl(TTOLV uiv y^pv<ro^aric\ otvya^si. Reposito igitur ayX^taK, 
dedi paulo ante l^aXXsiv vice fiuUeiv. Cf. omnino Euripid. Phaetb. 
PVagm. ^Sovu"lIkio$ avta^ctiv ^pu(riot (pXoyl, V.Qf 10. 

Vulgo TTTavoij VTT Tp^vso-* Lacunarn ipse supplevi arte qua 

potLii. Meliora fortasse pia^bet MS. Paris. 3321. unde primus 
initium carminis supplcvit Burette, Mimoires de CAcadem, des 
Lficript. 'P. V. p. 285. Coi te ;)^vo«^ in hoc loco aliquatenus tuetur 
Sopli. FJ. 745. a^ovog^^voctg. ^ V. 14. Ita Pell, (in Appendice 
Arati Oxoniensis) e MS. Hibernico. ,V’^ulgo TroXvKspUa, At ec- 
quis non meminit illius 'Hikiot; oj ituvT £popa$ ? V. 19* V'ulgo avax- 
T«. Dedi avavra, cr V. 20. Vulgo avsrov. Atqui chorea 

ftiderum est swraxToj. Reposui ajxorov, quod exponit Hesych. 
uTrXrjpmov, V.2l,*22. Vulgo |3'. a . legitur quoque yXetuxa — 
'SeXava^ et it]ox''jf2fio; vice "^Ea-wspog, V. 26. Vulgo TroXuslpovct 
xoa-pov, MSS. croAuo/ftova. Dedi TroXvofJipotTou ia-pov. De sa’p.o$, 
alias, vid. nica ad Suppl, 2J5. Per hfiov TroX^opiixTov iutellige 
t/iulioculas stel/as. 

Carmen vero, quod jam tetigi, vix satis bene ad nostram rein 
aocomrncdatum esse videtur. Minime etenim sermo est de 
cantibus aniistropiiicis. Pergo igitur ad duo carmina Dosiadae, 
quorum alteruin cum hac scriptione quadrat, alterum non. 
Qiioniam veio mend’osissimum utrumque opem Criticos prac- 
stantiores enixe tlagitat, ea pra*terniitterc satius est, donee melior 
dies proferat aliijuid iiiihi aliisque satisfacturum. Nihil vero 
iinpedit, quin hodie exliibearn emendatius, quadi vulgo, carmen 

HYDRIiE, 

'Eo-ti p.oi ttXoGt- 
05 pi^eyoLq 5op- 
V xfld ^l<po§ 
xaXov TS Aflotr- 
Tjiov TTqO- 
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TQuTCti yap ageoj TOurcp 
TOVTW Trariu) tov /luSov otvov 
otTT afjt.7re\(p^ tqutco W- 

•nSrag fivolag xsxTtj/xai* 10 

* •^o) Se fjLrj ToXfjicovTi^ 

TTUVTsg Ig yovv TrsTrTvioTsg 
IjM^OV, XVVSOVTi ha-TTOTaV xu\ 

/xeyav /Saj-iAija fmeovTi. , 

Hoc cooservavit Athen. p.*' 695. F. unde profecit Eustatli. 
05, p. 276, 47. V.« 2. Ita Athen. at Eiislath. f^eya. V. 4. 
Vulgo xa) TO xaXov Xai<xijioy» At Lyrica rejiciiint articulos. 
V. 8. Vulgo , 0 V aSuv. Dcdi TOV AvSov. Vinum Lydium fuit 
pretiosum. V. 10. In [ivoiag hie ot, et mox in ^67rT>jOTsf corripi- 
tur ij. Mox vice xexXrjiiiat dedi xsxTVjfion. V.ll. Post ?;^s*v 
repetuntur ^opu xa) to xaXov Xaicr^iov ^go/SXYjfjLa p^^coToV. At 
Eustalh. voces duas postremas omittit. Poterat omittere etiam 
quinque praecedentes. V, 12. Vulgo deest eg. Id restitiiit 
Hermannus de Metr. p, 338. ed. 1. at in 2da. p. 4G3. id rejicit, 
inductus Grotefrendio, qui perperam haec anlistrophica voluit. 
V, 13. Ita Eustath. et Athen. ijxoi. Quod ad carminis sensunt 
opportune Jacobs, citat Archilocfi. Fragm. 45. *Ev. 5opi fiev fioi 
jxsfxay/xevifj, iv iop) 8’ aivog *I<rfJLupixog, ttIvco S* h Bop) xexXifievog, 
Probe quoque ad pivoiag inlelligindum advocat Athen, vi. p. 
263. F, Tr^y jxev xotvrjv, <p>] 0 -i, SouXeiav ol IiprjTeg xa\ov<rt jw-vo/av, et 
p. 267. C. jxvwToej, TOi)j evysvslg olxerag, 

Venio nunc ad breve illud Scolion, ita facile ordinaudum, 

PiTTACl. 

Bel 

ere Tc^ov, 

xa) loBoxov epapirgav 

(TTSjp^OVT’ IttI (pMTa XXXOV* 

TTHTTOV yag ou8ev >j yXaxrty 5 

a Bla-TOpiog XaXel to 
BixoSufiOv ^ou<r’ iv 
xgaBlyjart vor^i^a, 

Neque difficilior *est via ad veritatem in Scolio 

SOLONIS. 

UefuXuyfjiivog avSp\.ex«(rTOV Ojpoc, 
xpvTTTov ep^cov ey^oj xpaBIfjg 
, faiBp^ ngocTTalvTi ti itpotT'^ 

' wTtcpf yXoia’irgf. Se ol Si^o- 

ftu9* ix jxeAa/vtif ^ 

(pgeyog yeywvjf. • 
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Cum Pittaci sententia conferri debet Epicharmi, ut videtur, 
dictum apud Plutarch, ii, p. 534. A. Uot) vovtipov ouk a^pti(rTov^ 
ottXov yj TTovrj^la : ita enini MS. Bruxell. pro ottXcidv, Ipse vero^ 
ct<rTofiog exhibui vice (TTOfji^oiTos apud Diog, Lacrt, i. p. 49. 
Opportune Jacobsius citat Xheognid. 91 * bs yX&oo’crif) 
Caetera levia, qualia sunt, rj, to, ev a me inserta, 
nihil moror. Inter Solonis verba dedi 7 rpo<ra‘alvY) ri vice 'Trpo^iv- 
viTTY). De vferbo (ra/ve*y depravato nuper scripsi ad kum. 667 . Vid. 
et Blomfield.ad S. c. Tli. 379* Quod ad alterum illud Pittaci 
Scoliuni SvvsTMV f/,ev Ittiv av^goov, or^iv ysvETflai SiKT^epyj, tt^o- 
voijo'cci, OTTcvg yevnjrui^ avbpstoDV 8e, Ta ysvoiusvx eS flsVdai, manifesto 
ibi lie vestigia quidcni riietri latent ; utruni vero dici, necne, 
idem possit de Scolio Biantis ^A<rrol(Tiv aps(ni<? iracnv, ev iroKei si 
xotTUfLSVsig* 7rksl(rfotu ykp e^si ^apiv* oivdstb^g §=* rpOTTog TroWixi /3A«- 
fiepuv s^skafL^cv arav, vix dcfinio. Certe ibi Scoliorum metricani 
ratioiiem video nullam, quarn primus egregie detexit Her- 
mann in Scoliis Trapoivioig] quorum omnia probe disposuit in 
libro de Metr. p. 694. etsqq. ed. 2d<je. 


MISCELLANEA CTLASSICA. 


No. XIV.— [Contanwcd/rom No. XLVII. p. 13 .] 

H ERODOTUS, after relating the tragical death of Cleomenes 
king of I.acedajmon, proceeds to mention tlie opinions current 
ill the different republics Respecting the particular crime, which, 
in the common Grecian method of accounting for extraordinary 
calamities, by regarding them as punishments for special acts of 
enormity, was supposed to have drawn down upon him the 
anger of the gods: vi. 75.sqq. Kkeop^svY}; — aTrsSocvs TpoTrco toiovtm' 
(tig /jbEv ot TToXXol Xsyot^o’i 'Ekk^vcov, ort rrjv /JuSAjv aveyyctiO's rot rrspl 
Arj/xdpyjTOV ysvdfx.svGt keysiv" oog $s *ASY}va7oi jxoOvoi XEyoucri, Sion eg 
^KkeiKTlvu ear^ockcoVy exsi^e to rep^evog ritiV $ewv’ cog §s *Agyshf^ ort 
ef ipov oLVTsctiv roO^'Apyou ’Agyslcov rovg xoLTa^^yovjcng lx T^g y^dx^g 
xoLTotyivectiVj xarexoTrTs, xa* auTO to dkcrog h dkoylrj e^oov IvsVpijirE. 
— otwTOi Sg iSTrapTt^Tctl (facri lx Saipi^ovlou jxsv ovSevog y.avyjvochKkso- 
fjiEveoc, Sxuii^cn Se 6fiikvi<rAVTd jx*y ^ aLgrjTOTr^njv yevscriotij xai lx 
TOUToy jxav^vai.— 'Ejuiol 81 Soxeef tiViv TayTujv 6 KkeopLsvrjg Arjy,dp^Tw 
sxTio-ai. (ed. Schweigh.) — a passage of w’hich ^Jilford has made 
good use in one of those occasional ijiustrations of ’Grecian 
mannerj, which render his w5rk so interesting and valuable. 
Was this extract iu the eye ef Grotiiis, when he wrote the pas- 
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sage in his Annales Belgici, relative to the death of Philip the 
^econd of Spain, which Gibbon has referred to as '^judicious” ? 
™After a general view of the character and fortunes of Philip, he 
proceeds “ Haec ferme prudentiorum de eo judicia fuere. 
Alii, ob par\es infensi, suscepta temere bella, pertide gesta, nec 
minus crueutam pacein per Hispaniatn Belgicamque, in idem 
sajvitiae concitas Gallias, pluraque mala pnblica et domeslica, 
exprobrabant : ipsam exitus (a3ditatem in argumenUnii Irahen- 
tes; innoxias scilicet filii, uxoris Lsabellaj umbras, has patri, has 
inarilo pcenas irrogarfe, quomodo olim Herodes (quicum plera- 
que inorum et fortuuae comparabantur) et regina C^renicorum 
Pheretime parricidia luissent ; ant hostem vero religionis, om- 
nium qui unquam fuissent acerrimum, Antiochi lllustris et 
Herodis alterius Ca?sarisque Maximini [exeinplis sc.], aut ly- 
rannum, Cassandri ct Sullap libertatis oj)prcssoium exemplis 
merito periisse — 

2. It is not the teares of our owne eyes only, but of our 
friends (friends’) also, that doe exhaust the cm rent of our sor- 
rowes, which falling into many slreames, rimiie (runnes ?) more 
peaceably, and is contented wdth a narrower channel. It is an 
act within the power of ckaiity, to translate a passion out of one 
breast into anolher, and to divide a sorrow almost out of it selfe ; 
for an affliction like a dimension may be so divided, as if not 
indivisible, at least to become insensible.’’ Sir T. Browne’s 
Religio Medici, Part ii. Sect. 5. ('riie Latin translation of 
this characteristic passage, which we happen to have by us, is 
worth quoting. Ad dolorum gurgites exhatiriendos, non 
nostri tantum, sed etiain amicorum iletus valent. Sic etiam 
in plures alveos.a^gritudo dilapsa tranquillius et sedatius fliiit, 
unico et solo flumine rapidius ferlur. Charitas ariimi dolores 
e pectore in pectus trausferre potest, et ita concisim et minutim 
(minutatim .^) discerpere, ut pa^ne luillibi sentiri queant. Di- 
mensionum eriim Mathematical urn modo dividi possunt afflic- 
tiones, donee quidem insensibiles sint, utcunque adhuc divisi- 
biles.”) 

Thus Casimir^ in an ode, which, as it is short, we will extract 
whole. 

Si qua juvabit dicere saucium, 

Permitte, Publi, co,mpositam male 
Loqui * cicatriceni, et latentes 
P^rce aiiiino sepelire curas. 

■■■" ‘ — 

' Is this Shakespeare’s figure, attributing speech to the lips of a 
wound i ^ 
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Secura ferri rob ora saepius 
Occultus ignis submit ; et super 
Minora sylvaruni caducum 

Traxit onus, nemorumque famam 
Stravit virentem, quam tonitru levi 
Quondam favilla lambere gestiit* 

Impune. Te longus silendi 
» Edit amor, facilesquc fiuctus 
Hausit medullas ; fugerit ocyiis, 

Simiil ncgaiitem visere jusseris* 

Aures amicorum, etloquaceni 
Questibus evacuaris irain. * 

Olim querendo desinimus queri, 

Ipsoque fletu lacryma perditur ; 

Nec foriis ioque, si per omiics 
Cura volal residetque ramos. 

Vires amicis perdit in auribus, 

Minorque semper dividitur dolor, 

Per multa permissus vagari 
Pectora ; nec rediisse quondam 
Pulsus superbit. Vise sodaliuni 
Coetus ; et udis sic temere'jace 
Infusus herbarum lacertis, 

Ad patrii leve murmur Hallae, 

* Lin. HI. Od. 5. 

3. In quoting a passage from Plato (Misc. Cl. No. xiii. C. J. 
xi.Yii. p. as the original of one in Glover, we omitted to 
notice another imitation from Homer — remarkable only on ac- 
count of the romantic beauty of both the passages. That of 
Glover occurs in the 3rd No. of the Retrospective, p, 132. 

Six moons in deep obscurity slie dwelt ; 

Where, as a sea-nymph underneath a rock, 

Or Indian genie in the cavern’d eartli. 

Her cell in conclis and coral she had dress'd, 

Ry gracious Pamphila supply'd, to cheat 
Time and despair. ^ 

Thus Vulcan, in the Iliad, relates the story of his conceal- 
ment in the sea : 

0 

' For ** voluiV’ or “ ciipiit this is in the manner of CJaudiaft, and is 
analogous to his usage of ‘‘ sudatus^’ for “ elaboratus,” &c. Thus Heber, 
in his Palestine, (a poem of which -the diction beaft somewhat the same 
relation to that of Pope as Claudian’s to that of Virgil) improves Pope’s 
line (Iliad xi.) ** And every plant that drinks the morning dew*^ into 
And spake of every plant that quaffs the dew,*' 
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Tfiin Trap* elvasTSS x^Axeuov Sa/SaXa TroAXa 
• • • • •••••• •••*•»•••••« • • 

ev CTTi]* y\oLfvpw' wep* Is poog 'flKsctvoio 

a^pej) fJiogpLVpcov ^ssv oicrirsro^' ...... V, 4()0. 

We have* s^lvvays been struck with the truly Homeric power 
displayed in the latter clause, ^repi Se poo^, x. t. A. Jts conciseness, — 
and how often is this the case with JrJoiiiei s descriptions! — is 
iinimproveable, and in modem languages almost inimitable. 

With these instances, we coifclude our series of parallel pas- 
sages ; a consummation, perhaps, devoutly wished by many of 
our readers. We must be allowed a few words in parting. To 
be a hunter pf coincidences and imitations for their own sake, is 
trifling, and unw^orthy of a scholar; and it is very possible, that 
in this way we <may have sometimes erred. Our object, how- 
ever, in the generality of the instances cited, has been twofold ; 
first, to point out coincidences worthy of notice, and which had 
never before been noticed ; — and secondly, to indicate the most 
remarkable imitations, or plagiarisms, not previously discovered. 
Neither of these designs, we think, is without its interest. 
Unintentional resemblances in thought or expression tend to 
prove the affinity of genius in various and unconnected ages 
and countries; — the agreement between languages in some 
respects dissimilar; — and the tendency of human nature to 
think, and feel, and express itself more or less in one and the 
same manner. The detection of latent imitatibns, again, has its 
use in establishing charges of plagiarism — in proving that wri- 
ters of one age or country were acquainted with tjjose of ano- 
ther, where such an acquaintance was not suspected — in illus- 
trating the diversity of styles, and tlie*artifices by which later 
authors endeavoul' to improve upon the conceptions of their 
predecessors — with other similar uses, which need not be here 
enumerated. With the exception of some instances hardly 
worth transcribing, and of others which (as we have since dis- 
covered) had been noticed by former writei's, we consider our 
collection as, in both these respects, not unworthy of the rea- 
der’s attention, and as such, we commend it to his candor. 
Should materials accur, we may occasionally resume our paral- 
lelisms. 


In No. XLVi. p. 204, Note,* for Ad Claudiani Uxorem,” 
read Ad Claudiam Uxorem.” — p. 296, in the second metrical 
line, Toi; ^pviJfjS^v is not admissible. — p. 297, art. v. in the 
line from Virgil, for Chhresque read Chloreaque^ — p, 299, 
the Knes quoted from the Satirist,, read 
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SO foully fit 

For the grand artisan of mischief^ Pitt. 


ADDENDA. 

‘‘These mountains/* says Mitford, Hist. Vol. n. p. 151, 
note, spehking of those adjoining to Thermopyla?, ‘‘ according to 
all travellers, are now woodless. Nor has the destruction been 
a modern event : it is noticed by Statius^ *!as in his time extensive 
in the Roman Jilmpire, and especially in G/eece : 

Nusquam umbrse veteres; minor Othrys, et ardua silent • 
Taygeta ; exuti viderunt aera montes. 

Jam natat omne nemus : cieduritur robora classi. 

Ipsum jam puppibus sequor 

Deficit, et totos consumunt carbasa ventos. 

Stat. Achill. 1. v. 420.** 

Statius, however, has no reference to any part of the Roman 
Empire but Greece; neither is he speaking of the desolated 
state of the Grecian forests in his own day, but merely descri* 
bing, in a strain of characteristic hyperbole, the consumption 
occasioned by an event, long anterior to the period at which 
Herodotus and Mr. Milford describe these mountains as covered 
with trees — the Trojan war.' We also recommend to Mr. 
Mitford the correction of a gross error, one of the very few 
which occur in'his correctly printed work — silent for sidunt. 

By way of a concluding bead to our long roll of parallel 
passages, (as Southey or any other Spanish writer might phrase 
it) we shall subjoin two instances, one partly classical, the 
other purely English. 

Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulcris. 

Juv. Sat. X. 146. 

Thus Jeicmy Taylor, in his celebrated sermon on the death 
of the Countess of Carbery — " Every thing finds a grave and a 
tomb ; and the very tomb itself dies by the bigness of its pom- 
pousness and luxury.’* 

Conrad of Wurzburg, (the poet compared in a former Num- 
ber to Antimachiis of Colophon) as cited by the EdhiburgLu* 
Review there referred to, ‘‘ is for ever complaining pf the 
apathy of the great, w'ho had ceased to cultivate poetry them* 
selves, and left it unpatronised, in otliers ; (y et he -indignantly 
exclaims, ^ he cares not for their gifts,' -his tongue shall not be 
silent, since the art itself will reward him j — he will continue his 
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song like ihe nightingale^ — she \cho sings for her own sake; 
—hidden in the woods, her notes assuage her cares, nor does she 
heed whether any stranger listens to the strain/* Edin. Rev, 
No. LI. p. 198. Thus in one of Cowper’s hymns : 

The calm retreat, the silent shade. 

With prayer and praise agree ; 

And seem by Thy sw^ect bounty made 
For those that worship Thee. 

Thee, if Thy spirit touch the soul. 

And gractj her mean abode. 

Oh , with what joy, and peace, and love, 

She communes with her God ! 

- There, like tlie nightingale, she pours 
fPer solitary lays ; 

Nor asks a witness to her song, 

Nor thirsts for human praise. 

CjECILWS METELLUS. 


IVUGiE. 

FRAGMENT OF THUCYDIDES. 

% 

0covaVTa (tuvstoTo-* • 

CWe give the following as a specimen of a Ninth Book of 
Thucydides, which has lately been discovered at- a library in 
Munich. The writing, though in some, parts extremely clear, is 
in* others almost illegible ; several names of persons, in particu- 
lar, are lost, which, if preserved, would probably throw some 
light on certain dark parts of Grecian history. We have not 
room at present for farther particulars. Tlie fragment before 
us, as we gather from the context, relates to a contest for the 
archonship of Logopolis, a colony of orators, as'it appears, 
sent from the different republics of Greece for the purpose of 
perfecting themselves in that study. We are at a loss to explain, 
as the Platonic year has not yet revolved, the coincidence be- 
tween the circumstances recorded in these chapters and others 
more modem date ; the only solution that occurs to us, is the 
maxint of the poet, that the thing which hath been, it is that 
w^bich shall be.*^) 

~roiaOr« //.ev 6—— ie to5tov NofilSvi$ i Jfoy- 

T/veuj, T^ciceuTot cApys' 
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106. “ "OfTt /X6» TjSe Tj viket ucckto’Tci iroiri<ri<rri fui/o/iret, wsfl too- 
Tou, CO AoyoTroXlTUif ovx e^co o,ti y^grj ^vfjL^ov\eu(roHf Sirs 06 (TTroy^a/cov 
irpctyi/^iTm efLirsipog coy* (o$ Ss tou AoyoiroXiTwv ts auTa>v, el §8 XP^ 
Aeysiy, koc) ^ xcc* TracDjj Tijj oixoypsyrjf ayaSoO jw^aAio-ra hu^ipst, 
oTTOTepotv TcpSe rep TrpayjxaTi reXeur^y eTnSYja’oiisVy ex tcS Tgx/XTj- 

piSxrui iruqci, TruvSayojuoai yap 

(Here the orator appears to have recited his pretended in- 
telligence from Scythia, Cartlpge, Taprobane, and the empire 
of the king. This part is scarcely legible.) 

— ' — EIt o5y \4gi7T0xpuTYig Tap loxfi Trugiyoii'j); to ir^oT^pov up^atri, 
UT a5 6 fpogi^laov udlxaug t^ vuv gTri^egeo-Sai, (toGto 

yap a&yjXoy) pci^Tc Tig s^ 0 pay too % <fiXictv IBia 7 rgoTifiY}(rag, too 
xaioo TS xa) TracTiv svTrpsTroug IctVTov UTrOTTspsiTM, pory ao oXiyctgx'^^S 
Tig Ij ^fj,oo 7 rpo^'jp.oVs^oy Ixo^^vog^ cog Sjj (TTxarioLgx^v QaTspov Tools 
^ TOO IvuvTioo eTloog xaXwg ay loxoovTog wposaravai, OLVSTriTYilsiOTsgov 
Ti yvdoTCti' aXX^TOO AoyoTroXiTaov ts auTwv xai uTruTYig Trig olxcopLevr/g 
ayCi^QO /JtrpiV>;pl£Vf 3 f, OTip^iXlTTU STTi^yi^i^sdiat)/* 

109. ToiaoTCi fah 0 Noyirig eiTrsu. oi Is (ohu 0^X0? (fiXsl) TroXXcp 
TM ysXcori, Trsp) totootcov opLcog, exg^VTO, ^y ya^ 6 NojxilYig 7 ravra 7 ra<ri 
TOtooTog’ xu\ 00 {j^ovov ly rp AoyoTToXiTwv lxxX>;(r/a, aXXa xaJ Trag* 
*AfjLfixTOO(Ttv ovx OTOV oTTspov •jToXtiyopwv, TTsp) xoivrig ‘EXX^vcoy 
crctiTrjplug ^ovXsoofJ^syoig, utottcc TroXXa tivu xca avsTriTT/jlsiot ^opi^oo- 
XsoTui Xfysrai, ysXcoroj %apiy* cwtts xa) MoofilSviv 6 ^’ "EXXrjmy 
STixocXslaSoti, Sia*b'e toiovto ti UTroyoelrai xal gy *OXujX 7 r/a ra? /Afy 
TT^wTctg oox aTTsvsyxslv, Toig Sg 7 cra^, Toii dcflXoy tots TpeoTOv Sip^oTop-iy- 
&svTog. foy/cTTplj^evoy yap toD aywvog, TTWCoy §6 ly IpofJLop ovtojv, Sstyou 
TivocaoTcy xal axogsTToy yeXcoTcc $slgcTuxjJ sf^TSTSiy, cStte xa) ptixpoO 
bely 1^ api^xTog ex^XviS^votr Tobg be ‘.EXXayob/xa^; repaj touto ^youp.*- 
VOUf, aTT • • • • • • 


— — ~|xgra 8g TOUTOV #•••••, •.•|XoX7r/8»]5 «7r* */l9 . .wv, eXeye TOiaSe* 

121. “ T^y piev uvriTTOLTiaoTwy ftaxpoXoy/av, cJ AoyonoX'iTai, ovx 
ooTCi) fji,epi(pofji.ar TrepTyotgTOTOoTODVjUpx^it xod 8ofi7;,xa) huyTimTip^- 
pictg oLymit^ofAevoogj u^Bopm Xoyep x§W^^^ e7re<rTaX|xeyw, 

^oXXi^^yyyvcoptij. to pLevToi irpoiyp.af e<p* ep tu vvv fuveo’jxev— x.t. X.’^ 

We omit the speech of the Eumolpid, together with those of 
several other Boeotian and Athenian orators, containing a curioiM 
picture of the state of Greece in the 92nd Olympiads TJitS 
portion of the book concludes in the usual manner : 

Toiavra p-sv Tregt ts T^g ^opfjlcovog ipxVfy [AgiTTOk^arov 

fyvcop-OTctv avao-racrecoff eyeyero* xai to jegog heXeoTcc/xa) Seuxfgov 
xficJ sixoTToy sTog rov voXsfAov tovIs, ou SovKvSiSyjg fuveyga^^^,” 
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(From the many grammatical inaccuracies in this Fragment, 
the transcriber appears to have been an illiterate person.) 


Qn the Quantity of Cedrinus. 

The writer "of ahe Life of Thomas Wartoii, in the Lon-, 
don Magazine for August, (No. xx. p. 126,) mentions the 
fact of VVarton having, in some Latin verses, made the ^lenulti- 
ma of cedrinai” sliort, which he isf inclined to consider as an error 
in quantity. This is a ipistake: cedrinus is derived immediately 
from the Greek; and adjectives in ivoj, expressive of the materials 
of which any thing is* made, have the penultima short, bo 
Homer, of an apartment in the palace of Ulysses— KeS/Jivov, 
vypoQQcpov, og yXrjVSi^ TroX^a xe^av^ei. We should not have ihoug it 
lliis error woith correcting, w’ere it not that the writer of the 
article is obviously a scholar. — Wc were struck with the happi- 
ness of the follow ing image, illustrative of the style of Warton s 
lyrical pieces : Though his diction is rugged, it is like the cup 
in Pindar, which Telamon stretches out to Alcides, 
xviav, rough with gold, and embost with curious imagery. 

Specimens of the Bathos in Virgil. 

Virgil has been the object of eulogy among critics for the 
last Iw'o millenniums, as the poet, kcat efo;^^v,«of good taste; 
and yet there are some passages in his poems which, to modern 
perceptions at least, appear to be signal inslanceSs^f the figure 
above mentioned. We shall not quote the descJjj^ion of the 
storm in the first Georgic, as it has been ’already commented on 
by greater hair-splitters than themselves ; and perhaps the si- 
mile of the two Centaurs descending the mountain, (^n. vii. 
676 ,) 

dat euntibus ingens 

Sylva locum, et magno cedunt virgulta fragorci 

may be considered rather as a juxtaposition of two different but 
equally striking effects, than as a climax ascending from one to the 
other — though we , remember a school-boy being censured for 
imitating if. But what shall we say to — 

Nascelur pulchra Trojanus origine Caesar, 

Iniperium Oceano, faniani qui terminet astris ; 

Julius, a magno demissum nomen lulo. iEn. i. 286. 

On the foUowiiig,* which is something like a repetition of the 
above : * 

En hujus, nate, auspiciis ilia ipelyta Roma 
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Imperium terris, animos aequabit Olympo, 

Septemque nna sibi rnuro chcumdahit arces» vi, 782. 

To a Roman, probably, the effect of the latter bathos would be 
lessened, if not entirely removed ; and indeed the idea of a ca- 
pital comprehending, as it were, seven cities iii.cfhe, is magni- 
ficent enough, and might have stood excellently well by itself, 
without the injudicious addition. This last line reminds us of 
another. of Virgil’s faults — the repetition of a favorite line or 
lines, in connexion with a subject very different from that to 
which it was at first applied. (Georg. 535.) Such repetitions 
produce an effect injurious to the poet. The reader naturally 
reverts to the former topic — compares "it with the latter — an^^ 
can discover no connexion between the two, except the poet's 
wish to ingraft on both \m pet image or expression. Not only 
is the latter passage, by this means, deprived of all appearance 
of a natural effusion (to use a hackneyed term), but the original 
passage itself, on recollection or re-perusal, loses some of its 
effect. VVe all admire the magnificent line with which, in the 
spirit of Lucan, Virgil concludes the prooemiiim of his epic : 

TauUe molis erat Romaiiam condere gentem ! 
and yet, had the same verse recurred in any subsequent part 
of the .t'Encid, half its beauty w'duld be forfeited. It is as 
if an act of favor, conferred specially on one friend, and thence 
the more valuable, were to be made common to many. Nor 
is this effect lessened by the comparative rarity of such repeti- 
tions, which gives them an appearance of art and choice : — tliey 
do not Dccjtir, like those of Homer/ in the course of things ; we 
see that poet has in his stores a certain number, and only a cer- 
tain number, of very good things, and that he watches his time 
to exhibit them. We are reminded of Ephraim Jenkins's learn- 
ed discussion on the cosmogony ; or of the artifice by which the 
people of Egesta deluded the Athenian ambassadors into an 
opinion of their immense riches; idhx ^svlosis ttoiou^svoi rm 
rpn/)piTcov, ■ Tex ts if 'EyeirTTf; ex7rc&jw.aTa xu) upyvpoL 

JyAXeJavxej, xu) t« lx twv kyyvg •ttoKsCov — cciryjo-af/^evoi, e<re<pepov 
sg rig e(rTia7sig, oug olxsla sKuarot, xai itixvtoov wg sTriTOiroXv Tolg 
avTolg ^^pcojxsvcov, jxeyaXijv t^v IxwXijf v — ^ASrivalotg (Time, 

vi. 46.) Whether our readers, and especially the peculiar ad- 
mirers of Virgil, (of whom w e were once among the* most -dc- 


’ Homer repeats himself without end ; but Ilomer can afford to do so. 
His repetitions are like Milton’s imitations: we ffave implicit confidence 
in the boundless invention of the one poe% and the perfect originality of 
the other ; and we allow them to take their own wayi 
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voted) will acquiesce in these remarks, we cannot tell — Mais 
revenons-nous i\ nos nioutons. There is a species of indirect 
bathos of which Virgil is occasionally guilty — the applying a 
line, or a couple of lines, to a trivial subject, and afterwards, 
with the requisite variations, to an important one. Thus in 
iEn. X. enumerating the Italian forces of iEneas, 

Non ego te, Liguruin ductor fortissiriie hello, 
Transiciiiii, Cin_yra, et paucis comitate Ciipavo^ I. IBo. 
It is impossible not to recollect' the corresponding lines in the 
catalogue of the dilFerein species of grapes, Cicorg. n. 101. 

Non ego te, Dis et mensis accepta secundis, 

Transierim, Rhodia, et tuniidis bumastc racemis. 

Another example occurs in one of the most pathetic passages of 
the AJneid, the narrative of the death of Priam. The passage 
begins, 

Forsitan ct, Priami fuerint quae fata, requiras. iEn. ii. 506. 
Who does not perceive that this line is modelled onGeoig. ii.28b ? 

Forsitan et, scrobibus quae sint fastigia, quanas. 

But we arc weary of this trifling, and w e fear our readers are 
weary of it too. 

Euiioits IN THE Orthography of Classical Names. 

Without referring to such unusual anomalies as “ Elysia's 
dews,” ‘‘ Castalius’s spring/' and Mr. Py lades Gaits etymolo- 
gical interpretation of Lacedasmonia (Laconia)^'%tIie counliy 
of devils/' there are several more common an^f^lcss noticed 
errors in the orthography of Greek anil Latin Wbids, arising 
from various sources. Delphos (a form not yet obsolete) is 
alluded to in Bentley's dissertation;* perhaps ibis oiigiriated in 
the frequency of Greek terminations in os. Trxzene for Trazen, 
and Mycene for Myce/ta, may have been produced in a similar 
manner. Aicesti for A/cesHs, is rather referj.ble to the French 
Alceste. Tusculum, for Tusculamim, or the Tusculan villa of 
Cicero, is common. We have retained the Homeric forms of 
many early Greek names, and with propriety ; but in the names 

— / ■'■'■■■■ ■ ■ ■■ I ■, 

* JEnu{lo8, which the Doctor inenVons as an archaism, occurs as late 
as Charles II. 

Down go the Iliads, down goes the /Eneidos.^’ — Anon. Poem, 
where the old ‘ form is also ob^rvable. Odysi^eSf or Odyssets, was 
after wards^ improved into Odyssey, wiiicb Mr. Mitford (on his system) 
would further improve into Odyssee, 
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of the republican times, and in some barbarian ones, the Ionic 
dialect of Herodotus has betraved us into a few errors, hardly 
worth correcting; as Timegenides (Elerod. ix. 38, 86.) in Mil- 
ford for Timagenidas, a Boeotian name ; Timoxeinus, in Mil- 
ford also (Herod, viii. 128) for Timoxenus; ArdjL^ for Ardyas 
(as Pactyas and Marsyas) ; perhaps also Gygas and Candaulas 
(as Pheraulas). 

Misquotations. 

Errors in proverbial, and other trite quotations, are more 
numerous than is generally supposed. •Numbers employ, on 
every lilting occasion, the pithy phrase Ex uno disce omnes,**^ 
without in the least suspecting that they hav;e committed the 
double sin of misquotation and misinterpretation. Hie words 
occur in the prelude to iEneas’s tale of Siiion, 7Eii. ii. fjj. 

Accipe nunc Danafim insidias, et crimiue ab uno 
Disce omnes ; 

sc. Danaos. The separation of the latter clause from its context 
has altered the immediate meaning of the passage ; but the sub- 
stitution of ex for ab has totally changed its purport. — That Sir 
Walter Scott should have fathered upon the same poet the half- 
line, Maximus quit docuit Allas,^* (^En, 1. 741, see notes to 
the Lay,) or that his alter ideniy the author of Waverley, should 
have put into the mouth of his Highland chieftain the words, 

‘‘ Moritur, et dulces morieiis reminiscitiir Argos/' is not at all 
wonderful good people of Scotland are notoriously de- 

ticient in meHcal knowledge — witness, among others, the Latin 
authors in Blackwood's Magazine. The latter nusquQiaiion, 
however, is not peculiar to Scotland. Read/ 

Slernitur infelix alieno vulnere, coelumque 
Aspicit, et dulces nioriens reminiscitur Argos. iEu. 781. 
Our excellent and ingenious friends of the Retrospective 
Review (No. vii. p. 131, note) speak of an individual 
Miiltorum mores hominuiii qui vidit, et urbes : 

— a very good verse, but not Horace's, A writer in the London 
Magazine, on the other hand, has marred all metre by convert- 
ing “ Sed nuiic non crat his locus/' (Hor. Art. Poet. - 19 ) injo 
Non tunc erat illis locus," (Lond. Mag. No. xxiii.p. 472). 
Mr. Bland, in the notes to his Anthology, has committed a 
worse error, in substituting for the wel^known sentiment, 
Heu, quanto minus cst cum afiis ver^ari, quam lui meminisse!" 
the tame Melius est tui meminisse, quam cum aliis versari/' 
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a transformation to which we could produce a parallel — but \vc 
will not. — John Wesley, in Southey’s biography, (Vol. ii. p. 
fio) quotes, as from Juvenal 

Sensus communis in ilia 

Foft^.una rarus : 

— a transposition originating in the same cause as that above 
quoted from the Retrospective Review — the convertibility of the 
metre. We might also remark upon some prevalent hiistrans- 
lalions of common quotations, as of the line of Horace Nul- 
lius addictus jurare in v*erba magistri/’ which appears to be un- 
derstood as signifying not addicted to szeear to (or assent im- 
^ plicitly to) the words (dogmas, ipse dixits) of any teacher an 
interpretation which agrees with Horace’s meaning, but not 
with his words, Vhich it misrepresents in two places. Many a 
heretic in classics, again, (to use the phrase of a periodical 
writer) translates Calvin’s horribile decretum,” horrible de- 
cree we are not quite sure that the Bishop of Winchester 
himself is not included in the number. But our recollection 
does not supply us with sulheient materials for a treatise on this 
subject. 

I'o the misquotations above cited, add, from a late Number 
of the Morning Chronicle, Jucunda atque idonea discere 
vitae,” 

Specimens of Bombast, . 

Lycophron thus versifies a well-known proverb : 

eyvcti 8* 6 rXijjxay cruv xolhw fi(x9wv snag, 

oog TlOXXU ^el?iSVg KCti IsTTOKTT^OLiwV TTOTWV 

ljis<T(jo HvXlvdst [Jioigoc TzaiJi^f^YiToop jSpoToig, p. 34. Meurs. 

Valerius Flaccus somewhere panegyrises a skilful butcher, 

quo non praestantior alter 

Pinguia letifera perfringere colla sdeuri. 

Thus Claudian improves upon Homer and Virgil ; 

Non, mihi centenis resonent si vocibus oi'a, 
MiiltifidusqueVuat centum per pectora Phoebus, 

Act^ Probi narrare queam. De Cons, Prob. et Olyb. 50, 

After these, our modern spqpimens may perhaps pall upon 
the appetite. 

the bulky chief overturns, 

And Heaven, with heel of quick elation, spurns. 

Brooke’s Constantia, 
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III the same, a perplexed monarch summons a council. 

The sage, the bearded pillars of his state 
He calls, and privily unfolds his fate. 

We have more to produce — but we must here refrain. 

&OinTOS. 


ADDENDA. 

Grecisms in English Writers, 

m 

Not all the oyntments brought from Delos isle ; ** 

Nor from the confines of seaven-headed^ Nile ; 

Nor that brought whence Pha3niciniis have abodes — 

W. Browne’s Pastorals, Retrosp. No. iii. p. 156. 

So in Southey’s Roderick : 

* all day long 

Among the hills they travelled silently. 

Till when the stars were setting, at what hour 
The breath of heaven is cohlcst, they descried 
Within a lonely grove the appointed fire, &c. 

Jeremy Taylor speaks of being confined i?ito a prison.” 
riiis writer also makes frequent transitions from the singular 
to the plural, somewhat after the manner of the Greeks — 
an idiom visible also in the Old Testament. In the original 
poetry of Dryden many classical idioms, as well as allu- 
sions, occur; a peculiarity owing to his habit of translation 
J’roni the classics. I'his propensity would perhaps have been 
more fully developed in his projected epic. There is a line in 
the Absalom and Achitophel which sounds like a literal trans- 
lation from the Latin : 

— snatch’d in early lime 

By unequal fates, and Providence’s crime : 
a line otherwise remarkable for the Miltonian elision (an instance 
of which occurs also in Cowley’s Davideis) and for the irrever- 
ence of the expression, w hich is less visible in a Latin garb — 

Coelicolfim culpa, fatisque ereptus iniqiiis. 

* » , 

Since the paragraph on Misquotations was written, we have • 
noticed another variation of the Virgilian proveji b — Ab iiiio disce 
omnia, 
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Babyloniados Fragmentum. 

^E(m [AuX* aa-irerov ayx* ^oXecof evgeia KoX«y^, 
'T^yiXvjf ^elpecra-i TeTvyfjLevt}’ evict Be Mvfioi 
Etotro jSoyXcuovre^, ontci •noKscag eTTi^otlev. 

AvtIku Kvpo§ •rrgotrifri c^kottov, eyyvg eovrof 
^Ep^io v5v, ofgu yvolrjg voov, ovrtv e^ovtrt 
Avi'ior ^ <ptjXax6o-(r< weiroifiore^, aXxjj fl* aoTwv, 

^Pdctrottf xkisuBovtrtv tf«Xij} Iv) ttoXXJ 
Oivo/Sapevovreg, Tel^6<r<rt re XaivsoKrt 
'Pociai ^ctXxelya-t t ejrtrpaTreovcrt 9rt;X>)<r<v,‘ 

Avroog anXetslg' t« Be vavra ptot, oVcr* ep^oyrjixeij 
BtJ/x/3ijxg* ^ea jutsv (rrgaTov cSxecrot, ptiot 8s 
'*Ex%epir\ aXXt} Be crTpe^ot ^oov Eu^p^roto, 

Tov 8* a7raft6i/3ojX6voj npocre^f} XocXBxlog af^ufiMV' 

, Kal Ta jUraX' acrnsTU (toi t^Xso’ou, ou;^' eVvexa BuipcDv, 
\iXXa xcta-tyvrjrov iufxapeog, iv re fts 
r^gaV TTS^, TToflgsiV* <ruv yag fiaXot navra 7rs7rpr}KTo 
*HfUV, ovBs Tt vijviSYjf ipoiTeivrig 

SxiBvapiei^ ou5* egixuSeoj, aXX^ jxaX* 
*y4XXi5^oi(r<v Wlp<pir,fjtev' rx 8g iravT avexepo's 
XxXBxiuiV /StfCTiXgyj* tov [jlIv xt«vsv oivo^otpBuoov, 
Aurap epJ iv Be(Tfxoi(ri xaTeo'x^'ro’ vwy 8= fJioyig as 
EWifvyov i(Z jxoi ixvenv (ptxov, oWors ngutrov 
Al/jix peov ^Xe^f/xiixi Na^covaBiou jSxatXrjOg. 

Tov 8’ ^fielfSeT' eirenot [uivog Kupov / 3 x(riX^ 05 ' 

Mri fjioi TXVT ayogeve, flXog, ^psalv’ (x\ yip eyw as 
* OXfiou re, •xXoCtou re, xa) i^p^srepoio lofioto 
Moipotv exovTx^BoifJir to iivxrov ju-oi eviairt. 

F, W. 


, ^ From II. K. 420 . 

— — iroXunXiiToi iitlKovpn 

Eijioutriy Tfuiriy ynp^iiriTfa.ve.ivrt naeriiy, 

* For •no9r,<rnv. 
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ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


In our last Number, under the head of Oriental Literature/ 
(p. 181.) we gave some account of three publications, the works 
of Majca- Stewart, Professor of Eastern Languages at the East 
India College, near Hertford, "reserving for the present Number 
a brief notice of his ‘‘ Introduction to the Anvari Soohyly of 
Hussein Vaiz Kashify.” This work, published early in the pre- 
sent year, (1821) is a quarto volume, vAy handsomely printed 
by Bulmer, containing above 112 pages, of which 32 are wholly 
in the Persian character, being the text of tha seventh chapter 
of Hussein Vai 2 *s celebrated Anvari Soohyly. Six pages are 
devoted to the Arabic text of the corresponding section in the 
Kalila Dumna/* which we must consider as a valuable addi- 
tion, that work being rare, and above one thousand years old. 
Of the Persian text Major Stewart gives a translation as literal 
as is necessary for the student, and consistent with the correct- 
ness or elegance of our language, and he has added tables and 
an analysis of the Arabic w'ords. in his preface our ingenious 
translator remarks, that, with the exception of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, no book has perhaps undergone so many versions as the 
Kalila Dunina, \)r Pilpay’s Fables: ‘Mt exists,*' says he, in 
all the known languages of the w'orld, but is now universally ac- 
knowledged to have been originally written in Sanscrit, and is 
named Puncha TaatraJ* Early in the sixth century it appears 
to liavc been translated' from the Sanscrit into Pehlevy, or an- 
cient Persian, and in tlie eighth century, from Pehlevy into 
Arabic, by Abd Allah Ibn Almokuffa, a Persian wdio had be- 
come a convert to the Mohammedan religion. From the Ara- 
bic it was next translated into Persian by Abu al Maoly Nasir 
Allah, aud from ids version the celebrated scholar Hussein 
Vaiz Kashify composed the work entitled Anvari Soohyli/j or 
the Light of Canopus,” containing, besides a very Howery 
and beautiful preface, fourteen chapters, each inculcating some 
moral lesson or system of politics. Hussein Vaiz florislied in 
the fifteenth century. The seventh book or section, w'liich 
Professor Stewart has here selected for the use of his pupils, 
treats on circumspection and deliberation, and on the means 
of effecting an escape from ite machinations of 'enemies, by 
stratagem.” In the last number of our Journal we strongly 
recommended to students of the Arabic and Persian languages, 
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this fourth and latest work of the Professor; yet, as w^e haic 
just heard with surprise, a writer under the signature of Guldiin 
ims published in the Asiatic Journal for September or October 
last, a criticism on Professor Stevvait’s translation, presenting 
at the same iiine his own ; but in what degree he is qualified 
to censure or Vorrcct others, will best appear on reference to 
an article published in tlie Asiatic Journal of this month, (No- 
vember) where an Orientalist, who assumes the title of Mus/tif, 
undertakes to prove that in the small space of ten lines, as trans- 
lated by Gulcliin, there are no less tlian eighteen errors; at 
which rate bis version of the whole chapter would furnish 
many bundreds. c 

' We shall next proceed to notice the ** Rudiments of Ikngali 
Grammar,*' pubjished in August of the present year, (I8‘2l) 
by another ingenious member of the East India College, near 
Hertford ; Graves Chamney Haughton, M. A. Professor of 
Sanscrit and Bengali. This work is comprised in a quarto vo- 
lume of nearly 200 pages, beautifully printed ; and on the autho- 
rity of two or three acquaintances, w hom a long residence in 
Bengal, diligent study, and colloquial practice of the language, 
liave rendered competent judges, w e venture to affirm, that Mr, 
Haughton has executed his. task with considerable skill ; and 
the importance of this Grammatical Treatise will be fully mani- 
fest, when we consider, (in the w'ords of our author’s preface) 
that the Bengali is the vernacular dialect of , five and twenty 
millions of British subjects, of whom, peiba|)s, not above a 
fourth part is able to speak any other language.” 

In a future number of this Journal we shall call our readers’ 
attention to the Specimen Catalog! Codicum Mss. Oiienta- 
lium Bibliothecs^ Academiae Liigduno-Batavx^,” of which, 
though published in December of the last year, (1820) a copy 
has only reached us three or four days ago ; and we shall there- 
fore content ourselves on the present occasion, with mentioniiig, 
that it is the work of Mr, Hamaker, Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Leyden, where the volume, containing 
above 270 pages, quarto, was printed. However short the space 
of time that this work has been in our possession, we are enabled 
to pronounce it a rfeh treasure of Eastern Literature — the title 
above quoted has sufficiently explained the nature of its subject. 
Jn this ‘^Specimen” the learned Professor has examined and 
^escribed twelve of the precious'works selected from the nume- 
rous Eastern Manuscripts preserved at Leyden. Those twelve 
are Arafiic. * The titles and copious extracts are given in the 
original language, and faithfully translated. Biographical notices 
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of the authors, and a multiplicity of historical, geographical, 
philological, and critical illustrations, evince how admirably Mr. 
Hamaker is qualified for the great task which he has undertaken. 

Si vita viresque supersint, totum aliquando Codioum Orienta- 
liiiin Catalogum, pari exornatum cura atque expolitum, tibi tra- 
dcre decrevi,” &c. (p. vi.) We learn from the preface, (p. vii.) 
that under the auspices of Professor Hamaker, a young and 
highly accomplished Orientalist, one of his pupils, named Uylen- 
broek, proposed to publish in the year^ 18<21, a description of 
the province of Irak Agemi, or Parthia, derived from Jilasterii 
authors. We shall close this article witluthe mention of a letter 
lately leccived from one of our correspondents in Bengal, w'hd* 
informs us, that a very curious work on the religion and super- 
stitions of those extraordinary Indian sects, ca'lled Jeynes and 
Boodhists, may shortly be expected from the pen of Colonel 
William Francklin, who has devoted particular research to the 
subject of serpent worship, which appears to have prevailed in 
niOvSt regions of the world: also to cavern and temple worship. 
Colonel Francklin has long been known and deservedly esteemed 
as the ingenious author of Travels in Persia, the History 
of Shah Aulum,” and an Essay cn the Plain of Troy.” He 
has also composed a Dissertation on the ancient city of Pali- 
bothra,” and other interesting works. 


OBSERVATIONS 

On some Remarks in the last No^ of the Museum 
Criticum. 


I BEG leave to offer, through the medium of your 
publication, a few cursory observations on an , article 
headed E, II. Barker 0. T. N., which graces the laSt 
Number of that recently resuscitated work, the Museum^ 
Criticum, and which, from its dictatorial and arrogant tone, 
evidently emanates from a junta, in theft own opinion at 
least, prccclarorum homimm ac prmOrum signiferumque. Its 
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want of modesty, however, though its leading, is not its 
worst feature. The temper and the feelings, in which it 
originated, may be clearly deduced from the opening para- 
graph ; whifh, in itself, independently of the circumstance 
that this periodical is under the direction of ^preiu chevalier 
of criticism, (not to hazard the conjecture that the article 
in question proceeded from him,) is far more illiberal and 
ungentlemanly than any thing, which has been laid to 
the charge of Messrs. Burges and Barker.'' 

That it may lose no*ne of its force, I quote it at length : — 
Our attention has been called to the following passage of 
" a popular and entertaining work, called ^ Peter's Letters to 
his Kinsfolk the author speaking of the Literature of 
Edinburgh, sa^s, ^ Mr. D — , the Professor of Greek, has 
published several little things in the Cambridge Classical 
Researches, and is certainly very much above the common 
run of scholars.' Vol. I. p. 168. What " the common run 
of scholars ' at Edinburgh may be, we know not; but what 
Mr. D — is, the world has had some opportunity of learning, 
from a work, which he calls a continuation of DahtCs Col- 
lectanea Greeca. Our oqly wish is to contradict most 
positively the assertion, that he has ever been a contributor, 
small or great, to this publication. How such a strange 
mistake originated, wc cannot form the least conjecture." 

Would any one have expected that soVifling an error 
in Peter's Letters, of which there can be no doubt Pro- 
fessor Dunbar is wholly innocent, should be seized with 
such avidity for the unworthy purpose of being rendered 
subservient to an unhandsome reflection on the work of a 
contemporary scholar, and this too by men, who appeal to 
the uniform tenor of their writings and their lives” in 
proof of their gentlemanly character? Having occasionally 
observed this gentleman's name in the Classical Joimial, I can 
readily believe that this circumstance alone would be amply 
sufficient to provoke the above-cited splenetic etfusiou. It 
is scarcely credible that only a single page should intervene 
before we arrive ht professions and protestations, such as 
the follpwing : — From all asperity of criticism, and indeed 
fiom the censure of contemporaries we have abstained altoge- 
, ther, a« not calculated to advance the real purpose of the 
undertaking. If in any instance we have inadvertently 
suffered a sentencl or a word to escape us, which could give w//- 
easitiess to any one, weT feel sincere regret. To oppose or 
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discourage the writings of other scholars has been directly the 
reverse of our intention I ! r If this amiable and inoffensive 
tone be not the mere picia tectoria linguts, we shall doubtless 
find in the succeeding Number a suitable apology to Pro- 
lessor Dunbar, for this wanton and unprovokc(l attack. 

Leaving to Mr. Barker the explication of the mysterious 
initials O. T. N., and to this writer the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of his vapid joke upon the subject, I proceed to notice 
an assertion equally hasty and positive, and equally unwar- 
ranted, with many, that occur in the few pages devoted 
to this subject in the Mus. Crit. Mr. Barker having 
been introduced as the author of tHat extraordinary”. 
Pamphlet, (a very convenient and ambiguous epithet,) 
entitled AntuBlomJieldianus, it Ss remarked : — 

But with the bitterness of his wrath, for which he 
cannot find a semblance of provocation, we have no wish to 
meddle.” That Mr. Barker has found, not indeed the 
semblance,” but many real causes, of provocation, I am 
f'onvinccd will be readily admitted by all, who have given 
his book an attentive and unbiassed perusal ; and in favor 
of this opinion a strong presumption may be derived from 
the confessedly unprecedented cifcumstance of an elaborate 
reply having immediately appeared in the Quarterly Review, 
expressly in vindication of the person, against whom the 
Aristarchus wa^ directed. It may perhaps be a subject of 
regret to those, who are disposed to regard Mr. Barker’s 
indefatigable exertions in the cause of literature with the 
favor and consideration, which they so eminently deserve, 
that his answer should not have been framed with that at- 
tention to politeness and refinement, which characterise the 
compositions of more designing writers ; who thus evade 
all charges of personal animosity and uncharitable motives, 
by appealing to their mild and gentlemanly and polished 
phrases. The facts, however, which Mr. Barker has stated 
remain unrefuted, and he has merely spared his readers the 
trouble of affixing the terms of reprobation. 

An extraordinary” exemplification of the figure termed 
Anacoluthon occurs in the course of this brilliant apostrophe 
to Mr. Barker and the Aristarchus, We are first told that 
the extracts given in the Reviews, ** have been sufficient to 
satisfy the world respecting the taste, the feeling, and the 
scholarship of Aristarchus, and have at once succeeded in pro- 
curing him a notoriety, which he had been so many years la- 
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boring to achieve in vain/' Then comes the finishing stroke to 
this tirade, as follows : — And as it concerns the interests of 
society, that slanders should not be vented with impunity, 
wc have thought fit to hold up these personages for one 
moment to \hie public view, and then dismiss them into their 
natural obscurity for ever/' Now, if the Reviews have al- 
ready succeeded in procuring Mr. Barker a ‘‘ notoriety,'^ I 
cannot see on what grounds these gentlemen can be entitled 
to the merit of introducing him to the public ; unless that 
Mr. Barker’s previous notoriety being infinitely small 
compared with that, which the notice of so celebrated a 
, publication as the ' Mus, Crit, will undoubtedly pro- 
cure him, may be neglected in the calculation. But a diffi- 
culty still remains. By what magic spells is so notorious” 
a character to become thus suddenly evanescent, and be 
lost for ever to the public view ? This is truly a dignus vin- 
dice nodus. 

The slanders alluded to are specified as charges against 
us, (that is, against the whole body corporate of contributors 
to the Mus. Crit.) of wilful plagiarism, of bad faith, and ot 
malignity towards contemporaries.” These charges, if I am 
not mistaken, have been' alleged against one individual 
alone, who, by his insufferable superciliousness, has become 
deservedly obnoxious to scholars both at home, and abroad : 
xaxa Bevvai^oiv a $a/jxcoy, KouSsij ; and of 

whom it may with truth be said, 

hrt ye 

Kcti ol as) 5pi/Afi7a ttot* plv) x«5>)T«i. 

The charge of plagiarism preferred against C. J. B. by 
Mr. G. Burges, was founded on coincidences equally strik- 
ing with those, which induced the former to bring forward 
a similar allegation against Stanley ; the only difference in 
the two cases being this, that C. J. B. is alive to publish 
his vindication in the pages of the Mus. Crit., while poor 
Stanley, elj avayxijy. la^Lomy afiyfisvog, is effectually precluded 
from uttering a syllable in refutation of his accuser, and 
therefore ^^must submit to his fate/’ (Vide Mus. Crit. No. 
vii. p. 497.) C. J. B/s logic with respect to his attack upon 
Stanley, is perfectly applicable, rnutatis mutandis, to Mr, 
G. Burges : — The literary pijoperty of numerous emenda- 
tions i» a question not wiworthy of investigation; and, if it 
turn out that they do in fact belong to Porson, or Burges, 
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or Butler, or Dobree, and 77o£ to C. J. B., no blame can 
fairly attach to the person, who proves it/" 

The accusation against Mr. Barker, and other writers in 
the ClassicalJouriial, of a continued course of insolence 
and detraction"’ towards the conductors of tlu; ^lus, 
may gain credence with those, who are content to receive 
assertion for argument. A sufficient refutation of this 
charge, which is not now urged for the first time, has already 
appeared in the 46th Numbef of that work. As a constant 
reader of the Journal, in none of its contributors have I 
detected any symptoms of the spirit attributed to them by 
this genus irritabilc : and least of all irf Mr. Barker, against^ 
whom the fire of this tremendous battery is principally di- 
rected. In the strictures, which he took, the liberty of 
otfering to the public on Dr. Blomfield and Professor 
Monk’s Editions, his objections were stated in an uniformly 
tenix)eratc and candid style, equally removed from hyper- 
critical censoriousness, and degrading adulation. That a 
scholar of Mr. Barker’s profound erudition and extensive 
research should discover omissions and inaccuracies in the 
writings of one, who confesses that he has lived for se- 
veral years in an obscure Country-Parish, at a considerable 
distance from any Library, and with a very imperfect col- 
lection of critical works and again, that for the last ten 
years he has only been able to look into critical works by 
Jits and starts, as he could find a spare half-hour,"" (Mas, 
Crit, No. vii. p. 605-6.) cannot be regarded as greatly 
surprising. The mysterious part of the case is, on what 
grounds ^ writer, who jjleads these manifold disadvantages, 
is to be considered infallible, or on what principle of justice 
and propriety Mr. Barker is to be denounced as a detractor 
and a slanderer, for supplying his defects and correcting his 
errors, or still farther, why the Classical Journal, one de- 
partment of whi(!h publication avowedly consists of Cri- 
ticisms on new Editions of the Classics,"" should not be 
the medium for conveying these animadversions to the 
public ? , ’ . . 

To conclude. The information sifted from the principal 
University Bookseller, and detailed with such exultation, 
respecting the sale of the Classical Joitrnal, is clearly de- 
cisive oi* that character for decorum and gentlemanly 
feeling, which these writers so exclusively* arrogate to 
themselves. It is in itself too contemptible to deserve any 
comments ; And thereforcj with many apologies to your 
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readers for having devoted even a single page to such 
umvorthy subjects/' 1 subscribe myself, 

<J>IAAAHeH:S. 


AMERICAN PRIZES. 


has been observed that the progress of arms and arts has 
been from East to West. From Chaldaea, Egypt and Pales- 
tine it proceeded to Greece, then to Italy. France stood for a 
time on the pinnacle of military and literary fame, and lias been 
lately rivalled by this country. How soon the American world 
may succeed to those high distinctions, ve must leave to the 
course of events, and to the records of future history. Certain it 
is that North America has within these few years risen high in 
military exertions by sea and land. Whatever jealousy may exist 
in this country on account *of those symptoms of greatness in 
arms, we must all rejoice at the attempts made by the Ameri- 
cans to deserve some credit in art and science. We hail with 
pleasure the improvements making in their colleges in classical 
knowledge, in the litera humaniores. One of our Corre- 
spondents ill xAinerica has sent us two publications, containing 
prize compositions in prose and verse, in Latin and English, 
by the youths of New England, educated at Boston Public 
School. What adds to the credit of both masters and pupils is, 
that, as we understand, the latter are not so old as those, who 
leave our Public Schools for the University. 

We shall produce a specimen of their Latin Poetry ; and take 
the liberty of adding a few hints for the improvement of their 
style, which we shall record with pleasure on some future oc- 
casion. 


PROSERPINA RAPTA. 

AUCTORE BENJAMIN B BRIGHAM. 

r 

“ Quo fngis, ah ! rniseram, demens Proserpina, raatrem i 
Heu! imnquamne licet te rursus viscre? nunquam 
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Maternis dabitur natam compleciicr ulnis ? 

Te magiio frustra clamavi pressa dolore ; 
le frusira rcpetens, lubtravi devia moiitis : 

Clans te facibus caecae per tempora noctis, 

Te, diim saxa volant ruptis e faucibus iEtna?, 
Nunquam cessavi dilectam quaercre raptam ! 

O utinain liceat mihi te, carissima, rursus 
Aspicere his oculis, visuque levare dolorem — 
rundenti 'passis has crinibus ore querelas, 

Fulgensin summa Cyanes jam cerniiur unda 
Zon'd, auro late distincta, et splendida gemfnis; 
Quasolita cst olim semper Proserpina cingi. 

Cum cainpis Siculis, magna stipante catervsf, 

Floribus implebat calathos, gremiove ferebat, 

Aut variis ibat scrtis ornata capillos. , 

Nescia quid timeat, “ Ditcm nunc,*^ inquit, **adibo, 
Acciderit proli si quis mihi casus amatae’^ — 

Pkira locuturae vox nunc pervenit ad aures. 

Diva Ceres, o sistc gradum, te cuncta docebo'' — 
Hisque Arethusa Dcam compellat vocibus ultro: 

“ Diva Ceres, Isetis oneras quae frugibus arva, 
Cinctaque per campos incedis tempora spicis. 

Nunc habitat Stygii Proserpina regna^tyranni, 

Alque parat vinclo mox se sociare jugali. 

Connubiis aliquam voluit sibi jungere Pluto 
Jarndudiim ; at snrevit connubia quaeque Dearum ; 
Nam visa horrenuus, sed mente ferocior extat. 

Jam Rex Tartarcus subitas impulsus in iras, 
Quadrijugo vehitur curru, medioque furore 
In campis subito florentibus adstitit P2nnaB; 

Inter Sicanias ibat quo tt^mpore Nymphas 
Narcissum virgo croceum Proserpina carpens. 

Ut stctit hie, Ccrcris defixit lumina nalse ; 

C unique diu spissis sese Deus abdidit umbris, 

Irruii, ct frustra clamantem viribus aufert, 

Ingenti mrgiit tellus percussa tridenti, 

Nec mora quin dextra lievaque dehiscere ccepit: 

Turn rapta gaudens Pluto descenditad umbras. 

At rcsonat magnis pulsus plangoribus aether, 

Et fugiuiit Nymphae pavidis terroribus actae." ‘ 

Sic cfTata Arethusa, Ceres sed protinusalma 
His dictis Divum spatiosa ad limina tendit, 

Et sic alloquitur Siiperumque hc«iinumque pkrentem 
** O Pater omnipotens, jam supplicis annue votis: 

’’le facilcm prxbc, miseramque u^ciscere matreip ! 

Oro te, liceat, si quid pia numina prosipt, 

Plutoui scelcris meritas expendere pceuas. 
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Qui mi hi per faciniis rapuit sub Tartara natam ; 50 

Kt jubeas miserae salvam nunc reddere matri." — 
lla?c ubi dicta, sinuin lacrymis implevit oboitis ; 

Sed contfa Cererem aUo(|uiliir mox Jupiter almam ; 

“ Cam €eiei, tandem nimium depone dolorcm, 

Atque illas vu^tu lacrymas absterge dccoro. 55 

'i'u (lescende Krebi ad scdcs, noctemque profundam, 

Tartareumqiie jiibe regem tibi reddere natam : 

Illi iteium licoat vcsci vitalibus aurjs V* 

Non invila Ceres patiib prieccpta faccssit, 

Tiirtareas intrat sedcs, Dftique propinquat. (jO 

“ Hue venio mandata ferens tibi regis Olympi, 

Qui natam volult mecudi conscendere teiras : 

Imperat lioc fieri Divum pater atque hominum rex.” — 

Jam siipcras Cer^ris soboles vcnissct ad auras, 

Ni forte Ascalaphus funesto prodidit or(% (i > 

Dccerpla ex ram is, fatalia pondcra, mala ! 

Nam poterat terras conscendere, dummodo nullas 
Contigerit dapes virgo Plutonis in umbns. 

Spes leditus misertc matri jam deficit omnis : 

“ Ah ! iterum,” dixit, “ iletus efTiinderc cogor, 70 

Sed frustra; magnum regein jam dcnique iidibo !” 

Adstitit ante pedes patris, supj^lexquc dolores 
Narrat, et auxilium precibus votisque precatur. 

Non sinit ire preces incassum Jupiter aequus: 

“ In terris, aliquot vivat Proserpina menses,*' 75 

Inquit, “ et infernis lotidem sub sedibus Orci,” 

We wish to suggest to the young candidates for poetical 
fame, that a verse should not begin with a spondee closing the 
sense, as in No. 1. p. 41. — Savis ? Fundk^f 

A short final vowel should not be followed by a word begin- 
ning with sr, sp, sq, st, as No. 1. p. 45 . — Jstraa stateram — 
No. 2. p.4l . — tempora spicis ; semina spargens-^gladaU 

strinxit. 

The enclitic should follow the first w'ord ol a clause ; hence 
we would propose a correction in No. 2, p. 44. On this sub- 
ject we beg to refer to the Classical Journal, FoL ix. p. 589. 

In English Poetry it is scarcely necessary to guard the young 
w liters against defective rhymes ; of w hich we observe several 
instances. 
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ON THE ELEAN INSCRIPTION. 


In one of your late numbers, I perceive that a correspon- 
dent has given another interpretation of my Olympian in- 
scription, miscalled, as I now understand, the Elean, It may 
pel haps give some satisfaction, to your readers to know its 
history, and that it was found at Olympia by a Greek, to whom 
1 had given a commission to encpiire for such treasures among 
the peasants and laborers of Antilalla. pne of these, after a 
iloorl, found several articles of bronze, a helmet, a cauldron, and"* 
.some inscribed plates. The former were brought to me, and 
the latter, supposed to be useless, as exhibiting characters 
which nobody could read, were left behind to be sold to a 
brazier. 1 dispatched a messenger immediately to the spot, 
who traced the bronzes up the valley of the Alpheius, to the 
shop of tlic brazier at Karit^iia. The other pieces, which the 
owner would not believe could interest me, were described as 
broken and corroded, but they were inscribed, and may remain 
there yet, as I had not the means jof sending again. On my 
return to England I endeavoured, iii vain, to persuade several 
gentlemen to undertake an excavation at Olympia, where doubt- 
less au invaluable, treasure has been preserved by the deposit of 
the rivers Cladeus and Alpheius, and I had seemed the friend- 
ship of the Agas of Lalla, who w'ere then the independent lords 
of the country. The scheme was treated as visionary, and even 
my inscription, except wdth a few, was for some time in danger 
of passing for a forgery. In the mean time the revolution has 
put an end to all future hopes of discovery; for if the Greeks 
triumph, no government of theirs would ever permit an exca- 
vation by the Franks. — I shall conclude by expressing my as- 
tonishment .that it has never occurred to any of the interpreters 
of this inscription, to look at any common map of the Pelopon- 
nesus for the state or city which was most likely to have enter- 
ed into a treaty with Elis, They would surely have found that 
the assistance of the ETFAOIOl would have been of as little con- 
sequence to the Eleans as that of the Hivites, while they must 
have seen that the very next city on the bai\k of the river was 
Jlenea, to the ruins of which the bronze returned in the* hands , 
of the brazier of Karitgna. They might then have been induced 
to look at the original, an impression of which I have now 
before me, where they would have foufid iheir T to have been 
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a P, leaning it is true to the right, but exactly like the second 
letter in line 4, and forming, with its adjuncts, the w^ord 
EPFaOJOIS. This is so like the Heraeans,’' particularly 
when the digamma is pronounced in the English fashion, that I 
have never been able to account for the necessity of hunting up 
into existence an obscure and distant village in order to create 
a fresh difficulty. Possibly some learned doctor will discover 
that there is no instance of the F in such a situation •^•but these 
fancies, which may pass in regard to printed books, are con- 
tradicted by inscriptions every day, and this would not be the 
only word in the present inscription which appears in a new 
^shape, should such an^objection be offered. 

Naples, Nov ,^20, 1821. WILLIAM CELL. 


On the confessed Plagiarisms and convicted Falsehoods 
of Charles James Blomfield, bi/ George 
Burges. 


After the lapse ofmore than live years from the publiralioi] 
of the 6th, the 7th Number of the Museum Criticiuii, or 
Cambridge Classical Researches,” has at length appeared. 
Parluriunt mtmles ; 7iascetitr — ridicidas mus : which the Re- 
viewer, in that Journal, of Bland’s Anthology, would per- 
haps thus translate. 

The mountains groan with more than usual throes ; 

When, (laughter all,) a mouse pops out its nose. 

It were well, however, for the character of tlie author of 
the article facetiously headed, Supposed Plagiarisms. 
Mr. George Burgef,” (as if, truly, G. B. were tlie supposed 
plagiarist) should C. J. B,, the confessed plagiarist, ex- 
cite n(5 w^orse feelings than tliat of contempt for his talents 
in penning the weakest defence, that ever disgraced a 
hopeless cause; where, to Ifolster up a falling reputation, 
recourse has been had lo deliberate falsehoods. 
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The charge of plagiarism, acknowledged in some.instan- 
ccrs, and effectually disproved in two alone, is nothing 
when compared with that now boldly thrown in the teeth 
of C. J. B,, and to which I dare him to reply, if, he can. 
Nor let him deceive himself, with more success than he 
can deceive others, by his threatened silened. It is true 
that, like Friar Bacon’s brazen head, he has spoken once, to 
speak no more; yet speak again he shall, unless he is wil- 
ling to have it said of him^ that debilitatus alque ahjectus 
conscientia convictm conticuit. 

To those who are not conversant with the facts, it will 
be necessary, and to those who are,^ amusing, to read a 
recapitulation of the points allcgSd against the unfortu-^ 
natc culprit. 

Be it known, then, that, on various occasions, I kindly 
cautioned C. J. B. against the indulgence of the habit, to 
which he was terribly addicted, of plagiarism. But 
finding all gentle and delicate admonitions useless, I 
deemed it necessary to expose at full length a portion of 
his numerous pilferings. And as the offender had, on every 
possible occasion, expressed his abhorroricc of similar ini- 
quity, in words equally strong, applied cither to the living or 
the dead, I felt I was only following his ow n steps by adopt- 
ing similar language towards himself. It seems, however, 
that C. J. B. larpoj, auroj eXx5(ri> (Spuwv, a quack to olhers, 
though himself om sore, has, like some maniacs, seen in the 
person of his best, though severest physician, his deadliest 
enemy. For to an aberration only of intellect, can one in 
charity attribute the egregious folly of compromising his 
diaracterfor at least a common share of veracity. 

Before entering on his defence of particular instances of 
plagiarisms, C. J. B. thus expresses himself : "" Wlierc 
plagiarism is laid to the charge of a scholar, the only tiling 
he can do is, to deny the accusation ; and if the number or 
nature of the instances alleged be such as to preponderate 
against his assertion, he must submit to his fate. I wi&li 
to premise, that where 1 am compelled to have recourse to 
simple asseveration, I make it upon the honor and good 
faith of a scholar and gentleman; andjlhaving done so, Jts 
reception must be such as iny^ readers think fit to give it’ 

Although an objection miglit fairly be taken to the justice* 
of that course of defence, which relics upon a flat denial, 
as the only meaiivS of repelliri^ an accusafion, supported by 
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circumstantial evidenccofan unexceptionablenatiire, yet, uii* 
willing to press C. J. B. too hard, I will give him the benefit 
of his own rule, and consent that the whole question shall 
turn upon the quantity of credence due to his naked asser- 
tions. but: unfortunately this boasted pledge of honor and 
good faith will not stand the test of a strict scnitiny ; and 
C. J. B. must be content to find in the sink of dishonor 

In the lowest deep a lower deep, , 

In one of the counts of the indictment, C. J. B. is accused 
of putting forth as his''own, in the Mus. Crit., No. ii. p. 189, 
an emendation of f^rip. Iph. A. 1242, which I had long 
“before published in my!»Appendix to the Troades, p. 129. 
To this C. J. B. replies, “ I am not ashamed to meet this 
charge by statfng the real fact. But I am afraid I shall not 
mend matters by confessing, that I had never read the 
Appendix. I never could get beyond the two first pages 
of it, as the present state of ray copy, unviolated by the 
paper-knife, sufficiently testifies.” 

What the real fact is, which C. J. B. is not ashamed to 
state, unless it be the confession of wilful plagiarism, 1 
leave to his ingenuity to epcplain ; although, 1 fear, eum in- 
genium propter vim sceieris manifesti atque deprehensi dejiciel. 

Is, then, C. J. B. so greedy of disgrace, that, to the con- 
fessed guilt of plagiarism, he will gratuitously heai> upon 
himself the ignominy of falsehood ? And does he really so 
soon forget his own writings, in his hot haste to transcribe 
those of others ? or, carried away by his love of sneers, is 
he so little studious of truth as not tp know, that, while he 
thus professes even his present ignorance of the contents of 
my Appendix beyond the 2d page, he has actually quoted 
that very Appendix beyond that luckless 2d page, twice in 
his notes on the S. c. Th. p. 187. and 188. cd. 1. and once 
in the Edinburgh Rev. No. x lii. p. 337 ? ^ 

Had C. J. B. been but moderately read' in Euripides, be 
could never have exposed himself to the application of a 
bitter sarcasm, in thus appealing to his paper-knife for the 
truth of his assertions. But, accustomed as he is to use 
editions^ like thosaj|tof the present occupier of Barnes’s 
pft>fessorial chair it is no wonder that he found not the 
words of the Tragedian, and; unassisted by the published 
'or Mss. notes of others, caught not the sentiment so 
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forcibly depicted ia the sneer of Theseus, who, to tlie excul- 
patory language of Hippolylus, 

IFould that the walls could speaks that they might tell. * 

For well they knoWj if / have baseness shown, * 

j 

repli(3s, 

EU rovs a<pu)Uovs fidprvpas tpevyets <ro0wr ! 

* Tb S’ (pyov cS \€yov at prjvdtL Kaadv, 

Wisely thou flecst to tongiielcss witnesses ; 

The deed, too plainly speaking, proves thee base. 

With such a proof of a total disregarS to veracity, C. J. 
may pledge his honor upon any point he pleases, without 
gaining the least credence, except from his doadjutor, who, 
deceived by the evidence of the uncut copy, has, in the 
Quarterly Rev. No. XLViii. valorously stepped forward the 
witless knight of plagiarists in distress. 

But to the last-named Theban a separate article will 
be devoted ; unless, like Bentley in the controversy about 
iEsop’s Fables, hostem acriorem projUgare contentiiSf ab 
pari preclio recedam indignabundas^ 

To return then to C. J. B. 

He next asserts that, previously to October, 1810, the 
date of the pubjication of his first edition of the Prome- 
theus, he nevcr*saw one of the Person papers.” 

Now in the preface to that very edition C. J. B. states 
that he not only saw, but actually extracted from the Por- 
son papers whatever related to iEschylus. His words are : — 
In mtis queedam sunt e Porsoni manu, cujm schedas ex ha- 
redihus ejus redemptas Collegium nostrum mihi excutiendas con- 
cessit ; ut, si quid in illis repertum esset ad JEschylum pertinenSy 
id omne ad hanc editionem locuplelandam et angendam decer- 
perem'* — Et ne diutius aliquis, quarn relict, nolis immoretur, 
durn Porsoni obsirvaliones qimrit, has onines — Uteris li. P • 
dhlinxiJ* 

That these very schedez arc one and the same with the 
Porson papers, is put beyond all doubt by an inspection of 
the Porsoni Adversaria, p. 149-153, wticre are found all 
the notes marked jR. P. in the edition of C. J. B. 

With what face, then, dares C. J. B. say, that ho never ^ 
saw one of the Porson papers till after the publication of his 
Prometheus ? • * • 

But, perhaps, he means that, as the notes of Porson 

VOL. XXiV. <7. J/. NO. XLVIII. 2D 
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on the Tragedians were mostly written on the margins of 
various editions, he might have extracted the notes on iEs- 
chylus, without having so much as seen those notes on 
other aufhojs, which he is accused of pilfering. 

If such be«his meaning, mark how a plain talc shall set 
him down. 

At Prom. 1051. C. J. B. thus writes, Menander apud 
Alexandr. inter Rhetoras al3 Aldo editos. 1508. k p. 578. 
iridicatus a Porsono.” 

Now this reference does not occur in any of the notes of 
Person, extracted from the editions lent to, and used by, 

J. B., and thereftirc could not be obtained from the 
papers relating to iEschylus only ; but it does occur in its 
proper place amongst the papers (p. 293.) relating to Me- 
nander, which he states he never saw. 

I said further, that the whole of the Porson papers were 
put into the hands of C. J. B. This is sufficiently proved 
by the words in the title-page of Porson’s Adversaria, 
which, ex schedis niannscriptk Porsq^ni — depronpseruHt et 
ordhiarunt, J. H, Monk. C. J, Bhmjicld yet, as C. J. B. 
says, he saw only a part of these papers, I will then answer 
this assertion, when I shall understand distinctly what part 
he did see. 

The third instance of falsehood, and that too of so un- 
fortunate a nature as to convict the Plagiarist out of his 
own mouth, even at the very moment when he is hoping 
to escape detection, is in his answer to the charge of pur- 
loining at Prom. 376. in Gloss, cither from D’Orville’s 
Chariton, p. 416, or Porson’s Advefsaria, p. 39, a quota- 
tion from Paus’anias ; ^^for z^hich/' says he, “ I vms in- 
debted GronoviuSy Ohs, n. 11, to whom I refer,'' 

Now ^ill it be believed that C. J. B., in that nolo, docs 
not, but that Porson does, refer to Gronovius in the very 
passage, from which C. J. B. is charged with purloining, but 
which he says he never saw? 

Had he been wisely silent on this reference to Gro- 
novius, he might have obtained credence from those, 
who are unwilling to think that scholar and gentleman 
would deliberately say the thing that is not. 

Sbo^d C. J. B.* here, as elsewhere, appeal to his third 
‘ edition Of the Prometheus, as containing the reference in 
question,, to siioh an appca| justice must stop its ears. 
The diatges were founded on the first and second editions, 
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and by them alone can they be disproved. All hh can at 
present do, is to piteously cry, 

“^Ap* oux vv* iX\a rvii ifiois vripots *A\ia‘K6]JLfa0a. 

No ritaVs hand halh struck the blow^ * 

But mine own arm tiath laid me low. * 

I have now produced three distinct and incontrovertible 
proofs #of the falsehoods of C. J. B., any one of which 
would weigh down witli shame a man of ordinary feel- 
ings. But C. J. B. has too lofty annind to yield to vulgar 
prejudices about the value of truth ; and, therefore, not only 
infringes its laws openly, but even dflights in falsehoods by 
implication. Of this an egregious instance may be found 
in the answer to the charge of pilfering *(116 remarks on 
iVso/3ouA>] in Prom. 470, from the notes of Hemsterhuis on 
Ilesych. v. ^EpyoLTig : where C. J.B. states that, in point of 
fact, he has referred in the Glossary to the Commentators on 
Hesychius.” I reply that, in the first edition of the Prome- 
theus, 710 such Inference is made at all ; and in the second, 
although the reference be made, in the delusive words, 

adjice Interpretes ad Hesych.,'' it is made without any 
mention of Hemsterhuis, and In such a way as to conceal 
the extent of the obligation to the learned Tiberius. 

To this class of falsehoods by insinuation I must attri- 
bute some otfcervations of C. J. B. on my supposed pla- 
giarisms. 

He says, In v. 26. of the Supplices Mr. Burges inge- 
niously reads ; but does not meution that Pearson 

had proposed 

Had C. J. B. turned to the notes, he must have seen that 
I have mentioned the reading of thatmnknown 

scholar, whose emendations, preserved in various copies 
of^ischylus, are attributed to Auratus, Casaubon, and 
Pearson. Further, had he deigned to read all the notes 
of that Editor, whom he finds fault with, he would have 
found at v. 858. the reasons why I preferred xfioviou^, the 
reading which I am accused of neglecting to notice. 

From this constant inattention of C. J. B. to the notes 
of a scholar, whom he in vain attempts to prove a^ careiess 
as himself, C. J. B. has st’unbled upon another fi^lsehood 
by implication, when he states that, in the discussion about 
the elision of i in the dative^singular, I was nort. aware that 
Elmsley had been anticipated by Jiobcck. For had he con- 
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suited the Addenda, he would have found that I there re- 
ferred to Lobeck, and that I advisedly used the expression. 

Litem primus composuit Ehiisleius/’ Since EUnsley was 
the first t6 sfttle the dispute, which Lobeck first raised, by 
correcting mqst of the passages hostile to the supposed 
law of metrical language. Conversant as I may be sup- 
posed to be with Elmsley’s articles in the Classical Jour- 
nal, No. xvi. p. 4:28, 1 could scarce have been ignorant 
that Lobeck had discussed thb question. Had I turned 
to Lobeck sooner, I should have discovered to whom C. J. 
Tl., in the Quarterly Review, No, xviii. p. 3G(), was in- 
debted for the exception to Elmslcy’s canon. 

Again, it is hinted that, at Suppl. 46, 1 have been a pla- 
giarist on JacoJjs’ notes on the Antholog. Palat. p. 907. 
But if I believed that the epigram, which I there rorreclcd, 
was first given in the ClassicalJourna/, I could not have 
known that the same correction had been made before by 
another scholar elsewlicre. 

Further, it is insinuated that on Suppl. 191. I stoic el^ev 
from Sophianus. But when the authorities, on w hich the 
emendation rests, are given by me and not by vSbphiaims, 
it may be fairly supposed that, without his aid, I inighlhavc 
made the correction ; especially as my stock of conjectures 
is known to be rather abundant than otherwise. 

Another futile attempt is made by C. J.‘B. to hook me 
into the number of Plagiarists ; not because I have neglect- 
ed to name the author, from whom I am supposed to have 
pilfered, but because the name has been actually given. 
Such an instance of the misapplication of the w ord pla- 
giarism, of the meaning of which C. J. B. seems to be igno- 
rant, althpugh very conversant with the thing itself, is too 
facetious'lo be omitted. 

At Suppl. 20. 1 have printed rlv uv ouv eu^povee 

TijerS* instead of rivot yoDv,*and added this 

note. ‘‘ Serraonis Gitcci ratio avomissum non sinit, Mecuni 
facit Aristoph, Av. 127. ttoIchv rlv ouv y^hrr av oIkoIt av noMv, Et 
Bl. (i. e. C. J. B.) ad S. c. Th. 731. (read 701.) nV av ovv/* 
On which C. J. B. thus annotates : — 

.This is a curious instance of that strict observance of the 
swmi cuiquey upon which Mr. Burges so clamorously insists, 
it is an old hackneyed trick with critics of a certain de- 
scription to proposie an emendation as their own, and then to 
add, as it were by the v^ay, that another scholar, who had 
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proposed it long before, coincides with (hem.” That*C. J. B. 
does not belong to the description of Critics thus sneered at, 
is evident from the fact of his negleoting to mention even 
the names of those, with whom he coincides so^ completely, 
as to pass off their emendations as his own.« To what de- 
scription, however, he does belong, may be collected from 
the Classical Journal, No. xv. p. 205, (a work, by the bye, 
which C. J-B. professes to be liltle ac(juaintcd with) where 
Elmsley’s sentiments are thus* expressed : “Gilbert W akefield, 
after displaying his own sagacity through half a page, fre- 
quently ends by informing the reader that he has just dis- 
covered the same correction in somO other book, which an 
ordinary editor would think it his duty to consult, before 
he began to arrange his notes for the press. 

It seems, therefore, that C. J. B. not only steals emen- 
dations, but even adopts the language of others without 
acknowledgment : although in the present case, as in all 
others, he is unfortunate in his selections. For had he 
looked into the Classical Journal, No. III. p. 802, he would 
have found my objection to this verse thus recorded. “ Ser- 
nionis Gneci ratio postulat vel nW y vcl rim 

ttoT vide Dawes, p*. 207,” Nor w^as it, until 

informed by Elmsley on Sled. 1334, that yf, except in 
particular cases, could not follow an interrogative particle, 
that I felt disposed to adopt another reading. With what 
justice, then, C. J. B. can charge me with plagiarism, when 
I not only mention the author of the emendation, but give 
a reason for the change, which he has not given, and 
support both the change and emendation by a parallel pas- 
sage, not quoted by him, I really am at a loss to dis- 

covor. , T 1 1 

Nor is this the only instance where C. J. B. exhibits 

his ignorance of the meaning of plagiarism, by accusmg 
me of purloining at Suppl. (j^O. his notes on Pers. 674, 
merely because I have, as well as he, quoted Hesychius 
and Photius; as if these Lexicons were sealed books, 
accessible to C. J. B. alone. To sbovv^ how^ever, the (hf- 
ferent manner in which a real and a pretended scholar handle 
Greek Lexicons, he has compared my note on Suppl. 
with his own on Agam. 652.* and with a view, no (Joubt, ot 
proclaiming his knowledge ol metre and syntax, he thus 
quotes, as mere prose, the following words ot an unknown 
author apud Schol. Aristoph. Pae. 153. (et Suid. v. Bouxo- 
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Xrificc) OTTctfg e^Yj tj BovxoKrif/.a T^g X67rrig aveflijxs toT; Tol^otg net- 
KtXag ypuipag feSwv, ig;tiorant all the while that Ty rwhitt (p. 40.) 
had long since there detected a fragment of that very Ba- 
brias, the restitution of whose verses^ C. J. B. says, is such plain 
Sfiilin^f that it is scarcely possible for any person, tolerably skilled 
in iambic metre, to avoid the emendations suggested. In his 
reprint of the Agamemnon C. J. B. will, doubtless, read 
with me at Suppl. 020. X'w^Mg^ ti j3oyxoXyjj«,a T^g Xirnr^g, 
^EveSrjxe roly((ng miKlXag ypoK^ag ^cvmv, in compliance with 
Dawes’ canon, which *here requires on account of 
IvsSjix®.* 

V 



* Although subjects of merely a critical nature are here out of place, I 
must still produce a/lother instance of C. J. B.'& ignorance of the metre and 
language of the Poets of Greece. 

In the Mus. Crit. vi. p. '267. he has thus edited a fragment of Sle> 
lichonis : 

*'A7€ Mwtfa \tyf7a 
iip^ov ttoiSa^ ipartifS 
tfufws "Zapicav vepl vaiSaiy 4para 
<l>d€Yyofj.fva \vp(^' 

and although Gaisford In Hephaest. p, 310. had long since properly arranged 
the verses thus, ^ 

*kyt Mouoa Ai 7 €i’ &p(op iuJiSns iparwp tjfipovs 
^afiiup irtpl TraiSSnr tpar^ <pQryyop.4va. Kipa' 

and Hcyne had corrected ’Eparw, pofAjovs, yet i\ J. B. saw/ieilhcr the beauty 
of the arrangement nor certainty of the emendation, but went blundering on 
with his tparas tpvas, as I gently hinted at Snppl. 874, whcic 1 thus printid 
the fragment, as it ought to be read : 

*'A7e Movira &p^op aoiSas, 'Eparwj pS/jlovs, 

2afiLfP v€p\ iraiBuv iparwp <pBiyyopifP(^*^vp(f‘ 

although I neglected to give all the support 1 might have done, by stating 
that, when Poet was about to sing the song of love, Erato was the only 
muse propei^fo he invoked. I might have, moreover, quoted and collected 
the woros of Aleman, by reading, instead of KoAXi^o, whose presence ill 
suits with words of late and strains ofjorj, and merry mazy dance, 

Mw(r* dyf, KakAlirai & etryar^p 
ApX iparciv 4irl r* ^fxfpov 

^pofwp xat x^pdpru rlSu 

1 might have also quofed and corrected Sappli. Fragm. xvii. by reading 
, ''A 7 e 8^ fxoi x«Aus A( 7 €rtt, ipwpdfacrd re ylpeo, 

and coi)6rnjiiig the emendation by the Homeric Nt*' dye H pun fxovaa, and by 
another fragment of Aleman, kevp* €ye, Wwaa Kiy>(7\ hvaXhs ij.4\os [ dpxe 
ptoxf^p irapdipovs iteidep' | Hcdpiaep dypd, yds rd^pyop, Sepdirpas j thus emended 
by the assistance of Me^neke in Cnr. Cjrit. p. 29, who has with great inge- 
nuity united the words of Priscian p. 646. Schol. Hermog. p. 400. Erotian. 
V. NcoxAi^r, et Etymol. p. 589. t(f which Kidd ad Dawes, p. 300, adds Schol. 
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Equally unfortunate is tlic endeavour of C. B. to 
make me, at Suppl. 62, a plagiarist on Elmsley, to whom 
all the credit of the emendation is given \\\ \\iQ Addenda ; 
as the exact reference probably escaped me while writing 
my notes in their regular series. 

The last instance of plagiarism attributea to myself is 
in my note on Suppl. 63, where I am supposed to have 
stolen rtic reference to Babrias from the note of C. J. B. 
on Again, 1113. But as nfy reading had lately led me to 
Babrias, for the purpose of detecting the plagiarisms of 
C. J. B., I might have met with the passage, without being 
indebted for its indication to aiiothe/individual. ^ 

Having thus overwhelmed me by the mighty enumeration 
of six instances of my supposed plagiarism^ C. J. B. gives 
vent to his feelings of mortified vanity by penning a sen- 
tence, in which all the force of the sneer is lost in the 
weakness of the reasoning. 

If 1 am not prepared with a longer list of instances 
troin the writings of Mr. Burges, it is owing, in part, to the 
slight acquaintance which I luwe contracted with that gen- 
tleman’s critical labors ; and in part to the peculiar turn 
of mind, which has led him to*inake the generality of his 
emendations of such a cast, that they are not likely to 
have been anticipated by any former, or to be borrow^ed by 
any future critic.” 

If C. J. B. be not conversant with my writings, his opi- 
nion of llie character of my emendations generally is worth 
nothing; but if his opinion be worth any thing, his asser- 
tion that he is not cor/versant with my w ritings is false. 

To mortify, however, that spirit of envy, which has led C. 
J. B. thus to depreciate the generality of my emendations, 
I have amused myself with drawing up a list of more than 
70 of my corrections, which have been confirmed by Mss. 
and anticipated by preceding or borrowed by succeeding 
critics, or simultaneously made by those, of whom I can- 


Ven. I\. N. 688. ‘'AAic/nai', Muffa ^ihs ffvydrcp — \ly\d(lcofitu : and Welcker 
subjoins Priscian. p. 1328, and Harpocrat. v. 0fp<(woi-— T<iiros ianv iy Acwcf- 
Saifiovi eepdvyai, ou fivnfioy€6€t Ka\ 'AAnfidy 4v ^pdnij ; but as none of 
lars understood that the hymn of Aleman was written upon the rebuilding ot 
the temple of the Dioscuri at Therapn®, they did hot see the right i 
hidden in Priscian’s words, /cal vdas ayvas c6irtJ/ry« Oepairalyas, Wim 
1 understand 'EXeW, who was the fotindress of that shrine. As to »dea 
that a syllable can be shortened belbre juv in the word, when C. J. li. 
hliall produce satisfactory examples on th's point, 1 shall be ready to give 
up luy opinion respecting his ignorance of metre. 
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not by llie most distant suspicion be accused of being the 
Plagiarist, except in the instances marked by an obelus. 

Emendations by G. B. Confirmed wholly or partially by 


Of Eiirip. Ion. 337. at Tro. 122 
Ipli. A. 1141. 167 


Siippl. 532. 390 

Tro. ■— — 407 

Ion. 549. — 494 

Helen. 1488. 498 

Tro. — — 552 

-m. .^schyl. Again. 879. 627 

— Soph. QLd. T. 72. — 664 

— Eurip. Tro. — * — 727 

— - 784 

— JE&vh. Enm. 862. — 950 

— Eurip. Tro. — — 1001 

141. 459. 931 

— Bacch. 310. in Praef. Tro. p. vi 

— Soph. Antig, 964. xn 

El. 723. — XXII 

— Eurip. Orest. 67. x^v 

409. in Append. Tro. p. 129 

Iph. T. 240. 130 

Heracl. 608. 137 

— Aristoph. Lysistr. 1038. 161 

— Eurip. Electr. 1221. 171 

~ Soph. (Ed. C. 501. 180 


— Aristoph. Eq. 416- 194 

— Eurip. Phoen. 713. iroAAwv 

— 1647, r^y SIktju 

— 1738. hgupi^filovs 

— Prom. 49. in C. J. N. 1. p. 30 

& - ~ — 31 

140. — — 

— 681. — — — 34 

— 710. — — 

— 933. — — 35 

— Philoct. 160. N. 2. p. 332 

— = 367. — 334 

— 736.. — 337 

— 895. _ 338 

— 896. — 339 

— « 1250. — 341 

1401. • — 343 

--r Euripid? Philoct. Fragm. — 346 

— Eurip. Creten8.Fragin.N.9.p.l97 
. — 200 


Aristoph. Acharn. 645. 10. p^ 77 
Eurip. Heracl. 14. 14. p. 304 


Scha?feriu PraEf. ad Anacreoiit. p. ix. 
C R. P. ad Dawes. Praef. p. vr. e<l. 
^ Kidd. Elinsley in Q, R, 14. p. 458. 
J. Pierson in Not. Mss. , 

Porson, Advers. p. 235. 

Schaifer, Meletem. Crit. p. 56. 
Seager in CLJL No. xl. p. 280. 

— — — — 279. 

J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 

BlomOcld seems to approve. 

S F. D. apud Gaisford. ad Hephacst. in 
Addendis. 

Ms. Floreiitiiio — Voss. 

Porson, Advers. p. 264. 

5 Ms. Florcntino — Voss. J. Pierson, 

\ iu Not. Mss. 

Butler in his edition. 

ScliEefer, Meletem. Crit. p. 132. 
Seidlcr in his edition. 

J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 
t Erfiirdt in his edition. 

Passoviiis in Hermann's edition. 
Marklaiid in Not. Mss. 

Markland in Nut. Mss. 

Seidler in his edition. 

Elmsiey in his edition. 

Bentley in Cl. J/.*No. xxvii. p. 146. 
t (xaistord in his edition. 

.Schafer in his edition. 

^ BloinHeld praises in Edinh. Rev, No. 
( XLii. p. 337. 

Ms. Harl.«6300. 

J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 

Elmsiey, in CL JL No. xv. p. 214. 
Blomheld in his edition. 

Elmsiey, ad Bacch. 508. 

Blomheld approves and edits. 
Elmsiey in Ed. Rev, No.xxxiii. p.237. 
Blomheld calls ingenious. ‘ 

Elmsiey in Ed, Rev, No, xxxiii.p.21]. 
t Erfurdt in his edition, 
t Bothe in his edition. 

Seidler ad Iph. T. 762. 

SchaDfer in his edition. 

Valckeuaer in Not. Mss. 
t Bothe in hia edition, 
i Bothe in his edition. 

Maltby, in Morell. Thes. v. Merdhr^Jj/ui. 
i Tyrwhitt on Toup. iv. p. 426. 

Ti^onk in 2ud edition approves. 
Keisig. Conject. in Aristoph. p* 50- 
J. Pierson in Not. Mss. 
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Ot Eurip.Herc. F. thrice N. 14. p. 373 Hermann in his edition. • 

Orest, — — 375 Hermann de Mctr. p. 199. ed. 2. 

Helen. 15, p. 147 Kidd ad Dawes, p. 354, 

Heicicl. 176. 16. p. 395 Seageriii Cj. JZ. No. xx. p. 276. 

“ — ; — Orest. 1291. 17. p. 18 t Seidler, de Dochra. p. 3211, 

— Aristoph. Ran. 25. p. 34 Hermann de INIetr. p, 7^3. 

“■ — — 46 Reisig. Conject. Prae^ p. xxvii. 

__ 26. p. 372 Conj. p. 285. Hermann de 

- Thesm. twice 28. p. 2.36 Reisig. Conj. p*. 281. 283. 

c .....1 240 t Cantab, in CZ.JZ. No. VI. p. 291. 

* Lenting ad Med. 728. 

i t Blomii^ld in Quarts Rev. So, xv. p. 
359. 

5 Reisig. in Dissertat. de Particiila 
i p. 129.- 
t Schutz. 

Briggs adXheocrit. Id. xxii. 37, 
Hermann de Metrt p. 329. 
t Person Miscell. Crit. p. 218. 

See Dobree, Aristoph. p. 118. Addend. 

When C. J, B. can produce a similar list in evidence of 
.sagacity as a conjectural Critic, I will then, but not till 
then, believe, 1. that he never saw the Person papers be- 
fore the publication of his Prometheus ; 2. that he knows 
not the contents of my Appendix to the Troades beyond 
the second page; 3. that he did make the luckless reference 
to Gronovins ; and, lastly, that his assertions, sneers, and 
reasoning, are true, caustic, and irresistible. 

Having thus* discussed the chief points urged against 
me, I might fairly trust the rest to their own confutation, and 
the defence of C, J, B. to his boa.sted honor and good faith ^ 
were I not anxious to leave no stone unturned, on which a 
doubt can rest, remembering the old saw or song, 

*T7ra* TravTi aWw (Txo^io^, c 2 VaTp’, UTToSusTai* 

(76 /S«Aj] (tco S* u<pctvsl 7ra$ eTrsTcti) SoAOf* 

Bejieath each stone a scorpion lies ; beware ; 

The reptile wounds^ when least is seen the snare. 

First, then, C. J. B. states that I pronounced him the most 
untit man in the world to make a charge of Plagiarism; 
whereas I said quite the reverse, knowing that Thy (fwpa fcopav 

0 (fwgTUTog. * ^ • 

2. C. J. B. asserts that, in my preface to the Phoenissae, I 
praised him for some kind services to myself. Had I not* 
done so, I should have exhibited greater, ingratitude than 
C. J. B. has shown towards other scholars, to whose kind 
services he has been considerably more indebted. It is 


— Em ip. Baccli. 451 

— yEschyl. Suppl. 233 

— 716 

*- 722 

784 

— 838 

— 913 

— Ariatopli. Nub. 352 
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true, that I once thought every scholar would, untainted by 
envy, cheerfully acknowledge the rising reputation of C- J.B. 
But is it my fault, ,if he has compelled me to blush for 
praises too early bestowed and too forcibly expressed, by wil- 
fully sinking from the pedestal, on which his young honors 
had placed him, to his present stool, the mark for scorn to 
point its finger at ? 

3. C. J. B. asserts, that at no time has he given me any 
cause of offence, either by wold or deed. 

With the exception*of his note on Agam. 214, I remem- 
ber no instance where he has directly mentioned my 
name in terms of disrespect ; yet I could not miss the in- 
clirect sneer aimed at me in the Edinburgh Rev. No. xxxi v . 
p. 382. and in the Quarterly Rev. No. xviii. p. 351. 

It is true that the first allusion has been, and the second 
may be still, disavowed by C. J. B. When this is done, it 
will still be in my power to tell him, that inest in nobis is 
animus, ut non modo nul/ius audacicc cedamus, verum ctiarn 
ut improhos ultro lacessamus. In the mean while, I shall 
doubt this disavowal of C. J. B. For though I may mis- 
take in pinning one part of his sneers upon Seidler, non con- 
stat that I am equally wrong in taking the other part to my- 
self. 

4. During the whole of this contest, it has been my stu- 
dious aim to prevent the introduction of a third party, fear- 
ful lest the due course of justice be perverted by interested 
feelings. Not so C. J. B., who has expressed his mortifi- 
cation at the difference of my conduct towards him and 
others, twice for my neglecting to jcccuse Elmsley of ap- 
parent plagiarisn^, and once for my insensibility to a sneer 
of Elmsley against myself. 

The abject which C. J. B. has thus had in view, does 
equal credit to his ingenuity and ingenuousness, in vainly 
hoping, and meanly attempting, to escape- the vig^ilance of 
his pursuer, by calling oflT, when he finds himself hard 
pressed, my attention to other game newly started, or else 
to make a breach between those, whom he fancies to be 
more nearly united than is convenient for his purpose. Be- 
fore my feelings could have permitted, me thus to disgrace 
myself, by introducing into ajiterary contest all the mean 
spirit of party, I would have buried myself in the obscurity 
of a country pariisth, in hourly penance for the wrong thus 
done i(y the cause Liierqrum liumaniorum, by my inhuman 
attempt to embitter the sweets of social intercourse. 
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5. When C. J. B. is accused of making a needlcfss dis- 
play of learning, in quoting, fiom voluminous and, by him, 
unread authors, fragments of the tragedians, already to be 
found in their proper place in the edition of eafh*poet re- 
sj)ectivcly, he turns round with wonderful agility, and ap- 
plies to me the old I'u quoque. 

Although the power of that figure of speech has been 
justly questioned, as incapable of fairly answering a charge, 
yet he shall have the advantage of it, however small. 
But let him bear in mind, that in tiie instances adduced 
against myself, the case is widely dift’erent. For, in quoting 
fragments of various authors, I am led, by peculiar circum-^ 
stances, to give, or not, the reference at full length. For 
example, in the case of Baccliylides, as Brunck quotes only 
IVom Grotius’ Stobaeus, T have thought proper to quote 
also the page of Gesner. Of the two fragments of ^^^schy- 
lus, in one I have referred to the Scholia on Aristophanes, 
because the fragment is wanting in Stanley; and in the 
other 1 have quoted Stobaeus and Plutarch, to show that both 
alluded to the same passage, differently exhibited. In the 
fragments of Euripides, however, I am seldom found, like 
C. 5, B., making a ridiculous dis^play of apparently exten- 
sive reading, to excite the astonishment of the unlearned ; 
and until he proves me guilty on this point, I shall treat 
his Ta quoque with the contempt it merits. 

The two last observations, which demand a distinct no- 
tice, are those, where C. J. B., in one place, describes me as 
a person who has been seeking to raise himself into notice by 
calumniating the fairfcfme of others, and, in another, where, 
under the expiring agony of wounded vanity, he thus fi- 
nishes his piteous defence, by confessing, that he is not in- 
sensible of the disgrace of having been forced to defend into 
the arena mih such an adversary as myself, and that the morti- 
f cation which he etrperiences, of being compelled to appear in the 
character of my antagonist, is such as may satisfy even my 
spirit of malevolence. 

Although I must needs reprobate the impudence of C. J. B. 
in thus talking about men seeking to raise themselves into 
notice by calumniating the fair fame of others, as if Jic 
did not rise first into notice by his abuSb of Butler, in the 
Edinburgh Rev., yet I will express my satisfaction at find-'' 
ing that he can still feel thq disgrace of being held up to 
general scorn as a paltry plagiarist.. For my spirit of male- 
volence, I deem it needles^ to say one word of extenuation, 
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so long as the object of that malevolence is C. J. B., avIiosc 
literary fame, if it be henceforth deemed fair, will prove the 
JEthiop^s skin not Uack, and that xai dUu kix] Travra TraXiv 
flrrgecfJSTflfi. /rhat in spite, however, of this alleged malevo- 
lence, I an^ still able to gain a fair reputation amongst 
scholars, may be seen by the preface of Kidd to the Miscel- 
laneous Criticisms of Porson, p. lxxxiv. of Dobree to the 
Porsoni Aristophanica, p. v. and of Elrnsley \o Eurip. 
Bacch. p. 10. ; to which I might add even the testimony of 
C. J. B. himself in my favor, expressed in a letter of his, 
written subsequently to, and in consequence of, my ap- 
^pearance as his antagonist. 

I have now touched upon all preliminary matters. It 
remains for m^ to discuss, one by one, the points of C. J . B.’s 
defence of each individual charge, and to state wliere he has 
been successful or not in repelling the accusation. 

The charges, detailed at length, were, 

1. That C. J. B. had purloined three emendations from 
the Porson papers, published by C. J. B. himself. 

In his defence, C. J. B. asserts that he did not see these 
papers previous to the publication of his Prometheus. This 
assertion has been disprov'ed above. 

2. That C. J. B. found the clue to another emendation in 
the Porson papers published by Dobree. 

He, in answer, pledges hk honor that he \ievcr consulted 
those papers. 

As the naked assertions of C. J. B. will not pass, so nei- 
ther can his pledge of honor be accepted. 

If I had said that the verse of Euripides in question 
was to be found in Porson’s note on Aristoph. Eccl. 625, 
the answer that the verse is not there would have been de- 
cisive. But when I now add, what I ought not to have then 
forgotten, that the identical emendation of Iph. T. 1302, 
is to be found in Porson’s note on Vesp. 349, J he must 
defend himself from the charge of plagiarism by something 
more than his pledge of honor, the value of which is now 
fully known. 

3. The plagiarism on myself C. J. B. seems to confess. 
But if his words are not to be taken as a confession, his 
defence mustrest^n other grounds, than those, which have 
<been proved false. 

During the course of his ^defence against this charge, 
C. J. B. accuses me qf ignorance of the peculiarities of 
metrical language. 
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When he finds me introducing an anapaest into the last 
place of a senaviari iambic, as he has done by his ori- 
ginal emendation in the Edinburgh !p.cview, No. XLII. 
p. 335, I shall then bow to his superior knowledge of 
Greek metre. For the present, he may be taught (for he 
confesses that 1 can teach him something), ftiat, in dra- 
matic poetry, a diphthong at the end of one word forms a 
crasis with a short vowel at the beginning of the following 
word. 

4. C. J. B. asserts, that he did not obtain at Prom. 20. 
the reference to Menander from Butler. 

But of tlie credit due to his assettions, ample proofs^ 
have been already given. 

Yet, as if doubtful himself of the credit dpe to his vera- 
city, he repeals, in his own behalf, what he had written 
in the Quarterly Review, No. xv. p. 217, in defence of 
J. IF. Slonk, against a similar charge of plagiarism urged 
by me in the CL Jl. No. xi. p. 80. and No. xxii. p. 256. 
and attempts to slielter the par tiobile fratrum, by the similar 
practice of Porson. AVhen C. J. B. and J. H. M. shall 
prove themselves Persons, an event which those two scho- 
lars alone will deem probable, I will then acknowledge that 
they may pass off, as the result of their own reading, quo- 
tations from authors, of whom they know nothing but the 
name. 

5. That, in the Edinburgh Rev. No. xlij. p. 336. the 
emendations on Photius were pilfered from the Porson pa- 
pers published by Kidd. 

C. J.B. asserts, that he never saw Poison's transcript 
of Photius till after the Review was published. 

I never said that he had seen the transcript. This de- 
nial, therefore, is useless. 

But he further says, that the emendations were com- 
municated to Kidd by Maltby, who will testify that he 
never showed the emendations to C. J. B. 

I reply, that, from the intercourse which is known to 
exist between the parties, as testified l^y Maltby in his 
edition of Morelfs Thesaurus, it is more than probable 
that C. J . B., unknown to the possessor, saw Maltby 's copy 
of Photius, with the emendations of Porson duly recorded ; 
but which, transcribed by C.*J. B. hastily and incorrectly,* 
or purposely disfigured, as is wont to b 9 done.by persons 
fearful of detection, will acebunt for that discrepancy be- 
tween an emendation of C. J. B. and of Porson, on which 
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he partly rests his defence. With respect to the fancy 
of C. J. B. in supposing that I give him credit for finding 
the ten passages v^here Eupolis is quoted, I beg leave to 
undeceive him, by stating that I never did, nor do I now, 
give him credit for any thing but consulting the indices of 
the authors *cited. As to the passage of Eustathius, al- 
though he might have found it, yet the fact of its contain- 
ing the proper title of the play of Eupolis, was, I suspect, 
suggested by Person. 

6. C.J.B. is accused of pilfering at Proui. 59. ed. 2. an 
emendation from Jacobs. He asserts in reply, that he never 
saw the Cutcr Foster, in FAirip. till the accusation appeared. 
^ I am free to confess, that the reference to Jacobs would 
not have beeij made, unless I had discovered the peculiar 
secrecy of C. J. B.’s plagiarisms. But when he rests his 
defence upon his asserted ignorance of the works, my sus- 
picions as to the plagiarism require no confirmation. 

Vexed that the emendation of Aristarchus is found not to 
be his own, C. J. B., with his usual proneness to groundless 
insinuations, accuses Jacobs of probable plagiarism on 
some person, but whom C. J. B. confesses he istinablo to 
mention. Should Jacobs dftign to answer such a charge, un- 
supported as it is by one particle of evidence, he will doubt- 
less reply, that not only C. J. B. appears to have stolen the 
emendation from one scholar, but even to have obtained tho 
reference from another. At least Porson, apiid Kidd, ad 
Dawes, p. 87, seems to have quoted the identical Greek 
passage in his papers somewhere, and a parallel one in 
English : 

Over floods that arc deepest, 

Which Neptune obey. 

Over rocks that are steepest. 

Love will find out the way. 

< 

• 

7. The plagiarism at Prom. 105. on Alberti Hesych. v. 
’Al^pnov is confessed. 

In answer to this charge, C. J. B. takes occasion to ac- 
cuse me of plagiarism on himself, by producing my note on 
the play, which, he says, I have written, and called tho 
Supplices of ./Esebylus. This sneer is voted so vastly cut- 
ting thaiit is repeated in similar words, in the notice of my 
publication. Are^ then, the editors of the Mus. Grit, deter- 
mined to prove the adage, that a fool’s bolt is soon shot ? or 
do they think they can still cheat the world by the adoption 
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of a new reading in Pindar, •rFavpa. jW.o* hrog tpotpsrpoig <^a)- 
vavT ft(ruv6Toi(riv ? When this event, so hopeless, arrives, the 
editors will then be considered as bejter able to write a 
Greek play, than they are at present to edit one. » 

8. C. J. B. is charged with taking at Prom. *112. some 
remarks from an article of Burney in the Monthly Review. 

lie denies that he saw the article till the publication of 
the Agamemnon. 

That he saw the article I cannot directly prove ; but I 
strongly suspect that he did see it.» At least, previous- 
ly to the publication of the Prometheus, I lent J. H. 
Monk my copy of all Burney’s articles in the Monthly 
Review, which were all duly returned, except that very 
article in M. R. Feb. 1796, which Monk pro^^ably forgot he 
had lent to C. J. B., and which was, therefore, not forth- 
coming, when required. 

9. In endeavouring to fix a charge of plagiarism on C. 
J. B. at Prom. 109. I have failed for once. 

10. The reference to Pindar, I said, was obtained from 
Duport. This C. J. B. denies, by stating, that Duport 
quotes Plutarch, and not Athenaeus. But to Athenaeus 
C. J. B. was led by Wyttenbach’« notes on Plutarch, p. 91. 
A. and in 8. N. V. p. 69. 

The charges, on this occasion, brought against myself, of 
supposed plagiarism, have been disproved above. 

1 1. In reply to the instances adduced from Prom. 302. 
363. 386. 836. 865, C. J. B. says they do not deserve notice. 

Thi.s answer, if it deserve the name of one, might with 
as much propriety have been given to every count of the 
indictment. 

It is true, that a long enumeration of passages, from which 
nothing satisl’actory is elicited, does, in the eye of a genuine 
scholar, deserve no notice. Yet, as the charge was, that 
the apparently extensive reading of the youthful editor was 
all a pretence, it was necessary to quote even minor in- 
stances in support of tlie accusation. 

12. C. J. B. was charged with using at Prom. 321. J acobs’ 
Animadv. in Eurip. p. 328. What this reference means, he 
says he knows not. I will explain the difficulty.* In^is 
first edition^ at Prom. 321 , he quotes from -StobaBUS, i. p. 125. 
Grot, a distich, with a faulty reading xXuoi, in the 2d verse^ 
which, in the second edition, is silently corrected into xXwt, 
as Jacobs had quoted. Hall my copy of Grotins’ Sto- 
ba^us not been lent to a friend, I should have known that 
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tjie error was merely typographical, and I should not have 
quoted this as an instance of plagiarism. 

13. The reference ^o the Venetian Scholia at Prom. 467., C. 
J.B. says, he did not get, as was charged against him, from 
Schweighseuser’s index to Athenaeus, but ^ from a book into 
which he had long before copied all the quotations contained 
in those Scholia.’ Had I sooner known that an index of au- 
thors, quoted by the Venetian Scholia, has long since been 
made by Kuinoel, and published by Harles in Fabric. Bibl. 
Graec. tom. i. p. 444, 1 should have been now more ready, 
than I once Avas, to believe, not that C. J. B. had carefully 
read those Scholia, but that he had rifled that store-house 
^f varied information, as well on this occasion as in the 
preface to the Persas, p. xiv, where the quotations from 
Arrian and Procopius are derived from Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 
ed. Harles, t. ii. p. 182, unless C. J. B. was indebted to 
Bast. Epist. Crit. p. 12. 

14. The plagiarism at Prom. 470, on Hcmsteihuis, at 
Hesych. v. 'Epyart$ is half confessed, and the defence of the 
non-plagiarism, if so it is to be called, destroyed above. 

15. On this and five other counts (18, 19, 20/ 24, 25.) 
C. J. B. pleads the certainty of detection as an argument 
against the probability of the commission of a theft. 

Is, then, C. J. B. so ignorant of human motives as not to 
know that crimes are frequently perpetrated with the cer- 
tainty of ultimate detection, yet with the hope that detec- 
tion will come late, and that, in the interval, every benefit 
will be derived from villainy long concealed ? If he knows 
not this, he is unfit to talk with men ; ^and if, knowing it, he 
fancies he can play on the ignorance of others, he must 
fondly deem all men are born fools for the advantage of 
himself alone. 

16. C. J. B. is accused of deriving the materials of his 
note on Prom. 878. cd. 2. from Porson’s notesr on Hoc. 
1161. Equit. 1046. and Pac. 630. 

Although he denies that he ever saw the Person papers 
on Aristophanes,, yet, even if he had seen them, he wishes 
to know in what the plagiarism consists. The answer is 
obyiousf Person had insinuated that there was no difler- 
cnce between IxfttSijxvov, gf/xeSijM-voy, and IfajxsSijM-vov. This 
hint C.’ J. B. adopts, and quotes at Prom. 878. ed. 2. the 
same passage as ^Person had quoted at Equit. 1046. from 
the Etymol. M., and corrects in Pac. 630. lxjw.6Si|xvov, as Por- 
804 had done at Hec. Il61. And yet C. J. B., with won- 
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drous simplicity, asks where is the plagiarism ia all this ? 
Had he on this occasion been able to use a Greek lex. pro- 
perly, even with the aid of the Person papers, he would have 
seen that the gloss quoted by himself from Suula5 *Ex/4i;va;, 
is to be referred to Soph. QSd. 1\ 1137. wli^re Person in 
Miscell. Crit. p, 216. and Schaefer ad Bos. p. 312. correct 
Xpovovj into ^povovg, 

17. The plagiarism of C. J. B. at Prom. 27. in Gloss, on 
D’Orville, Chariton, p. 416—355 is confessed. 

18. 19. The defence of the confes'ked plagiarism discuss- 
ed at 15. 

20. The plagiarism at Prom. 43?. in Gloss, on Alberti 
and others, is acknowledged to be suspicious. 

C. J. B. asserts, however, that the passages quoted at 
Hesychius, V- 'Av^povpoopoc, were collected by himself, and 
that he did not expect to gain much credit from the dis- 
play of reading.’" How much credit he expected to gain 
it is difficult to say ; how little he will gain may easily be 
guessed. When he shall wipe off the aspersions thrown 
on his veracity, I will listen to his assertions, that, at the 
period of his first edition, he had read the works of Aristo- 
tle, Plutarch, iElian, and Theo^hylact, for the purpose of 
hunting out instances of Ttgipcn in composition. 

22. C. J. B. is charged with purloining at Prom. 802. ed. 
2. from Porsofl’s Advers, p. 275, instances of elra with a par- 
ticiple. He replies that six only out of nineteen belong to 
Person. But he does not say how many belong to Dawes, p. 
284=502, Kidd, and to Hermann. Nub. 857. The point, how- 
ever, of the charge wds meant to rest upon the hint .suggest- 
ed by Porson, and adopted silently by C. J. B., of defending 
Eurip. Phaethont. Fragm. 8, against unnecessary emenda- 
tions. 

23. In reply to the charge of pilfering from Schneider’s 

^sop, tlie restitution of the verses of Babrias, C. J. B. says, 
that he knew not even the existence of Schneider’s work, 
till he learned it from myself.” This may be true ; and yet 
he might have obtained the idea of pedming off the res- 
titution of the fable about the from Schneider’s 

Aristot. Hist. Animal, iv. p. 488, where that very fabte is 
quoted at length, and the hint first thrown out that^metrical 
tables existed in the collection, which De Furia first pub* 
lished from the Vatican Msg. Now Schneider’s Aristotle 
bears date 1811, and might have found its way into the li- 
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birary of*eTen an obscure country-parish priest before 1813, 
the date of C. J. B/s plagiarisms. 

34. Dobree’s emendation in the Classical Journal, No. iii. 
p. 654, says<C. J . B., ought to have been known to him.” 

By what compulsion he ought to have known the con- 
tents of a journal which he pretends not to read, I cannot 
discover. But that, at the period alluded to, he did not 
know the contents of that third number, he dares not assert ; 
although at the moment when he was penning his article for 
the Quarterly Review, iNo. xvni. p. feS, it was convenient 
for him to forget the author, and the place of the emenda- 
tion; especially as id the Quarterly Review, No. xv. 
p. 217, he had alluded to the GlassicalJournal under the 
name of an obsture publication. Well, indeed, would it be 
for C. J. B. if he could, by a word of his, render that work 
obscure, which has brought his plagiarisms to light. 

C. J. B., in defence of this acknowledged charge, says, 
that he should hardly have had the assurance to pass off the 
emendation ff a friend as his own. 

The man, who has the assurance to tell a falsehood in his 
defence, may be allowed the less assurance to steal an 
emendation ; and if he has*‘any wisdom, he will pilfer from 
a friend who will not, rather than an enemy who will, ex- 
pose the iniquity. 

25. In answer to the charge of conveying from the pages 
of the Classical Journal, No. vii. p. 159, to those of the 
Edinburgh Review, No. xxxviii. p. 501, an emendation of 
jEschylus, C. J. B. says, that Ae can, with the greatest truths 
aver he was not indebted for it to the Classical Journal, 

Now as in that very number of the Classical Journal an 
article by C. J. B. was inserted, under the name of Dia- 
tribe de Antimacho,” it seems scarcely possible that, in 
running his eyes over the table of contents, he should not 
have seen another article entitled Conjeclurae Criticae in 
A uc tores Grrecos,” and containing emendations on that very 
./Eschylus, whom C. J. B. was, and is, in the course of pub- 
lishing. If C. J. B. will enquire among his friends, he will 
find nior<^ than one, who think the plagiarism in this instance 
of rkther a suspicious character, from the coincidence of not 
qnly the. emendation, but the reason assigned for the corrup- 
tion of ex ftolco into ex Let the reader turn to my note on 
SuppL 966; and dfccide for himself, whether the charge be 
not fully established. • 

On this, as on other occasions, C* J, B. has exhibited no 
inconsiderable degree of sophistry, in writing one thing and 
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meaning another. But he thinks too highly of his own, 
and too lightly of my talents^ if he supposes me incapable • 
of detecting his casuistry. At prelSent I havp confined 
myself to the fair and legitimate meaning, daduciblc from 
his supposed honest language- But if hereafter he resorts 
to any quibbles, he may rest assured that such an attempt 
will only bring additional discomfiture on his head. 

C. J*. B. says, that for^the last ten years of his life his 
employments have rendered it utterly impossible for him 
to hunt through literary journals for the casual emendations 
of other scholars, and in many cases even to look at them. 

This assertion, if it were true, would only prove thatTie 
is sadly negligent in his duty as an editor of a Greek 
author, for the improvement of whom* some materials 
will be found in the periodical publications of that period. 
But what is really the fact? Nothing more nor less than 
this. That during the whole ten years past, not only has 
he read, but absolutely been continually writing in, various 
reviews, no matter how politically opposed to each 
other, yet to him all friends, as being equally the vehicle 
for his sneers and insinuations; and though it appears/ 
that he so little values his own writings, as not to remem- 
ber them himself, yet, in the confidence of his own real, 
and on the part of others presumed, forgetfulness, he has 
thoughtlessly exposed his falsehoods to detection. 

Thus have I not only supported the accusation originally 
made, but destroyed also every atom of the defence, two 
instances alone excepted, where I confess my zeal has out- 
stripped my discretion. And I know not how I can better 
close the subject than by quoting the very words of C. J. B. 
himself in the Edinburgh Rev. No. xxxvni. p. 508, with 
only such alteration as the present case requires : 

I n.ow take leave of Dr. Blomfield, having to apolo- 
gise to my readers for the extreme prolixity of this article, 
which I have protracted to so great a length solely for the 
satisfaccion of the gentleman who is the object of it. Having 
given a sort of a general notice of his misdeeds, and pointed 
out a few of his principal plagiarisms, I was .concerned 
to find that Dr. Blomfield accused me pf acting too harshly 
towards him. I thought it*, therefore, but justice to make 
amends, and, in the present article, to speak, as mildly as 
I could, of his confessed plagiarisms tind convicted false- 
hoods. It remains for Dr. Blomfield to judge whether he 
has gained any thing by ^he change.'^ 
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Calculating on the certainty that C. J. B. must reply to 
« this exposure of his defence, I beg leave to forewarn him 
that in my rebutter to* his rejoinder, he will find fresh in- 
stances of his Plagiarisms, and a collection of the Beauties 
of Blomfield, extracted from various Reviews, in which he 
has abused those alone, whom he deemed unwilling or una- 
ble to reply. Nor shall he derive the least benefit from the 
caution through which he has abstained from provoking by 
word or deed those, who,j5hould he be disposed to retaliate for 
the acts of one upon the head of another, will bawl in his ear ; 

Qvid immerentei hospites vexas, canisy 
Ignavus adversum lupos? 

Quin hue inanesy si potes, vertis minasy 
Et pie rcmorsurtim %ietis ? 

But to triumph thus over a prostrate foe has been considered, 
from the age of Homer to the present period, as the mark of 
no generous mind. Nor should I have felt even the wish 
to use the language of exultation against a crest-fallen an- 
tagonist, were not C. J. B. that individual, who has shut 
himself out from all claim to mercy, by defying again 
,^the hand that has detected his former plagiarisms and 
his present falsehoods. Had he, indeed, in his defence, 
confined himself to an humble confession of his gtlilt, and 
pleaded for his manifold sins in pilfering, thp poverty of 
his imagination, and his incurable desire to gain, without 
knowing how, the reputation of a first-rate Grecian, T 
could have viewed his errors with an eye of compassion, 
and would have getitly rebuked him for his hopeless aspi- 
rations. But when, in utter forgetfulness' of his own im- 
potence, he has chosen to enter the ring against him, who 
has not unadvisedly commenced the fight, it is his own 
fault, if he has met with one, who, no7i /nissura cittern nisi 
plena cruoris hirudoy sticks like a leech, nor drops till Jail of 
blood. 
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TWO PASSAGES IN VIRGIL’S GEORGICS. 

• 

Xt is now generally agreed, that, in settling i^e text of any 
ancient writer, conjectural emendation is to be avoided as much 
as possible. Wetstein’s learning and critical boldness are well 
known ;*yet he says in the prolegomena to his edition of the New 
Testament, that, though he*ihought that the greater part of the 
conjectural emendations, which he had Noticed, were both learned 
and ingenious, and found nothing to blame in those, by whom they 
were suggested, he still was bound to^confess ingenuously, that 
scarcely two of them had his cordial approbation.” This ob- 
servation applies particularly to those authors^ the manuscripts 
of whose works are numerous. 

Acquiescing in the truth of this observation, I yet venture to 
point out two passages in the Georgies of Virgil, w hich, ibougli 
they exist in all the manuscripts, and 1 may add in all the printed 
editions of them, of which we are possessed, appear to me to 
be, one of them an evident transposition, the other, either 
that, or an evident interpolation. 

J . I beg my reader to place before him the beginning of 
the second Georgic, and to read from its first to its 47th verse ; 
and then to ask himself whether the verses from the 38th verse 
to the end of tKe passage should not be expunged from the place 
in w hicli they stand, and inserted between verse 7 and verse 8. 

The poet first mentions, generally, his subject ; then addresses 
Bacchus, the founder of it; then proceeds to the didactic; and 
then, on a sudden, jnd without any connexion with what 
precedes or follow's, introduces a second address : — this second 
address, if placed immediately after the first, will be felt to 
follow it naturally, and not to be discordant with the verses 
which, on this supposition, it will immediately precede, or those 
by which it will be immediately followed. — It may be added, 
that the plan will then immediately accord with the opening of 
the first Georgic. 

2. 1 must next request my reader to place under bis eyes 
the 3d Georgic ; and passing over, if he can, the 48 first 
verses, to begin with the 49th, and thence read — he certainly 
will not find it a labor — till the ISQth : and then consider whe- 
ther the 120lb, 121st, and 122d verses either are not an int^- 
polation, or should not be inserted betwee^i the 9'6th and 97th, 
and make one sentence, not with the verses preceding, but with 
those that follow the 97lh. • 
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I beg leave to ask , — As the text now stands, to what verse 
or sentence can the word Quanivis” be applied ? 

1 shall add no more, — in fact inquiries of this nature are 
rather to bb decided by feeling than argument. 


NOTICE OF 

« 

An Introduction to the critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scribtures. By the Rev. T. Hart- 
*WELL Horne, M, A., ^c. Second Edition^ 

f^evised^ corrected^ and enlarged. Four large volumes^ 
8vo. Pr. 3/, 35. 


In a preceding number^ we submitted to our readers a brief 
notice of the first edition of this most valuable of modern theo- 
logical publications. Impressed with the conviction that the 
laborious research, the extensr/e reading, and undoubted talent 
of the author, deserved the most decided and almost unqualified 
approbation and praise, we did not hesitate to bestow our eu- 
logy in such unmeasured language, that we muSt have excited 
the contempt of our readers if the work had been unfavorably 
received. We willingly incurred the danger. Far from fearing 
to commit ourselves, we were willing to pledge on this truly 
useful work, whatever credit we might htfve sometimes obtained 
from those articles which have been most generally approved. 
We liave not been mistaken in our estimate of the discernment 
of the public ; we have not been disappointed of our anticipated 
gratification in the universal approbation with which Mr. Horne 
has been so justly rewarded. The first edition has been received 
in the most favorable manner. In addition to the extensive 
circulation which the work has obtained in the Universities, and 
other theological seminaries in England, it has recently been 
adopted as a text-book in the College at Princeton, New Jersey, 
and in the'protestant Episcopal seminary at Newhaven, in North 
America.” The caree'r of the work has but begun. We have no 
dt/ubt hvA that it will become the standard reference and text- 
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book of our several Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge and will 
find a place in the library, not only of our candidates (or orders, 
and theological students in general, but be received with pleasure , 
by those who have completed their preliminary studies, and 
have made extensive progress in the science of theolo’gy^ 

The first edition of Mr. Horne’s work was divided into three 
parts. Part the first comprised a concise view of the Geogra- 
phy of Palestine, and of the moral, civil, religious, and political 
state of the Jew's, illustratiiig the principal events recorded in 
Scripture. The second treated on t^ie Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture in all its branches. The third was appropriated to the 
Analysis of Scripture, and contained ajiistory of the sacred canon 
ofthe Oldand -New Testament, together with an abstract* of 
the evidence for the divine origin, credibility, and inspiration of 
each ; copious critical prefaces to each boolf were given, with 
accurate and masterly synopses of their respective contents. 
These synopses w'ere so drawn up as to present, so far as was 
practicable, at one glance, a comprehensive view of the subjects 
contained in each book of Scripture. To these three divisions 
was added an appendix, embracing the principal topics of bibli- 
cal criticism — such as manuscripts, and editions of the Scriptures, 
various readings, lists of comn^entators, 8cc. which could not, 
be introduced with propriety into the body of the work, without 
blending together two subjects which arc evidently distinct — the 
criticism, and interpretation of the Bible. 

This second edition, which we have long anticipated with 
eagerness, and which we rejoice to be now able to recommend 
to the closest and most frequent examination, that the apparently 
extravagant praise we thought it our bounden duty to bestow 
on the first, and to reiterate on this second edition, may be de- 
monstrated to be just, is arranged in four volumes. 

Volume 1. contains a critical enquiry into the genuineness, 
authenticity, uncorrupted preservation, and inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures; including, among other subjects, a copious 
investigation of the testimonies of profane authors to tlie leading 
facts recorded in the Scriptures, particularly a new branch of 
evidence for their credibility, which is furnished by coins, medals, 
inscriptions, and ancient structures. This is follow'ed by a full 
view’ of the arguments afforded by miracles and prophecy for the 
inspiration of the Scriptures^ and a discussion of the whole of 
their internal evidence, furnished by the doctrines, .the preempts, 
and the harmony, &c. &c. of the Bible; together .with a refutation 
of the very numerous objecfions which h*ave beefi urged against 
the Scriptures in recent deistical publications. An appendix to 
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this voluiye comprises a particular examination of the miracles 
supposed to have been wrought bj the Egyptian magicians^ and 
of the supposed, or alleged contradictions, which are said to 
have been discovered in*Scripture. This discussion is followed 
by a table of* the prophecies relating to the Messiah, and their 
fulfilment, and by an examination of the pretensions of the apo< 
cryphal books of the Old and New Testament. 

Jn the first edition Mr. Horne had given a very brief outline 
only of the evidences for the genuineness and inspiration of the 
Old and New Testaments, being naturally unwilling to aug- 
ment unnecessarily the number of treatises on these subjects. 
Called upon, however, publicly, and by name from the press, 
to •reply to the infidel objections of the day, he thought it 
his duty not to shrink from the task, and proceeded according- 
ly through all tRe disgusting sophistry, the specious objec- 
tions, the gross and illiberal attacks, which to this day have 
been revived or invented against Christianity. To the labor of 
a compiler he has joined acuteness, judgment, and perfect free- 
dom of inquiry. VVilh eloquence, spirit, and earnestness, such 
as became a Christian, he entered fully and fairly into the laby- 
rinth of perplexing controversy. When a laborious author at- 
, tempts the compilation of interesting or useful matter, on other 
subjects, it frequently happens that no originality is induced, no 
animated paragraphs, or proofs of intellectual exertion enliven 
the reader, who toils through the dull and lifeless pages. In 
the study of Theology this is seldom or never found to take 
place. Whoever with freedom and impartiality, with a hand 
prepared to labor, a heart impressed with the importance of the 
subject, and a head well stored with varied and useful informa- 
tion, devotes himself to the apparently bumble labor even of a 
compiler on sacred subjects ; with him languor, dulness, and life- 
lessness, seldom occur. Eloquence is induced by the magnificence 
of the subjects discussed* Animation is given by the number, 
and boldness of the enemies of revelation. Interest, and strength, 
and spirit, will always follow the heartfelt, and personal con- 
cern which an author generally takes in those subjects, which 
concern both him and all mankind, as immortal and accountable 
beings. Such is the case with Mr. Horne in the volume before 
us : had he .been devoid of native talent, and energy, they would 
have been in some degsee unavoidaj;>Iy induced by the nature of 
the^topics discussed. But when in addition to the spirit of re- 
search, unwearied diligence, and acknowledged talent, he has 
dedicated himself to the study of Sc^ripture, its author, its mean* 
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ing, its object^ end its end^ it will not excite surprise thbt he has 
attained to a power of language^ a strength of argument, and an 
enforcement of conviction^ that will malge this part of his work 
essentially useful and necessary to the biblical student.* 

Volume the second treats on Sacred Criticisip. It includes 
an historical and critical account of the original languages of 
Scripture — the principal Mss., 8cc. — the history of the authorised 
version, 'with its ample vindication from late objections — the 
benefit of attending to the* study of Jewish and rabbinical 
authors. To these discussions are added a dissertation on the 
various readings of Scripture; of which a comparatively brief, 
though valuable notice only, was givim in the first edition. 
learned chapter follows, on the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. In the former edition tatjes of reference 
only were given to the quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New : but as these quotations have been frequently made the 
subject of cavilling by the adversaries of the Scriptures, and as 
all students have not the time to find out, and compare several 
hundred references, they are now, in this edition, given at full 
length, (accompanied with critical remarks,) in Hebrew, Greek, 
and English, showing their relative agreement with the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint ; and showing whether they are prophecies 
cited as literally fulfilled ; prophecies typically or spiiitually ap- 
plied ; prophecies accommodated ; or simple allusions to the Old 
Testament, l^his part concludes with a well-written chapter on 
the poetry of the Hebrew s, and on harmonies of the Scriptures. 

The second part of the second volume is appropriated to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. We mentioned in our preceding 
notice, that this division of the work in the first edition was 
more particularly valuable. In addition to the several topics 
we there recount as introduced by the author, are many others, 
containing the most curious, interesting and important informa- 
tion. They are however so numerous, that a mere list of the 
principal* topics •discussed, w'ould enlarge this notice beyoud its 
required limits. We entreat only of all w ho are truly anxious 
to make themselves intimately acquainted with the sacred writings, 
to peruse these useful pages. So much has been added to this 
part, and to the discussion that follows it, that it may be in 
some measure considered as new. The discussion* is oft the 
proper application of the psinciples of interpretation to the 
ascertaining the sense of Scripture. These are applied to the 
historical interpretation — to t^e interpretafion of 'the figurative 
language of Scripture, its tropes, .figures, metonymies, meta- 
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pbors^ aflegories^ parables^ proverbs, &c. ; to the spiritual or 
mystical interpretation ; to the interpretation of prophecy, of 
types, doctrines, moral passages, promises, and threatenings of 
Scripture*; cpncluding with the inferential and practical reading 
of Scripture. ^The appendix to the volume contains critical 
notices of an immense mass of lexicons and grammars of the 
original or cognate languages of Scripture — lists of writers, com- 
mentators and expositors of the Bible. * 

The third volume is entirely neV. It consists of four parts ; 
treating respectively of the historical geography of the Holy 
Land ; the political and military affairs of the Jews ; their reli- 
gious or sacred affairs,' arranged under the heads of sacred 
places, persons, times and seasons ; the corruptions of religion 
among the Jew«; their sects, and condition in the lime of 
Christ. Part the fourth discusses the private life, manners, 
customs, and amusements of the Jews, and other nations, inci- 
dentally mentioned or alluded to in the Holy Scriptures. The 
Appendix to this volume contains, besides chronological, and 
tables of weights and measures, a geographical Index of the 
principal places mentioned in Scripture, with an abstract of 
profane and oriental history, so far as it was necessary to eluci- 
date the sacred writings. 

The fourth volume is appropriated to the Analysis of Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Horne has not found it necessary to make many 
alterations in this part of his extensive work, the observations 
therefore which were made in our former number are still 
applicable, and to those w e beg to refer our readers : and we 
shall add but one remark as a conclusion to our necessarily 
rapid survey of this second edition, ^ince that notice was 
written we have h^d ample opportunity of studying the work at 
our leisure, and of hearing the several opinions, formed by many 
impartial and able judges, on its merits and pretensions. We 
have not only found no reason to come to other conclu^sions than 
those to which we formerly arrived ; on the colitrary, we repeat 
them if possible more fully and decidedly than before; and 
with respect to the opinions of others, we never remember to 
have heard of a work which received in all companies, from 
men of all opinions, such uniform, such unqualified approbation, 
as \fe have listened to when this work became the subject of 
coiiversapon. We rejoice that<he public can appreciate these 
laborious volumes as they deserve, and we again congratulate 
Mr. Horne on bis honorable and»complete success. 

We shall conclude tbi» notice by mentioning one or two 
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points which we think interesting to the purchasers of Ihe first, 
as well as of the second edition. The first edition was. com- 
prised in two thick closely-printed volumes, with an appendix : 
it contained about seventeen hundred printed pages^ Hie second 
edition is comprised in four large volumes, and qccupies nearly 
three thousand pages. But not only has the laborious author 
thus enlarged the size, and increased the value of his book, he 
has adopted both a w'ider page, and employed a small but 
distinct and clear type, to inti^duce, without adding to the price, 
a large mass of new and important matter. Anxious however 
to render justice to the purchasers of the first edition, Mr. 
Horne has published the entire third vdlume of his new editicii, 
together with all such newly introduced critical matter as could 
be detached from the context, in the form ofi a supplemental 
volume to the first edition. In this additional volume also he 
has inserted six new plates, and eighteen woodcuts, interspersed 
among the letter press. By this plan ample justice will be 
rendered to those, who may be disinclined to purchase both 
editions. 

It is the custom with some of the more modest and diffident 
of our editors of newspapers, should they ever anticipate the 
measures which the legislature prbposed to adopt, to exclaim in 
triumphant gratulations, — w^e are happy that his majesty's 
ministers have at length taken our advice'^ — we strongly re- 
commended a cliange of measures, so long as a year ago*' — with 
much more of the same solemn style and facetious manner. 
We shall not imitate this pleasing complacency by asserting that 
Mr. Horne, in consequence of our animadversions only, has 
added several iinproveinents to his new edition, but we are glad 
to see that his judgment has adopted many of those alterations, 
which we thought essential to the perfection of his design. 
With the exception of any original remarks on the shepherd- 
kings of .Egypt, and on the curious questions respecting the dis- 
persion and the*original settlements of mankind, discussed by 
Mr. Bryant and Mr. Faber, which have not yet received the at- 
tention and examination they deserve, we see with pleasure 
that all our other remarks are no longer necessary. The cele- 
brated and very learned work of Mr. Nolan on the integrity of 
the Greek Vulgate, and the curious theory of its author dh the 
authenticity of the disputed verse in St. John, is adinirably con- 
densed into a very small compass — the index of general matter, 
as might indeed have been anticipated, is giliatly enlarged — much 
has been added to the account of the patriarchal times, and the 
patriarchal religion ; and aJi ample index of fifty pages, of the 
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passage! of Scripture quoted, illustrated or explained in the 
work, has been added, as we earnestly recommended to the 
author, and were satisfied he would have added to the new edi- 
tion. JVIV. Horne however advises us, that he committed the 
compilation o^this index to a literary friend, who seems to have 
executed the task allotted to him with great care and accuracy. 

Among the other supplemental matter, we observe ^that Mr. 
Horne has added very much to his work, from an attentive pe- 
rusal of the several important publications which have issued 
from the press since the appearance of the first edition. Among 
others, Mr. Jebb’s very admirable work on the poetical style of 
tl^ Hebrew Scriptures, >^ith the application of certain principles, 
and parallelisms to the style of the New Testament. An 
ample account of this work, with many extracts of instances of 
the author’s reason, is given by Mr. Horne. Dr. Lawrence’s 
tract, the republication of the book of Enoch, an account of the 
harmonies of the Scriptures, and of Lightfoot’s Chronicle, with 
a brief statement of i^orshell’s plan, is made introductory to a 
very satisfactory notice of Mr. Townsend’s newly published ar- 
rangement of the Old Testament. Mr. Horne informs us that 
he had intended, after the completion of his present undertaking, 
to commence an arrangemen*i; or harmony of the whole of 
Scripture, but that this work, so far as it respects the Old Tes- 
tament, is happily rendered unnecessary by ^(Jr. Townsend’s 
publication. Of that work Mr, Horne expresses the most de- 
cided and favorable opinion ; that it is exceedingly useful to all 
clergymen, and indispensably necessary to those who design to 
enter upon the sacred office. Mr. Horne has noticed n^any 
other new works, those published on "the continent as well 
as in England. Nlgither has he omitted the very interesting il- 
lustration of the Scriptural history of the overthrow of the army 
of Josiah, given us in Belzoni’s travels. We might mention 
many other very important excellencies in the work before us, 
but we are not permitted to devote much space to the notice 
even of such works as this. We trust that in another edi- 
tion still greater perfection will be given to this book, by 
many useful and valuable discussions, and additional information 
on many points. And let not this wish excite surprise. The 
Scriptures will never cease to attract the attention, and exercise 
the faculties. of man, till a brighter scene of existence open 
ufibn him. Every day new sources of illustration open to us. 

Many run to and ffo, and knowledge is increased.” Much 
ts Mr. Horne has accomplislied, by executing, with the labor of 
twenty years, the Introduction we a|,e now noticing ; though he 
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has placed himself at the head of his class of biblical writers ; 
and though his vvork^ in our opinion^ is the most useful^ interest 
ii>g, and important of any that has yet appeared on the critical 
study of the Bible — much still remains, and will ev^r remain, to 
employ the time, the talents, and the researches of our critics 
and students. We shall mention a few only of those alterations 
or additions which may be introduced into a future edition : if, 
on perusitlg the whole more attentively, others occur to us, we 
shall certainly w ish to insert tifem, for Mr. Horne’s attention, in 
the pages of this Journal. We would advise, then, that in a 
subsequent edition, the Greek that is quoted should be accen- 
tuated — that a more ample account given of the labors of 
Bryant, Faber, Heidegger, and others who have treated on the 
earlier history of the antediluvian or postdiluvian patriarchs; 
particularly the labors of Bochart, and his successors — Middle- 
ton’s labors on the Greek article might have been related at great- 
er length — a map of St. Paul’s travels, on the plan of that given 
by Barrington in the Miscellanea Sacra, might have been useful. 
Lord Barrington traces on the map five several journeys of St. 
Paul, instead merely of the usual route which is given bj# M r. 
Home. Lord Barrington’s theory, too, of the preaching and dis- 
semination of Christianity, first among the Jew^s, next among the 
proselyted Gentiles, and lastly among the idolatrous Gentiles in 
general, would have been acceptable. There was room too for 
some additional i^marks on Diodati’s analyses of the several books 
of scripture, and more on the several systems of chronology — for 
a disquisition on that most interesting subject to a Christian, 
the identity of the angel Jehovah of the Old Testament with 
the Messiah of the New — for a more extended account of the 
i^pamean medal, and for some other topics of minor importance. 


LITERARY INTELUGENCE. 


AV E were in hopes that our redoubtable opponent, Dr. Bbm- 
iield, had said Odiis exsaturptMS quievi.’* But, not satisfied 
with assaulting us with the thundering cannon of the Quar-' 
terly Review, he has brought into the field* a piece of less ca- 
libre, long disused, to pour in a volley*of small shot. 
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WithThis usual mildness^ candor and accuracy, he is pleased 
to say^ that ^^for ten years together we have been labor- 
ing to provoke a castigation.” For a refutation of this asser- 
tion, we reftr our readers to No. 46 of this Journal, where we 
gave a list of tlie passages which we could collect, of these instan- 
ces of aggression against Dr. Blomfield, of w'hich he so bitterly 
complains. Of these the first, Meliorem lectionem excogi- 
tavit Blomfieldius,” began in 1811 ; and the last, It is easy 
to disprove this unqualified assertion, upon testimony, which 
Mr. BL himself will scarcely fail to admit,” was printed in 
1815! 

But, not to dwell on the substitution of ten for five, we ask, 
has Dr. Bi. had just reason to complain of our want of candor 
or fairness? As Editors of a critical Miscellany, supported by 
the contributions of correspondents, we consider ourselves as 
bound to insert any article in fair commendation or censure of a 
literairy w’ork. If we had held Dr. Blomfield’s name too sacred 
to be mentioned, he might perhaps not have thanked us for our 
silence. Authors generally complain of personalities, when 
the criticism is more just than agreeable ; and the public are 
too well aware of tins to trust to their qucrdlous representa- 
tions. 

But to prove our sincere desire to avoid giving offence to a 
man of Dr. Blomfield’s temper, we abstained from noticing him 
from that time, — ^although many severe articles were sent to us, 
and offers were made to translate the Jena Review for our use, 
— except in one article, No. 39, p. ^14, in which we gave him 
and his lamented brother that praise and credit, which would 
have softened the resentment, if not obtained the good will, of a 
man of placability and feeling. 

--- — ■ - - - - - - - - -- 

’ Jlis name indeed is not afBxed to this diatribe, which may be written 
by some inferior associate, in the same style and spirit. But he is the 
.primary Planet, attended perhaps by a few Satellites; he is the Saturn, 
whose inilucnce is intended to be fatal tons. 
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Neither our silence nor our commendation availed. He 
continued to fulminate his anathemas against us ; and directed 
the bent of his hostility even against the«printer of thij Journal. 

Still did we bear it with a patient shrug,” until thfe publication 
of his article in the Quarterly Review, — an artici^ on the spirit 
and tendency of which there are not two opinions, — when for- 
bearance would have been a dereliction of our friend’s interest, 
and silence would have had tlie appearj|nce of a forgetfulness of 
our own character. We do not hesitate to court the decision of 
the impartial reader, whether Mr. V.’s, Reply in No. 43 of the 
Classical Journal to the first, and our own in No. 46 to the 
second, article of the Quarterly Review, were ,not as moderate 
and unassuming, as Dr. Bl.’s attack was intemperate and petu<- 
lant. After this diatribe, we leave the reader to judge whether 
we had neither provocation to excite, nor fuel to keep alive, 
animosity.” Yet the imputation of animosity” we anxiously 
deprecate, and solemnly disclaim. 

We are accused of noticing, in No. L5, p. 18 of this Journal, a 
mistake of his. On turning to it, we find that the writer of that 
article, who is exceeded by few in depth of classical learning, attri- 
butes it to oversight and hurry ” A mild reproof surely, com- 
pared with the Editor of Sapphos invective against the German 
Editor, couched in these uncourteous words ; Contra tameii 
disputat Volgerus, ineplissimis argumenlis fretus.” 

After seven or eight years we are again reminded, in no very 
gracious terms, of some errata, from which we niiist confess, 
uL vineia ca^damns nostra, that few of our Numbers ar^ perfectly 
free, in consequence of the general hurry with which Periodicals 
are committed to'lhe press. But a candid critic would have been 
convinced that they could have been occasioned only by over- 
sight.” In the absence of the Editors and principal Reader, a 
sheet was left to the care of the Translator of the article, who 
left a few such blunders as Apollonius^ of Tyaneus.” * He 
would observe that W'e had ^Jailed that writer Apollonius 
Tyaneus, Apollonius of Tyana, and ApoJlonius.de Tyane.” 
Yet for this we are taxed with ^‘Jgnorance.” We leave om 
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opponent in full possession of all the credit attached to this 
delicate language, and will only observe, that w'e did not call 
his far greater blundei^ in the Greek language, the efi'ect of 
ignorance.^ 

We leave him in the hands of Mr. Burges on the score of 
plagiarism. In answer to those charges, he justifie^s himself 
by accusing an eminent scholar, whom the hand of death has 
long removed from all gpportunity of vindicating himself, of 
the same practice, — a mode of defence, which will avail as 
lijtle at the bar of criticism, as it would in a court of law . On 
the conclusive evidence of his lengthy and labored article on that 
subject, supported as his assertions are, principally on his own 
auToj we wish to leave the judgment to those, who have 
brought more particular accusations than w^e are inclined to do. 

His clamorous invective against the Classical Journal may 
disgust his readers, but cannot affect that publication, except as 
an indirect recommendation, perhaps as authorifative as his most 
elaborate panegyric. The irritable and fretful anxiety, with 
which he affects to despise this Journal, and his more. powerful 
and direct accusers, proves that he is far from holding them in 
contempt, and that he is successful in imitating, in more than 
one respect, the character of Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Another, neither very civil nor usual, mode of attack is, that 
the Classical Journal is not sold by a j)rincipal bookseller in 
Cambridge.” Wijhout presuming to discriminate the different 
degrees of eminence among the respectable booksellers in that 
town, we *?liall only appeal to the judgment of those members 
of the University, who "know the connexion betw'een tkat book- 
seller and our opponents. 

We are not sorry, how'ever, that the reflection has been made, 
as it gives us an opportunity of noticing, that many of our readers 
often find some difficulty in obtaining the Journal. We cannot 
complain, for we do not know the existence, except by analo- 
gical dedpclion, of any hostile ififluence, and we have a high 
opinion of the honor and fairness of the principal booksellers ; 
but we have received so many complaints on the subject, that a 
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ronsiderable part of our sale is sent directly from the bffice of 
the printer, whose wish and practice is to dispose of his publica- 
tions through the medium of the regular trade. 

Dr. ni, is aware that he and Mr. V , ait; placed^ in very un- 
equal situations. The foimer is blessed with ease* affluence and 
iudepeudeiice ; the latter is toiling to obtain a subsistence iii the 
midst oi an opposition, pioiluced by causes over wliicli he 
had no control. ])r. Bl. a^pologises^ for not publishing the 
whole of his observalions on Sophron, because a part was 
printed in the Classical Journal ; tor In^* tears that lyptjgiaphus 
iste'* (the leader will observe the eonternptuoiis /.stc) would charge* 
him with plagiarism. VVe are authorised to say, that the printer, 
whose spirit of mildness and conciliation we sincerely wish tliat 
Doctor illit could iniitute, gives him the most liberal Ireedom 
to take his articles iiom tin; .loiiiiial, and print them v\herever 
he may think proper. In this pei mission we cordially unite. 
But such IS the bitterness of Dr. Bl.’s lioslility against him, that 
lie will probablyM:ontinue to oppose and pursue him with a spirit 
consistent uiih his former conduct*. 

Far bl* It (roin us to treat Dr. Blomfield with contempt. We 
respeei Ins Icawiiiig and industry ; and we have found much 
utility ill many oF his publications. We acknowledge the merit 
of several ai tides in the work of which he still appears to be 
at the Iiead, and shall rejoice in its success. We shall close our 
address to him in the \voids of llie Dramatic jpoet : 

iNovv leaiii the difference "'twixl thy heart and ours : 

Thine bids thee lift the dagger to our throat 

(>4115 cun^forgive the wrong*, and bid thee live.’" 


PULPAllliNG ¥OK runLlCATlOM. 

The Rev. T. Broadhurst, of' Bath, author of Fimgral 
lions, translated from the Gieek, ik,c. &c.'’ is preparing for pub- 
lication a third edition of his “lAdvice to ybimg Ladies, on the 
Improvement of the Mind, and the Conduct of Life.’’ The 
work will be carefully revise, i and corrected, with several addi- 
VOL. XXIV. (7. JL NO. XL\dll. c F 
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« 

lions ; and will contain a new chapter on the subject of Female 
Accomplishments. 

Dr. Blomfield is aJjout to print a second edition of the 
Agamemnon^ and an Abridgment of Matthiae's Greek Gram- 
mar, for the usf of the younger students in Greek. The Choe- 
phorae will be put to press shortly. 

Bekker’s I'hucydides is completed. His edition of the Greek 
Orators will be published by the IJniversity of Oxford. 

Professor Monk has bfeeii occupied for three or four >ears in 
preparing a Life of Dr. Bentley ; a work which, it is expected, 
wjll be sent to the press early in the ensuing spring. The 
biograpliy of this scholar, the most celebrated of those who 
ever estabhihed ji reputation in the department of classical learn- 
ing, is intimately connected with the history of the Lniversity of 
Cambridge for above 40 years, a period of unusual interest, 
and with the literary history of this country for a still longer 
time. It has been frequently remarked, that such a work is 
a desideratum in English literature : and this it is the author’s 
endeavour to supply, lie hasindu.stiionsly sought for documents 
which may tlirow light upon the events of those da} s, or lend 
to illucidate the chaiaclcr, uhe conduct, and the wiitings of 
Bentley. For this purpose he has searched the voluminous 
manuscript collections of Baker, of Cole, and of Hcarno, as well 
as other recouls preserved in the British Museufn, the Bodieian, 
the Lambeth Library, and those in the Dniveisity of Cambridge, 
He has also availed Ininsclf of a very impoitant coircspcjiiclence 
between Bentley and the iiist scliolars of his age, as w ell of a 
still more extensive assortment of papers, comprising letters of 
Bishop Atterbnry •J5ishop Slierloek, Bisliop Greene, l)r. Conyers 
Middleton, Dr. Andrew Snape, Bishop Hare, ihshop Zachary 
Pearce, and many other highly distinguished characters, w ho were 
intimately connected with Uni leading e\ents of l^enllev’s history; 
also the whole of the riiaiuisa ripls left by Dr. CMibatcb, his prin- 
cipal opponent in Trinity College. Ho has omitted no means 
in his power of obtaining a sight of Bentley's letters, which are 
in private hands, having made applications to all quarters where 
he thought that such deposits were likely to be foimd. In several 
of these Oases he lias been successful ; still ho is persuaded that 
there exist other spOciinens of hjs correspondence in quarters to 
‘which Ife' has not been able to discover any clue. Should 
this notice tneet the^eye of persons who possess such papers, or 
who can afford intelligence respecting them, the author will feel 
highly obliged by a communication, upon the subject. 
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We are glad to hear that Professor ItRUVi'.NS of LJyden has 
it in codteniplatioii to publish a Pei iodical devoted to Ancient 
Inscriptions, and Arclueologiral Ucsea?;chcs. We trust he will * 
secure the co-opcralion of Profcssois Poissonade, i)s'&nn, &c. 

IN Tin: PUKSS. 

Mr. J. U. Pryee has in the Press a second edition of the 
Elements of 1/atiii Prosody^ with considerable improvements. 

W(‘ nntU island that Professor Hermann has at length put his 
yEsch^lns to pi ess. 


LATPLY PUnLlSTlEI). . 

77/e Dc/phin fuid l^ariornni Clasaicsj Nos. XXXV. and 
XXX Vi, Pr. I/. Is, each. Large paper 2/. 25. The prices 
to 1)0 h(*ieaftor raised. 

N. P. As it may not be convenient to some hew Siib- 
sciibcrs to purchase at once the whole .OG Nos., Mr. V. will 
accommodahi such !)y deliverinir one or two of them with 
each new No. till the set is completed; i. e. No. 1 maybe* 
delivered with No. 37, No. 2 with 38, and so on. 

Stephens (\reek Thesauuis, Nos. XIV. and XV., i. e. Part 
XI. of liio J^exicon, and 111. of the Glossaries. 1/. os. each, and 
2/, 125. Gel. large. 'I'he whole is pledgee/ to be delivered in 39 
Nos. The puces to be hereafter raised. 

Select British Dianes, No. X. Pr. 2.s. Gd. hotpressed, con- 
taining Matthew' Henry’s Tracts. Edited by the Rev. C. Brad- 
ley, CuiaUi of High Wycombe. 

Nos. 1. and H. contain Bishop Beveridge’s Priv^it^/lTIIoughts, 
one vol,. bds. with a Portrait, pr. 55. 

Nos. 111. aftd IV. contain Aichbishop Leighton’s Theological 
Lectures, together with liis Expository Lectures, in one vol. bds. 
with a Portiait, pr. 35. 

Nos. V. VI. and VH. contain Archbishop Leighton’s Com- 
mentary on St. Peter, one vol. bds. pr. 7s. Gd, 

Nos. Vlll. and IX. contain Archbishop Leigh toiVs St^’inons, 
one vol. bds. pr. 3s. , * 

After Henry will succeed the w'orks of Hall, Horne, 
Doddridge*, Watts, Charnoefe, Hopkins, Howe, Baxter, Flavell, 
Owen, W. Jones, Pearson, Sec. 8ic. 
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This M'ork will consist of a uniform Reprint of all the 
most valuable I^ieces in Devotional and Practical Divinity. 
The Aulh(»rs, from whose wiitings they will be selected, arc 
those \\lK)^4)a^e either been consistent meinbeisol tin I'.slablished 
Church, n\ whose sentiments have been in strict accordance with 
the general ten(5r of its Litnrgv and Articles. With this object 
in view, the Pieces will occasionally be taken from those Divines, 
who were the oinaitienls of the baiglish Church in the^ century 
preceding the last. 

A short Biographical S'Ketch of each Author will he given, 
and in some instances a Portrait. 

The Work to be compiased in about 40 Vols. Any Authoi, 
however, may be purebased separately. 

Casar*s Commentaries, Translated by J)mican ; with Wood- 
cuts, and an Index. 9^'. Gd. 

I irgll. Pranslated by J. Davidson, fe. fir/. 

As it has ever been considered supoillnous to print a work, 
which is onltj intended as a book of refe) encey in a lar^^e type, in 
order to swtll ilu; Volume, tin,' piesciit Translations have h('en 
published m such a form us to be .sold at a model ate price. 

Each Autiu./r, as published, may be had separate. 

Museum Ciiticum, No. VII. 

/EschijUf fjiuc Sttj)ersunt, Fabulrc ef Prairinenta, Snpptiee'. 
a G. Bui ges, duod. fh. 8.S. In L'snm Sehol.ii um. 

Of all tlie remams <>t' the Gieek Dramatic Pov ts, we believe 
no play is corrupted in the language, and ohsenie m the 
arrangement, as the Snppliccs of Avstliylns. l^oltir, who had 
a kindled jun tical g< inns, has in his iianslatioii givt ii ns .some- 
thing what the original author might he supposed to have 
written. . Burges has made a similar attem|)t, :md has 
given ns a (ireek Play, of which a consideiabhi part is (original, 
by coiijectumi emendations or substitutions. This }>hr is not 
indeed that which passe.s under the name of /E.sch}lns, hut it is 
an attempt, in which few scholars since the days ot Sealiger, 
have been possessed of sutficienl knowdodge of the Gieek lan- 
guage to succeed. We may resume the consideration of llii.s 
ingenious performance in a future number. 

*Mr. BiiVgcs lias also just publi^'hed the Knmenides, in the 
same form for. Schools, Pr. Is, jjn the Preface, he takes oc- 
casion to rectify a mistake, w (lich he had made in the Snppliccs, 
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M'lative to J)i\ Blomfiold ; an, instance ?)fcaiKloi, of wjiicli wc 
^hall hail tlie iinitalion. n 

Muiiu'iriilani Jimiituti ; seuPha'dri pahuhc Vcrsibns Hex- 
arneiris Cuncimiatic ; nt'ciiun specniuna qiiaMlani^soVitie ora- 
fioms, noil tain ad hcnsinn eaiundein tahularnn^ apencnciuni, 
quam ad jej;nlas lin|;nai LaHnic illiisliandas, lucurnrnodata. 
.'Vucton* J)anud ImcikIi, Armig. Juieeonsnlto. Pr. 8.s-. lo this 
\ve shall iViinn. 

Mr. who is well known to«scholai?, by the emenda- 

tions ot diieoriitn'-, whitii aie snbjoinefi to Mi. (iaisford’s 
f^dition oi that poet, lias just pnblisiied die hiieek Bucolic Poets. 
\Vc liop(' to give some account of tins woik. 

Prolcssoi Ciaisloid has published a compile collection ol 
die Scholia on Hesiod and Iheocrilus, loimnig the :jid and 4lh 
volumes of Ins cd.ilion of the Poefte Miinres Gvcici. ills 
Stobams is in tin* [ness. 

Art sL)i>h inns \uhcs, fabuhi nobilisdmUy integnor edifa auo 
Lore Citrob) liosigio Thuringto : tin edit Sijnlagnia CriticiniL 
« urn iiddiLnnieniis cL conuneutatio de vi ct usa av pnrticultc. 
LipsiiV, IBCiO. , 

Arhtoplnnii^ cx rexemione G. Dindorjii, Lipsia?, 18 ( 20 . 

A sixlli volume of iMatthiie's Knripuies has just appeared, 
containing his notes njion the tirsl foui phns. 

A Kcif lo llie Latin cmhiacing iIkj d'mhie object 

of spccdilv ([uahrving studdiisto timi J/alm into I'lnglish^ and 
laiglish into Latin: <.nd pecniiailv nseiid to young g< ntlenien, 
who ha\<‘ «it i.d*a'l(‘(l or forgotten tlieii jiivtmile mslie.cUons. 

We havi' examiiRwl tins elegant little work, and tiiv'-'^iiore 
originality than .s often found in similar elementary b^diks. 

in hifrodurfivn Lo J.ulin Cau^lniiug ; or, easy and progres- 
sivci lessons l<»r leading ; to be used h\ the pnpil as soon as the 
fust declension has been committed to memory, adapted t'» the 
most p(‘pul'ar graimnars, but nioic pnrlicuiaily to that used in 
die coihixe at Eton; and designed lo illnsliate the iiilhction of 
the declinable paits of speech, the rides for geinlei! tor-* die 
preterperfect tense, and of Syptax ; liavinjJ the qiiandiy (d* the ^ 
woids marked, and accompanied with questions, to vflm li afe 
added some ^•lain rules for construing. By J, Bosworth, 
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Latin Cofistriting or, easy' and progressive lessons from 
Classical acithors ; u^lh rules for translating Latin into English^ 
designed to teach the analysis of simple and compound senten- 
ces, and«rh^ method ol Construing luitropius, and Nepos, as 
well as the higher Classics, v\ilhout the help of an luiglish 
translation ; Auended lor the use of junior classes in schools, 
and of those who have lUit the advantage of regular instruction, 
for \^hoin the quantity of those syllables, on which the pronun- 
ciation depends, is marked; to which is added, a full account 
of the Roman calendar, Svitli rules for reducing the English to 
the Roman time, and the Roman to the English. 

, These two little voIkiiics aie calculated to introduce the 
pupil to Latin construction, according to the rules ol Syntax, 
as given in tlie Juon, Valpy’s and Riiddi man’s (Grammars. 

An EtKimi'jj into ihc doclrincs of Sevessilj/ and PredcUi^ 
nation, eSc In/ E. Coim.kston, 1). D. Provost of Oriel, 
Oxford, l/iacos intra ninros f^eccatur et ultia. 

Or. Cojdeslon is tin able defender, and one of the brightest 
ornaments, of the IJiiivcisiU ol Oxford. In this woik he has 
shown his orthodoxy in leligious, and his sagacity in metaphy- 
sical, discussion. Rut he will accpiire strong claims to the 
giatitude of disputants on all subjects, if he executes the plan 
mentioned in his Prelace, — an at tempt to prevent the equivocal 
Vhe of Zi'ords. If tins were <ionc with u spect to the lei ms most 
commonly employed in absiiact reasoning, '‘it would lend’' 
to use Ins vNords, “to abridge many a useless, and to settle 
many a iniscliievous, contioversy. It is the key to a ifiousand 
errors, which have abused mankind under the false name of 
pliilosophy ; and nothing would lend more to the advancement 
of know ledge, than such an enquiry into the use of woids; be- 
cause l\i^sume vigor of mind, which is now often strained and 
baffled in contending with imaginary ditiicullii:s, would then be 
exerted in a right tlirection, or at least would not be spent in 
vain. Something of this kind I hope hereafter to be able to 
execute, not however without apprehension of incurring the 
displeasure of tbo«sc, w ho, if my speculations aie w ell louiided, 
wdll appear to have lost their time in logomachy, and to have 
wasted t’heir strength in endeavouring to grasp a phantom, or 
in fighting the air.” 

* As a Specimen of the author’s manner of arguing and writing 
on the subject, w^e '’xlract the following passage : 
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"The doctrine of fate and *prcdc$tin\tion \va*. strewuously 
maintained by the Stoical School, and we fcollect frbm Cicero, 
in his treatise De Pato, what the knot was n^iich tied tliein down 
to such unnatural opinions. Kvery proposition, ^lu’y said, is 
either true or false. riiis is essential to a^proposition, and it is 
universally admitted. Although, therefore, 1 nfay not know 
which it .is, yet that it is one or the other, and that it is so at 
the time it is utleied, is certain; and nfy ignorance does not at 
all affect the certainty of the ^proposition. Sii[)pose then I say, 

such an event will liappen next ye:A\’’ It is at this moment 
either true or false, because the proposition is now, and when 
the thing happens, the truth, which lay *jid in the proposition be- 
fore, is only made apparent then ; its luilme is not altered. This 
they called a demonstration, and thought that nobody could 
deny u, who was not prepared to deny the premise that every 
proposition is cither tine or false.’’ Vnxt it is in fact an abuse of 
the word true — the pieciso meaning of which is ‘‘ id quod res 
esf.” An assertion respecting ilm fnlurc, thercfoie, is neither true 
nor false. And if they [)ress us stiil fuillier with the naturb of pro- 
position, we have only to reply, that it is not a proposition in that 
sense of the word proposition above explained, and thus their 
whole argument falls to the gioupd. brivolous as the example 
appears when exliibibid in the simple iorin, }et whole volumes 
of peiplexing inelajibysics have been spun out of these flimsy 
materials.” • 

Idle equivocal sense of tiic word trtir is combined witli 
anothei crior that runs through all the reasoning in that treatise, 
whether the speaker be Illpicurean oi Stoic. There is a 
confusion of words willi lliinos ; physical cause is confounded 
with logical reason; truth with realilij; ccilainty of the mind 
with certainty of the oirjecL When these equivocations are 
detected and icmoved, the whole dispute vanishes into ee.piy air.” 

Findcrri (larniina lecensuit, melra constituit, lectionisque 
varietalem adjccit Ch. Ciinl. Ahlw ar nr. Editio minor in usum 
Pradectiouum yVead. et SchoL Lips, IJalin. IS’iO. 

Tills edition, with lespect to the ineincal arrangement, is 
founded on the following canon, which is laid down in the Pre- 
face ; Po’etis (jirajcis dividere vocabnlum inter duos ^xrsus 
non licuissc, et quenMiue vrrsum iiitegro vqcabido coeptum clau- 
suinqiic fuissc.” d'his discovery the learned editor, tiist 311^ 
nouncid loathe liteiary world in the year J 801 , and therefore 
with justice disputes the pali« with Piotdssor J>oeckh, who in 
1808 published it as the result of Ifis own investigations. With 
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respect^o tkcaccury^, however, of this axiom, we quote the 
following observation i from the Preface to Maithiai’s Euripides : 

Lcvius est, iiec tavieii prietcreiindiiin, quod Alilwardtius et 
Boeckhius %^oiuieruut, nusquani versiiiii fiiiiri, nisi tinito etiani 
\ocabulo, nec ui.quii^ii veibiim in duos versus distnbuendurn 
esse. Qua in re per^ratuni iiiihi accidit, quod, quibus argu- 
inenti.s ego hanc seutentiani in hltciis ad llei mannuii)^ datis ini- 
pugnaveiaiii, ea hujusSiri lei lutrliicie et .sceuiCte UruBCoruni 
longe perilibsiini asseusu et stiff i:fgio eoinpiobari, e piieratione 
ejus, Utieuli lui. prieniissa p, i\. s([q. inlcUtwi. Igitur scnleu- 
tiain illani jam satis ab llermaiino lefnlatain esse piito, quod, 
ii> tragieis eiMte, eonee-sil niiper ipse P)oeekliius Pnet. ad Puidar. 
p. xx\. in Pindaio aliam rein esse eontTMulens. Et de Pin- 
daro quideni nymc non disputo : hoc tantuin addo, non plus 
offeusionis bahere uiiius verbi in duos versus distribnlionein, 
liUain st*nsus,'ut ita dicam, distraetionern e.iuj, qua in prion 
versa articulus, prcepositio vel aha pailieul i cum si queutibus 
arete cojjulata, in allero uomeii vel verbiim positum legitiir, 
qualia multa ocennunt in l^oeckhii Puulaio, ul m ()i\mp. 
1)9. <3, 17. o3. 1), 19. 47. 7<). 10, Pi. I l/il. M, l.o. Nam, sive 
versa tinilo fiuiii eUam mimeium existimcs, ahsurdiim est, ver- 
boruii' cumpagem cum luum^ii uatura pugnaie ; sive, id quod 
verius est, numeros coutimiaii statuiis, et liaiic ob cilusam v. c. 
articulus m aheia uumeiorum parte poui, in alleid iioinen sine 
oflfensione potest, quid impedit, quoiiiinus i’tiaui wrbix iu duo» 
versus divisa esse dicamus, qine pioiumtiaudo non magis divel- 
lebantur ?” 

E^or ourselves wc can only add ; 

I*S on nostrum inter vos tantas componeie lites. 

M, TuUii Cicerojiis Libri ties de Natiua Ueoium ex leccnsioue 
J . A. et cum oiniimm Eiuditonim uolis, quas Jo. Davisii 
editio ultima habet. Act edit Apparatus Cnticns ex xix. am- 
plius codicibus Mss. noiidiim colLilis dige.stus a Ci. II. NiosERo, 
Philos. D; et in Gyninasio Ulineiisi Piofessoiv, qui idem stiaru 
annotalmnem inlerposuit. Copias criticas congessit, Danielis 
Wytteiibachii selecla JScliolarnm siiasqiie Anirnadversioiies ad- 
jecit Im. Cieuzer, i'beol. ac Pliilos, JJ. ct Literal, in Acad. 
Heiclelb. Profes.sor. Lipsiae, l8J8. In Bibliopolio Mahniano. 

The tille-jiage to 'this truly .elaborate edilion, sufficiently 
explains Us meiUs and utility. In addition to the materials de- 
tailed in it, are siibjr/mcd, “ Insigniorcs aliquot Lectiones ex 
Schutzii Ciceronis Operum^Editionc (T. xv. Lips. 1816.) eno- 
tata* Excerpta niaximam partem ciitica ex Aniniadversioiii- 
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bus F. A. VVolfil ex familiari iuterpretaXqpe CirciDuibVle Nalura 
Deorinn ad L. i. c, 1 — 10. editis in Lit^, qui ins'crihitur : Lit- 
terarische Analekten, Hejiausg. v. F. 4* VV. n. p. 277 — "320.;^ 
and two Indicjcs^ one rerum et verhorum, quce expiican- 

tur^ the other auctoruniy qui in notisy '{giaximum partem a Da- 
visia, enx^ndaritury tentantary vindicaniur. The Sekolre of VVyt- 
tenbaeij *are extremely valuable, and would iiiigly eonslilule u 
very uleful and compendious edition of these three books de 
JSatara Deorum for the higher classes of our public schools. 

Eclaircissemens historiques, sur le Papyrus Gieo trouve cn 
JKgypte, et connii sous le nom de contrat de Ptolemais ; jmr M. 
Champollion Figeac. Paris 1821. * 

lo. Nicol. Secundi Hayani Opera omnia, eniendatlus et cun* 
iiotis adhuc ineditis P. Burmanni Secundi de‘nuo edita cura P. 
Bosscha Litt. humin. in illustri Daventr. Athe>ia;o professore. 
Leyden. 2. 8vo. 1 82 1 - ^ 

Domine salvum: prii^repour les Grecs; inusique trim Gr .: 
[M. Nicolopoulos de Siuyrne], arrangee a irois voix par M. Bt.- 
ton. Paris fol. 

SysttMiie perfeclionn^ de Conjugaison ties Verbes Grecs,, 
pif'sente dans une suite de tableaux paradigmaliques, par D. 
Fred. Thiersch, prof, au Lyc^e de Munich ; tradint lie TAllt- 
luand par F. M. C, Jourda, D. M. P. Paris 1821. fol. 

De rOrigine de la Cremation, ou de I’usage de brfiler les 
corps : Dissertation Iraduite de F Anglais dc Mr. Jamieson par 
A. M. II. B * ^ [Buulard,] Paris 1821. 8vu. 

^AgiT'ToreX'ivg FIoXitikm)/ tu o-w^^oijLevcty sxSidoyro; xa) diogQoy>TO$ 
A. K. [the celebrated Adainantiiis Coiay,] (}iiXoTi]a.w oaTrav^ tJov 
£7r* *E\Xa^og, Paris 1821. 8vo. (Extensive 

and very interesting Piolegomena are prefixed.) 

Les Oiseaux et les Fleurs, Allegories Morales d’Azz-Eddiii 
Elmocaddessi, publiees en Arabe, avec une traduction et dcs 
notes par M. Gaicin, Paris. Imprimerie Uoyale. 1821. 

E^-kl'arung einer Aigyptisclien Vakunde auf Papyrus in Grlc- 
chischer Cursivschiift vom jahre 104, vor der Cliristicheti 
Zeitreclinung, in dcr dffentliclien Sitzung der Kdiiigl.'Preu’ssis- 
chen Akademie der Wissenschnften den S4. jan. V^orgelesscn^ 
Yc^ August Boiickh. &c. Berlm 1321. 4to.’ 

Index Ledftionum quai in Universitate Literaria Beroliuensi 
per semestre aestivum institueiitur. Berol. 1821. 4to. (To this 
V OL. XXIV. CL .li . NO. XLVTll. 2 G 
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index is atfiiex^ as aii^troductitysi, a learned explanation by 
Prof. Boe'cKl^i of twQj (Jreek inscriptions lecenily found in 
Ihe neigh bout hood of Athens). 

Procli PhiVsbplii Platonioi Opera c codd/« Paris, nunc 
primiim edidit, XiCct. Vtiiet. elCoiinncnl. illnstravjt V. Cousin, 
prof, philos. &c. Tonnis iv, coiitincns 1 1. piiores li^][pj',cojn- 
nicntarii in Parmenideiii. ^paiis (See p. 336 of thj> No.) 

De Apollinc Patricio et Minerva Priniigenia Alheniensium, 
pro facilitate doreinli in Aeademia ll^nperto-CarolinuD scribebat 
J. C. F. lia)hr. lleidelb. 18<20. 

Olyrapiodori in Plalbnis Alcibiadein piiorein Commentarii. 
Priinum edidit Aniiotalioneinque aubjecit Fiid. Creuzer. Fran- 
cof. ad M. 18(21., 

Vossiana init Anmcrkinigen, Von Friedrich Creuzer. 18(21 . 

The edition of Aiisiicucius’ Epistles by Pi of. Hoissonadc 
will immediately appear. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The elegant Alcaics of X, Y. Z. from Cambridge, on the Death of the 
Queen, savor too much of party politics for this Journal. \Vc wish to 
call the learned writer’s attention to a general canon, which we have 
endeavoured to establish, that in Lyric poetry if a verse ends in a short 
vowel, the next vi rse should not begin with a vowel, unless where the 
sense ends with hi 3 end of the line. 

We shall have to tn lice in our next No. several new works, which the 
press of accidental mailer in this obliges us to postpone. 

The same clause will, ue trust, apologise for the delay of the Dublin 
Essay, of several articles in Prose and Verse, and of the Adverpria Lite- 
raria. f " 

We are afraid that the article of P, IL conveys an indirect attack on the 
religion of our country. 

‘‘On^the pronunciation of Coriolanus” in our next. 

Wc shall notice the* project lately addressed to the Sovereigns of 
T.ufope fornthc foundatit;n of a Latin City. N 
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